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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TUE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Varieties  of  WheaU 
Sir, 

THAT  the  Author  of  Nature  adapts  differeni  f^soics  and  tr^ 
rieties  of  the  same  grain  to  various  soik,  situations  and 
climatesy  haa  been  the  prevailiiig  opinion  of  agriculturists  in  all 
ages.  The  following  quotation  from  Cohimdla  merits  attention^" 
^TTritici  genera  complura  cognovimns :  verum  ex  his  maximd 
*■  serondum  est  quod  robus  dicitur :  quoniam  et  pondere^,  ct  m« 
'  P^e  prs^steL  .  Sccunda  conditio  est  habenda  siliginis,  cujua 

*  species  in  pane  proecipua  pondere  deficitur.  Tertinm  erit  tri<« 
'  mestrc^  cujua  usus  agricons  gratissimus :  nam  ubi  propter  a4 
\  quas,  aliamve  causam  matura  satis  est  omissa,  jpFsesidium  ab 

<  hoc  petitur.     Id  genus  est  siliginis.     Rcliqwe  Tritici  species 

*  nisi  si  quos  multiplex  varietas  trugumy  et  inanis  dilectatg^forrff^ 

<  soperracue  sunt.    Sed  luce  genera  tritici  propterea  custodi- 

*  enda  sunt  iQ;ricolis,  quod  raro  quisquam  ager  ita  situs  est,  nt 
'  uno  semine  contenti  esse  possumus,  interreniente  parte  aliqua 
f  Vel  nliffhiosa  vol  arida* '  All  our  authors  who  have  written^ 
compiled,  or  abridged  treatises  on  agriculture,  since  that  period, 
of  any  celebrity,  have  made  the  same  observations,  and  given  a 
catalogue  of  the  most  distinguished  varieties  with  whicn  their 
own  experience  and  observation,  or  the  knowledge  of  others, 
kod  aoqoainted  them.  Few  if  any  of  our  writers .  during  the 
kst  oentnry,  seem  to  have  felt  the  importance  and  neoessitv  of 
flii8.inqairy  more  than  Ellis  i  and  yetY  little  has  been  added  tf 
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tlie  catalogue  of  wheats  wliich  lie  has  published,  and  which  he 
seemedy  with  a  meritorious  enthusiasm,  so  anxious  to  send  to 
•very  friend  of  farming.     To  hhn,  in  all  probability,  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  ef  our  old  varietiea  in  the  north  of  England^ 
and  perhaps  in  Scotland.     Of  those  authors  who  have  endea- 
voured to  give  a  correct  classification,  Bailey  and  Culley  are 
the  best  I  have  vet  examined.     The  great  defect  of  all  the  au- 
thors on  this  subject,  is,  that  they  do  not  lay  down  any  defi- 
nite principles  by  which  we  are  to  determine  ourselves  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  most  prolific  variety.     Ellis  alone  has  given  a  use- 
ful hint ;  but  his  remarks  upon  it  are  better  calculated  to  cauM 
the  despondence,  than  to  animate  the  exertions  of  the  young  ex- 
perimentalist.    At  some  futnre  period,  ^I  tnay  perhaps  commu- 
nicate the  remarks  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  authors  on  this  subject.     My  present  design 
ia  merely  to  detail  the  few  experiments  I  have  myself  made,  mm! 
am  still  making,  with  a  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  some  of 
those  actively  engaged  in  farming  to  the  same  inquiry.     Every 
farmer  must  feel  the  importance  of  ascertaining  w'hat  variety  of 
wheat  is  most  likely  to  enable  him  to  pay  high  rents  and  heavy 
taxes,  at  a  period  when  the  price  of  grain  is  reduced,  the  sys- 
tem of  rack-renting  not  diminished,  and  the  rage  of  farming 
has  lulled  to  silence  the  voice  of  prudence  and  observation. 
Surely  I  may  expect  the  assistance  oi  all  those  landed  proprie- 
tors whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  agricultural  innuiriea, 
either  by  avarice,  fame,  science,  or  that  most  delightful  of  all 
motivesj  disinterested  benevolence.      Any  hints  from  I)r  Co- 
ventry, to  whose  kindness  and  instructions  1  am  so  much  in- 
debted, shall  be  received  with  that  pleasure  and  gratitude  which 
must  have  pervaded  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  all  his  pupik. 
At  the  present  eventful  crisis,  I  look  with  confidence  to  his  ex- 
tensive influence  with  the  large  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland, 
for  the  formation  and  adoption  of  those  plans,  which  will  secure 
agriculture  that  protection  and  honour  to  which  she  is  so  justly 
entitled*     '*  While  farmers  are  in  an  independent  flourishing 
condition,  it  may  be  expected  that  real  improvements  will  be 
fiirtlier  extended :  But  when  rents  are  raisea  to  such  a  height 
as  to  distress  and  discourage  the  farmer  f  when  landholders,  in 
consequence  of  this,  farm  Targe  tracts  of  lands  themselves ;  then 
Britain  will  teach  posterity,  as  the  Roman  state  teaches  the  pre- 
sent age,  this  important  lesson — That  agriculture   declines  as 
wll  as  ofhei*  artss  ^nd  that  this  must  happen^  whenever  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who^  either  from  their  education  cannot 
acquire  a  proper  kncta>ledge  of  it^  or  j  from  their  station^  cannot 
f^fmper  attaitim  to  it.  *'    Every  northern  farmcri  impressed 
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with  these  truths,  must  look  for  support  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
and  Dr  Coven  try » whose  stations  in  society,  and  extensive  know^ 
lodge,  must  not  only  secure  tlie  attention  of  every  one  engaged 
in  agriculture,  but  of  the  L^islature  of  our  country.  Is  there 
an  enlightened  statesman  ana  patriot,  who  has  been  a  recent 
observer  of  the  inability  of  commerce  and  manufactures  to  sup* 
port  this  kingdom,  who  must  not  be  induced,  for  the  future, 
to  consider  them,  on  all  occasions,  the  subsidiary  allies  of  agri- 
culture ? 

At  the  commencement  of  my  experiments,  t  was  contented  to 
select,  from  my  own  county,  those  varieties  of  white  wheat  with 
which  I  w&s  acquainted.  I  accidentally  also  procured  two  va-* 
rieties  of  red  wheat ;  one  the  Burwell  Cambrid^hire  wheat, 
ao  strongly  recommended  by  the  late  George  Cmley  esq.,  that 
worthy  and  able  agriculturist ;  the  other  a  red  wheat,  chiefly 
used,  I  believe,  in  Shropshire.  These  two  were  sown  in  the  same 
field  about  the  be^ning  of  February.  The  produce  of  the 
greatest  part  of  boui  these  wheats  I  forwarded  to  our  indefatig- 
able president  J.  C.  Curwen  esq.,  whose  ardour  in  adopting  any 
thing  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  improvement,  is  well 
known.  These  varieties  he  has  continued  sowing  since  that 
period.  He  sows  also  a  variety  sent  him  bv  Mr  Baker,  which 
flas  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Cambridgeshire  red  wheat. 
Meeting  accidentally  at  the  Schoose  Farm  with  Mr  Housman, 
a  steady  friend  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  steward  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  expressed  my  desire  to  have  s6me  of  the 
valuable  varieties  of  wheat,  which  were  in  high  estimation  iu 
that  county.  This  he. very  readily  and  kindly  en^ojed  to  do, 
and  forwarded  me  five  varieties: — ist^  Red  Si)rat  wheat;  2d^ 
White  Norfolk  Wheat ;  S</,  Red  Norfolk  Wheat  $  Uh,  Clog 
Wheat ;  5/A,  Spring  Wheat.  These  were  all  sown  contiguous- 
ly in  the  same  field.  When  J.  C.  Curwen  esq.  favouried  me 
with  a  visit,  he  expressed  a  great  wish  to  know  the  result  of  my 
e3q>eriment,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  informed  that 
Messrs  Gibbs  &  Co.  were  engagetl  in  a  similar  one,  expecting 
they  would  be  enabled  to  discover  some  more  valuable  wheat 
than  any  they  at  that  time  possessed.  This  idea  is  confirmed 
by  the  amiable  Adam  Dickson,  who  says — <*  It  is  not  impro« 
bable  that  the  male  dust  of  the  common  wheat  may  be  carried 
about  by  the  wind,  and  impregnate  the  seeds  of  the  foreign 
ones  I  "  and  (may  we  not  add?)  vice  ver^d.  It  is  a  striking  in- 
alance  of  the  contradiction  of  agricultural  writers,  that  Mr 
Dickson  of  Dunse  considers  the  importer  of  wheat  from  Eng- 
land to  Scotland  for  seed,  a  benefactor  of  his  country ;  whilst 
'flanunerviUe  of  Haddington   wholly  condemns  the  practice^ 
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The  first  taricty.  Red  Sprat,  answered  remarkably  wcD,  and^ 
on  rich  soils,  has  produced  upwards  of  sixty  Wincnester'busk- 
els  per  acre.  It  surpasses  all  other  varieties  I  have  yet  tried  for 
rich  soil&^  since  it  rarely  lodges,  ripens  very  early,  a  week  be* 
fore  any  of  our  white  wheats,  and  is  very  abundant  Nine  rows 
or  spicula  of  this  whtot  are  contained  in  ^VW^h  and  2-J.th  inches.^ 
2/2,  Wliite  Norfolk  Wheat  is  wholly  sown  by  my  brother,  in 
preference  to  any  other  variety :  it  is  a  very  beautiful  wheats 
and  brings  the  highest  price.  3r/,  lied  Norfolk  Wheat  had 
nine  spicula  in  d^th  inches,  and  appeared  very  much  to  re* 
semblc  the  Burwcll  Red  Wheat.  4M,  Clog  Wheat  being  one 
of  the  downy-chai!cd  awny  wheats,  was  sown  no  more.  Stk^ 
Spring  Wheat,  resembling  in  every  respect  the  Hvntingdon- 
shire  Spring  Wheat,  was  also  discarded.  On  examining  the 
first  crop,  I  observed  no  other  varieties  of  either  red  or  white 
wheat.  The  following  crop  surprised  and  pleased  me  with  three 
or  four  new  varieties  of  both.  They  are  only  in  small  quanti^ 
ties ;  and  it  will  re(]uire  two  years  before  I  shall  be  enabled  to  . 
provide  other  farmers  with  them.  To  detail  tlic  trials  I  have 
made  with  the  other  varieties  of  White  Wheat  in  this  county, 
is  unnecessary,  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  communicate  to 
other  bounties  a  knowledge  of  our  merely  local  names ;  and  no 
new  varieties  were  observed  in  consequence  of  the  trial.  It  is 
]irobable,  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  more  new  varie* 
ties  will  be  discovered,  by  tlie  admixture  of  red  and  white 
^'heats,  than  of  white  wheats  alone.  The  Sardinian,  an  awny 
red  wheat,  was  the  most  worthless  sample  I  ever  saw.  It  is  not 
better  than  rye. 

llie  following  is  what  I  consider  the  best  classification  of 
tvheats  according  to  my  own  trials.  1.  Triticum  HilHnmum — 
2.  Iriiinim  jlistivum  ;  perhaps  the  7>7/72r^rf  of  Columella.  7)-i- 
ticwn  Hibenmm  divides  into  two  varieties  ;  1.  d(mny^  and  lioat-y 
chaffed f  generally  awny  $  2.  smooth  chaffed :  and  ihc^e  again  into 
mrf,  KXihitc^  and  i/ell(nii\ 

The  most  remarkable  variety  of  the  dauony  chaffed  is  the 
Sttiyma,  Turkish,  Pei*sian,  double-eared  or  many-eared  cone 
tvheat ;  since  all  these  names  appear  to  have  been  given  it  by 
different  writers,  unless  the  double-eared,  generally  sown  (a9 
per  Lawrence)  at  one  period  in  Essc^,  ought  to  be  considered 
an^otlier  variety.  It  very  much  resembles,  when  green,  the  com-» 
mon  ree<1  {amndq),  lx>th  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  itsleaves^ 
and  Uie  thickness  of  its  stalks.  The  uppermost  joint  is  long, 
and  full  of  pith,  enabling  it  to  bear  the  immense  head  it  pro« 
duces ;  many  of  which  Imve  200  grains  and  upwards  each.  Ilie 
gther  joints  resemble  more  the  joints  of  a  rcttd  than  of  wbeaLi 
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Prom  these  causes  I  never'  yet  ob^erTod  it  to  lod^,  as  some  of 
oar  treatisies  on  farminf;  state.  I  had  this  year,  on  moss  or  bog 
soil,  48  Winchester  bushels  per  statute  acre  of  this  variety.  Its 
flour  does  not  appear  inferior  to  what  is  procured  from  the  other 
cone  wheats.  Its  awns,  when  ripe,  generally  drop  off.  I  have 
not  observed  it  to  tiller  much ;  on  which  account  it  requires 
more  seeil.  The  other  varieties  of  coned  wheat,  both  red  and 
yMtCf  I  have  never  sown  more  tlian  once.  They  appear  to  an- 
swer very  well  for  exposed  situations,  on  account  of  the  chaff 
closing  on  the  grain.  Being  much  more  liable  to  the  mildew 
than  other  varieties,  and  to  grow  in  wet  seasons,  they  have  jus^ 
ly  been  condemned  bv  our  most  eminent  agriculturists.  Mackie 
of  Ormiston  (as  per  Rep.  of  East- Lothian — Boy's  Hep.  of  Kent) 
seems  to'  have'  introduced  by  selection  die  old  hoary  wheat  of 
Kent ;  which,  for  die  preceding  reasons,  has  also  been  rejected 
and  banished  from  East- Lothian.  By  roiz^cf  wheat  I  mQBXxawnjf 
wheat,  both  red  and  white,  whose  awns  fall  off  in  general  when 
ripe«     These  wheats  require  to  be  sown  early  in  autumh. 

Smootk'chaffed  Wheat. — ^Of  this  I  have  observed  chiefly  five 
varieties  of  red  and  white,  correspomling  mth  each  other,  dis- 
tinguished by  tlie  spicula,  or  rows,  being  close  or  wide  set.  Of 
the  closest  set  spicula,  9  are  conUiineu  in  2/^  inches ;  of  the 
widest,  9  rows  or  spicula,  in  3^^  inches ;  of  a  veiy  beautiful 
wheat,  tlie  spicula  are  9  in  2\  inches.  It  must  be  well  known 
to  every  attentive  farmer,  that  when  the  ears  are  long,  or  tlie 
spicula  thin  set,  the  straw  is  long  and  more  apt  to  lodge  $  when 
tnc  ears  are  short,  tlie  straw  is  frequently  short,  except  on  veiy 
rich  land,  where  it  grows  to  a  verj'  conaderablc  height,  and 
very  rarely  lodges.  The  middle-earetl  wheats  promise  to  be  the 
best  on  die  generality  of  soils  ;  they  are  a  beautiful  wheat,  not 
so  long  and  guttery  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  long-cared  wheats, 
uor  so  plump  as  the  sliort-earcd.  From  tliese  five  varieties, 
bodi  of  red  and  white  wheats,  I  am  also  selecting  others  distin- 
guished by  4,  5,  and  6  spicula  or  rows,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ear,  containing  i  grains  each ;  whilst  the  generality  of  wheat, 
at  least  in  this  county,  contains  only  3  grains  in  a  spiculum  or 
nm'.  Should  this  be  a  variety,  and  not  an  accident,  which  my 
present  experiments  will,  I  hope,  ascertain,  every  ear  will  con-* 
tain  8,  10,  12,  and  in  some  instances,  14  more  grains  than  the 
commcMi  white  or  red  wheat.  In  a  few,  very  lew,  instances,  of 
the  long- eared  wheat,  I  have  found  '2  spicula  or  rows  on  both 
sides  containing  5  grains  eaclu  I  would  esteem  it  a  kindnei^s  if 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  would  inform  me  whctlier  they 
limve  discovered  a  wheat  consisting  chiefly  of  4  grains  in  eaca 
of  ijc^  spicule  or  not.    The  long-earecl  wheats  promise  to  have 
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the  greatest  number  of  grains  in  each  spiculum  ;  tbourii  I  have 
found  the  same  circumstance  to  take  place  in  all  the  me  varie* 
ties  both  of  red  and  white  wheats  before  enumerated.  There  is 
one  Selector  mentioned  by  Ellis,  who  discovered  a  wheat,  each 
of  whose  rows  contained  4  grains  or  kernels.  He  observes,  the 
€ar  was  too  heavy  for  the  stalk,  and  on  this  account  its  culture 
was  relinauished.  . 

In  all  tne  varieties  where  I  have  found  4  grains  in,  each  spi- 
culum or  row,  I  never  observed  a  greater  tendency  in  the  wheat 
to  lodge  than  in  the  common  wheat ;  and  an  attentive  observer 
of  the  laws  of  the  Author  of  Nature  must  feel  convinced  he  or* 
ders  nothing  in  vain.  With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  smooth 
chaffed  wheat,  I  have  found  all  the  red  varieties  have  red  straw 
and  chaff;  in  many  instances  I  have  observed  white  straw,  chaff 
—-grain  yellowish  brown.  The  rest  have  white  straw,  chaff,  and 
grain.  A  wheat  called  Clark  wheat  is  said  to  be  grown  in  Sus- 
sex with  a  red  blossom,  chaff,  straw,  grain  white — tliis  variety 
I  have  never  observed.  Red  wheat,  though  heavier  than  our 
white  wheat,  is  not  so  highly  valued  by  the  millers  in  this  coun- 
ty.    The  Norfolk  white  wheat  is  mucn  approved. 

Triticum  j^stivumj  or  TriiTi^^r^.— This  wheat  has  so  com- 
pletely disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  the  Cumberland 
farmers,  that  when  Sir  J.  Sinclair  forwarded  to  our  President  a 

Seat  number  of  varieties  which  had  been  sent  him  from  France, 
ere  was  not  one  present  at  the  meeting  who  thought  fit  to 
make  any  trials.  If  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  or  any  of  his  friends,  have 
introduced  a  varietv  of  this  wheat,  which  is  found  to  answer  in 
the  north,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  try  it  a  second  time. 
The  progress  of  improvements  in  agriculture  is  frequently  im^ 
peded  by  the  injudicious  trials  of  her  friends,  whose  failure 
creates  a  de^ee  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the  great  class  of 

Professional  larmers,  with  respect  even  to  those  plans  which  have 
een  found  to  answer.  There  is  no  farmer,  however  prejudiced 
against  new  practices,  who  wiU  not  adopt,  with  ardour,  any  va- 
riety either  of  winter  or  summer  wheat,  which  his  own  observa- 
tion convinces  him  to  be  superior  to  those  generally  cultivated. 
Should  our  fashionable  agriculturists  introduce  amongst  us  more 
valuable  varieties  of  grain,  &c.  than  dny  we  can  at  present  boast 
of,  they  would  soon  find  all  the  farmers  in  the  kingdom  their 
most  firm  scholars  and  admirers, 

Canonlnjj  Mary^Port^  F.  SiBSOV* 

lUh  January  1814, 


in^  On  ihe  Cdtwre  tf  CarwU.  If 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAftMEE^'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  CuUurg  of  Carrcts^ 
S1B9 

The  foBowing  eKperimcBt,  made  hy  Mr  Btrnes  of  the 
Close  Abbey  Holnai  Cumberland,  proves  the  necessity  of  not 
implicitly  crediting  all  tlie  statements  made  even  by  some  of  our 
anost  eminent  writers  on  agriculture.  The  Reverend  Mr  Dick* 
son,  and  M.  Qiateau-vieuz,  condemn  the  use  of  dung  in  tlie  cul- 
ture of  carrots.  In  this  opinion  they  are  supportea  by  many 
other  authors.  Arthur  Young,  esq.  in  his  Farmer^s  Kalendar, 
published  1771,  page  71,  says,  *  If  you  would  conunand  your 
^  orops  of  this  root,  you  should  manure  the  land  with  25  or  30 

*  loads  of  dung  per  acre,  pretty  rotten :  plough  it  in,  and  then 
'  cover  the  seed  by  harrowing.  The  dung  neither  injures  the 
^  taste  of  the  carrot,  makes  .them  grow  deformed,  nor  causes 

*  the  canker.  A  farmer's  object  is  to  produce  as  great  a  quan- 
'  tity  as  possible  from  every  acre  ;  ivhich  must  undoubtedly  b^ 

*  accomplished  by  manure.'  In  confirmation  of  this  last  opir- 
fAoUj  I  transmit  yo:u  the  fqllowing  statement. 

Unmanured  Carrots^  sown  March  5lst  1808^ 

Too.    Stone. 

Roots .^.9  -  137  per  acre. 

Tops 4-   24  ditto. 

Manured,  dfier  Potatoes,  scnm  April  lih,  1808* 

Tun.    Stone. 

_  .  • 

Roots. •••.« 0 12  •<- 1  IS  per  acre. 

Top 5-71  ditto- 

The  soil  in  both  was  exactly  the  same ;  and  the  dung  halt 
rotten.  The  preceding  cr^p  had  in  both  instances  been  pota- 
toes ;  and  the  (juality  of  the  carrots  was  similar  in  both  cases. 
An  extensive  cf^llection  of  such  well  authenticated  experiments 
Wre  better  calculated  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  4ihan  all  the  theories  and  mere  reasonings  upon  them 
jret  published. 

Cananby,  Mary-PorU  F.  Sibson. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARAIER's  MAGAZINE 

On  ihe  Quantity  of  Meal  obtained  fnm  Oats  of  different  Weights. 

Sir, 

When  observing  lately,  that  I  had  never  met  with  any  tables 
for  computing  the  quantity  of  meal  contained  in  a  boll  of  oats, 
«xfiftgiren  weighty  an  intelligent  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood 


t     '    PraportiM  beiween  the  Wei^$  ^  Oak  imd  ii£^    Aji^ 
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inibnned  me,  that  he  had  a  set^  which  he  found  most  useful, 
and  so  accurate,  that  in  general,  with  some  calculation,  he  knew 
pretty  well  what  quantity  of  meal  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
miO,  when  he  manufactured  his  oats.    I  procured  a  copy  of  them 
from  him;  but  Fwas  somewhat  disappointed  on  account  of  their 
being  limited  to  but  few  cases — and  even  these  not  confined  to 
Hel  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  oats,  but  coming  down  to  oun- 
^ces,  occasioned,  I  imagine,  from  their  being  converted  from 
die  standard  of  some  ouier  county,  to  suit  the  standard  of  that 
in  whidi  he  lives.     On  an  examination  of  them,  however,  I 
perceived,  that  as  the  oats  increased  in  weight,  the  meal  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  proportion ;  and,  from  a  minute  com- 
parison of  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  law  of 
that  increase,  is  nearly  as  in  a  Table  which  I  subjoin  ;  by  at- 
tending to  which,  the  Table  may  be  carried  up  or  aown,  as  cir* 
cumstances  may  require.     It  must  be  observed,  however,  thlit 
the  steps  of  increase  are  here  marked  in  net  ounces,  which  by 
no  means  is  the  case ;  but  it  is  conceived,  that  it  answers  the 
purpose  better  by  doing  so,  than  by  going  into  minute  fractional 
parts ; — as,  if  the  principle  be  just,  no  error  worth  noticing  will 
be  occasioned ;  and  the  calculations  are  rendered  so  easy,  that 
any  person,  in  the  least  conversant  wiih  arithmetic,  can  perform 
them,  when  the  table  is  wished  to  be  enlarged.     It  was  likewise 
considered  unnecessary  to  load  the  Table  with  more  intermedi- 
ate examples ;  for  as  every  4  pounds  of  the  weight  of  oats  are 
given,  the  quantity  of  meal  of  any  intermediate  weight  can  ea- 
sily be  discovered. 

If  you  think  this  Table  deserving  of  a  comer  of  your  Maga- 
zine, you  may  give  it  a  place ;  and  it  may  be  rendered  more 
complete,  were  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents,  who  are 
accustomed  to  attend  more  accurately  to  their  agricultural  con- 
cerns than  I  do,  to  examine  it,  and  make  their  remarks.  A  ta- 
ble of  tliis  description  is  much  wanted ;  and  when  once  it  can 
be  relied  on,  must  prove  more  useful  to  farmers  than  many  that 
arc  published,  as  almost  all  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
oats ;  the  ascertaining  tlie  value  of  which  it  must  greatly  facili- 
tate. I  have  only  to  remark  fartlier,  that  it  is  obvious  tliat 
completely  correct  tables  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected,  oats 
being  so  much  drier  at  one  neriod  than  at  another  i  and  I 
am  likewise  inclined  to  think,  that  diiTcrent  soils,  as  well  as^  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  that  grain,  tnay  have  simiJar  effects  in  pro- 
ducing an  irregularity  in  the  quantity  of  meal  from  the  same 
weight  of  oats.  An  approximation  to  the  truth,  however,  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Farmer ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
I  now  trouble  you  with  this  commu^iication. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  servant,  B.  B, 

30/A  Oct,  181  y. 
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TABLE  showing  the  Weight  of  Meal  eontaiacd  in  s  Bbll  o( 
Oats,  Linlithgow  Standard  Measure,  when  the  Weight  of 

.  the  Oats  is  given,  with  the  quantity  in  Bolls  corresponding 
thereto,  and  the  quantity  of  Oats  requisite  to  produce  a  BoU 
of  Med ;  also,  xhe  rate  of  Increase  of  the  quantity  of  Mealy 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  Weight  of  Oats. 

N.  The  weight  is  Dutch,  and  the  nearest  fractional  part 
taken  when  net  lippies  do  not  occur. 
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Weiplit  of 

Weight  of  Mtal 

Rate 

Quantity 

of  JMeal  1 

Qnaritity  of  Oats 

a  BoU  of 

in  the  BoU  of 

of 

correfl]x>ndiDg  to  the] 

requisite  to  produce 

Oats. 

Oatit. 

Increase. 
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of  McaL 

a  Bull  of  Mca). 

St. 

JUb. 

St, 

Lib. 

Oa. 

Ounces. 

B.     F. 
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B.    F. 
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10 

— 

4 

15 

IS 

46 
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2      — 

I     2 

1,2^ 

10 

4 

5 

2 

11 
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10 

8 

5 

5 

9 

47 
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2     2i 

1     V 

3     Si 

10 

12 

5 

8 

8 

_ 

-     2 
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3     -t 

11 

_ 

5 

U 

7 

48 
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2     It 

11 

4 

5 

14 

7 

-^ 
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11 

8 

6 

1 

7 

49 
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1     1 

1     - 

11 

12 

6 

4 

8 

-     3 
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1     1 

-     If 

12 

•^_ 

6 

7 

9 

50 

-     3 
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1     M 

3     3 

12 

4 

6 

10 

11 

^-^ 

-     3 

1    H 

1     — 
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12 

8 

6 

13 

13 

51 
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1     3 
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2     2* 

12 

12 

7 

1 

— 

— 
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13 
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7 

4 

3 

52 
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13 

4 

7 

7 

7 

— 
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8 

7 

10 

11 

53 
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13 

12 

7 

14 

— 

— 
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3     3 

I     — 
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14 
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8 

1 

5 

54 
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3     Si^ 

14 

4 

8 

4 

11 

— - 

1     - 
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3     H 

U 

8 

8 

8 

1 
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3     -i 

U 

12 

8 

11 

8 
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15 
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8 

14 
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56 
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2     1:, 

15 

4 

9 

2 

7 

— 
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2     Ji 
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15 

8 

9 

5 

15 

57 

1     - 

2     3 

-     3 

1      ox 

15 

12 

9 

9 

8 

— 

1     - 

-     3 

1     It 

iiT.  J9.  The  Oats  arc  no(  sup}M>scd  to  l>c  miUed  tiU  after  tiie  middle  of  IMarchp 
vdien  quite  dry.  If  nianufacturtd  iMfore  Cundienias,  a  sixteenth;  ami  ii'  afler 
Cindlcuiai,  but  before  the  middle  of  ^larch,  a  thiit«  .Mcuud  purt  of  llic  (j^iautit^r 
«f  Mai  marked  ia  the  Tabic,  nifiy  be  deducted. 


19  JBemaris  en  3ir  SndiVs  Reaping  MaMnem  F«k 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMSft's  MAOAZINX. 

Observations  on  tke  Trial  of  Mr  Smithes  Peaping  Machine  hefint 
a  Committee  of  tke  Dalkeith  Farming  Club^ 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  lately  had  «a  opportunity  of  reading  the  account 
:  given  in  the  last  Number  of  jour  valuable  work  *  of  tlie  second 
trial  of  a  Reaping  Machine,  befc»«  the  Committee  of  the  Dal* 
keith  Farming  Club. '  Having  been  present  on  the  occasion 
idhidcd  to,  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  surprise  at  the  un- 
favourable account  there  presented — or  my  regret  that  such  an 
errcneoas  :Stateinent  should  have  been  honoured  with  a  place  in 
your  pages. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  scrutinize  the  motives  that  could  have 
prompted  the  account  given.:  these,  I  am  in  charily  bound  to 
believe  fair  aixl  upriglu— especially  after  wliat  is  stated  by  you 
regarding  the  opportunities  and  respectability  of  your  corres- 
pondent. But  1  am  perfectly  satisfied,  -tliat,  with  the  purest  in- 
tentions, tliis  ivriter  is  doing  ?what  lie  can  to  propagate  error, 
«nd  to  damp  the  ardour  of  improvement,  bv  statements  nt»t  more 
remarkable  for  tlieir  incorrx3ctness,  than  the  baneful  efiects  they 
are,  especially  at  this  moment,  calculated  to  produce. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  too  happened  to  he  present  at  the 
trial  of  Mr  S.'s  Maciiine;  but,  instead  *  of  being  fflled  with 
<Iespair^ '  like  your  correspondent,  my  mind  was  most  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  dt*sideraium  in  agriculture 
is  on  the  very  eve  of  being  supplied.  So  different  are  the  coor 
elusions  which  different  persons  will  sometimes  deduce  from  the 
same  premises. 

Tlie  *  A^iculturist '  seems  to  be  -*'ery  fimdi  displeased  with 
rtie  accounts  tltat  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  tl^e  machine  operated ;  and  he  professes  to  liave 
for  his  object  *  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  wliicli  might 
arise  from  these  garbled  descriptions. '    * 

That  the  account  said  to  have  been  given  in  the  Edinburgh 
Courant,  is  too  iiighly  coloured,  I  am  wiUing  to  concede  ;  and 
that  on  this  occasion  Uie  corn  was  more  imperfectly  cut  than  on 
the  former  one,  is  equally  true.  Still,  the  approximation  was 
extremely  near ;  and  I  might  almost  say,  no  person  there  pre- 
ffent,  whose  mind  is  free  from  prejudice,  could  hesitate  to  believe 
that  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  reaping,  is  not 
only  a  possMfy  but  a  p'ohahle,  and  even  certain  event,  which 
xnust  take  place  at  a  period  itiv  from  remote. 

11  the  account  publislied  in  the  Courant  be  too  favourable^ 
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that  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Star  does  not  seem  liable 
to  the  same  objection.  I  herewith  send  it,  that  you  may  Jay  jt 
before  your  readers,  if  you  think  this  necessary ;  as  many  of 
them  mav  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it.  It  does  not 
appear  whetlier  the  author  of  this  report  is  '  a  Mathematician^ 
«n  Antiquarian,  or  a  Member  of  the  Edinburgh  Institute, '  a 
species  of  animal  for  whom  your  correspondent  seems  to  have 
no  great  liking — ^nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  to  inquire :  But 
one  thinir  is  certain,  tliat  this  account  seems  to  coincide  with 
what  I  understand  to  have  been, the  sentiments  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  tlie  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  spectators  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion. 

As  the  report  in  the  Star  seems  to  me  to  contain,  by  anticipa- 
tion,  a  satisfactonr  answer  to  many  of  the  statements  of  tht 

*  Agriculturist, '  1  shall  here  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  re- 
marks on  the  remaining  part  of  this  communication. 

Xstj  '  The  members  of  the  Committee,  and  I  may  add,  the 

*  m.ijority  of  the  Members  of  the  Club,  were  much  disappointed 

*  by  the  issue  of  the  trial. ''  Tliis  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case 
in  a  strict  and  proper  sense.  For,  in  thejfr^/  place,  not  a  ty  the  of 
the  members  were  present ;  and,  if  the  majority  of  the  Club  be 
really  of  your  correspondent's  opinion,  (which  is  not  understood 
to  be  the  case),  the  rest  must  have  received  their  information 
merely  from  the  report  of  others :  In  the  second^  a  very  suffi- 
cient reason  appeared  why  the  machine  cut  more  imperfectly  on 
this  than  on  the  former  occasion,  which  the  report  in  the  Star 
points  out :  But,  thirdly^  the  impression  on  tlie  majority  oi  the 
spectators,  I  must  confidently  affirm,  was  decidedly  the  reverse 
of  what  is  stated  by  your  correspondent;  a  fact,  of  which  my- 
self was  a  witness.  An  aged  friend  of  miit^,  who  has  been  an 
agriculturist  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  who  had  from  the 
b!^nning  ridiculed  (as  was  perhaps  natural  in  a  person  of  his 
age  and  haLils)  the  project  of  a  reaping  machine,  on  seeing'  the 
effixrts  of  Mr  S.'s  admirable  contrivance,  could  not  rcstram  his 
delight ;  but,  bursting  asunder  the  trammels'of  ))reju(Iice,  ex- 
claimed, in  thehe;!ring  of  many,  ^  Who  could  have  believed  it ! ' 

2dy  ^  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  all  along  none  of  the 
'  most  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  a  machine  will  be  in- 
'  vented  to  be  genei*ally  employed  in  reaping  corn  j  and  the  re- 

*  suit  of  this  trial  has  in  some  measure  tended  to  strengtlirn  my 

*  doubts  on  the  subject. '  llie  Agriculturist  might  have  s})ared 
this  remark,  as  it  sufficiently  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
this  communication ;  and  your  readers  will  doubt  whether  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  this  gentleman  on  the  subject  are  x  vAXy 
l|ie  Jesuit  of  fair  oiid  impirual  obseiTationi  or  of  precouccived 
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opinions  unfriendly  to  such  an  examination.  Is  it  reasonable 
to  siipposp,  because  three  years  have  been  insufficient  to  perfect 
the  Reapin)sr  Machine,  the  attempt  must  ultimately  fail  ?  The 
thrashing  machine  itself  required  upwards  of  thirty  years  before 
it  could  be  at  all  introduced  into  pi*actice ;  and  it  wns  several 
years  in  use  before  it  received  some  of  its  most  important  im* 
provements. 

Sd,  ^  In  certain  favourable  situations,  where  the  ground  is 

*  perfectly,  or  nearly  level,  and  where  the  corn  is  not  lodged,  it 
^  maybe  possible  to  operate  on  it  by  machinery ;  but,  in  different 

*  circumstances,,  it  will  be  quite  impracticable. '  On  this  point  of 
the  Agriculturist's  letter,  you  vcn' justly  remark,  '  it  might  have 
'  been  evident  from  the  first,  that  no  machine  could  ever  be 
^  constructed  which  should  operate  on  n  rough  or  imequal  sur« 

*  face,  or  upon  grain  lodged  by  liea\'y  rains,  or  twisted  by  high 

*  winds ;  yet  it  ceilainly  would  be  a  most  im)K)rtant  acquisition, 
*.  if  machinery  could  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  crop  of 

*  which  the  circumstances  are  favourable. '  If  any  one  should 
point  out  to  the  *  Agriculturist '  a  scheme  by  which  to  gain  1000 
guineaSf  would  he  reject  it  because  the  net  profit  would  amount 
only  to  1000  pounds  r  But,  ev&i  oii  this  point,  your  concession 
seems  to  mc  to  go  a  great  deal  too  far ;  as  every  person  who  has 
iiad  an  opportunity  to  sec  the  machine  at  work,  must  be  satis* 
fied,  that  it  will  be  efiective  even  on  ground  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent rough  and  uneven.  If,  indeed,  tlie  roughness  be  such  as 
to  preclude  ahogethcr  the  use  of  the  plough,  tliis  machine  can- 
not be  used  :  but  its  application  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  that 
of  the  plough — whatever  ground  can  be  ploughed,  tlie  same 
fieems  capable  of  being  reaped  by  Mr  S.'s  machine. 

4///,  *  If  then  the  result  was  unsatisfactory,  altliough  the  field 

*  on  which  it  was  made  was  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  may  it 

*  not  be  inferred,  that  matters  would  have  l>een  still  woi^sc  in 

*  different  circumstances  ?  '  The  field  on  which  the  trial  was 
made,  could  not  be  said  to  have'  been  so  completely  suited  for 
the  purpose  as  is  here  intimated*  It  had  been  cros^-ploughed, 
and  the  ridges  altered  in  spring,  and  placed  at  right  angles  to 
their  former  direction — it  was  just  as  ill  suited  for  the  pur))ose  on 
that  account,  as  any  flat  field  could  ]X)ssil)ly  be :  nor,  attev  all, 
was  the  work  performed  in  a  manner  so  decidedly  imperfect  us 
your  correspondent  seems  to  insinuate ;  though,  it  must  be  cou* 
jiessed,  it  was  inferior  to  last  year's  performance. 

5///,  You  very  jjcrtincntly  add,  •  Wc  wish  our  correspondent 

*  had  assigned  the  reason  why  the  execution  was  much  inferioi 
^  to  what  it  was  last  year,  especially  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 
f  com  was  laixl  down  more  regularly — and  also  why  the  machine 
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*  WA8  not  repaired,  and  the  trial  repeated. '  These  arc  questions 
which  will  naturally  sug|3[cst  themselves  to  eveiy  reader.  To  the 
first  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  proceeded  from  au  attempt  to 
flubstitute  the  highest  tempered  steel  for  a  (Coarscr  species  cm- 
ployed  on  the  former  occasion,  and  which  cKpericnce  has  de- 
monRtrated  to  be  best  adapted  to  die  reaping  process ;  and,  to 
the  other,  tliat  although  tlie  machine  had  succeeded  in  perform- 
ing tlie  work  within  the  time  limited,  in  die  most  satisiHictory 
manner,  the  inventor  would  have  found  it  obviously  inimical  to 
his  interest  to  accept  of  the  premium  wider  the  conditions  oiTered*. 
As,  however,  this  is  explained  more  at  lar^c  in  the  report  allud- 
ed to,  it  is  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  farther  on  the  subject. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Edinburgh^  Jan,  1,  1814.  Meciianicus. 

Agreeable  to  the  desire  of  our  correspondent,  die  letter  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  subjoined. 

Reaping  Machine. 

**  We  have  been  favoured  by  our  correspondent  in  Dalkeith 
widi  the  following  communication. — 

The  Farming  Club  of  this  place,  as  the  public  are  aware, 
have  oflertfd  a  reward  of  500/.  to  the  person  who  shall  invent  a 
machine  of  a  two-horse  power,  capable  of  ciitdng  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  two  Scotch  acres  of  grain  in  five  hours.  I-ast  year 
there  was  produced  by  Mr  Smith,  of  the  Deanston  Cotton 
Works,  a  machine  of  the  most  ingenious  construction,  alike 
remarkable  for  its  strength,  simplicity,  and  power.  It  was  on 
that  occasion  understood,  that  although  the  premium  was  not 
awarded,  die  machine  had  given  great  satisfaction  ;  had  at  once 
cxinverted  the  iircredulous,  by  exhibiting  ocular  demonstration 
erf*  the  pracdcabilit^  of  the  invendon,  and  inspired  those,  not 
8Q  apt  to  despair  ot  human  ingenuity,  or  so  ready  to  set  bounds 
to  human  irpprovement,  widi  the  confident  hope  that  the  object 
in  view  had  been  already  accomplished. 

Mr  Smith  again  came  forward  on  Friday  last,  widi  a  machine 
of  the  same  construction,  but  considerably  improved.  No  com- 
petitors, appeared,  though  some  were  expected.  Instead  of  a 
one-horse  power,  as  last  year,  Mr  S.  had  his  machine  con- 
structed on  this  occasion,  of  a  two- horse  power.  The  trial  was 
made  at  Lugton,  on  a  field  of  oats  belonging  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch.  'Tlie  machine  had  reaped  nearly  a  Scotch  , 
acre  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  w*hen  by  an  unaccountable  luibiake 
in  the  person  directing  it,  one  of  the  wheels  was  so  much  Injiir- 
od  M  to  prevent  the  machine  from  being  longer  wrought.  V\\e 
i^aty,  however,  was  trifling,  and  ^ight  have  been  repaired 
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within  a  few  hours ;  and,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  that  it  arose* 
from  an  accidental  mistake,  not  likely  to  be  of  frequent  occm^ 
rencc  in  practice. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  submit  a  few  obsefirations  on  thit 
subject,  we  would  remark,  in  tl>e  first  place,  that  since  last  year 
some  great  and  important  Improvements  have  been  made  on  this 
machine.  At  the  former  trial,  the  cutting  process  was  indeed 
performed  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory;  but  the  way  in 
which  the  cut  corn  was  laid,  was  not  wety  well  adapted  to  its 
being  gathered  into  sheaves.  Mr  Smith  has  now  succeeded  in 
applying  to  this  defect  a  remedy  at  once  the  most  simple  and 
complete.  He  has  disclosed  a  principle,  which  enables  him  to 
lay  the  cut  corn,  not  only  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  swath^ 
(which  is  the  ntost  convenient  mode  for  binding  it),  but  at  any 
angle  that  may  be  desired  by  the  husbandman. 

It  must  be  confessed,  howcVer,  tliat  the  highly  tempered 
knives  employed  by  Mr  S.  on  the  present  occasion,  do  not  seem 
so  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  reaping,  as  those  of  inferior 
materials  eniploycd  last  year ;  because,  in  this  process,  a  rough* 
Hess  of  edge  seems  to  be  essentially  requisite.  Mr  S.  seems  to 
be  quite  aware  of  this,  and  htis  promised  to  attend  to  it  His' 
macnine  last  year  cut  to  perfettion,  but  was  defective  in  laying 
the  corn.  This  year  he  has  succeeded  to  admiration  in  laying 
the  corn  ;  though  his  present  cutters  are  defective.  What  then 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  combine  the  estimable  properties  of 
the  two  machines,  by  merely  substituting  new  cutters  of  the 
same  temper  and  materials  as  those  employed  last  year,  on  the 
improved  cylinder,  used  on  the  present  occasion  ? 

No  human  invention  is  produced  at  once  in  a  perfect  form* 
Look  nt  the  steam-engine,  the  spinning  a,nd  carding  machinery  j 
or,  which  is  more  to  the  present  purpose,  look  at  the  thrashing 
mill,  and  consider  how  long  it  was  before  any  one  of  these  inven- 
tions arrived  at  its  present  state  of  improvement  They  have^ 
one  and  all  of  them,  set  out  from  rude  beginnings  ;  experience 
lias  gra{hially  suggested  one  improvement  after  another ;  till,  in 
many  of  them,  the  rude  original  is  hardly  to  be  recognized  in 
tlie  present  improved  instrument'.  The  reaping  machine  alone^ 
seems  to  form  an  exception  to  this  general  law  of  human  im« 
provement ;  for  it  appears  at  once  to  nave  started  up  in  a  form 
almost  perfect.  But  let  us  apply  the  same  means  to  improve  it 
— let  fair  experiment  be  made — let  us  make  those  alteraliona 
which  experience  shall  point  out ;  and  there  cannot  remain  a 
doubt,  that  one  half  of  the  time  which  was  found  necessary  to 
improve  and  mature  the  thrashing  machine,  will  be  more  than 
fiufiicieht  to  perfect  the  reaping  machine,  an  insjtrument  of  at 
Ivast  equal  utility.     Again,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  before 
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we  can  properly  appreciate  the  powers  and  properties  of  any 
mechanical  contrivance,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  maaaf^e  it  with 
dexterity,  else  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  faults  which  arise 
from  our  owa  want  of  skill.  To  give  the  machine  fair  play, 
both  the  horses  and  men  employed,  would  require  to  be  trained 
to  use  it ;  and  to  us  it  appears,  that  for  the  reaping  machine^ 
s  very  short  process  of  discipline  is  necessary.  A  twentieth 
part  of  the  care  and  attention  recmisite  to  learn  the  use  of  the 
plough,  would  more  than  answer  the  purpose.  Turn  a  pair  of 
untrained  horses  into  a  field  with  the  a)mmon  plough,  and  put 
that  instrument  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  has  never  learn- 
ed to  manage  it,  and  see  what  bungling  would  take  place.  But 
would  it  not  be  unfair,  from  such  a  trial,  to  cry  out  against  the 
plough,  (one  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  human  ingp- 
nuity),  and  to  contend  that  it  is  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes  lor 
which  it  is  constructed  ? — and  yet  this  argument,'  or  an  argument 
quite  as  unfair  and  as  destitute  of  weight,  has  been  employed 
by  some  individuals  against  Mr  S/s  discovery. 

Some  persons  have  wondered  that  Mr  S.  did  not  wait  to 
make  a  second  trial  of  the  machine,  seeing  the  premium  offered 
was  so  considerable.     We  do  not  ])rofcss  to  know  the  motives 
of  that  gentleman  ;  nor  are  we  certain,  that  a  second  trial  wa% 
compatible  with  the  rules  of  the  competition  ;  though  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  the  known  liberality  of  the  Club  would 
not  have  refused  such  a  request.     But  Mr  S.  could  not  have 
accepted  the  premium,  although  his  machine  had  given  the  full- 
est satisfaction.     The  Club  holds  out  the  reward  only  to  the  per- 
son who  shall  engage  not  to  cover  his  invention  with  a  patent. 
if  Mr  S.'s  machine  be  found  to  answer  completely,  he  never 
could  be  expected  to  consent  to  give  up  the  invention  for  500/. : 
Indeed,  it  is  doubtful,  how  far  he  would  be  wise  to  part  with  it 
for  tefi,  or  even  twenty  times  that  sura.     In  offering  a  premium. 
under  tliis  restriction,  the  Dalkcitli  Club  seem  to  have  commit- 
ted an  error,  which  we  hope  to  see  soon  done  away.    They 
have  offered  a  reward  whicti  can  never  be  accepted  of.     If  the 
machine  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  the  premium  cannot  be 
demanded ;  if  it  do  answer,  it  cannot  be  accepted  of;  f\&  n  patent 
would,  to  die  inventor,  be  a  hundred  fold  more  valuable.     In 
fltatinjs;  this,  however,  we  would  by  no  means  wish  to  reflect  oa 
the  Club,  or  to  detract  from  its  merits ;  and  we  sincerely  believe 
that  the  mistake  has  been  committed  from  complete  inadverten- 
cy.    This  respectable  Association  has  already  done  much  good 
to  the  country  ;  and  we  anticipate  still  greater  benefits  from  the 
bown  liberality  and  patriotism  of  its  members* 

DaUeitkf  Sej)t.  4.  1813. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

I 

On  the  Management  of  Farm-Dung. 

Sir, 

'  As  the  ]nd!s{)cnsable  necessity  of  repeated  applications  ( 
Dung — tliat  is  to  say,  putrescent  animal,'  and  vegetable  ina 
ters,  for  recruiting  and  prescrvin<y  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
Universally  admitted,  every  meansDy  which  the  quantity  of  th 
important  substance  may  bo  enlarged,  or  its  eflicacy  increases 
must  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  You  have,  therefore,  done  tl 
public  good  service,  in  communicating  the  thoughts  of  so  dil 

i;cnt  and  successful  an  inquirer  into  the  secrets  of  nature^  as  the  i 
ustrious  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  on  this  subject;  By  a  careful  coi 
sidcration  of  such  scientific  principles,  and  applying  them  a< 
cording  to  circumstances,  the  attentive  husbandman  may  adju: 
his  own  practice — enlarge  the  quantity,  and  improve  the  qual 
ty  of  his  farm- dung — and  thus  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  coui 
try.  If  you  think  the  following  remarks  can  tend  any  thing  I 
that  purpose^  if  you  please  you  may  publish  them  in  your  nes 
Number. 

Sir  Humphr}'  begins  with  vegetable  substances,  and  shovt 
that  preen  succulent  plants  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  ei 
«ly  soluble  matter.  He  recommends,  tlierefore,  that  they  h 
ploughed  into  the  ground  while  they  are  still  fresh  and  greer 
about  the  time  of  tneir  flowering.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  generality  of  green  plants  can  be  used  to  greater  ad  van 
tagc  than  tli&t  of  ploughing  them  immediately  into  the  groum 
fis  manure.  Besides,  if  the  plants  are  to  be  raised  on  the  ground 
which  they  are  destined  to  manure,  that  ground  must  either  b 
possesscdof  a  tolerable  share  of  fertility,  or  the  plants  must  be  c 
a  puny  growth,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  thus  obtained  in 
considerable.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  great  part  of  the  sub 
stance  of  which  those  plants  are  composed,  must  be  derives 
from  the  soil ;  and  ploughing  in  the  plants  is  not  a  great  dea 
more  than  restoring  to  it  that  of  which  it  had  been  rcccntl; 
robbed. 

Jh'f/ sfraxv^  that  5s,  the  stems  of  plants,  dried  and  hardenci 
in  the  air,  is  justly  represented  as  widely  dillering  from  tende: 
green  plants,  being  possessed  of  little  easily  soluble  mattcji^,  an< 
much  woody  fibre.  To  overcome  the  resistance  to  solution 
which  this  substance  has  acquired,  it  is  commonly  submittei 
to  some  kind  of  fermentation  -,  and  Sir  Humphry  expresses  hi 
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doubt  of  thiB  propriety  of  indiscriminatingly  adopting  this  prac- 
tice, recommending  rather  to  cut  straw  small,  and  keep  it  dry 
till  it  be  ploughed  into  the  ground.  So  long  as  farmers  must 
keep  live  stock,  and  not  only  supply  them  wiih  a  variety  of  food, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  health  and  cleanliness,  accommodate  them 
i^ith  a  comfortable  bed  of  litter,  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
will  much  straw  remain,  ^even  of  the  worst  quality,  to  be  used 
in  the  manner  here  recommended.  But  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  take  under  consideration  a  prescription  so  directly  opposite  to 
ordinary  practice. 

Sir  Humphry  does  not  here  give  explicit  reasons  for  prescrib- 
ing the  application  of  unfermented  straw  as  manure,  reserving 
these  till  he  come  to  treat  of  composite  manure.  He  only  says, 
that  '  though  it  would  produce  less  effect  at  first;  yet  its  influ- 
'  ence  would  be  much  more  lasting ;  *  which  no  doubt  would  be 
the  case.  But  the  farmer  expects  a  prompt  return.  The  soil, 
indeed,  is  continually  consuming  all  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  committed  to  it;  and,  gradually  reducing  them  to  to- 
tal dissolution,  absorbs  the  dissolveil  matter,  and  yields  it  again 
&r  the  nourishment  of  growing  plants.  But  when  such  sub- 
stances are  dry,  they  imbibe  moisture  partially,  and  the  decom- 
position is  languid  and  slow.  If,  however,  a  quantity  of  straw, 
steeped  for  some  days  in  water,  till  it  become  soft  and  pliant,  be 
put  in  the  ground,  two  or  three  inches  uuder  the  suri'ace,  any 
plant,'  growing  over,  or  contiguous  to  it,  will  in  a  short  time 
assume  a  deep  verdure  and  vigorous  growth,  and  grow  for  some 
years  with  remarkable  luxuriance,  after  the  conformation  of  the 
straw  is  annihilated,  and  no  traces  of  it  left.  Hence  it  M'ould 
appear,  that  straw,  soaked  and  suppled  in  water,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  dry  sti'aw:  for  though,  by  the  force  of  fermentation^ 
the  component  principles  of  vegetables  are  disengaged ;  and 
such  as  are  capable  of  taking  a  gtiseous  form,  are  dissipated  iii 
air,  and  lost  to  the  husbandman,  before  they  are  coniniitted  to 
the  ground ;  yet  tliey  would  ferment  more  freely  in  the  ground, 
by  being  first  well  soaked  in  water;  and  Sir  Humphry  approves 
of  a  slight  incipient  fermentation,  for  which  the  presence  of  wa- 
ter is  requisite.  As  straw  alone,  however,  is  seldom  used  as  a 
manure,  any  farther  consideration  of  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  its  eilects,  may  be  waved  till  we  come  to  composite 
manure,  which  chiefly  occupies  ilie  attention  of  the  farmer. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  judicious  remarks  of  this  celebrated 
author,  on  manures  from  animal  substances,  may  be  passed. 

The  dung  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  is  itself  a  composite^ 
consisting  of  animal  matter,  mixed  with  the  undigested  fibrsi 

▼OL.  XT.  NO.  57.  B 
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of  their  food ;  and  we  are  informed,  that  it  yields  nearly  the 
same  products  as  vegetable  substances.  This  substance  is  al- 
ways less  or  more  moist  when  voided;  and  if  continued  so,  soon 
^lecomposes  and  disappears  in  the  soil  with  which  it  is  mixed  %  ' 
but  if  suddenly  dried,  will  keep  in  perfect  preservation  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  alm(»t  lose  its  peculiar  fetor  ;  it  will  even  lon^ 
preserve  the  same  appearance,  when  afterwards  buried  in  the 
moist  earth,  llie  dung  of  live  stock  is  still  more  compounded 
by  the  straw  and  o£faIs  which  have  served  for  their  Ktter ;  and 
this  mixture  forms  the  dunghill,  on  which  the  farmer  depends 
for  renovating  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  management  of  tbu» 
substance,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  most  efficient,  is 
therefore  of  great  importance ;  and  on  this,  we  are  favoured 
with  the  opinion  of  this  illustrious  philosopher.  \  A  slight  in- 
^  cipient  fermentation, '  «ays  he,  *  is  undoubtedly  of  use  in  tlie 
^  dunghill, '  (and  indeed  it  is  unavoidable) ;  *  for  by  means  of 

*  it,  a  disposition  is  brought  on,  in  the  woody  fibre,  to  decay 
^  and  dissolve,  when  ploughed  into  the  soil. '-^ And  again:  '  Too 

*  great  a  degree  of  fermentation  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  com- 
^  posito  manure  of  the  dunghill;  it  is  better  that  there  should 
'  be  no  fermentation  at  all  before  the  manure  is  used,  than  that 

*  it  should  be  carried  too  far. '  To  form  a  candid  judgnjent  oT 
this  opinion,  it  seems  proper  to  teke  a  view  of  the  putrefactive 
fermentation,  in  those  varieties  which  circumstances  produce. 

The  three  great  agents  of  fermentation — water,  a  warm  tem- 
perature, and  air,  have  each  their  peculiar  effect  5  as  their  pre*; 
sence  is  less  or  more  abundant.  If  fermentable  substances  are 
immersed  in  water,  the  process  goes  on  very  slowly  ;  the  parts 
of  the  subject  are  rather  separating,  than  the  component  prin- 
ciples disengaging ;  and  this  is  accelerated  by  heat.  Wlien  the 
subject  is  exposed  to  the  free  access  of  the  air,  a  hot  fermenta- 
tion quickly  commences,  which  is  most  rapid  in  a  warm  tem- 
f)erature,  and  when  there  is  just  moisture  enough  to  keep  it  a- 
ive.  Thus  circumstanced,  fiirm-dung  quickly  consumes ;  more 
than  half  perhaps  of  its  bulk  escapes  in  vapour  and  gas ;  and 
what  remains,  by  being  rendered  less  soluble,  niust  yield  less 
support  to  vegetation.  Our  senses  may  convince  us,  that  such  is 
the  case,  if  wo  will  take  the  pains  to  make  use  of  them,  and 
<;hou]d  overcome  the  prejudice  so  generally  prevalent,  for  wast- 
ing both  tlie  bulk  and  value  of  fafm-dung  by  fermentation,  be- 
fore it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground.  It  is  in  vain  to  Attempt  ta 
check  the  rapidity  of  fermentation  in  dung,  thus  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  that  process,  by  watering,  as  Sir  Humphry  justly 
observes ;  for  when  it  is  laid  up  open  to  the  air  on  all  sides,  no 
more  w^atcr  will  adlicre  to  it,  4han  serves  to  hasten  its  consump- 
tioiiv 
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Some  degree  of  fermentation  will  indeed  be  ever  operatinpf  in 
this  highly  putrescible  sabstance,  before  it  can  be  carried  to  the 
f  Ad  ;  out  it  is  more  economical  to  control,  tluin  to  accelerate  it. 
The  component  principles  might  then  be  preserved  almost'  en- 
tire, and  turned  into  the  ground  in  that  state.    As  fermenta^'on 
proceeded,  a  genial  heat  would  be  raised  in  the  soil ;  the  volttile 
principles  escaping,  would  go  dii-ectly  to  the  sufiport  of  vegrta- 
tion  ;  and  the  more  refractory  parts  would  be  gradually  dissolr** 
ing,  and  both  yielding  food  to  plants,  and  mending  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  soil.     To  allay  the  fermentation,  Sir  Humphry  pre- 
scribes covering  dung  with  compact  earth,  so  as  to  seal  it  up 
from  the  access  of  the  air,  having  first  dried  it  as  much  a<%  pos- 
sible.    In  this;  he  is  perhaps  not  quite  correct.     Turning  it' 
over  to  be  dried,  would  provoke  fermentation ;  and  it  would  bfe 
impossible  to  make  it  so  dry  as  to  be  incapable  of  fermenting. 
Besides,  as  the  fermentation  is  most  violent  when  water  is  preseht 
iti  a  low  proportion,  the  consumption  would  be  rapid,  and  the 
residue  of  little  value.     But  the  dunghill,  which  is  daily  au^ 
menting,  cannot  be  sealed  up.     His  prescription  for  its  site  is 
more  commendable.     He  directs  that  it  be  shaded  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  that  it  be  an  excavation^ 
paved  in  the  bottom,  from  which  no  water  can  spontaneously 
escape.     If  all  the  dung  litter,  and  every  kind  of  refuse  putres- 
cible matter,  about  a  farm,  be  successively  collected  into  such  a 
place,  blended  together,  and  regularly  spread  with  a  level  sur- 
&ce  over  the  whole  space,  the  mass  can  then  be  duly  compress- 
ed, to  exclude  the  too  free  admission  of  air.     Over  this,  any 
urine  of  the  live  stock,  which  the  litter  has  not  absorbed,  cham- 
ber-ley, and  every  kind  of  foul  water,  should  from  time  to  time 
be  sprinkled ;   and  when  these  are  not  suilicient,  plain  water 
should  be  added,  to  keep  the  surface  always  quite  moist.    When 
farm  dung  is  managed  in  this  manner,  all  its  parts  being  brought 
nearly  in  contact  by  con»pression,  and  the  small  interstices  filled 
with  liquid,  the  fermentation   is  restrained,  and  the  manure  is 
suffering  very  little  loss,  either  in  bulk  or  fcnilizin;!  quality : — at  ' 
the  same  time,  it  is  undergoing  a  very  important  preparation. 
The  fibres,  soaked  in  putrid  water,  though  not  consumed,  are 
much  weakenetl ;  the  cohesion  of  the  parts  is  relaxed ;  the  o- 
lasticity  destroyed;  and  the  mass  is  fitted  to  dissolve  in  the  soil, 
and  yield  abundant  nourishment  to  growing  vegetables,  the  vo- 
latile and  most  soluble  parts  not  havmg  been  previously  dissipat- 
ed by  a  powerful  fermentation.     If  a  quantity  of  farm-dung  be 
taken  out  of  a  wet  dungstead,  and  laid  loosely  up  to  the  air,  it; 
wiUbc  cool  at  first;  but  heat  will  s(x>n  be  generated;  it  will  smoho 
▼iolcmtly,  and  emit  very  pungent  efHuvia ;  which  may  convince 
any  one,  that  the  value  of  tiic  manure  has  been  preserved  by 
lietnc  kept  ill  that  situation. 

B3^ 
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From  a  dungstead  of  this  description,  wbere.all  the  diffenoit 
matters  are  blended  together,  closely  compressed,  and  equaHar 
soaked  with  putrid  water,  different  soits,  to  suit  different  soilg 
or  purposes,  cannot  be  taken  ;  but  one  sort,  suitable  for  all  soils 
■  and  crops,  will  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  possible  sorts  or 
varieties.  It  is  believed,  that  farm-dung^  managed  as  abovet 
mav  be  successfully  applied  to  every  kind  of  soil.  Soils,  indeedf 
.  tvhichare  dry  and  triable,  and  easily  disposed  tofall  into  fine  mouldy 
sooner  operate  the  decomposition  of  unfermented  dung,  than 
those  which  are  cohesive,  and  more  retentive  of  water;  but 
such  dung,  by  fermenting  in  the  soil,  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
mellowing  soils  of  the  latter  description.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  such  manure  can  be  less  proper  for  turnips.  After  the  parts 
.  sre  become  flaccid  by  compression  and  long  steeping  in  putrid 
.water,  this  manure,  lying  compact,  and  holding  as  much  water  as 
it  can  absorb  and  retain,  one  would  think  that  turnips  would  be 
exposed  to  as  little  hazard  over  it  as  over  highly  fermented  dung, 
and  find  much  more  nourishment.  But  ii  the  turnip  husband- 
man shall  persist  in  dissipating  one  half  of  his  manure,  in  order 
to  get  the  use  of  the  other,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  o- 
thers  should  follow  such  a  wasteful  example. 

These  crude  remarks,  which  other  business  has  prevented  me 
from  putting  in  a  better  form,  contain  the  judgement  which  I 
and  a  number  of  my  neighbours  have  formed  relating  to  the 
management  of  farm  dung,  founded  on  a  pretty  long  tract  of 
experience  ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty,  upon  your  invitation,  to 
submit  them  to  the  public.  Here  it  may  be  added,  that  we  find 
farm-dung,  treated  as  above,  well  adapted  for  compounding 
with  peat- moss,  according  to  Lord  Meadowbank's  rule,  of 
which  we  approve,  and  such  of  us  as  have  access  to  that  sub- 
stance, practise.  If  you  please,  you  may  give  this  a  place  i]| 
your  valuable  publication. 

I  am.    Sir,   your  humble  Servant, 

Clydesdale y  20th  Oct.  1813.  A.  D, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAG-AZINE. 

On  Cultivating  Potatoes  from  the  Seed. 
Sir, 
In  your  review  of  Mr  Headrick's  survey  of  Forfarshire,  yow 
tiotice  that  he  advises  the  same  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
breeds  of  plants,  as  to  those  of  animals.  This  advice  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  is  not  new ;  for  you  will  find  this  attention 
Tscommended  by  myself  many  years  ago,  in  a  paper  signed 
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Miso-xnixis,  in  No.  XXL  of  the  Magazine,  the  first  commuixi- 
cation  in  vol.  VI. 

As  the  object  of  Mr  Headrick's  detail  of  his  experiment 
on  potatoes,  must  have  been  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge, 
and  establish  truth,  I  cannot  suppose  he  will  be  disposed  to  take 
offence,  if  I  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject;  especially 
Bs  you  have  merely  quoted  this  part  of  the  text,  without  mak- 
ing any  remark  on  it. 

It  is  not  intended  to  dispute  the  facts  stated  by  Mr  Headrickv 
but  his  reasoning  only.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  it 
teems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  there  should  have  been  but 
five  distinct  sorts  of  potatoes  from  the  seed  contained  in  ihre^ 
plums  or  ^ples,  and  that  the  quantity  of  or// the  five  sorts  should 
Iiave  been  remarkably  good ;  for  there  are  generally  many  more 
than  five  distinct  varieties  of  potatoes  obtained  from  one  plum 
or  apple ;  and  seldom  is  one  new  variety,  in  a  score,  found  wor- 
thy of  cultivation. 

Mr  Headrick  says,   *  They  continued  to  yield  a  more  abund* 

*  ant,  as  well  as  a  more  palatable  produce,  than  any  other  pota- 

*  toes  then  cultivated  in  the  parish  of  Cambuslang  near  Glas- 

*  gow ;  until  at  last,  they  degenerated  into  one  sort  which  was 

*  inferior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  other  potatoes 
^  cultivated  in  that  neighbourhood.     '1  his  induced  their  relin* 

*  quishment  as  seed ;  *  but  I  cannot  account  for  the  rapid  de- 

*  generacy  of  these  potatoes,  except  from  the  promisaious  tnta- 

*  course  of'  their foxvas  xvhile  theu  were  plajitedy  mihout  each  sort 

*  being  separatedfrvm  the  other. 

That^t?^  distinct  sorts  of  potatoes  should  degenerate  into  erie 
sort,  and  assimilate  themselves  to  the  nature  of  this,  being  a 
diffbrent  and  worse  one,  seems  not  only  paradoxical,  but  con- 
ttBTy  to  the  established  simple  laws  of  nature,  and  physically 
impossible.  That  the  five  sorts  might  be  reduced  to  one  of  these 
£ve  sortsj  can  be  readily  conceived,  and  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  on  the  principles  of  plain,  practical  culture,  and  also  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  but  never  on  the 
|rrounds  assigned  by  the  reverend  author.  For  what  eficct  car; 
the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  flowers  of  potatoes,  have  on 
the  bulbs  of  the  potatoes  that  carrj'  those  flowers  ?  The  floral  in- 
iercoilhse,  can  surely  affect  the  seeds  of  plants  only,  and  the  new 
plants  arising  from  these  seeds.  Has  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  flowers  of  the  different  sorts  of  apples,  and  otlicr  fruit 
tvees  standing  mixed  and  contiguous  in  the  same  garden  or  or- 
chardy  any  dBTect  on  altering  the  wood,  or  even  the  fruit  of  thos^ 

*  .       -  •  ■  i 

*  Meaning  s«tfl>,  it  is  supposed^ 
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frees  ?  Or^  hare  the  flowers  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  tulip 
or  of  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  any  influence  on  the  bulbs  < 
each  other,  however  near  they  m^y  stand,  or  be  promiscuous 
planted  ?  Even  the  animal  creation  may  be  brought  forward  i 
show^the  defects  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  doctrine.  Does 
promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  between  animals  of  different  vi 
ricties  of  the  same  species,  influence  or  alter  the  powers  or  e 
pnbilities  of  the  animals  concerned  in  that  intercourse  ?  A  bite 
nas  frequently  puppies  of  one  litter,  by  three  different  breeds 
dogs,  yet  her  own  health  and  powers  remain  unimpaired  ai 
unaltered,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  dogs  she  had  copulated  wit 
St  is  the  progeny  only  that  is  altered ;  and  this,  within  thcbounu 
of  the  different  specids  of  animals,  as  well  as  plants,  may  be  k 
proved  or  deteriorated,  according  to  the  judicious  selection 
the  parents  employed  to  procreate  new  varieties. 

Though  the  five  sorts  of  potatoes  could  never  have  been  a 
similateu  into  one  and  a  different  sort,  they  might  have  be< 
reduced  to  cnie  of  the  sorts  cultivated.    Because,  as  the  bulbs 
no  particular  sort  appear  to  have  been  selected  in  preference 
those  of  the  other  sorts,  that  sort  which  was  most  prolific^  < 
had  the  greatest  number  of  bulbs,  or  eyes,  or  buds,  would  f 
ford  the  greatest  number  of  sets,  and  annually  increase,  tiil  \ 
the  other  sorts  disappeared.     But  the  falling  off  of  the  quanti 
and  quality  of  the  general  a'op^  must  have  proceeded  from 
totally  diflltrent,  though  natural  cause,  viz.  old  age,  either  in  tl 
course  of  time  and  nature,  or  brought  on  by  circumstances  e 
cou raging  a  disposition  in  the  sorts  to  carry  many  apples 
plums,  and  consequently  much  seed— by  which  they  would  I 
come  prematurely  weak,  exhausted,  curled,  or  otherwise  disei 
cd,  and  at  last,  totally  unproductive  of  either  flowers  or  bulb 

This  propensity  of  the  potatoe  to  early  decay,  I  have  endc 
\H}urcKl  i6  elucidate  in  a  paper  in  the  transactions  of  the  Caled 
tiian  Horticultural  Society. — Yout  constant  reader, 

John  I^u irreff« 
2Vi?.  7.  Picrshill^  Sd  December  1813. 
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for  the  farmer's  magazine. 
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Of  the  Breeds  and  Management  of  the  Cattle  of  Angus. 

Qffny  1. — 'WTiat  is  the  colour,  form,  and  size  of  the  nati 

breed  of  Angus  ? 
The  colour  of  the  native  breed  of  Angus-shire  cattla  is  genera 
black.     There  are  probably  five-sixths  of  this  colour  j  only  soi 
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may  perhaps  hare  ftindl  white  spots  qp  tbe  forehead,  or  white  on 
the  flaok^  beUy,  or  buttocks ;  and  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  white, 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  of  that  colour. 
'  The  next  general  colour  to  be  fbund,  is  what  is  called  yellow, 
which  comprehends  the  branded,  a  dark,  or  red,  and  a  silver- 
coloured,  yellow.     Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  of  the  dun,  or 
,  brown  colour  ;  several  rigged  (white  on  the  belly  and  back,  and 
bhck  or  yellow  on  the  sides) ;  some  haired,  that  is,  black  and 
'  white  hairs  intermixed ;  and  some  few  mostly  white,  with  only 
a  few  black  spots  about  the  head. 

The  form  is  not  so  easily  defined ;  but  they  arc  generally  well 

Eroportioncd,  strong  bodied,  dee[)  in  tlie  rib,  straight  on  the 
acK,  of  a  round  make,  and  carry  their  heads  well.  There  is  a 
considerable  difference  of  size  between  the  cattle  in  the  higher 
and  lower  districts.  Oxen,  in  the  former,  about  three  years 
old,  would  weigh  from  30  to  35  stones ;  while  those  in  the  latter 
may  weigh  about  10  stones  more:  and  when  they  are  kept  two 
or  three  years  longer,  the  low  country  cattle  in  particular  may 
weigh  about  iO  or  15  stones  additional  (Dutch- weight).  Cow:i$ 
in  the  lower  disti*icts  may  be  from  .28  to  36  stones  ;  and  in  the 
higher  districts,  from  18  to  26  stones ;  at  least  these  weights 
may  be  considered  about  the  average  of  oxen  and  cows,  altliough 
there  are  some  lighter  as  well  as  heavier. 

Qiiery  11. — H^s  the  polled  breed  been  brought  from  other 
counties,  particularly  from  Galloway ;  or  is  the  w'ant  of 
horns  merely  accidental  ? 
I  have  not  heard,  in  my  inquiries,  of  any  bulls  or  co>vs  being 
brought  into  this  county  from  Galloway ;  and  very  few  indeed 
firom  any  other  county,  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed.     Such 
UB  have  been  brought  in,  have  not  tended  in  any  degree  to  im- 
prove the  native  cattle ;  and  they  have  never  been  imported,  on 
account  of  being  polled,  but  merely  from  fancy  to  a  particular 
colour  or  beast.     Polled  catde  were  always  to  be  found  in  the 
county;  and  the  circumstance  of  some  being  polled,  and  others 
horned,  must  in  some  measure  be  the  eiFect  of  chance.     Polled 
bttlis  and  cows  have  generally  polled  calves;  and  the  calves  from 
homed  bulls  and  cows  are  generally  horned  :  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  only  the  exceptions  arc  very  rare.     Now,  when 
the  demand  for  polled  cattle  to  the  English  market  has  so  much 
increased,  breeders  are  at  more  trouble  to  select  polled  calves  for 
bulls  and  cows  than  formerly.     The  farmers  also  find,  now,  that; 
the  polled  cattle  thrive  more  equally  when  wintered  in  the  straw- 
yatUf  and  require  less  room,  than  the  homed  ;  as  the  latter  push 
,  .almt  each  other  with  their  horns,  and  may  not  only  hurt  Uicm-i^ 
*.|lpi^r^  but  generally  keep  some  so  much  under,  that  they  do  no^ 
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come  so  well  forward :— From  these  circumstances,  thereforey 
farmers  find  it  their  interest  to  preserve  and  increase  the  polled 
cattle  in  preference  to  the  homed. 

Query  III. — What  is  the  difference  between  the  cattle  ot 
Angus,  and  those  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  Fife,  in 
horns,  colour,  general  form,  weight,  and  aptitude  to  &t- 
ten  ? 

The  horns  of  Angus  and  Kincardineshire  cattle  are  much  the 
same,  being  smaller  and  better  proportioned  than  those  of  the  " 
Buchan  district  of  Aberdeenshire;  and  more  like  those  of  the  . 
middle  district     At  three  years  old,  the  horns  of  an  Angus- 
shire  stot  will  be  as  well  raised,  and  sharp  at  the  extremity,  as 
at  four  years  old  ;  but  not  so  strong  in  the  horn.     The  horns 
of  the  cattle  in  the  higher  districts  of  Aberdeenshire,  are  by  far  • 
thicker,  more  round,  and  straight  out  from  the  sides  of  the  head, 
than  these  of  the  cattle  in.  the  similar  districts  of  Angus;  while 
the  Fifeshire  cattle  have  horns,  greater,  more  oval,  and  not  so 
sharp  at  the  point,  as  the  generality  of  the  Angus  cattle. 

The  colour  of  the  cattle  in  the  higher  parts  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine  is  more  black  than  of  those  in  the  similar  district  of 
Angus.  But  in  the  lower  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  also  in 
Fjfe,  the  colours  are  not  so  generally  black  as  in  Angus  and 
Kincardine;  the  cattle  of  Aberdeen  and  Fife  having  more  white 
and  yellow  upon  them,  or  what  is  called  brocked. 

With  regard  to  form,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Angus  cattle 
are  sooner  handsome,  thicker  in  the  shoulder,  straighter  in  the 
liair,  and  not  so  long  legged,  as  those  of  Aberdeenshire,  except 
in  the  hill  districts,  where  tlie  cattle  of  both  counties  are  more 
alike.  The  Kincardineshire  cattle  are  rather  smaller  than  tlie 
Angus  ;  but  the  shapes  much  the  same.  ITiose  of  Fifeshire  are 
stronger,  greater,  and  rougher  boned,  than  the  Angus  cattle  5 
at  least  what  I  have  seen  about  Falkland. 

The  weight  of  the  Angus  cattle  cannot  be  well  ascertained,  as 
few  are  kept  in  the  county  to  the  proper  age,  and  the  difference 
in  keeping,  of  these  is  so  great ;  but  being  ^o  well  proportioned, 
they  will  weigh  more  to  their  appearance  tlian  the  cattle  of  either- 
of  the  above  counties. 

As  to  their  natural  disposition  to  fatten,  it  is  observable,  that 
the  best  made  beast  is  soonest  fat  all  over,  while  a  rough  beast 
will  come  as  soon  to  feci  fat  on  some  places,  but  will  require 
longer  and  extra  feeding  to  bring  him  to  equal  fatness ;  and 
from  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Angus  cattle  arc  preferable  for  feeding,  having  also  the  other 

food  qualities  for  that  purpose,  such  as  quietness  of  disposition! 
eing  soft  and  pliable  in  the  skin,  &c.  ,     ' 
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Qk^  IV. — At  what  apfe  are  the  cattle  of  Angus  fattened, 
or  sold  to  the  grnzier  to  be  fattened  ;  and  what  is  the 
usual  weight  of  good  sto<*ks,  when  fat  ? 

A  very  small  projwrtion  of  the  Angus  cattle  arc  fed  within 
the  county,  as  they  are  generally  sold,  before  they  come  to  the 
proper  age  for  feeding,  to  cattle-dealers,  at  three  years  old.  The 
first  sales  of  the  season  are  about  the  end  of  March,  and  begin- 
ning of  April,  from  the  best  stocks,  which  have  been  kept  through 
the  winter  on  straw  and  turnip.  Another  sale  t  ikes  place  abuut 
the  first  and  second  week  of  June;  and  the  latest  general  sales 
immediately  before  the  Falkirk  Trysts  in  August  and  October, 
at  which  latter  markets  a  number  of  the  strongest  two  year  old 
stots  are  sold  as  three  year  olds ;  and  the  county  is  generally 
by  this  time  cleafed  of  all  the  spare  stock.  Few  cattle  are  rear- 
ed with  the  view  of  being  fed  before  the  farmer  parts  with  them; 
at  least  1  cannot  learn  any  instance  of  such  a  practice  in  this 
county,  as  (o  a  whole  stock ;  although  a  beast  may  occasionally 
remain  for  that  time.  Tlie  weight,  if  kept  to  four  years  old  or 
upwards,  may  be  from  50  to  60  stones,  and  some  upwards  of 
70  stones. 

Query  V. — Are  any  of  the  females  spayed  ;  and  at  what 
age? 

There  are  but  very  few  females  spayed ;  and  this  is  generally 
done  when  they  are  calves.  Some  are  spayed  when  year-olds  | 
but  not  any,  so  far  as  I  know,  after  that  age. 

Qjuery  VI. — Are  the  cattle,  oxen  or  heifers,  ever  worked  ? 

Cattle  are  not  generally  worked  in  this  county.  I  have  made 
inquiry  in  thirteen  of  the  parishes  adjoining,  and  can  learn  that 
in  these  there  are  but  eighteen  pairs  of  oxen,  f  which  I  reckon  to 
be  much  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  whoie  of  the  county). 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  above  18  pairs  of  oxen  are 
within  five  of  these  13  pari^^hes ;  and  I  cannot  gc^t  any  informa- 
tion of  heifers  working  within  the  county. 

Query  VII. — Do  the  cows  milk  well ;  and  are  there  any 
stocks  kept  chiefly  for  the  dairy  ? 

There  is  not  a  stock  kfept  (so  far  as  my  information  can  reach) 
exclusively  for  the  dairy.  Those  who  keep  any  number  of  cows, 
generally  bring  up  calves,  one  or  more,  pn  a  cow's  milk,  after 
which  the  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese,  by  which  the 
county  is  supplied.  And  there  are  some  who  keep  cows  in  the 
neighburhood  of  towns,  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  cows  in  this  county  are  not  considered  as  good  for  the 
dairy*  The  average  of  milk  from  a  good  stock  may  be  nine 
Spoicb  pints  daily  during  the  first  three  months;  and  durinj|; 
tteifOdaiuing  five  months,  from  four  to  five  pints. 
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Query  VIII. — What  is  their  food  in  winter  ?    Are  th 
kept  in  6traw*yards,  in  the  house^  or  in  the  fields  ? 

The  food  is  generally  straw,  with  turnips ;  scarcely  any  g 
hay.  Very  few  want  turnips  altogether  -,  and  none  get  tunii 
without  some  straw. 

The  cows  are  all  kept  in  the  house,  bound  to  stakes  or  ma 

gers^    The  one  and  two-j'ear  olds  are  generally  kept  in  strai 

yards,  by  those  who  possess  100  acres  and  upwards.     Calves  a 

always  kept  in  tlie  house.     Few  cattle  are  kept  in  the  fields^  ev( 

in  the  most  sheltered  siituations ;  but  when  straw  is  scarce,  tb' 

are  somrtiines  allowed  (particularly  in  the  hill  districts)  to  | 

civer  the  fields,  .or  a  piece  of  rough  pasture,  through  the  day. 

Qtiery  IX.^— What  is  their  food  in  summer  ?     Are  th 

ever  soiled  on  cut  grass  ?     Are  they  kept  in  difierent  pi 

tures,  according  to  their  ages  .^ 

Their  food  in  summer  is  the  pasturage  of  soip^ti  grasses,  (tl 
proportion  of  which  generally  sown  is  6  lib.  red  clover,  4  ii 
white  clover,  and  one  half  boll  of  ryegrass  ibr  each  acre).  The 
are  some  old  grass  fields,  but  very  ifew  meadows ;  and,  exce 
in  a  f^w  glens,  the  cattle  even  of  the  hill  districts  get  the  rac 
^f  their  iooA  from  sown  grass. 

1  know  o^  but  one  farmer  (Mr  Robert  Lyall  at  Carchary,  wl 
occupies  the  Mains  Farm  of  Kinnaird,  and  has  the  cutting  grs 
of  the  policies),  who  regularly  soils  cattle  in  the  county.  I 
has  done  so  for  several  years  past.  About  the  beginning  of  Ju 
)812,  he  put  up  some  Highland  cattle  for  soiling,  only  letlii 
tliem  out  to  water ;  and  which  he  afterwards  put  on  turnip 
"These  came  remarkably  well  Ibrward,  both  on  the  cut  gras 
and  subsequently  "on  the  turnips.  During  last  season,  he  hi 
'«)ne  and  two-years  olds,  of  his  own  rearing,  kept  in  the  yard  i 
soiling ;  and  he  informs  me,  that  they  have  succeeded  as  w 
every  way  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  the  best  field  of  gra 
iSome  farmers  indeed  keep  a  few  cattle  in  clover  grass  when 
it*  growth,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

\Vhen  stock  is  reared,  the  cows  and  calves  are  allowed 
pasture  in  the  same  field  ;  and  the  other  cattle  are  all  kept  t 
getbor. 

I  may  obscri'e,  in  general,  that  although  there  be  a  considc 
able  mixture  of  the  cattle  stocks  in  the  county,  it  does  not  ari 
so  much  from  different  breeds  of  cattle,  as^irom  the  diileren 
of  keq)iiig.  Cattle  from  the  same  stock,  if  kept  differently,  w 
be  found  to  differ  very  materially  in  size,  and  even  in  shf^|: 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  kinds  larger  than  others ;  and 
iurgc  cattle  arc  taken  from  gooil  keeping,  and  put  to  inferic 
ihcy  will  degenerate  i  and,  besides,  to  get  cattle  properly  px 
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portioned)  tliey  sbould  be  kept  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
,  growth  as  if  feeding,  by  which  all  the  parts  would  receive  due 
ilourishuieRty  and  grow  equally.  I'hese  circumstaRces,  I  am 
.iK>rry  to  observe,  are  too  little  attended  to  by  farmers ;  nor  are 
they  sufficiently  careful,  in  general,  to  select  the  best  of  their 
^fitock  f6r  breeding,  but  take  them  promiscuously,  and  from  which 
there  arises  a  kind  of  mixture. 

Few  or  no  farmers,  however,  in  this  county,  rear  calves,  who 
possess  upwards  of  170  acres  of  land  in  the  best  districts  of  the 
county,  most  adapted  for  grain  crops.  Their  calves  are  gene- 
rally fed  for  the  butcher,  or  sold  to  those  who  rear  them.  And 
they  generally  buy  in  two-years  olds  about  the  montlis  of  Octo- 
ber and  November ;  probably,  on  an  average,  one  beast  fur  everv 
two- acres  and  a  half  which  they  may  have  under  crop,  which 
they  part  with  again  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  they  can  iind  a 
market  for  them :  so  that  they  liave  only,  through  the  summer, 
a  few  cows  for  the  supply  of  the  family  and  servants.  Thes^ 
cattle,  which  are  purchased  for  keeping  throuo^h  the  winter,  are 
generally  brought  from  Aberdeen  and  Kincardineshire.  On 
tne  other  hand,  in  some  districts  where  the  land  is  thinner  and 
dryer,  and  farmers  keep  more  of  their  land  in  grass,  they  do 
not  even  raise  a  sufficient  number  of  calves  for  their  grass,  which 
ctbiiges  them  to  buy  in,  and  keep,  through. the  summer,  from, 
flfie^third  to  a  half  more  cattle  than  they  keep  in  winter. 

D.  B. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Obligation  on  Tenants  to  support  Fences^  witJiout  express 

Stipulation. 

Sia, 

On  the  23d  November  last,  the  law  question,  stated  bj^ 
the  Conductor  on  pages  382,  383,  384  &  385  of  volume  ViL 
of  your  Ma^zine,  in  the  year  1806,  came  to  be  finally  decided 
by  the  First  Division  of  Uie  Court  of  Session,  after  a  vast  deal  of 
expensive  litigation  since  that  period. 

The  question  simply  was.  Whether  a  march-fence  on  a  iarm 
in  East  Lothian,  erected  during  the  currency  of  a  long  le^ise, 
must  necessarily  be  supported  by  the  tenant,  although  there  was 
confessedly  no  stipulation  in  his  lease  to  keep  up  that  or  any 
odier  fence  whatever. 

!  'She  Court,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of 

the  tenant,  who  alleged  that  there  was  no  common  law  applica- 

Mk  to  the  erecting  or  supporting  of  &uces :  But^  iinally,  Uicgr 
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jbund,  tbat,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotlandi  every  tenant  ur 
bound  to  support,  during  his  lease,  and  leave  in  good  repair^ 
at  tlie  expiration  thereof,  every  fence  of  whatever  £lnd  erected, 
either  before  or  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  without  the 
cxcejition  of  march-fences,  or  any  other  exception  whatever* 

One  of  the  Judges,  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  stated 
the  hardship  that  might  accrue  to  the  tenants  of  some  extensive 
Highland  farms  by  this  decision ;  but  he  was  answered  by  an- 
other Judge,  that  it  was  expedient  that  faices  of  every  kindy 
as  well  as  houses,  on  every  farm,  should  be  supported  by  the 
tenant,  unless  there  were  stipulations  in  the  lease  to  the  contra^  ' 
ry ;  and  that,  m  England,  where  the  law  was  different,  a  land- 
lord felt  it  as  a  grievous  burden  to  pay  for  repairing  houses  and 
fences,  which  might  be  kept  in  order  by  the  tenant  on  the  spot, 
jit  a  vei*y  trifling  expense  and  trouble. 

Edinburgh^  ^Oth  December,  IS  13.  A.  S. 

.,^■1  '  ■  .  ....  ■       ,     .    .  .  .  ■      I mit»w  I  ^m    t 

JO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TH£  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Qn  the  Beads  of  East  Lothian* 

.  SiRy  Edinburgh f  Sist  December ^  18 IS. 

Having,  under  a  very  lofty  title,  (as  relating  to  those 
deities  who  preside  over  highways),  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
journals,  entered  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  shameful  roads 
in  the  fine  county  of  East  Lothian  ;  I  now  beg  to  have  it  in- 
serted in  your  useful  Magazmc,  as  a  channel  more  appropriate 
£or  such  a  subject. 

Had  I  been  able  to  sustain  mv  assumed  character,  and  view- 
ed,  from  my  aerial  throne,  Uiose  roads  which  are  allotted 
for  mortals,  which  often  exercise  their  patience  in  no  small 
degree,  I  might  have  been  contented  with  my  own  seclusion 
from,  such  rough  and  rugged  scenes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  I  could  then  have  glided  along  through  the  extensive 
regions  of  space.  But,  alas  !  I  must  confess,  that  with  others 
of  a  corporeal  nature,  I  am  forced  to  tread  the  rough  and  thor- 
ny paths  of  life ;  and  that  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  having 
thes^  paths  rendered  as  smooth  and  comfortable  as  possible. 

The  road  taken  notice  of  in  the  following  paper,  with  the 
common  parochial  roads,  are  of  the  highest  im[)ortance  to  the 
agriculture  of  that  county  ;  and  when  1  mention  that  the  sum 
or  54-2/.  is  allotted  yearly  for  tiie  support  of  the  former  (viz.  the 
toll-road),  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  it  should  not  be  capable 
of  keeping  it  in  the  most  complete  repair.  ^  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
it  is  ao  luuike  a  toll-i:oad,  tiiQt  strangers  of  all  descriptionsi  whi^- 
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have  oaiasion  to  travel  it,  are  astonished  at  the  demands  for 
toUodues  exacted  upon  it.  It  would)  however,  be  uncandid  not 
to  admit,  that  the  western  district  about  St  Germains,  Preston, 
&€•  and  that  eastern  portion  of  it  about  Whitekirk  and  Tyn- 
Bingham,  are  under  much  better  management  than  the  middle 
part,  which  stretches  from  Longniddry  to  Congalton.  It  would 
require  a  very  great  exertion  to  recover  that  portion  of  it  in  a 
jhort  time,  ana  certainly  could  not  be  done  without  some  ex- 
traordinary measures.  Would  it  not  be  adviseable  to  suspend, 
Ibr  one  year,  any  operations  upon  those  parts  which  are  in  best 
repair,  and  apply  the  funds  therebv  saved  to  that  other  portion  ? 
Yet  certainly  there  is  no  occasion  ibr  any  advice  to  those  gentle- 
men who  have  the  only  right  to  direct ;  for  they  have  only  to 
examine  the  premises,  to  discover  its  wretched  state,  and  the 
means  of  its  melioration.  - 

It  is  true,  the  Trustees  are  supposed  to'have  borrowed  about 
SOOO/.  for  that  very  line  of  road  (about  18  miles) ;  so. that  the 
interest  thereof  150/.,  falls  to  be  deducted  from  the  54S{.,1eav- 
ing  the  sum  of  392/.  to  be  applied  yearly  to  the  road.  If,  in- 
deed, the  money  borrowed  is  not  yet  recovcfredj  a  certain  year- 
ly sum,  by  way  of  sinking  fund,  is  no  doubt  set  aside  for  that 
end.  But  that  will  fast  accumulate,  and  relieve  the  road  of  its 
debt*  If  the  insertion  of  the  letter,  with  tliis  introduction,  is 
£>und  of  any  effect  in  producing  a  little  more  care  and  atten- 
tion to  the  by-toll  and  parish  roads,  the  end  of  writing  them  is 
obtained ;  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  the  comfort  as  well 
as  safety  of  travellers  secured  ;  and  the  managers  of  the  fund 
exonerated  from  every  imputation  which  the  most  jealous  could 
4ittach  to  them. 

1  am,  &Q. 

A  Traveller. 

**  Edinhirghy  5th  November^  1813. 
«*  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  liiore  deserving  of  attention 
ihan  that  of  the  public  roads*  Within  the  circle  oi  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  those  of  £ast  Lothian 
censured  as  the  worst  managed  of  all  the  surroundinpr  counties  ^ 
and,  indeed,  from  a  recent  tour  through  tl^at  beautiful  and  o- 
pulent  district,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  the  justice  of  it.  I 
gay  constrained,  for  I  have  an  attachment  to  East- Lothian,  and 
a  desire  to  defend  it  against  all  attacks.  It  is  argued,  that  a 
county  so  productive  should  not  be  deficient  in  roads  for  con- 
Teying  its  produce  to  market,  and  ey&ty  species  of  foreign  ma- 
JMireror  its  improvement.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
^jllltr  its  produce,  nor  tlie  necessary  supply  of  manure,  can 
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be  considered  light  materials ;  and  certainly  more  roads  are  de- 
stroyed by  com  and  lime  Xhnxi  by  any  other  means,  for  they 
must  be  driven  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is  tnie,  that  county 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  counties  of  Tweed,  Kinross,  Pertb*, 
Chcknumnan  and  Stirling ;  but  perhaps  owing  to  their  fine  ma« 
teriaTs,  of  which  they  liaA'e,  generally,  such  full  supply.  Thfe 
King's  highway,  indeed,  is  kept  in  good  repair,  for  which  East 
Lothian  desen*cs  credit ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  pa^ 
rish  and  by- loll  roads  are  shameful.  Where,  or  on  whom  the 
fault  lies,  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  determine ;  but,  assuredly, 
there  is  a  radical  error  somewhere.  Tt  would  be  an  idle  task  to 
enumerate  particulars.  I  shall,  therefore,  specify  only  one  road 
of  the  last  description,  and  that  is  the  one  commonly  called  the 
JJremj  or  North  Toll-road.  Of  all  the  roads  ever  travelled  by 
man,  in  such  an  improved  county,  that  certainly  is  the  moat 
wretched.  -The  materials,  which  no  weirfit  or  time  can  reduce 
to  a  moderate  size,  appear  to  be  tumbled  out  of  carts  at  the 
trot ;  Jkd  as  they  fall  by  accident,  they  lye  generally  only  one 
stone  thick,  which,  if  broken,  might  perhaps  be  sufficient,  be- 
ing like  cannon  bullets.  In  that  situation,  they  are  jerked  out 
to  the  foot-paths  by  every  cart  or  carriage  whose  drivers  dare 
to  travel  on  them ;  thus  depriving  the  traveller,  whether  on  fbot 
or  on  horseback,  of  that  comfort  and  security  which  he  has  a 
title  to  expect.  How  can  a  rider,  under  such  circumstances, 
relish  the  frequent  demands  for  toll,  though,  assuredly,  wh<^ 
well  applied,  no  tax  is  paid  with  greater  pleasure  ?  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  trustees,  finding  the  money  at  present  levied  quite 
inadequate,  may  think  it  necessaiy  to  raise  the  toll-duty,  already 
considered  too  high  ;  but,  before  such  a  measure  is  resprted  to^ 
it  is  certainly  advis^ablc  to  consider  if  the  necessary  skill  and  in- 
dustry have  been  fully  exerted  in  the  application  of  llie  present 
means  of  improving  these  roads.  It  is  to  be  feared  lliat  there 
will  be  found  a  great  neglect  of  such  means,  and  an  extreme^ 
indifference  in  their  execution.  When  do  we  ever  see  a  person 
of  character  troubling  himself  even  with  an  inspecticm  of  the 
work  lor  which  he  himself  has  granted  contract  ?  Proprietors 
are  too  little  accustomed  to  attention,  and  farmers  too  much  em- 
gaged  with  their  own  more  immediate  concerns,  to  bestow  much 
time  on  such  important  public  business.  The  whole  affair  is 
commonly  committed  to  a  person  who  has  some  little  practical 
knowledge  of  road-making.  This  person,  from  his  own  idea, 
commences  the  business  by  patching  and  mending  holes,  which 
have  been  destnn'cd  by  the  water.  If  asked  why  he  does  not 
give  it  a  complete  coat  of  gravel,  he  replies,  that  he  is  afraid 
ihe  money  will  not  allow  it.     He  returns  and  goes  over  it  x^ain^ 
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finding  the  money  not  yet  exhausted,  but  still  without  having 
anv  positive  idea  of  what  he  can  do.  And,  still  finding  a  ba« 
lance,  repeats  the  same  operation,  till  he  find  the  fiind  allotted 
him  within  his  comprehension  ;  and,  seeing  that  it  can  afibrd  a 
certain  number  of  days'  wages  to  one  man,  employs  that  one 
man  to  consume  the  funds  in  any  way  he  may  thiuK  proper  to 
devise*  Ought  not  this,  and  every  such  matter,  to  be,  first  of  all^ 
made  a  subject  of  calculation,  and  the  worst  of  the  road  order- 
ed to  receive  a  full  and  sufficient  repair  i  It  may  be  thought  the^ 
writer  of  these  remarks  has  assumed  an  easy  task ;  for  certainly 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  fault.  But,  that  he  may  have  a  better 
right  to  do  so,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  what  he  conceives  die 
proper  means  of  correcting  the  errors  which  he  thus  exposes, 
iliere  are  existing  laws  not  enforced,  and  approved  practices  whick 
are  but  little  in  use,  and  which,  if  strictly  attended  to,  would 
Tery  much  improve  our  roads,  and  ultimately  tend  to  reduce  our 
toll  and  .parochial  taxes.  Before  I  mention  these  existing  laws 
and  known  practices,  I  shall  first  notice  what  I  conceive  a  most? 
important  improvement,  which  is,  to  prepare  tlie  metal  during 

'  winter.  This  is  done  with  the  greatest  facility  in  fresh  weather: 
Ailer  lying  exposed  to  frost,  'the  stones  break  so  readily,  that 
double  work  may  be  done  to  much  better  advantage  in  the  samo 
space  of  time.  This  is  the  season  when  labourers  can  be  pi*o- 
cured  most  readily.  In  summer  we  cannot  keep  clear  of  the  hay 
harvest,  at  least,  when  labourers  are  more  needed,  and  obtain 
greater  wages.  This  high  wage  is  therefore  brought  into  their 
estimate,  in  any  contract  whicii  they  may  enter  into,  and  is  e- 
▼idently  a  great  and  heavy  burden  on  the  road  funds.  Wl^en 
the  gravel  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  ready,  on  the  first  dry  weather 
in  the  spring,  to  be  applied.  It  ought  by  all  means  to  be  wrought 
by  the  cart-load,  and  not  by  day's  wages.  But  in  this  case  the 
men  must  have  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of  their  labour,  by 
way  of  subsisting  money  :  the  necessary  supply  can  easily  be  as- 
certained. It  is  common  to  have  the  person  contracting  for  tlie 
road  to  quarry  the  gravel  al^o ;  and  he  can  be  paid  at  the  con*« 
elusion  of  the  whole.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a  trusty 
person  to  see  the  carts  properly  filled,  and  to  keep  an  account 
of  their  number ;  and  in  this  case  we  might  have  two  checks 
upon  our  undertakers.  For,  suppose  a  road  is  contracted  fur 
at  a  certain  sum  per  rood,  let  the  rood  be  7  ells  long,  12  feet 
wide,  and  6  iuches  <lo(?p,  of  metal.  This  space  will  be  found  to 
csontain  129t  cubic  feet,  or  4.79  cubic  yards.  Now  the  }jiii.*'Io 
C^rU  are  commonly  about  one  half  a  cubic  yard  ;  hence  a  rood 
tequires  9.53  such  carts,  say  10.     Ten  carts  of  such  a  size  will 

.  JH[?piJs  (under  these  dimensions  of  the  rood)  make  it  six  iiicliu^ 
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deep ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  fairer  mode  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  the  labour.     I  come  next  to  mention  the  existing  laws  con* 
cerning  the  public  roads,  and  also  the  known  practices,  which, 
though  approved,  are  not  much  in  use-     The  laws  rekte  to 
keeping  hedges  low,  and  scouring  the  ditches  on  such  roads* 
That  moi^ia-e  is  materially  injurious  to  roads,  is  admitted  by  e- 
very  one  who  has  ever  travelled  a  mile,  and  that  they  dry  fast 
between  low  hedges  in  compar,ison  of  high  ones.     To  aid  this, 
a  practice  appears  very  essential,  that  is,  filling  up  the  tracks 
made  by  wheels,  &c, ;  for  otherwise  no  drought  will  soon  dry  up 
the  water.     On  all  occasions  the  undertaker  ought  to  be  bound 
to  keep  a  road  which  he  makes,  in  repair  for  years ;  he  must  be 
aHowed  a  reasonable  addition  for  this,  and  no  expense  will  ever 
satisfy  the  public  better.     But  these  precautions  of  keeping  roads 
dry  will  still  be  ineffectual,  unless  &rmers  are  compelled,  by  im- 
other  existing  kw,   to  keep  the  road-sides  clear  of  earth,  so 
•deep  as  to  allow  a  descent  for  any  w^ter  which  may  happen  to 
"lodge  on  or  near  the  hard  road.     In  some  instances,  I  have  seen 
the  public  money  foolishly  expended  on  this  very  article,  which 
it  is  the  interest  of  every  i'armer  to  do,  not  only  on  public  roads, 
but  on  his  private  and  hiternal  ditches,  for  the  sake  of  the  earth ; 
and  it  plainly  appears  to  be  so,  from  the  industry  with  which 
earth,  so  dug  and  prepared  for  their  use,  is  C4rried  away  by 
'those  within  whose  farms  the  road  runs.     As  to  the  form  of 
public  roads,  experience  seems  to  have  discovered,  that  an  easy 
•rise  towards  the  centre  is  preferable  to  a  high  crown,  becau«e» 
when  a  loaded  cart  passes  along  any  way  off  the  middle  of  such 
road,  the  lowest  wheel  acts  with  an  unequal  pressure,  and  thereby 
cuts  it  up  much  sooner  than  upon  one  nearer  the  level.     Were 
such  laws  as  are  here  mentioned,  and  such  practices,  enforced 
and  adopted  with  due  attention — were  the  materials  broken  su^ 
ficiently  small,  the  tracks  filled  up,^  and  the  water  kept  ofi*,  I  am 
persuaded,  that  not  only  would  no  additional  toll  l)e  require^ 
(which  in  many  cases  is  already  a  severe  tax  upon  in(hstrij)\  hot 
the  toll  dues  be  gradually  reduced.     But,  without  such  exeitk^n^ 
without  such  strict  economy,  we  have  every  reason  to  apprehend 
that  almost  no  additional  assessment  would  answer  the  end  ;  an<^ 
that,  even  with  such  aid,  the  roads  would  continue  in  a  state      ^ 
progressive  ruin.     I  am,  "  &c. 

De  Viauls. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TIIE  FABMER's  MAGAZINE. 

A  Description  of  the  Islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  with  an*  Ac^ 
count  of  their  Agiictdtural  Improvements.  By  Mr  Aiton, 
•Strathaven. 

Sir, 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  excellences  of  your  valuable 
Magazine,  that  it  conveys  to  the  public  an  account  of  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the  improvemeiits 
of  wnich  it  is  susceptible ;  and  how  far  tliese  have  been  attend- 
ed to,  or  neglected,  in  particular  districts.  By  these  means,  a- 
gricultural  luiowledge  is  collected  into  a  focus,  and  readily  dif- 
nised ;  the  improvements  in  one  quarter  are  made  known,  and 
jmitated  in  otjners;  and  indolent  and  slovenly  habits  are  exposed 
and  censured. 

As  but  little  has  been  yet  said  in  your  Magazine  about  the 
Island  of  Bute;  as  the  short  account  given  of  it  in  Vol.  XII. 
ti.  429,  is  erroneous  in  several  particulars;  and  as  nothing  has 
been  said  respecting  the  island  of  Arran,  I  presume  that  some 
further  account  of  Doth  may  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  as 
well  as  useful  to  the  public. 

TfiE  Island  of  Bute, 

"which  is  situated  in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  is  15  miles  long,  and.a- 
boat  3t  miles  broad ;  contains  about  8000  inhabitants,  the  half 
of  whom  live  in  the  burgh  of  Rothsay.  This  island  extends  to 
nearly  24,000  Scots  acres  of  land,  of  which  probably  from 
12,000  to  14,000  are  already  arable,  5000  or  more  capable  of 
being  reclaimed,  and  about  as  much  more,  that  is  so  hilly  and 
moorish,  as  to  be  only  fit  for  pastujre ;  some  of  it  rising,  to  the 
■Idtude  of  720  feet,  or  so,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  moist  An  island  so  smaD,  surround* 
ed  by  the  sea,  and  tlie  greatest  part  of  it  not  mord  than  200  feet 
of  altitude,  cannot,  in  such  a  latitude  as  that  of  Bute,  be  either 
ao  cold  in  winter,  or  so  warm  in  summer,  ^s  any  district  more 
inland  or  elevated.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  very  cofisidcr- 
ible  quantity  of  fain  falls  in  this  island;  as  has  been  ascertained 
bf  the  rain-gauge,  kept  at  Mountstewart  House  for  maiiy  yeard 
put;  The  genueman  who  formerly  gave  you  an  account  of  this 
Uandi  says,  that  though  he  has  not  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
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rain,  he  knows  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  what  fidb  on  most 
parts  of  the  west  coas^  In  this,  however,  he  has  not  been  cor- 
rectly inibrmed,  as  the  Table  subjoined  will  show. 

That  gentleman  seems  to  me  to  be  also  mistaken,  as  to  the  ' 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  so  little  rain  in  Bute.  He  thinks 
the  mountains  of  Arran  and  Argyle  attract  the  clouds,  and  the 
south  wind  carries  them  towards  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  wheret, 
they  discharge  their  contents,  leaving  Bute  comparatively  free. 
And  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  more  rain  ralb  ia 
Bute,  than  on  the  rest  of  the  west  coast.^ 

But  the  mountains  he  mentions,  create  such  eddies,  or  whir- 
Fmgs  of  the  wind,  as  greatly  to  shake,  and  break  the  doudst 
and  occasion  rain ;  and  as  Bute'  lies  to  the  leeward  of  these 
mountains,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  winds  blow  for  two^ 
thirds  of  the  year  ;  and  as  it  is  far  less  elevated,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  that  more  rain  falls  in  that  island,  and  on  the 
frith  and  coasts  of  Ayr  and  Renfrewshires,  than  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  foBowing  Table  will  show  the  quantity  that  falls  i0 
different  parts  of  Scotland. 


Bate.. 

Auchens, « 
Brisbane,. 
Greenock, 
Glasgow, . 
Bothwell, . 
Dalkeith, . 
Barn  ton,  . 


1808. 


In.  parts. 


51.35G 
29.250 


21.795 
24.598 
28.495 


1809. 


lu.  parts. 


45.477 
41.062 
40.624 


25.132 
24.440 
28.558 


1810.       1811. 


In.  parts, 


23.589  I  26.673 


47.578 

38.714 

21.433 
25.010 
25.636 


In.  parts. 


76.0 

31.487 
56.697 

27.801 
33.079 
33.129 


1812.  ( 


In.  parts. 


48.312 
24.248 
35.210 
30.876 
22.810 
24.997 


There  is  a  considcsable  diversity  of  soil  in  Bute.  Tlie  bot- 
tom of  the  strath,  west  of  Karnes,  and  many  other  patches,  are 
deep  loam,  of  alluvial  formation.  In  a  large  tract,  towards  the 
south  end  of  the  island,  and  near  the  sea  in  every  part  of  it^ 
the  soil  is  light  and  dry;  and  much  of  the  high  ground  is  of  a^ 
clayey  nature.  There  is  some  hill  and  bent  moss ;  but  little 
flow-moss  in  Bute.  The  crops  are  early ;  the  grain  and  root* 
Are  of  excellent  quality ;  and  can  be  brought  to  mai'ket  at  little 
expense. 

The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  proprietor  of  twen- 
^7-one  parts  out  of  twenty-four  of  the  whole  island  of  B,utQ» 
The  estate  of  Karnes,  now  the  properly  of  James  Hamilton^  Esq, 
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ids  valued  iii  the  ccss-books  at  SSL  18s.2-,l^. ;  that  of  Ascog, 
property  of  Archibald  M< Arthur,  Esq.  at  4^4/.  ISs.  6^3* 
ere  are  three  other  {Proprietors,  called  Baronsi  in  that  island, 
one  estates  are  worth  from  30/.  to  100/.  of  yearly  rent;  not 
M.  or  200/.  as  stated  by  your  former  correspondent. 
Manure  is  easily  procured  in  Bute.  There  are  marl  and  co-^ 
shdls,  sea^weed,  and  moss  for  compost,  found  in  the  island ; 
1  limestone  may  be  got  from  Kintyre  or  Ireland,  to  any  ex- 
it, and  at  low  prices. 

[t  must  no  doubt  be  owned,  that  agriculture  has  not  yet  at- 
ned,  in  Bute,  a  degree  of  perfection  corresponding  to  local 
rantagea ;  but  yrhere  is  the  island  or  county  in  Scotland,  of 
ich  the  same  account  does  not  fall  to  be  given  i     Some  opera- 
Ds  in  husbandry,  are  still  improperly  conducted »  by  some  of 
I  inhabitants  of  Bute ;  but  your  correspondent  does  them  and 
I  proprietors  injustice,  when  he  says,  (Vol.  XII.  pa^  439), 
It  *  with  a  few  exceptions,  husbandry  is  conducted  id  me  same 
ray  in  which  it  was  carried  on  half  a  century  ago. ' 
Improvements  were  b^un  in  that  island,  by  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
Sure  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  scarce  any  but  the 
iris  of  Eglinton  and  Loudon,  had  attempted  them  in  Uie  coun- 
of  Ayr.     In  1758,  his  Lordship  offered  his  tenants  leases  of 
eir  possessions — abolished  boon-work — converted  victual-rent 
^  money-^fixed  Martinmas  as  the  term  of  entry  to  the  arable 
id,  and  Whitsunday  to  houses  and  pasture-^brought  to.  Bute, 
«&  different  parts,  tenants  who  were  conversant  in  arable  hus- 
odry,  and  others  skilled  in  store-farming — prevailed  with  the 
live  tenants  to  reduce  the  number  of  catue  to  what  their  farms 
dd  support— offered  premiums  for  improved  breeds  of  live 
ck — 'for  the  best  butter  ai)d  cheese,  and  greatest  quantitv  from 
{iven  number  of  cows — for  well  compounded  dunghills — so 
tch  for  every  acre  of  waste  land  reclaimed — for  the  greatest 
amity  offish  caught,  &c.  &c     To  improve  the  breed  of  horses, 
•  Lordship  kept  a  stallion  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  to  cover  the 
tught,  and  a  Barbary  stallion  for  the  saddle  mares,  both  free 
expenses  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bute — established  a  weekly 
Aet  between  Rothsay  and  Greenock— enclosed  several  farms' 
•ent  an  improver  from  England,  who  reclaimed  about  700 
res,  and  instructed  the  inhabitants — brought  an  English  plough 
d  cart  wright  to  the  island — opened  lime  quarries — built  a 
mr-|uln,  and  sold  the  lime  at  prime  cost. 
Bf  these  means  the  lands  came  to  be  better  farmed ;  the  breed 
tm  stock  improved  i  and  the  tenantry  became  more  in telli- 
nt'flnd  industrious,  and  their  conditioti  of  course  greatly  me* 
vilcd*    Ab  your  correspondent  observes,  ^  Agricultural  im« 
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'  provcments  are  progressive ; '  and  though  they  have  not  n 
the  same  progress  there,  as  m  some  of  the  neighbouring  coon 
they  have  been  advancing  for  the  last  60  years^  and  are  still  < 
tinuing  to  make  progress. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  lands  is  enclosed, 
mucn  of  them  subdivided.    The  roads  are  in  a  tolerable  si 
and  still  improving*     Draining,  which  was  begun  by  the  ] 
of  BCitCf  may  be  considered  as  far  advanced  in  the  princ 
pai  Uy  and  fast  advancing  over  the  rest  of  the  island. 

Much  lime,  marl,  coral^  sea-weed  and  moss  compost,  1 
long  been  applied  to  the  land  f  and  the  quanti^  is  every ; 
Increasing.  Summer  and  spring  fallows,  have  Been  long 
introduced,  and  are  becoming  more  common.  Turnips  i 
raised  in  Bute  many  years  ago,  and  have  been  greatly  increi 
t^ithin  the  last  ten  years.  Wheat  has  been  sown,  and  yid 
great  crops.  Colonel  Moore  had  upwards  of  1 4  bolls  per ; 
on  a  field  in  1810,  and  one  which  I  saw  cutting  in  harvest  11 
seemed  to  me  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  best  1 1 
saw.  There  is  great  room  for  improvements  in  the  rotatior 
crops,  and  in  the  several  other  branches  of  husbandry ;  bt 
many  places  fair  crops  of  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  &c.  are  rea] 
The  Ayrshire  dairy  cows,  have  found  their  way  into  Bute ; 
the  advantages  of  that  species  of  husbandry  begin  to  be  < 
apprctiated.  Many  of  the  houses  are  still  rather  homely  j 
some  are  decent,  and  great  improvements  are  making  in  oti 
every  yean  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  no  doubt  still  ra 
indolent}  but  others  are  industrious,  and  becoming  daily  d 
intelligent,  and  more  wealthy. 

These  improvements  did  not  commence  two  or  three  y 
before  your  correspondent  addressed  you  on  the  subject,  a 
says;  but  were  begun  by  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  Ea 
Bute,  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  have  ever  since  been  n 
ing  progress  more  or  less.  It  was  not  when  tlie  Marqu 
Bute  came  to  reside  for  a  season  or  two  in  the  island,  a 
1809 )  but  in  1804,  that  his  Lordship,  after  having  had  the 
nion  of  some  of  tlie  most  intelligent  agricnlturists,  devisee 
plans  of  improvement  on  his  estate ;  and  which  his  Lords! 
factor.  Colonel  Moore,  is  carrying  into  effect,  with  propriety 

Seat  diligence.  WiA  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  j 
at  his  Lordship  has  devoted  to  these  improvements,  nei 
your  former  correspondent,  nor  I,  have  obtained  informal 
nor  have  we,  or  the  public,  any  rijght  to  in()uire ;  far  le 
state  any  vagut  conjecture  on  such  matters  of  private  busi; 
It  is  enough  for  the  public  to  be  informed,  that  his  Lord 
has  adopted  plans  of  improvemenli  that  are  as  Uberal  anc 
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tensive,  as  would  be  proper,  under  local  and  relative  circnm- 
itonces ;  and  that  his  factor,  is  carrying  them  into  execution^ 
with  the  utmost  vigilance. 
Your  correspondent  says,  *  Many  of  the  possessors  of  land 

*  have  employed,  and  still  do  empUoj  their  little  capitals  in  the 
^  herring  fishery,  and  to  that  add  their  personal'  aid,  as  well  as 

*  that  oftheu*  sons  and  dependants.  Thus  the  agricultural  sinews 
'  orecompletelyo^; '  and  he  adds,  *  tlie  peoplel)ecome  indolent^ 

*  and  those  who  are  not  so,  have  difficulty  in  finding  labourers. ' 
This  gentleman  iias  not  had  -correct  iatbrmatioir  when  he  wrote. 
The  truth  is,  that  at  present,  agriculture  and  the  fisheries  in- 
tarfere  so  little  with  each  other,  that  there  is  only  one  fanner  ia 
die  whole  island  of  Bute,  that  holds  the  smallest  interest  in  the 
fidieries ;  and  that  x>nlv  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  the  mo- 
ney so  employed  is  not  his  own,  but  belongs  to  one  oi;*  his  sons. 
Meftfaer  are  there  any  want  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
iiluid,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  this  and  aH 
the  Highland  islands  and  counties,  the  population  is  too  great, 
and  wages  low.  There  are  often  as  many  iiunilies  on  a  farm,  as 
consume  the  whde  of  its  produce ;  and  tlie  rent  is  raised  by  la- 
bouring, or  some  species  of  traffic  beyond  its  bounds.  That 
gentleman  says,  near  the  close  ot*  bis  paper,  *  that  agricultural 

*  improveeieuts  are  progressive,  and  labourers  more  easily  found.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  fislicries,  confined  as  tiicy  now 
are  to  the  town  of  Kothsay,  as  well  as  the  cotton- mills,  ane 
Ughly  beneficial  to  the  agriailtural  interest  of  Bute.  The 
Mdth  thereby  acquired,  the  circulation  of  so  much  money,  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  town,  which  already  contains  4000 
inhabitants ;  afiord  a  readj  maricet  for  all  soris  of  farm  pro- 
Awe. 

He  is  also  incorrect  when  he  says,  '  a  course  of  unsuccessful 
'years,  has  reduced  the  number  f>f  vessels  to  less  than  onc- 

'  third. '  This  is  not  the  case.  If  he  had  consulted  tlie  custom- 
htmit  books,  he  would  have  found  that  in  i7!>7  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  of  llotlisay  was  3842— in  1799,  4337.:  and  in  J812jj  it 
iru  5195  tonsj  and  the  trade  is  in  evcrv  respect  fiuurishing. 
•  Ifike  many  others,  he  complains  <2f  the  injury  whicli  thirlage 
does  to  ihe  agriculture  of  the  island.  This  ought  if  possible  to 
be  done  away  every  where  ^  but,  wliere  the  leases  are  only  grant- 
ed fiir  19  years  at  a  time,  as  in  Bute,  it  cannot  be  vcty  difficult 
far  the  parties  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  the 
locnpier  will  sustain  by  the  payment  of  a  fixed  multure  ;  and  it 
am  moke  but  little  difference  to  the  tenants,  whether  they  pay 
Jyeir  whole  rent  to  the  proprietor,  or  part  of  it  to  him^  and 
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Hi^  want  of  capital  among  the  tenants,  is  another  ground  of 
complaint  by  your  correspondent.  This  is  so  far  true ;  but  as 
it  proceeds  from  the  want  of  industry,  and  from  still  adhering 
too  much  to  former  bad  habits,  I  would  wish  to  strike  the  e^ 
at  the  root  Teach  the  tenantnr  to  shake  off  indolence,  and  be^ 
come  industrious;  to  abandon  Uie  beaten  paths  trodden  by  their 
forefathers,  and  carry  into  effect  every  improved  mode  of  hus- 
bandry, that  circumstances  can  admit  If  they  do  so  with  any 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  industry,  and  frugality,  they  will  soon 
acquire  capital  to  occupy  the  largest  farms  in  the  island.  It  is 
witn  farming  as  with  other  matters.  They  that  are  careful  and 
industrious  in  a  small  concern,  will  give  the  best  proof,  that  they 
are  fit  to  manage  that  which  is  larger ;  and  will  soon  acquire 
capital,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  to  enable  them  to  extend  to 
their  wishes,  the  scale  of  their  operations. 

In  so  far  as  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Lord  Bannatyne,  and  his 
successor  Mr  Hamilton  x)f  Karnes,  are  cdncemed,  they  dis* 
charge  their  part,  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit  which  docs 
them  great  honour.     The  Marquis  lays  off  his  farms,  to  suit 
tenants  of  moderate  capital — grants  leases  of  reasonable  endur- 
ance, and  for  moderate  rents — gives  every  fair  encouragement 
as  to  houses,    dikes,  manures,  roads,  draining,  &c. — has  in* 
stituted  ploughing  matches,  to  which  he  has  given  liberal  pre* 
miums  every  year  since  1 806,  and  by  which  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion has  been  raised,  which  has  already  led  to  great  improve* 
ment  in  that  important  operation  in  husbandry.     His  Lordship 
has  caused  an  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr  Walker  of  Mellendeaiif 
survey  the  island,  and  point  out  the  improvements  of  which  M 
is  susceptible,  and  what  is  defective  in  the  modes  of  husbandry^ 
in  a  small  treatise  which  is  distributed  gratis.     And  has,/ at  cott" 
•  siderablc  expense,  sent  every  year,  a  number  of  the  sons  of  hi 
♦cnants  to  Berwickshire,  for  two  or  three  years,  as  apprentice 
^o  some  of  the  first  farmers  in  that  improved  district ;  and  t< 
ihese  he  is  to  give  a  preference  ns  tenants  on  the  best  farms  iS 
^he  island.     Except  fixing  in  his  leases,  more  explicitly  than  ioT 
ncrly,  the  particular  improvements  to  be  nmde  on  each  £einn,  h 
Vi^    'ourse  of  tlic  lease,  I  know  not  what  more  could  be  attempt 
my  proprietor,  as  things  now  stand  in  that  island. 
\  feannatyne,  while  Ktrmes  estate  was  his  property,  mad 
..      mprovemcnt  on  it  that  any  prudent  man  could  suggests 
»uu  Mr  Hamilton  has  brought  a  most  intelligent  overseer  fro^ 
.^thian,  Mr  Neilson,  who  has  introduced  all  the  improvement 
.-I  -vn  in  his  native  county,  and  on  such  an 'extensive  scale,  ^ 
,.(    .r^tyr    ^^-ler  th-'t  part  of  Karnes  w^''*'^  is  arable,  or  capabl 
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^cen,  or  could  wish  to  see  any  where  attemptedi  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  his  paper  by  saying,  that  *  a 
^  ffreat  deal  of  sea- weed  is  thrown  upon  the  island*  every  storm ; 
*  but  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  again  swept  into  the  sea. ' 
This  is  really  a  gross  mistake,  which  calls  for  refutation.  Ex- 
cept on  one  sin^^e  farm  where  the  tenant  is  indolent,  your  cor- 
respondent is  not  able  to  instruct,  that  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
aeapware  thrown  on  shore  is  lost  It  has  always  been  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  tenants  next  the  shore,  whose  sandy  lands  re- 
quired, ami  were  most  l^eoefited  by  that  species  of  manure. 
What  they  cannot  use,  they  sell  to  their  neighbours ;  and  the 
most  indolent  of  the  tenants  will  never  let  an  article  perish,  for 
which  they  can  obtain  a  fair  price,  without  the  least  trouble. 
To  give  every  tenant  a  right  tb  the  sea-weed,  as  he  proposes, 
would  set  them  by  the  ears,  and  raise  scrambles  every  time  it 
was  thrown  on  the  shore. 

The  Island  of  Arran, 

which  also  lyes  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  about  12  miles  south  from 
Bute,  is  20i  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  11  miles  broad.  It  con- 
tains something  more  than  84,651  Scots  acres;  of  which  1 1,54*5 
acres  arc  alrcimy  arable,  and  from  20,000  to  25,000  more,  ca- 
pable of  being  prought  under  the  plough.  A  large  range,  to- 
wards the  nordi  end  of  the  island,  is  extremely  mountainous, 
barren,  and  rugged ;  but  on  tlie  skirts  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
tales  between  them,  and  on  some  of  the  hills  interipixed  with 
the  arable  lands,  there  are  extensive  ranges  of  the  best  and 
soundest  sheep  walks.  There  are  in  all  parts  of  Arran,  many 
banks  and  braes,  where  natural  woods  once  grew,  and  where 
valuable  timber  trees  would  still  grow,  if  the  ground  were  en- 
closed, the  brambles  cut  out,  and  proper  trees  planted  and  pro- 
tected« 

.The  climate  of  Arran  is  similar  to  that  of  Bute,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  differ  in  altitude.  As  Goatfell  rises  nearly  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  aiid  some  of  the  other  mountains  are 
almost  as  high,  the  cold  must  be  more  piercing  on  them  than  on 
Bute ;  no  part  of  which  exceeds  720  feet  of  altitude.  The  rain 
has  not  been  gauged  in  AiTan.  But  as  the  quantity  that  falls  in 
Bute  is  increased,  by  Arran  hills  shaking  the  clouds,  and  con- 
densing the  moisture  they  contain ;  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  though 
Ae  mists  and  dews  may  be  more  common  on  the  tops  of  these 
aMNintains,  yet  the  falls  of  rain  there,  will  generally  be  less  co- 
fmia  than  on  the  lower  grounds  lyiog  to  leeward  of  tlicse  hiJls«. 
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The  soil  in  Arran  is  gravel]^  in  some  places  near  the  shoro  ^ 
large  tracts  of  it  are  sandy, -hght,  and  sharp,  with  pieces  of 
loam  of  an  alluvial  formation,  m  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
vales.  The  more  elevated  ranges  of  arable  land  are  generally 
clay,  but  not  of  the  stiffest  or  most  tenacious  kind.  Part  of 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed,  is  covered  from  one  to 
four  inches  deep,  with  a  fort  ,of  black  mould,  and  bearing  heath, 
or  what  is  termed  heath  or  hill<-mos5 ;  part  is  bent,  and  some 
part  flow-moss,  in  low  situations.  • 

This  valuable  and  beautiful  island  is  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Flamilton,  with  the  exception  of  two  farms,  the  property  of 

Fullerton  Esq.,  to  whose  ancestors  they  were  given 
by  the  gallant  Bruce ;  and  a  few  farms  on  the  north-west  side, 
which,  not  being  under  entail,  were  conveyed  by  the  last  Duke 
]to  his  daughter. 

Manure  abounds  in  all  parts  of  this  island ;  lime,  mar],  and 
moss,  for  compost,  are  all  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in 
every  corner  of  Arran  ;  and  a  vast  deal  of  sea-weed  is  thrown 
on  its  shores.  But.with  all  these  great  advantages,  the  improve- 
ment of  that  valuable  fsland  has,  till  now,  been  most  bkmeably 
neglected.  • 

The  deplorable  state  of  agriculture  in  Arran  has  been  much 
lamented  by  every  }over  of  improvements,  who,  either  on  busi- 
ness or  for  pleasure,  visited  the  island.  The  arable  lands  have 
hitherto  been  occupied  in  run-rig,  by  several  tenants  or  tacks- 
men on  the  same  farm,  who  again  subset  part  of  it  to  others, 
a11  of  them  changing  their  possessions  every  3'ear,  or  two  years 
at  most ;  while  the  pasture  land  on  th^  farm  was  occupied  in 
common  by  the  whole.  The  arable  parts  being  almost  constant- 
ly cropped,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  overrun  with  weeds,  and 
yield  but  scanty  returns,  even  where  the  soil  is  of  the  best 
c|uaHty.  Vast  ranges  of  land  in- almost  every  farm,  capable  of 
being  reclaimed,  and  of  yielding  abundant  crops,  still  remain 
in  a  state  of  waste.  Scarcely  any  manure  beyond  the  dung 
made  on  the  farm  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  land — no  fallovr 
— ^no  turnip — ^no  wheat — Ho  rotation  of  crops,  but  oats  or  bear 
as  long  as  the  ^ound  yields  two  seeds.  The  cattle,  by  far  too 
numerous,  and  but  half  fed,  are  small  and  ill-shaped  ;  and  the 
sheep,  from  being  too  numerous  and  neglected,,  are,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  most  motley  stock  any  where  to  be  met  with* 
And  as  these  evils  proceed  from  the  situation  in  which  the  occu- 
piers of  land  have  hitherto  been  kept,  they  could  not  be  reme* 
died,  till  the  proprietor  placed  them  in  more  propitious  circum^ 
stances.  The  eyes  of  the  Noble  Proprietor  have  at  last  been  o-. 
pencd  to  his  true  interest,  and  that  of  hi$  tenants ;  and  be  ha;; 
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now  bectin  to  put  matters  in  a  train  to  remedy  these  cvilsy  im- 
prove uiis  valuable  island)  render  it  much  more  productive ; 
and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

The  Marquis  (rf*  Douglas  and  Clydesdale,  is  not  disposed,  like 
too  many  of  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  to  banish  the  native  inhabitants  merely  to  make  room 
for  sheep  ;  nor  is  he  inclined  to  continue  them  any  longer  bound  ^ 
over  to  the  improper  modes  of  husbandry  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, nor  to  place  them  under  middlemen,  as  in  Ireland  ;  but 
is,  with  humanity  and  public  spirit,  which  does  him  great  honour^ 
providing  every  one  of  them  that  are  capable  of  occupying  it, 
with  portions  of  land  according  to  their  circumstances;  and 
teaching  them  to  better  their  condition  by  superior  industry. 

His  Lordship  and  his  managers,  who  are  much  experienced 
in  these  matters,  have  laid  oil*  a  great  number  of  arable  farms 
of  from  100  to  500  acres,  and  are  letting  them  to  farmers  of 
the  first  respectability,  from  the  Mainland;  to  whom  the  most 
liberal  encouragement  is  given;  and  who  are  tnkeVi  bound  to 
break  up  and  improve  the  patches  of  waste  land  in  their  several 
possessions.  His  Lordship  and  his  agents  have  also  laid  off^  and 
are  now  granting  leases  to  skilful  storemasters,  of  some  of  the 
best  and  soundest  sheep  walks.  Other  parts  of  the  island,  situ- 
ated near  to  the  shore,  are  divided  into  lots  of  every  dimension, 
from  five  acres  to  one  or  two  hundred  acres,  arable,  or  capable 
of  being  rendered  so ;  and  these  are  now  setting  to  the  native 
inhabitants,  or  to  other  industrious  people,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  Aid  is  given  to  build  farm-houses  on  thejarge, 
and  cottages  on  the  small  lots ;  manure  is  furnished  at  moderate 
prices ;  and  the  tenants  are  taken  bound  to  reclaim  their  several 
possessions,  on  rational  plans  adapted  to  local  circumstances. 

Beside  what  has  been  done  from  the  statute  labour,  and  near 
40002.  advanced  by  Government,  his  Lordship  has,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years,  expended  upwards  of  5000/.  Sterling, 
in  making  roads,  building  bridges,  small  harbours,  &c.  in  this 
idand ;  and  he  intends  soon  to  lay  out  still  greater  sums  on 
ibese  improvements.  Farm-steadings  are  to  be  immediately 
Imilt ;  and  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  lime  and  marl  in  the 
island,  are  to  be  laid  open  to  the  tenants  on  moderate  terms. 

Fishing  stations,  at  the  proper  bays,  are  to  be  formed  ;  and 
houses,  with  a  portion  of  land  to  each,  and  every  reasonable 
cnoonragement,  are  to  be  given,  to  induce  a  part  of  the  in- 
liabitants  to  take  up  the  treasures  of  the  ocean,  hitherto  so  im<- 
properly  neglected.  So  abundant  are  tlie  Bshes  on  the  coast 
of  Arran,  that  I  saw  the  servants  of  the  Marquis  of  Douglas, 
jffi  Sieptember  la^t,  drag  out  at  one  hawl^  in  an  old  net,  by  far 
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too  smally  and  much  broken  in  some  places,  upwards  of  seiren- 
ty  salmon  and  sea  trout,  some  of  them  two  feet  in  length ;  and 
at  another  draught  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  these  trouts, 
and  herrings.  If  so  many  fishes  can  be  so  elisily  obtained,  at 
the  foot  of  two  small  bums,  -with  apparatus  so  imperfect,  what 
jnight  not  be  done,  with  proper  industry,  ^t  the  foot  of  the 
iiumerous  streams  round  this  island  ? 

The  Noble  Marquis,  who  resided  at  Arran  Castle,  for  some 
irecks  last  harvest,  traversed  the  island  himself,  consulted  with 
his  men  of  business,  and  others  qualified  to  suggest  improve- 
ments ;  and  he  has  shown  great  anxiety  to  get  the  native  inha- 
bitants accommodated  with  landj  according  to  their  several  cir- 
cumstances—,to  remove  the  obstacles  which  rendered  them  in- 
active— and  to  give  them  every  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of 
tirtuous  industry.  If  the  rational  measures  which  have  been* 
tidoptcd,  and  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect,  are  persisted  in 
with  the  same  degree  of  spirit  with  which  they  have  commenc- 
ed, the  island  of  Arran  will,  in  course  of  the  leases  now  grant- 
ing, become  much  more  populous  than  at  present;  the  rent 
Vastly  increased ;  and  the  quantity  of  human  food,  and  human 
happiness,  greatly  multiplied.  Had  similar  plans  of  improve^- 
ment  been  executed,  in  every  part  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
ef  Scotland,  so  many  thousands  of  the  natives  would  not  have 
been  driven  to  the  wilds  of  America,  nor  so  much  of  our  cash 
baid  to  our  enemies  for  grain,  ds  has  been  so  unwisely  done. 

J  am.  Sir,  &c. 
•   Strathaverti  lOfh  January^  l^lit.  Will.  Aitok, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

HintSj  relative  to  the  Cultivation  of  every  Soil,  in  preference  to 

FlcAv^moss. 

Sir, 
Notwithstanding  the  many  accounts  which  have  been  laid 

before  the  public,  as  inducements  to  cultivate  flow-moss  ;  I  here 

'K^g  leave  to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  to  practical  farmers 

n  particular,  throuch  the  channel  of  your  valuable  Magazine^ 

i  few  observations  relative  to  the  same  subject,  intended  as  in- 

lucements  to  cultivate  every  species  of  soil  in  preference  to  flow- 

noss,  w^-'^^^er  it  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  in  an  imperfect  state 

^^  cuh--^'-       '^'^hatever  reception  these  observations  may  meet 

vith,  '      "•     -"'er  mav  be  the  effect  they  produce;  they  prdteed 

^nti**^.     ••         o'^   '-o,    ^oppened,  and  are  intended  solely  for  the 
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found  inconsistent  with  experience  and  observation^  let  them  te 
condemned  without  mercy;  but  it  is  expected,  that  they  will  be 
judged  of  by  experience  and  observation  alone,  and  not  by  the 
captious  theory  of  a  heated  imagination. 

From  the  attempts  made  to  reclaim  the  flow-mosses  which  lye 
within  my  own  observation,  and  from  the  accounts  of  others, 
which  I  have  never  seen  ;  the  event  has  effectually  shown  that 
the  expenses  bestowed  on  them,  might  have  been  bestowed  to 
much  more  advantage  on  lands,  either  in  n  state  of  nature,  or 
in  an  imperfect  state  of  culture.  Until  lands  of  this  description^ 
be  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  of  which  they  are 
ninsceptible,  the  reclaiming  of  flow-moss  ought  never  to  be  at- 
tempted :  for  though,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  a  profitable 
undertaking,  when  abstractedly  considered,  which  however  ia 
doubtful ;  yet,  in  many  instances,  the  expenses  are  entirely  lost ; 
and  even  in  the  most  profitable  instances,  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  advantages  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  lands,  either 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  imperfectly  cultivated,  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  the  former,  will  be  found  less  considerable  than  those 
arising  from  the  latter,  both  to  the  cultivator,'  and  to  the  com- 
munitv  at  large.  This  being  the  case,  every  proprietor  who 
consufts  his  own  interest,  ought  to  bring  his  lands  which  are 
imperfectly  cultivated,  to  the  highest  state  of  improvement  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  before  he  begins  to  reclaim  his  flow- 
moss.  But  it  is  generally  the  case,  that  proprietors  of  moss 
have  also  the  lands  which  lye  contiguous  to  it ;  and  these  lands 
arc  very  oflen  in  such  an  imperfect  state  of  culture,  as  to  pro- 
duce crops  little  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  seed  and  labour  : 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  nas  not  unfrequently  happoied, 
that  these  uncultivated  lands  have  been  passed  by,  and  the  re- 
claiming of  the  moss  undertaken.  No  doubt,  these  proprietors 
were  of  opinion,  that  by  reclaiming  their  flow-moss,  it  would 
increase  tne  value  of  their  estates,  more  than  their  imperfectly 
cultivated  lands  could  do,  although  they  were  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  of  which  they  are  »isceptible.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  event  has  eflectually  shown  the 
contrary.  Even  some  of  those  mosses,  which  have  been  repre- 
sented as  producing  *  very  valuable  crops,'  have  only  bamcd 
all  the  spirited  and  well  conducted  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  reclaim  them.  Whereas,  had  one  half  of  the  labour 
and  expenses. bestowed  on  them,  been  bestowed  on  lands  already 
iicoessiblc  by  the  plough;  but  still  either  in  a  state  of  nature,  or 
^my  imperfectly  cultivated,  along  with  part  of  the  moss  proper- 
ly prepared  and  applied  to  them  as  manure;  they  would  have 
produced  crops,  in  addition  to  what  they  do  at  present^  equal  tm 
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those  taken  tvom.  the  most  of  mosses :  and  even  double  of  those 
taken  fron  some  mosses  whose  crops  have  been  represented,  as 
being  ^  very  valuable. '  Thus,  the  cultivator  would  have  lieea 
enaUed  to  bring  a  much  greater  quantity  of  grain  into  the  'mar- 
ket; and  consequently  it  would  have  been  of  much  more  advan- 
tage, both  to  himself  and  the  community. 
^Trom  the  many  accounts  which  have  been  sent  you,  of  flow- 
moes  being  successfully  reclaimed,  and  of  its  yielcung  <  some  of 
'  the  most  valuable  crops  of  grain  that  ever  were  cut  from  any 
<  soil; '  perhapsyou  may  think  that  this  is  a  random  and  unfound- 
ed opinion.  Had  these  accoimts  respected  distant  mosses  only, 
it  is  likely,  I  would  never  have  formed  any .  such  opinion ;  but 
would  have  ascribed  the  fiiilure  of  those  mosses  whicn  lye  within 
my  own  observation,  to  some. mismanagement  of  tlie  cultivator, 
rather  than  to  die  impracticability  of  the  thiiig.  But  when  ac- 
counts were  given  of  those  very  mosses  which  lye  within  my  own 
ken  4  and  when  I  knew  that  these  accounts  were  highly  exag- 
gericted,  I  was  forced  to  suspect,  that  the  advantages  of  reclaim- 
ing flow- moss,  rested  in  the  accounts  only,  and  not!  in  practice. 
And  when  1  knew  from  observation,  tliat  diese  very  crops  which 
6udi  accounts  hold  forth  as  being  *  very  valuable, '  were  not 
worth  the  reaping  ^  it  is  much  more  rational  to  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  my  own  senses,  than  jour  Ayrshire  correspondent,  or 
any  of  his  brethren,  even  although  they  were  to  rise  from  the 
dead  and  preach  np  the  contrary.  For  though  theoretic  ac- 
counts may  be  made  to  assume  the  air  of  truth,  when  dressed 
up  by  the  pen  of  an  elegant  and  ready  writer,  and  dogmatically 
affirmed  by  such  an  egotism  as  ^  my  publication  ; '  yet  the  real 
^  truth  will  triumph  at  last,  thoi^h  it  be  only  suggested  by  tlie 
rugged  pen  of  an  *  ignorant,  indolent,  and  prejudiced  ^mer«  * 

lour  correspondent  M.  F.  in  his' ingenious  paper,  No.  LIV^ 

jx.  151.  says,  tliat  his  attempts  to  reclaim  the  moss  in  view  of  his 

house,  proved  abortive.    If  we  can  credit  his  accoimt,  it  is  one 

nstance,  at  least,  where  the  expenses  bestowed  on  flow-moss^ 

ujight  have  been  bestowed  on  lands  in  an  imperfect  state  of  cul- 

ure,  to  much  more  advantage.     For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to 

relieve  him,  for  this  pl^iin  reason,  because  I  know  from  observa- 

lon,  tliat  he  has  stated  the  truth  concerning  Garnkirk  moss*  * 

^  (  ^his  moss  is  abandoned,  and  as  the  crops  it  produced  were 

"or^li  the  reaping,  it  is  another  instance  in  favour  of  the  o- 

^t.,  nnich  I  hereby  communicate  to  the  public. 

yV^hen  I  read  the  account  of  this  moss,  and  of  the  '  very  va- 
«Mi.jle  '  crops,  which  it  is  represented  bv  Mr  Alton  in  his  pub- 
ication  on  flow-moss,  to  have  yielded,  I  thought  he  had  wrote 
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I  was  sorry  he  had  been  led  into  such  an  incorrect  statement. 
But  wl^en  he  says  in  his  paper.  No.  LV.  p.  300,  that  *  I  only 

*  surveyed  the  moss  improvements  on  the « estate  of  Garnkirk^ 

*  once  m  the  be^nnin^  of  spring  1807f  when  one  crop  of  peas 

*  had  only  been  taken  from  what  I  saw ; '  and  moreover,  when 
he  says,  that  ^  from  the  stubble  of  that  crop,  it  was  evident  that 

*  the  peas  had  grown  hixuriantlv» '  it  is  impossible  to  iind  the 
least  shadow  of  excuse  for  him.  It  is  well  known  to  hundreds  iti 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  moss,  that  that  crop  of  peas,  so  far 
from  havipg  grown  hixuriantly,  was  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
seed.  Indeed,  it  was  such  a  scanty  one,  that  a  great  part  of  it 
was  never  reaped;  and  if  this  was  the  part  which  Mr  Aiton  saw, 
he  has  mistaken  the  whole  crop  for  the  stubble ;  which  indeed 
was  no  great  mistake,  as  the  whole  of  that  *  very  valuable '  crop 
Tcry  little  exceeded  in  bulk  the  stubble  of  a  good  crop  of  pea& 
on  other  soils.  The  deficiency  of  that  crop,  cannot  justly  be  a« 
scribed  to  any  thin^,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
grew:  for  oi  ail  soils,  flow-moss  is  that  which  is  least  adapted 
for  producing  grain  of  that  kind.  Beside  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
it  labours  under  another  disadvantage.  Every  one  knows  that 
frost  seizes  on  a  moss  soil,  sooner  than  on  nny  other ;  and  con** 
sequently  the  crops  growing  on  it  (especially  green  crops),  will 
be  destroyed,  when  those  of  the  same  kind  will  not  be  injured 
on  the  adjacent  lands.  For  farther  particulars  concferning  this 
moss,  and  the  crops  it  produced,  I  refer  to  M.  F's  paper,  to 
the  authenticity  of  which,  so  fur  as  it  respects  this  moss,  I  bear 
full  testimony.  Although  Mr  Aiton  has  given  an  incorrect  state* 
ment  of  the  crops  produced  on  this  moss,  I  do  not  say,  that  hiti 
accounts  of  those  produced  on  other  mosses,  are  incorrect  also  ; 
only  I  think,  he  must  certainly  allow,  that  it  gives  grounds  for 
suspicion.  For  if,  in  his  estimation,  that  crop  of  peas  was  a 
luxuriant  one ;  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  stating  in  one  of 
his  publications,  p.  S7,  that  other  mosses  have  produced  the 
best  corn. he  ever  saw  grow. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  tliat  I  have  said  so  much  concern- 
ing your- very  intelligent  correspondent,  and  his  account  of  Garn- 
kirk  moss ;  but,  as  he  still  holds  forth  tliat  that  crop  of  peas  was 
a  luxuriant  one,  after  he  was  informed  by  your  correspondent 
M.  F.  that  it  was  not  worth  the  reaping ;  I  could  not  have  said 
less,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject.  As  all  attempts 
to  reclaim  this  moss  arc  aban(k)ned,  it  is  a  convincing  evidence 
that  it  never  produced  luxuriant  crops.  If,  after  this,  Mr  Aiton 
should  still  hold  forth  that  peas  have  turned  out  on  this  moss,  a 
'  very  Taluable  crop, '  all  attempts  to  reclaim  him  may  be  abao- 
HaniA  also* 
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.  F  om  observation,  I  know  that  a  moss  belonging  to  a  Mr  Mil* 
ler,  bas  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  made  to  reclaim  it;  and 
that  it  is  fast  getting  into  its  original  state.  Dr  Jaffirey's  moss  is 
HI  the  same  pi'edicament-  These  two  mosses  which  lie  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Crarnkir|c»  are  two  other  instances^ 
that  the  expenses  bestowed  on  flow- moss  might  be  bestowed  to 
much  more  advantage  on  lands  accessible  by  the  plough,  biit 
atiU  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  culture. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Hill's  moss,  which  lies  at  no  great  dis* 
tance,  I  grant  that  the  attempts  made  to  reclaim  it  are  not  given 
up.  That  he  has  brought  it  to  a  productive  state,  I  grant  altOy 
^ut  he  has  done  so  at  an  extra  expense.  For,  after  he  had  cover- 
ed it  with  clay,  and  delved,  or  rather  trenched  it  down,  he  cover- 
ed it  a  second  time ;  and  thus,  by  repeating  the  operation,  as  well 
as  performing  others,  almost  equally  expensive,  he  has  brought 
it  to  yield  crops  of  considerable  value.  But  still,  it  is  allowed, 
that  these  crops,  however  valuable^  have  never  yet  reimbursed  the 
capital ;  consequently  the  important  question  still  recurs — Might' 
not  these  extra  expenses  have  been  bestowed  to  more  advantage 
on  land  which  might  be  wrought  by  the  plough,  but  is  still  im- 
perfectly cultivated  ? 

As  to  Duliature  moss,  Mr  Wilson  is  greatly  assisted  in  re- 
claiming it,  on  account  oF  its  situation.  As  the  adjacent  lands 
rise  to  a  considerable  height  above  its  level,  he,  very  wisely  tak- 
ing  advantage  of  this  situation,  directs  the  water  which  descends 
from  these  lands,  over  the  surface  of  the  moss  ;  so  that  the  par- 
ticles of  earth  which  the  water  carries  along  with  it,  may  in  time 
convert  it  into  a  productive  soil.  As  this  is  a  singular  situation, 
it  ought  not  to  be  set  forth  as  an  instance  either  against  or  in  fa- 
vour of  reclaiming  flow-moss,  as  the  expenses  are  comparatively 
^mall.  But,  even  the  cro|)s  which  it  has  produced,  are  far  in- 
Tprior  to  those  which  irrigation  has  raised  from  other  soils. 

besides  these,  many  others  might  be  mentioned,  which  have 
cither  baffled  all  the  spirited  and  well  conducted  attempts  which 
lave  been  made  to  reclaim  them ;  or,  if  brought  to  a  productive 
^'*\te,  have  only  produced  crops  scarcely  equal  to  those,  which 
-Olds,  imperfectly  cultivated,  might  be  brought  to  yield,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  tliey  do  at  present,  with  little  more  than  one^half 
.  Vio  expense.  These,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
'  -luch  easier  to  theorize,  than  practically  to  demonstrate  the 
^  of  tlie  theory.  They  are  also  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
^iiijion  which  I  hereby  communicate  to  the  public  is  neither  ran- 
i^^  nor  unfounded. 

'"-  'le  alleged  that  *h(^^  are  only  particular  instances,  and 
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it  will  still  hold,  that  the  reclaiming  of  flow-moss  is  a  more  pro* 
fitable  undertaking,  than  the  improving  of  other  soils.  If  these 
accounts  be  not  exaggerated,  1  (io  not  deny  it ;  but,  that  they 
are  so,  is  at  least  very  suspicious,  because,  to  say,  that  flow- 
moss  has  *  yielded  some  of  the  most  valuable  crops  of  grain  that 

*  ever  were  cut  from  any  soil, '  is  an  insult  upon  common  sense ; 
or  at  least,  it  argues  that  all  soils  are  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of 
cultivation,  and  might  still  be  cultivated  to  much  more  advan- 
tage than  flow-moss.  But,  as  every  one  knows  that  in  every  dis- 
trict there  are  soils  highly  proiluctive,  upon  the  supposition  that 
flow-moss  has  yielded  crops  equal  to  any  of  these ;  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  exclaim,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  what  we  hear, 
with  what  we  see !  For  all  the  above  mentioned  mosses  have  un- 
dergone spirited  and  well  conducted  attempts  to  reclaim  them, 
yet  most  of  them  are  abandoned,  and  fast  getting  into  their  ori- 
ginal state ;  and  the  rest,  though  yielding  crops,  have  not  as  yet 
reimbursed  thecapital. 

As  tliis  is  a  subject  of  no  small  importance,  if  some  of  your 
more  intelligent  correspondents  would  follow  out  these  few  hints, 
either  from  their  own  experience,  or  from  a  more  comprehen- 
aive  observation,  it  would  tend  to  show  what  was  the  real  valuo 
of  flow-moss.  It  might  also  operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  ex- 
aggerated accounts  which  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  and 
prevent  unwary  farmers,  influenced  by  such  accounts,  from  en- 
tering into  leases  of  flow-moss,  at  a  rent  equal  to  that  given 
for  other  soils  in  a  high  state  of  culture,  witli  high  expecta- 
tions that  it  would  produce  ^  the  most  valuable  crops  of  grain 

*  that  ever  were  cut  from  any  soil ; '  but  where,  instead  of  hav- 
ing these  expectations  gratinedj^  they  must  only  be  blasted  with 
the  first  harvest.  Such  were  the  expectations  entertained  by  th& 
tenant  of  Garnkirk  moss,  as  also  by  the  tenants  of  the  two  mosses 
which  he  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But,  what  were  the 
consequences  ?  They,  instead  of  soliciting  to  get  tlieir  leases 
renewed,  solicited  to  be  released  from  those  in  which  they  were 
engaged ;  and  actually  gave  them  up,  after  having  found,  to  their 
sad  experience,  that  these  mosses,  so  far  from  yielding  '  very 
^  valuable  crops,'  in  many  instances  did  not  return  the  seed. 
^Ilie  lands,  which  lie  contiguous  to  these  mosses,  are,  for  tber 
inost  part,  in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  culture.  The  proprie- 
tors, nowever,  of  these  lands,  wrought  up  into  the  belief  that 
ilow-moss  might  be  made  to  yield  *  the  most  valuable  crops  of 
^  gi^in  that  ever  were  cut  from  any  so^, '  undertook  the  reclaim- 

a  I  of  the  moss,  in  preference  to  the  improving  of  their  lands 
ich  are  imperfectly  cultivated,  thinking  thereby  to  get  a  greater 
|aiU  for  (heir  possessions ;  butj  in  so  doing,  they  aUo  fj^nd,  to 
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their  sad  experiencey.t1iat  it  was  very  preiudicial  to  their  interest. 
]3r  JnfFrcy,  after  experimentally  finding  tnis  to  be  the  case,  aban* 
doncd  the  reclaiming  of  his  moss,  and  cultivated  the  adjiloent 
lands ;  and  has  already  brought  part  of  them  to  yield  crops,  in 
addition  to  what  they  formerly  did,  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the 
best  crops  his  moss  ever  yielded. 

Can  it  be  blamcable  to  state  facts,  support  the  truth,  and  rec- 
tify what  is  wrong,  to  encourage  such  an  improvement  as  that, 
and  to  prevent  such  direful  consequences  as  tne  above  mention- 
ed ?,  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  practical  farmers  in  particular,  to  state  the  truth ; 
and  then  to  themselves  they  stand  or  fall. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
January  1814.  A  Friend  to  Improvement. 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

It  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  your  most  useful 
Publication,  if  the  papers  printed  in  it  were  not  from  anony-^ 
mous  correspondents,  but  from  persons  who  subscribed  thei^ 
names  to  the  communications  they  transmitted.  It  may  ndt  be 
possible  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  universally ;  but  the  more  ge- 
nerally'it  is  observed,  the  more  will  the  information  contained 
in  the  work  be  of  public  service,  from  the  authenticity  that  will 
attach  to  it,  and  the  means  of  procuring,  by  correspondence^ 
additional  information  where  it  may  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  exemplify  the  utility  of  this  suggestion,  I  hens- 
with  enclose  some  communications  from  two  very  intelligent 
persons  in  England,  regarding  two  modes  of  sowing  grain,  to^ 
gether  with  a  most  interesting  letter  from  a  well  known  Scotch 
farmer,  (George  Ilobertson  esq.,  author  of  tlie  Mid-Lothiah' 
Report) ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  information  they  con* 
tain  will  make  much  more  impression  on  the  reader,  subscribed 
by  such  respectable  names,  than  if  an  A  B  or  C  D  had  appear- 
ed as  the  persons  by  whom  the  papers  were  drawn  up,  wbc 
might  be  writing  for  amusement  in  their  closets,  and  total}) 
unacquainted  with  practical  husbandry. 

Wishing  every  success  to  so  valiuible  a  Publication  as  the 
Farmer's  Magazine, 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Sinclair. 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh^ 

lU  January^  1814.    '  '  ' 
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On  an  impraoed  Made  of  drilling  TVkeat ;  in  txo  Letters  froih 
Mr  Thomas  Checketts  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Sir,  Belgrare-Hallf  Leicester^  November  11 /A,  1813. 

13y  die  desire  of  Lord  Winchclsea  and  Mr  Coke,  I  send 
'you  the  system  of  drilling,  as  practiced  by  nie  on  my  farm* 
The  farm  contains  300  acres,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
strong  red  marl,  and  loamy  soils  ;  and  I  have  adopted  the  drill, 
in  preference  to  the  broad-cast  system,  from  a  conviction  of  its 
superiority. 

The  drill  I  make  use  of  contains  ihree  coulters,  placed  in  a 
triangular  form,  and  worked  by  brushes,  with  cnsl-iron  r.uts, 
which  I  find  Kufficient  for  one  horse  to  draw,  and  one*  man  to 
attend  to.  It  will  drill  three  acres  per  day  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  at  five  inches  asunder ;  and  five  acres  per  day  of  bean<;, 
peas,  &c.  at  twelve  inches  asunder.  I  have  not  remarked  nnv 
difference  between  those  crops  I  have  drilled  on  the  staJe  furrow, 
or  fresh  ploughed  furrow,  or  tlie  scuttler,  if  drilled  at  the  same 
deptli.  1  have  occasionally  varied  lands  throughout  an  entire 
fieM,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that  point  My  practice  is,  to 
drill  cross- ways,  and  to  set  the  rows  five  or  six  inches,  and  n&- 
ver  exceeding  seven  inches  apart,  having  found,  if  the  distance 
is  greater,  ;that  they  are  too  long  filling  up  in  the  spring;  that 
they  afford  a  greater  breadth  for  the  growth  of  weeds;  are  more 
expensive  to  lioe,  and  more  liable  to  be  laid  in. the  summer. 
In  drilling  wheat,  I  never  harrow  aflcr  the  drill,  if  I  can  avoid 
it ;  the  drill  generally  leaving  the  corn  sufficiently  covered ;  and 
by  this  plan,  the  vegetation  is  quickened,  and  the  ridges  of  soils 
between  each  row,  preserves  the  plants  in  winter,  and  renders 
tlie  operation  of  harrowing  in  the  spring,  much  more  eJIicaciou^. 
The  spring  harrowing,  is  performed  the  contrary  way  to  that  of 
the  drilling,  as  the  harrow  working  upon  the  i  id  ires  ilocs  not 
pulh  up  the  plants,  and  leaves  the  ground  mouldy  for  tl)e  hoe. 
Tl^is  point,  I  pay  particular  attention  to.  The  harrowing  after 
the  drill,  evidently  leaves  the  ground  in  abetter  state  to  the  eye  ; 
but  tbe  advantages  in  the  produce  of  the  crop,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  plan  of  leaving  the  land  in  the  rough  state  I  hav^ 
described;  as  the  operation  of  the  winter  u}>on  the  clods,  cause*; 
them  to  pulverize,  and  furnishes  an  abundant  nutrition  to  the 
plants  in  the  spring ;  and,  followed  by  the  hoc  about  the  time 
tbe  bead  or  ear  is  forming,  it  makes  the  growth  cjf  the  phuit 
more  vigorous,  and  greatly  imp:\»ves  iIk^  siiro  c?:'  the  hond  or  oar- 
J  generally  eouiuicmrc  drilling  for  wheat  about  the  latter  end  of 
September ;  at  which  time,  i  drill  about  two  bushck  per  acre. 

TQJL.  XV.  NO.  57.  1) 


so  On  an  improved  Mode  of  Drilling  Wieat*  Fek 

As  the  season  advances,  I  keep  increasing  the  quantity  to  threat 
bushels  per  acre,  being  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
other  circumstances.  A  CTcat  loss  has  frequently  arisen  through 
drilling  too  small  a  quantity  of  seed,  as  tliere  can  be  none  spar* 
ed  in  that  case  for  the  rooKs  and  grubs ;  and  a  thick  weH  plant- 
ed crop,  will  always  yield  more  abundantly  than  a  thin-stooling 
crop,  and  ripen  sooner. 

The  drill  system  would  have  been  in  more  general  practice,  if 
its  friends  haa  also  recommended  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  the  rows  to  be  planted  nearer  together. 
It  is  impossible  to  obtain  so  CTcat  a  produce  per  acre  by  the 
broad-cast  s}'stem,  as  by  the  drill  system  at  the  same  expense,  be 
the  land  ever  so  free  from  weeds.  I  have  raised  50  bushels  per 
acre  by  the  drill,  but  never  more  than  40  bushels  by  sowmg 
broad-cast.  I  generally  top-dress  the  wheat  crops  in  winter  witli 
manure  compost,  or  some  other  dressing  in  frost,  or,  when  I  can 
cart  upon  the  land ;  but  if  that  operation  is  rendered  impracti- 
cable, sooting  in  March,  or  any  other  dressing  of  that  descrip* 
tion,  hoed  in  at  the  spring,  is  preferable  to  a  dressing  laid  on 
in  the  autumn,  and  plouglied  in. 

The  advantages  of  the  drill  over  the  broad-cast  system,  ar^ 
numerous,  and  decisive ;  as  it  enables  the  farmer  to  grow  corr^- 
without  weeds  ;  is  sooner  ready  for  stacking  after  the  scythe  oi^ 
sickle;  produces  a  cleaner,  and  more  regular  sample  for  th^E 
market ;  and  of  consequence  obtains  a  better  price ;  leaves  th^ 
land  in  a  1)ettcr  state  for  a  succeeding  crop,  and  materially  in. 
creases  the  quantity  of  food  for  human  consumption.  I  am,  &c:=: 

Thomas  Cii£CK£TTS. 


An  AJdiiional  Omimunication  from  Mil  Checketts,  in.  AnS9i 
to  some  Qtieriesfrom  Sin  John  Sinclair. 

Sir, 

I  have  followed  the  plan  I  have  described  four  years  at  Bi 
grave,  with  great  success,  varying  a  little  from  the  plan  of  n 
fatlierin  Warwickshire. 

My  neighbours  were  greatly  prejudiced  against  my  system  i 
first ;  but,  at  this  time,  thev  are  wishing  to  gain  informatio 
Mr  Keck,  our  county  member,  was  the  first  to  follow  my  pla 
from  viewing  the  easy  simplicity  of  the  drill  at  work  on  stror 
rough  land,  before  1  could  get  one  crop  to  convince  him. 
have  been  to  see  Mr  Keek's  drilling ;  he  drills  on  the  stronger*  *^ 
of  land  to  advantage,  and  speaks  ot  the  system  with  the  greats-—* 
pleasure.     1  brought  a  good  drillmnn  with  me,  bought  him      ^ 
drill ;  he  goes  from  farmer  to  iiirmer,  drilling  at  2d.  (id.  per  aer^y 
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And  gauging  their  drills.  I  porsuaded  a  wheel-wright  of  Leicester 
to  begin  dnll-niaking;  he  has  made  a  great  many  for  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  price  of  the  drill  6/.  10s.  The  ridges  tne  drill 
makesi  are,  according  to  soil  and  width,  according  as  the  drill 
is  gauged.  On  most  of  the  strong  land  in  this  country,  the 
lands  are  wide  and  high,  forty  furrows  and  upward  to  a  land  or 
ridge. 

The  drill  working  crossways  of  the  land,  deposits  tlie  seed 
truer.  I  generally  drill  in  wheat  on  fallows  after  the  scuffler 
with  five  shares,  working  lengthways  of  tlie  land.  If  harrowed 
ifter  the  drill,  it  fills  up  the  ridges  die  drill  makes,  and  leaves 
the  land  too  flat  $  and  tnis  makes  a  deficiency  of  mould  for  the 
hoeing  in  the  spring.  I  begin  my  ploughing  in  Decembef  for 
Gdlows  and  spnng  crops,  pbu^  from  6  to  8  inches  deep  on  my 
doqiest  soils.  My  general  rotation  of  crops  is: — On  strong  lands, 
break  up  for  beans  or  peas ;  hoe  them  well ;  next  wheat ;  then 
fidbw ;  then  wheat ;  hoe  in  the  clover  in  spring  $  always  scpd 
down  witli  clover  on  fallow  crop.  My  loamy  sons  are  managed 
thus :— -Break  up  for  wheat ;  brush  turnips;  barley  or  oats;  fill* 
low  for  turnips,  barley  and  seed ;  down  with  clover ;  generally 
graze  two  or  three  years. 

TuoiiAs  Checketts. 


On  a  Mode  of  sowing  Crops  ^  Grain  in  RibbSf  lately  adopted 

in  Northumberland. 


Letter/rom  the  Rev.  H.  Johnson,  to  Sift  John  Sinclair. 

Byvoell  Vicarage^  near  Nevocastle''Upon^T]fnep 
Sir,  24/A  December  1813. 

Enclosed,  I  send  you  answers  to  die  queries  respecting  the 
ribbing  of  green  crops.  I  have  been  rather  prolix  in  detailing 
the  process  in  answer  to  the  second  query,  that  I  might  render 
it  as  easy  as  possible  to  the  comprehension  of  any  practical  farm- 
er. The  Committee  of  the  Tyneside  Agricultural  Society,  at 
tfieir  last  meeting  here,  in  November,  hUve  offered  a  premium 
of  ten  guineas  for  the  comparative  culture  of  grain  ;  f.  e»  To  the 
fiormer  who  shall  make  the  best  experiments  on  eight  acres  of 
land ;  four  of  which  to  be  sown  in  broad-cast,  and  four  ribbed 
0r  drilled,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
cultivating  the  various  sorts  of  grain.  Every  operation,  and  ex- 
peme  of  each  mode  of  culture,  to  be  fully  and  accurately  de- 
Kribedt  I  liave  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

H.  Johnson. 
D2 
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Answers  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  QjierieS' 

isff   The  ribbing  of  ^ain  crops  was  introdaced  into  ths 
tieighbourbood,  about  four  or  five  years  ago. 

2(/y  The  process  is  as  follows.  Suppose  the  land  in  fallow,  or 
tuniips  eat  off,  let  it  be  gathered  into  ridges  of  twelve  feet  each  5 
then  harrow  it  well,  particularly  the  furrows  of  the  ridges  s  after 
which,  take  a  narrow-bottomed  swing  plough,  five  incnes  and  m 
half  broad  at  the  heel,  with  a  narrow-winged  sock,  drawn  hj 
one  horse;  begin  in  the  furrow,  as  if  you  intended  to  gather 
two  ridges  together,  which  will  make  a  rib  exactly  in  the  middb 
of  the  furrow ;  then  turn  back  up  the  same  furrow  you  came 
down,  keeping  close  to  the  rib  made;  pursue  the  same  mode  oa 
the  oth€>r  side,  and  take  a  little  of  the  soil,  which  is  thrown  over 
by  the  raouldboard  from  the  back  of  each  rib,  and  so  on,  till 
you  come  noar  the  furrow,  when  you  must  pursue  the  same 
mode  as  at  first :  In  water  furrowing,  you  will  then  have  a  rib 
on  each  side  of  the  furrow,  distance  between  the  rib  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  The  seed  to  be  sown  by  the  hand ;  and,  from  the  nar- 
rowness, or  sharpness  of  the  top  of  the  ridges,  the  grain  will  fkU 
regularly  down  ;  then  put  on  a  light  harrow  to  cover  the  seed. 
In  wot  soils,  the  ridges  ought  to  be  twice  gathered,  as  ribbing 
reduces  them. 

3.  It  will  answer  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  not  all  soils-:  Strong 
clayey  soils  you  cannot  pulverize  sufficiently  for  that  purpose  ; 
nor  can  it  be  effected  in  clover-lea,  unless  it  be  twice  ploughed, 
and  well  harrowed.  Ribbing  is  here  esteemed  preferable  to 
drilling,  as  you  have  the  same  opportunity  of  keeping  your  land 
clean  5  and  the  grain  does  not  fall  so  close  together,  as  by  dril- 
ling. 

4.  You  may  hand  or  horse-hoe  your  crops,  and  also  hoe  iit 
your  clover-seed;  which  is  considered  very  advantageous. 

.5.  It  is  more  productive  of  grain,  especially  when  it  is  apt  to 
lodge ;  and,  in  all  cases,  as  much  straw :  And  ribbing  is  often  a 
means  of  preventing  the  corn  lodging. 

6.  In  a  wet  season,  ribbing  is  more  favourable  to  harvesting; 
because  the  space  between  the  ribs  admits  the  air  freely,  and 
the  corn  dries  much  sooner.  The  reapers,  also,  when  accustom- 
ed to  it,  cut  more,  and  take  it  up  cleaner. 

7.  The  practice  is  gaining  ground  much  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

H*  JOHNSOK. 
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On  the  Produce  of  Turnips  in  Ayrshire: — in  a  Letter  Jrom 
George  RobertsoNi  Esq.  to  Sib  John  Sinclair. 

Sib,  Pawcr-LodgCi  Irvine,  ^Ist  December  1813. 

I  AM  bappy  to  be  able  to  answer  your  inquiries  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  Ayrshire  Turnip-fields. 

What  you  have  seen  on  this  subject,  was  in  consequence  of  a 
premium  bcin^  offered  bv  the  Ardrossan  Farmer  Socie^,  for  the 
Dest  turnip-field  diat  could  be  produced  in  tlieir  bounds,  (which 
extends  over.  12  parishes) ;  and  the  result  was  publicly  announ* 
eed  in  the  papers  which  you  allude  to. 

There  was  a  keen  competition,  and  as  keen  an  investigation 
aftqpvards,  parish  against  parish;  so  that  no  collusion  could 
possibly  exisL 

.  There  were  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  respectability  appointed 
for  each  parish,  to  investigate  the  circumstances ;  and  it  is  ac^ 
knowledged  on  all  hands,  tliat  they  all  performed  the  mission 
entrusted  to  them  widi  the  utmost  accuracy.  My  own  know-. 
ledge  extends  to  merely  that  of  Lord  Eglinton's  field,  under  the 
management  of  Mr  Clerk  the  farmer,  ft  extended  to  1:5  Scotch 
acres,  tlic  most  evenly  crop  I  ever  saw. 

The  part  that  the  premium  was  adjudged  to,  was  sown  of 
the  white  globe  and  red-tops  indiscriminately ;  tlie  result  9  cwt. 
1  qr.  20  lib.  per  fall :  In  all,  75  tons  8  cwt.  2  qr.  8  lib.  the  Scots 
acre,  (or  a  fraction  more  than  60  tons  the  English  acre),  which 
bears  to  the  English,  as  5  does-to  4,  very  nearly. 

Itwas  the  bulbs  only  that  were  weighed;  tlie  leaves  were  thrown^ 
aside. 

About  10  acres  were  of  this  sort:  there  lyere  about  3  acres  of 
Swedish  turnips,  or  rutabaga.  The  result  of  this  was  not  laid 
before  the  Society;  but  it  is  entered  in  our  books,  as  ascertained 
at  the  sight  of  the  gentlemen  who  inspected  the  whole  ;  and  it 
is  this :  7  cwt  1  qr.  4  lib.  per  fall,  which  comes  to  58  tons  5  cwt, 
2  qr.  24  lib.  the  acre,  (or  46  tons*  7  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lib.  tlie  English 
acre) — bulbs  only,  no  leaves ;  and  this  I  am  confident  is  a  better 
crop  than  the  otiier ;  as  2  lib.  of  Swedish  I  conceive  to  be  equal 
to  3  lib.  of  common  turnip. 

The  leaves  in  either  Ciise  were  not  weighed,  nor  taken  into 
account. 

'  But,  in  the  second  highest  lot  that  gained  a  premium,  name- 
Ij  WyUie^  tenant  of  Munnoch,  belonging  to  Lord  Montgonic- 
1^,  nia  turnips  weighed  (the  bulbs)  75  tons  neat :  the  leave;;. 
were  weighed  also,  and  ibund  to  amount  to  '22  tons,  or  97  tons 
W  all  (nearly  78  tons  the  English  acre). 

fh%  other  competitors  were  greatly  below  this.     The  nc.^^ 
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higbest  to  those  mentionedi  was  53  tons  of  bulbs  the  acrei  whife 
^omie  were  so  low  as  24. 

It  isr  to  b6  reiharked,  thjBit  tnitiid  is  v^ry  little  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  those  who  gained  premiarasf 
never  before  cultivated  turnip.  The  attention  of  the  country  U 
now  aroused  to  the  object ;  and  from  the  operations  fK>W  going  . 
on,  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  expect^  not  merely  a  keen  oon« 
jtesfc  on  the  subject,  but  a  contest  more  widely  diffused  ntkt  year. 

If  it  is  of  any  object  to  know  the  mods  of  cultivatiotii  by  thtt 
most  successficu  candidate,  I  have  merely  to  say,  that  the  acA 
was  a  sandy  loam,  well  pulverized  by  previous  tilu^.  The  seed 
in  drills,  at  about  27  inches  distance,  the  dung  belowi  and  the 
land  carefuUy  hand-hoed,  and  horse-hoed^  in  the  course  of  the 
stoson,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  June,  when  sowni  titi 
the  middle  of  September,  when  the  drills  closed^  and  required 
•no  more  culture.  The  plants,  in  hoeing,  were  left  about  18 
inches  apart ;  the  weight,  when  at  maturity^  was  remarkably  br  - 
aual ;  few  bulbs  below  5  lib.,  few  above  12 1  the  average  somer 
tiling  betwixt  7  and  8  lib.,  without  leaves. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

0£0.  Ro^CRTSOK. 

P.  S. — The  weight  above  specified,  is  avoirdupois  j  or,  what 
we  call  here,  English  weight  16  oz.  to  the  pound,  112  lib.  to  the 
cwt.,  and  20  cwt.  to  the  ton. 

Observation. 

These  immense  crops  are  probably  in  a  ,great  measure  owing 
to  the  turnips  being  grown  on  land,  unaccustomed  to  that  plant, 
and  also  perhaps  to  a  very  large  allowance  of  manure. 


On  Mildew.  * 

Copy  Letter  from  the  Reverend  H.  Johnson,  dated  Bj/wdl  Ff- 
caragej  near  NetDcasile-upon-Tyne,  November  18M,  18 IS. 

Sir  John,  t  i.     i  t 

Agreeable  to  your  request,  I  beg  leave  to  state  th^ 

severe  loss  in  grain  sustained  by  mildem  in  the  Vale  of  the  Ty  ne^ 

in  the  year  1804,  especially  in  wheats  and  its  comparative  ef-* 

fccts  on  other  grain.     In  a  field  of  eleven  acres  on  my  farm,  in 

the  month  of  January  after  turnips  were  eat  off,  four  acres  werr 

sown  with  white  wheat,  four  acres  with  maslin,  (i.  e.  wheat  an«L 

•  For  diis  and  the  two  next  articles,  we  are  also  indebted  to  t^ 
Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair^ 
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rye  mixed,  in  the  ratio  of  one  bushel  of  rye  to  two  bushels  of 
wheat),  the  remaininff  three  acres  were  sown  with  barley  in  the 
spring.     In  the  month  of  July,  when  the  wheat  was  in  bloom, 
ve  b^  constant  drizzling  rains  for  seven  or  eight  days,  so  that 
the  ears  of  the  corn  were  scarcely  ever  dry.     In  the  beginning 
of  August  the  ears  appeared  dingy,  and  soon  afterwards  be- 
came totally  black,  and  the  grain  shriveiied.     It  was  sown  in 
broadcast,  a  very  full  crop,  of  not  less  than  twenty-two  thraves 
|)er  acre.    The  straw  wHs  long  and  strong ;  and,  as  it  was  not 
practicable  to  cut  it  with  a  scythe,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
liaving  it  reai>ed,  not  only  to  give  air  to  the  clover  seeds.,  which 
were  Uien  promising,  but  to  receive  some  benefit,  by  convert- 
ing tlie  straw  into  manure  in  the  fold-yard.     It  was  immediately 
thrashed,  and  prodncccl  from  six  to  eight  Winchester  bushels 
per  acre  of  small  shrivelled  grain,  ten  bushels  of  which  were 
sent  to  Newcasde  market,  and  sold  for  5s.  3d.  per  bushel ;  the 
remainder  my  hind  took  to  market  the  week  following,  and  was 
told  by  the  miller,  who  purchased  it  the  preceding  week,  to  take 
it  home,  and  not  impose  on  the  public,  for  it  was  mere  husks, 
good  for  nothing.     He  coukl  not  sell  it  at  any  price.     The  ad- 
joining four  acres  were  sown  at  the  same  time  as  the  wheat  with 
nuulin  (wheat  and  rye),  and  did  not  sustain  the  least  injury  from 
the  mildew ;  produced  thirty  bushels  per  acre  of  gocxl  grain, 
which  was  sold  At  Tii.  9d.  per  "bushel.    The  soils  were  similar ; 
a  rich  loam,  the  situation  low.     I  attribute  the  safety  of  the 
•naslin  to  the  tye  being  much  taller  and  loftier  than  the  wheat, 
to  which  it  acted  as  a  skreen^  and,  I  think,  is  not  liable  to  be 
infected  with  that  malignant  disorder.     Tlio  headlands  of  the 
vhcat  land  were  sown  with  maslin,  and  were  not  atlected.     I 
extracted  a  quantity  of  the  wheat  from  the  maslin,  when  in 
fiheaf,  and  kept  it  for  seed,  which  turned  out  well. 

In  the  same  year,  in  an  adjoining  field,  i  had  wheat,  (called 
the  Brown  Kent),  two  acres  of  which  land  were  a  strong,  adhe- 
sive clay,  f  udi  as  is  adapted  for  the  making  of  bricks.  Tlie 
wheat  on  this  land  was  wholly  free  from  mildew,  and  ))roi1uccd 
twenty-eight  busliels  per  acre  of  good  grain.  Three  acres  in 
the  same  field  immediately  joining,  of  a  light  loamy  soil,  rather 
inclining  to  gravel,  were  sown  with  (he  same  kind  of  brown 
wheat,  and  on  the  same  day,  and  were  very  much  affected  with 
mildew,  tliough  not  so  much  as  the  white  wheat  in  tlu;  neigh- 
houring  field.  I  have  no  doubt  that  wheat  upon  clayey  soils  i.<9 
less  sul^cct  to  mildew  than  upon  light,  loamy  soils,  and  thai 
Ted  and  brown  wheat  are  less  liable  to  it  than  white.  liarley,  I 
^hink,  seldom  sutlers  nuicli  from  mildew,  though  sometimes  1 
jhave  seen  it  a  little  injured  by  it. 

jShcukl  ihere  be  any  thin^^  in  this  distinct,  relative  to  culture 
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of  land,  ^ain  or  stock,  of  which  you  wish  to  be  more  parti* 
cularly  informed,  at  any  time,  so  far  as  in  my  power,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  obey  your  commands. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  H.  Johnson* 


On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes  in  Ireland. 

Letters  from  Lord  Farnham^^o  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Dear  Sir,  Tamham^  Nov.  15/A,  181S. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter,  and  do 
not  merit  being  thought  an  extensive  agriculturist.  I  am  rather 
extensive  in  fine  slock,  North  Devons,  and  long  horned  stock  ; 
and  am  confident,  was  there  an  introduction  of  North  Devon 
bulls  into  Scotland,  they  would  improve  its  stock,  having  done 
so  much  in  the  county,  *  Cavan. '  These  oxen  are  excellent  for 
the  plough  ;  they  walk  fa&t  and  sure,  when  not  fatted^  light, 
easy  fed.  The  females  are  very  easy  fed,  and  produce  vex*y  rich 
milk.  If  the  calf  is  reared  hardy,  I  think  they  are  not  delicate  ; 
though  certainly,  from  their  appearance,  being  very  soft  in  theii;, 
skin,  they  appear  othen^ise.  I  am,  I  own,  very  partial  to  them/ 
I  enclose  you  some  answers  from  my  Head  Bailiff  to  your  queries. 
I  hope  may  be  useful.     And  am^ .       Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Farnham. 

Answer  to  the  Qfieries  from  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

I.  I  would  recommend  the  Drill  sys.tem  in  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes:;  although  tlie  system  is  not  general  in  Ireland* 
The  small  farmers  and  labourers  plant  them  in  lazy-beds,  eight 
feet  wide.  This  mode  is  practised  on  the  account  of  the  want 
of  necessary  implements  for  practising  the  drill  system,  together 
with  a  want  of  horses  for  the  same  purpose. 

II.  They  are  cut  into  sets,  three  from  a  large  potatoe;  and 
each  set  to  contain  at  least  one  eye.  The  sets  are  f^lanted  at 
the  distance  of  seven  inches  asunder.  GJ  cwt.  I  consider  siiili- 
cient  seed,  for  an  English  acre.  , 

III  I  recommend  rotten  dung  in  preference  to  any  fresh 
dung.  If  not  to  be  procured,  horse-dung,  hot  from  the  dung- 
hill.    In  any  soil  I  would  recommend  the  dung  below  the  seed. 

IV.  When  the  potatoes  are  vegetated  10  inches  above  the 
surface,  the  .scufilor  must  be  ini reduced,  and  cast  the  mould 
from  the  potatoe.  If  any  weeds  are  found  in  the  drills,  they 
must  be  hand-hocd  5  in  three  days  al'terwards  tiiey  must  be 
^iioulded  up  by  the  double- breasted  plough,  ab  high  as  the  neck 
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oF  the  potatoe.     This  mode  must  be  practised  twice,  or  in  some 
cases  three  times  ;  particularly  if  the  land  is  fouj. 

V.  I  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  eitlier  weighing  or 
measuring  the  crop. 

VI.  I  do  not  consider  any  mode  so  good  as  the  drill  system. 

General  Obscroations* 

■ 

To  prepare  for  the  drill  system  eitlier  oat  or  wheat  stubble^ 
it  Uiould  be  plou<;lied  in  October,  or  the  beginnintr  of  No- 
vemb'*r;  to  be  plouglietl  deep,  and  laid  up  tor  winter  dry. 
In  March  let  it  be  harrowed,  and  give  it  tliree  clean  earths. 
Be  very  [Mirticul-.ir  to  enKKciile  the  couch  grass.  Tlie  drills  to 
be  three  feet  asunder ;  drill  deep  the  first  time  that  there  is 
room  in  the  butfojn  of  the  fiUTOw  to  contain  the  diing.  I  coi^- 
sidcr  the  best  time  to  begin  planting  the  poiatoes  the  JuXter  end 
of  April  by  this  svstcm.  I  know  it  to  be  as  good  a  preparation 
for  wheat  as  the  be>t  fallows. 

I  should  preter  three  feet  and  a  half,  for  drills,  to  fjjiir  feet. 
Mr  Curwen  prefers  four  feet  and  a  half.  lie  says,  thu  produce 
is  immense.  Potatoes  ougiitto  be  cut  at  k-::.st  froui  two  («>  three 
weeks  before  being  j)lantcHl ;  and  if  planted  very  eariy,  I  would 
prefer  whole  potatoes  to  Cut  ones,  and  dung  Uiiuer  and  over. 

rAiiNii^ur. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  Lord  Farxham. 

My  Lord, 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  }'Our  Lordshi])'s  obliging 
commimication  regarding  the  culture  of  potatoes  in  Ireland, 
which,  where  the  drill  system  is  adopted,  resembles  that  of 
Scotland,  in  every  particular,  jbut  the  width  of  the  drills ;  in 
which  respect  I  think  ^ou  have  improved  on  our  plan.  When 
the  drills  are  close,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  land  so  clean  a« 
it  ought  to  be. 

The  North  Devon  breed  are  an  excellent  sort,  but  they  are 
not  hardy  enough  for  our  boisterous  climate ;  at  least  in  tlie 
more  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  In  regard  to  the  western 
districts,  tlic  W  est  Highland  breed  has  been  brougfit  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  in  regard  to  shape,  th-it  tiie  tjreeders  will 
not  hazard  an  alteration  i  though  they  certainly  do  not  equal 
the  North  Devon  in  regard  to  milk  or  labour,  i  have  tlic  ho* 
nour  to  be,  My  Lord, 

\  ery  faithfully  yours, 
Ckarlotte  Square^  Edinburgh^  John  Sinclair. 

Sth  Dccemtfer  1813. 
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Lord  Farnham  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Dear  SiR|  December  7,  I8IS. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  a  friend  of  mine  received  Irom  t 
priest  in  bis  neighbourhood,  who  is  remarkable  for  having  lam 
crops  of  fine  potatoes.  1  have  also  civen  your  oueries  to  the 
llev.  Mr  lladcliife ;  and  when  I  get  his  answert  1  shall  enclose 
it  to  you.  I  believe  no  person  can  give  better  information  than 
I^Ir  IvadcliSe.    I  am  your  humble  servanti 

Farnha^i, 


I 


Dear  Sir,  Close  Milton^  November  ^^  181 3, 

Agrcfeably  to  your  recmest,  i  feel  great  pleasure  in  hastening 
to  c<immunicate  to  you  uie  mode  of  planting  potatoes,  which  ^ 
have  adopted. 

In  October  or  November,  I  plough  the  land  destined  for 
them ;  and  in  the  ensuing  March,   plough   the  same  acrosSi 
leaving  it  so  till  tlie  middle  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  MtiVt 
ivhen  I  harrow  it,  and  open  my  drills  five  feet  asunder  for  tl>^ 
crop.    Tlicn  I  get  potatoes  of  the  middle  size  placed  in  th^ 
drills,  about  ten  inches  from  each  other,  and  a  good  shovel-ful^ 
of  dung  laid  on  each  potatoc,  whicli  in  fact  will  fill  up  the  driH* 
Tlien  the  jwtaloes  are  covered  in  the  usual  way  with  the  plougl** 

As  soon  afterwards,  as  I  convenicndy  can,  I  plough  tlic  il*"* 
terval  between  drill  and  drill,  that  the  ground  may  derive  eveJ^y 
benefit  from  the  atmosphere,  and  be  in  a  pulverized  state  f<^^ 
die  succeeding  landing.  When  the  potatoes  begin  to  shoot,  ^ 
cover  them  again  witii  the  plough  ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  can  wi^'^ 
convenience,  I  turn  the  remainder  of  the  spare  clay.  Whe«^' 
ever  the  potatoe*shoots  are  about  four  inches  above  the  drilJ^: 
with  its  two  coverings,  I  get  my  plough,  with  a  very  simple  m^-" 
chine  of  my  own  contrivance,  affixed  to  it,  to  raise  the  rest  ^-^ 
the  mould  as  high  as  )K)ssibIe.  If  a  covering  after  this  were  gi'  *  ^ 
with  the  shovel,  I  am  [^rsuaded  it  would  pay  the  expePHr^  -  ^ 
tending  it. 

By  these  means,  the  potatoes  will  have  at  least  between  i^  ^x%^ 
18  inches  of  covering;  and  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact    'h#^ 
tlie  higher  you  cover  potatoes,  especially  when  well  manurec^ 
the  greater  produce  you  will  have ;  as  the  diflerent  jouits  of  tl^^ 
stalk  will,  when  covered,  give  you  diflerent  layers  of  potatoes 

I  tliink  I  have  accurately  ascertained  the  itnpoitant  fact,  tb^^  ^ 
the  quantity  of  manure  necessary  for  one  acre  of  potatoes  in  tli  ^ 
ordinary  way,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  planting  of  twc'* 
according  to  this  mode,     lleuce  I  am  persuaded^  that  if  it  utF-s 
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tains  generally  among  the  farmers  in  our  country,  the  poor  will 
have  a  very  necessary  article  of  subsistence,  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

I  cannot  claim  to  myself  any  merit  for  planting  whole  pota- 
toes. I  formed  some  idea  of  the  utility  of  th6  practice,  from 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  from  a  pamphlet  put  into  my 
hands  by  a  friend.  But  having  found  the  experiments  made, 
were  on  too  philosophical  a  principle,  and  suited  to  men  of  for- 
tune only,  I  formed  the  plan  of  culture  stated  above,  as  more 
likely  to  come  into  general  practice. 

My  plan  of  digging  potatoes,  I  shall  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate to  you  any  other  time.  As  to  the  produce,  I  shall  merely 
say,  that  a  girl,  dauglitcr  of  one  of  my  servants,  and  a  boy  a* 
bout  14  or  15  years  of  age,  dug,  in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half, 
16  sacks. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  \V.  M*Way. 


On  the  Short'homed  Breed  of  Cattle :  hy  Mr  C.  Mason,  in  a 

letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

6f R  John,  '   Chilton^  by  Ttushyford^  B,  Jan.  1 8 14. 

According  to  your  recjuest,  I  send  you  an  account 
jOff  the  mode  of  rearing  the  sliort-horned  stock,  till  they  are  three 
years  old.  The  following  remarks  are  upon  the  general  stock 
of  the  district,  and  not  any  individuals.. 

The  calf  has  new  milk  8  or  10  days ;  then  skimmed  milk, 
boiled  with  oil  cake,  lintseed,  oat  or  bean-meal,  whichever  the' 
breeder  most  approves,  till  it  is  10  weeks  old,  at  5s.  per  week, 
2/.  10s.;  turned  to  grass  till  November,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  week, 
1/.  7s^ ;  taken  into  a  fold-yard,  fed  with  turnips  and  straw,  at 
28.  per  week,  2/.  lOs. ;  turned  to  grass  till  November,  (the  worst 

^  grass  on  the  farm  is  generally  allotted  to  cattle  of  thib  age),  2/. ; 
taken  into  a  fold  yard,  kept  upon  straw,  or  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  turnips  are  grown,  turnip  tups,  or  some  refuse  tur- 
nips allowed,  at^s.  per  week,  2L  lOs. ;  turned  to  grass  in  May, 
{the  best  grass  on  the  fai'm),  till  October,  3/. ;  after-math,  6 
jveeks,  at  5s.  per  week,  1/.  10s. ;  taken  into  a  fold-yard  or  house, 
9P4  fed  with  turnips  and  straw  for  20  weeks,  at  5s.  per  week,  5/. ; 

^  mwse  of  the  bull,  10s.  6d. ;  total  expense,  20/.  1 7s.  6d. ;  weight 
^mi  60  to  70  stones  (of  14  lib.)  The  prices  of  l)eef  vary  ac- 
•oitliiig  to  the  price  of  other  articles  of  consumption,  and  tho 
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expenses  of  rearing  vary  accordingly ;  therefore,  fake  beief  at 
8s.  6d.  per  stone,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  ox  at  65  stonet 
value '27/.  12s.  6d. 

For  quantity  of  turnips  consumed,  see  Mr  Bailey's  report  of 
Durham. 

The  quantity  of  straw  given,  is  regulated  according  to  the 
quantity  the  farmer  has.  It  is  usual  to  allow  the  most  straw  to 
cattle  which  have  the  greatest  quantity  of  turnips,  on  account  of 
tfie  manure  so  made  being  preferable.  I  don't  calculate  npon 
oil-cake  being  used.  1  am  likewise  of  opinion,  if  a  full  value  is 
paid  for  land,  the  occupier  woukl  not  benefit  by  growing  hay,  • 
and  consuming  it  by  <^altle. 

Witli  regard  to  fattening  at  an  earlier  age  than  three  ye'ars  oU,  • 
much  depends  upon  situation. — On  a  farm,  principally  of  good 
land,  it  would  be  proper  to  tnke  the  advantage  of  early  maturity; 
when  upon  another  farm,  chiefly  poor  clav,  the  second  year's 
grass  unsafe  for  sheep,  consecjuently  the  produce  is  consumed  by 
cattle.  In. that  case,  an  animal  so  kept,  would  not  be  fit  for  the' 
butcher  at  an  earlier  age. 

Mr  Maynard  does  keep  his  cattle  longer ;  but  I  believe  many 
will  agree  with  me,  that  he  derives  no  advantage  from  so  long  an 
acquaintance. 

The  bull  is  only  longer  than  the  female,  in  proportion  to  hit 
size.  Colour  is  non-essential,  though  mnny  breeders  bAvcasort 
©f  predilection  for  white,  mixed  with  red  hairs,  (roan),  as  se- 
veral of  the  most  noted  short  horns  were,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  are  now  of  that  colour ;  consccjuently  they  suppose  those 
more  immediately  to  partake  the  merits. of  their  best  ancestors. 

Old  grass  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  cattle  ;  at  the  sane 
time,  I  think  a  certain  proportion  proper  in  most  farms. 

Hair  is  very  essential,  due  preference  being  paid  to  those  wh» 
wear  a  soft  coat :  But  the  mo.^t  inijiortant  index  of  quick  feeders, 
^s  »*egulated  by  the  feel  of  the  cdlular  membrane. 

ney  are  very  docile  and  tractable.  The  cows  are  turned  to 
>*«-.^  in  the  month  of  May,  and  continue  at  large  till  Decem- 
)er,  without  any  sheds  to  resoil  to.- 

The  only  proper  })lan  to  try  the  merits  of  the  Short-horns^with 
Lc  Herefords  would  be,  to  select  a  given  number  of  the  best  fo 
iialcs  and  males  of  eVich  breed,  and  try  the  experiment  with  the 
oroduce.  But  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  most  improv- 
ed short-horns,  could  not  try  such  an  experiment  without  sacri- 
icing  more  than  any  individual  would  think  of,  owing  to  the 
Threat  demand  and  high  prices  bulls  are  let  for ;  and  to  try  an  ex- 
3crimcnt  wit^*  'n^'-^ric^r  stock  would  most  likely  mislead,  rather 
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I  obsenrey  in  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  you  state  Mr  Col- 
ing's^  and  the  best  short-horns,  to  be  bred  from  the  Kyloe  (or 
:!rossed) ;  I  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you, 
iiat  the  improved  short* horns  I  bekeve  to  be  unmixed  with  any 
>ther  breed,  as  they  can  be  traced  regularly  back  for  more  than 
me  hundred  years ;  and,  at  that  time,  great  attention  was  paid 
)y  many  eminent  breeders,  (viz.  Mr  Croft,  Mr  Mellisb,  Mr 
Snalton,  &c.) ;  they  were  then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tees- 
ivater  cattle ;  and,  as  Mr  Bailey,  in  the  Durham  Report,  as- 
M^rts,  there  are  books  kept,  similar  to  the  stud-book,  which 
liose  who  give  the  highest  prices  are  guided  by.  I  suppose 
four  information  must  have  originated  from  Mr  Charles  Col- 
ing  having'^om^  pari  of  his  stocK  crossed  with  the  Kyloe ;  but 
;he  breeders  of  most  judgment  carefully  avoid  any  mixed  blood: 
\nd  to  compare  the  unmixed  with  those  mixed  with  the  Kyloe^ 
Mr  Charles  CoUing's  sale  fully  proves  the  opinion  of  the  most 
•xperienced  breeders ;  the  former  very  far  fetched  the  highest 
)nces  (by  Comet,  Lilly,  &c.)»  Indeed  1  do  not  recollect  any 
jxperienccd  breeder,  who  ever  made  one  offer  for  one  of  tho 
nixed  breed ;  and  I  am  very  sure,  if  Mr  Charles  Colling  had 
lot  made  that  mistake,  his  stock  at  Kitton  would  have  sold  for 
omc  thousand  pounds  more.  Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  alloy 
I  whole  race  for  the  mistake  of  one  individual  ?  As  I  am  con- 
inoed  your  endeavours  are  for  general  good,  I  hope,  when  you 
re  acquainted  with  the  incorrectness  of  the  information  you 
lavc  received  and  published,  that,  from  motives  of  justice,  you 
7ill  use  some  proper  means  to  take  off*  the  unfavourable  impres- 
ion  which  such  a  statement  has  stamped  upon  the  public,  re- 
pecting  the  short-horned  stock,  the  breeders  of  which  have 
nown  more  spirit,  and  been  at  greater  expense,  tiian  the  breed- 
n  of  any  other  race  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain.  I  am. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant,       C,  Masox. 


bistoers  to  some  Qtieries^  stated  by  Sir  J<jhn  Sinclair,  Bart,, 
to  Mr  Robert  Colling,  A^cw.  1813; — Regarding  the  Ln^ 
prcfoed  Short- homed  Breed. 

L  The  bulls  are  in  general  larger  than  the  cows  in  most  cat- 
e^  and  it  is  so  with  the  improveii  short  horns;  but  they  are  not 
alter  in  the  rib.  Indeed,  as  uncaUratcd  males  of  thiit  kind,  in 
eneral,  incline  to  cover  with  lean  meat,  more  than  females,  it 
ivei  them  the  appearance  of  being  rounder,  and  wider  upon 
lebafdc. 

II.  The  calves  of  the  Improved  short- honied  breed,  as  w<.ll 
I  most  other  cattle,  l^kc  cou.Mderably  inure  lo  the  mule  ch:ui  ll-- 
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msle  parent.  This  opinion,  from  many  years  observation,  I  am 
well  convinced  of;  and  it  has  long  been  much  strengthened  bf 
the  late  Mr  BakewelFs  observations!  whoj  for  many  years  before 
he  died,  advanced  it 

III.  Colour,  and  softness  of  hair,  are  certainly  considered 
ornamental ;  length,  so  far  as  a  true  proportion  goes,  may  ako 
be  considered  «o :  but  it  is  easy  to  get  wrong,  by  aiming  at  too 
much  length.  When  that  is  tne  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  preserte 
a  true  proportion  in  the  animal,  wiUiout  which  no  animal  can 
be  considered  perfect- 
ly. The  cows  and  oxen  (perhaps  it  might  have  been  more 
{)roper  to  have  said  steers,  as  few  of  the  improved  short-homed 
)rced  are  kept  much  longer  than  about  5  years  old)  are,  I 
doubt  not,  as  able  to  endure  the  winter's  cold  as  most  other 
stock ;  it  frequently  happens,  that  they  are  kept  in  the  open 
fields,  without  sheas,  tne  year  round  ;  which  is  a  practi^  Ido 
not  by  any  means  recommend,  as  manure  ought  to  be  the  lead- 
ing object  with  the  agriculturist.  If  that  is  properly  attended 
to,  tlic  btraw,  hay,  turnips,  &c.  ought  to  be  consumed  in  fold- 
yards,  houses,  or  sheds. 

V«  It  rarely  ha])pens,  that  cattle  are  weighed  till  they  attain  the 
age  of  2  years  old  ;  about  that  age,  many  have  weighed  from 
€0  to  80  stones.  After  that,  for  each  of  the  next  two  years,  with 
good  keeping,  they  may  perhaps  gain  well  up  to  40  stones  (14  liU 
to  the  stone)  per  quarter.  After  that,  the  same  proportion  of 
weight  is  seldom  obtained. — Mr  Mayiiard  having  a  great  pro- 
portion of  poor  lands  for  stock  to  run  over,  imagines  it  to  au- 
awcr  his  purpose,  to  keep  his  steers  till  5  years  old. 

VI.  I  do  not  consider  old  pastures  as  necessary  for  feeding 
the  improved  short-horns.  Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  young 
stock,  in  general,  are  subject  to  fewer  disorders  upon  new,  than 
old  lands;  yet  there  is  a  season,  say  from  about  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  middle  of  August,  that  new  pastures  are  upon  the  de- 
cline. At  that  time,  I  should  clearly  prefer  good  old  pastures? 
though  the  new  lands  may  be  more  conducive  to  healih,  the  dd 
may  be  preferable  for  feeding. 

YII.  I  think  no  hay  preferable  to  tliat  made  from  artificial 
grasses ;  red  clover  is  most  excellent :  liut  I  am  sori-y  to  findf 
from  experience,  that  the  lauds  in  this  country  have  had  so  iha* 
ny  repetitions  of  broad  clover,  that  they  are  a  good  deal  sicken-* 
cd  with  it ;  and  a  good  deal  of  rye-grass  must  be  sown  fo^  se' 
curing  a  crop,  which  reduces  the  quality  of  the  hay 

VIII.  I  cannot  to  any  degree  of  ceitainty  speal    ,u  uic  dit- 
ference  between  an  acre  of  turnips  and  an  acre  of  g^ass,  having 
never  tried  that  experiment, — I  should  rather  suppose  the  former- 
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The  Deprniation  of  the  Paper  Currency  of  Great  Britain  provetL '  By 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdalb.  Printed  for  Longman  &  Cu.  London^ 
and  for  CongUble  &  Co.  Edinburgh.     1812.     pp.  19G. 

Further  CoT^siderations  on  the  Slate  af^  the  Currency  ;  in  which  the  meant 
of  restoring  our  Ciradatimi  to  a  salutary  state  are  fuUy  explained; 
and  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Public  Treasury^  as  xaell  as  by  the 
National  Creditor^  from  our  present  pecuniary  system^  are  minutely  de* 
tailed.  By  the  EAULof  Lauderdale.  Printed  for  Constable  &  Co. 
Edinburgh,  and  for  Longman  &  Co.  London.     1813.     pp.  169. 

TiiF.fiubject  treated  of  in  these  publications,  is  one  in  which  the  agri« 
culturist  is  as  much  concerned  as  any  other  member  of  the  community; 
and  which  he  has  more  occasion  to  learn  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  than  those  of  the  mercantile  and  otlier  professions,  having  less  op- 
portunity to  meet,  and  converse  with  persons  acquainted  with  it.  On 
account  of  the  subject,  therefore,  we  solioit  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  few  following  pages,  in  which  we  flatter  ourselves  that  tlicy  will 
find,  as  we  have  studied  to  give,  a  statement  of  the  depreciation  of  our 
bank-notes — of  its  dangerous  tendency — and  of  the  modes  of  a.rrcstinj; 
it,  calculated  to  prepare  every  one  for  the  perusal  of  Lord  Lauderdalc'a 
publications,  which  we  earnestly  recammend.  Combining  the  science 
of  the  political  economist,  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  states- 
man,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  complete  and  pen-picuoua 
account  that  has  been  given  of  the  subject. 

The  second  publicvtion  came  out  lately,  and  embraces  the  only  ex« 
planation  that  has  yet  appeared,  of  die  various  ways  in  which  the  con« 
Tcrtihility  oC  our  paper  into  specie  may  be  resumed.  And  although  we 
are  inclined  partially  to  differ  from  the  noble  author  in  some  parts  of 
the  argument,  wo  accede  to  the  general  conclusion^  that  it  would  be 
highly  inexpedient  noto,  to  resume  our  coins  of  the  former  standard. 
Yfe  consider  Lord  Lauder diile  as  entitled  to  the  highest  thanks  of  tlie 
nation^  for  having  peri^evered  in  his  labours,  amidst  the  satiety  which 
is  now  so  generally  expressed  on  the  subject  ol'  our  currency ;  and  it  is 
for  tlic  same  reason  tliat  we  are  anxious  to  call  back  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  subject,  which  is  yet  so  mucli  misunderstood.  The  defeat 
of  our  enemy,  and  the  reestablishment  of  tlie  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, are  certainly  interesting  topics  ;  but  they  arc  far  inferior  to  one 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  Agricultural  and  Coinmcrci.il  prosperity,  and 
which  ought  to  be  the  first  to  engage  tlie  deliberations  of  Parliament,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  of  which  we  are  now  blessed  with  the  near  prospect. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  works  before 
iis,  we  must  l)C  permitted  to  express  the  astonishment  and  regret  which 
ive  hare  frequently  felt,  at  hearing  the  remarks  of  men  of  eminence  on 
this  subject.     I  tliir.ki  siys  one,  that  the  discnc&ions  excited  J>y  the  Rc« 
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•p'  rt  of  tl;c  Builion  Committee  hiive  done  the  nation  a  great  deal  of 
h  iim.     An>ther  observes,  tliat  the  present  paper  currency  is  as  advan* 
t.irctMis  as  any  other  which  we  could  possess  ;  for  although  he  will  ad- 
iT  it  that,  in  1797»  when  the  act  lestrictinj?  cash  payments  waspassedp 
he  WHS  cli«;p(5Sfd  to  condemn  that  measure,  yet  he  has  seen  the  coun- 
t;y  continue'  flourishing,  and,  therefore,  must  approve  of  a  system,  the 
paturtf  and  effects  of  which  he  now  believes  that  very  -few  understand^* 
Such  Of  inirns  we  hnve  regretted,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  credit  which 
is  likely  to  be  att.lc^ed  to  them,  from  the  respectability  and  great  autho* 
xitv,  fjn  r.thet  sii^jtc  ts,  of  the  men  by  whom  they  have  been  pir.mulgated^ 
Notwithii:!.  -J.'  p-  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  subject,  o- 
pinions  lk»*  r-v.  t  ..»c  stili  as  common  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  liave 
betjn  four  yeari  «go,  bi^fore  tho  investigations  and  Repdrt  of  tJie  Select 
Cc^mnf.ittee,  appr  intcd  by  t'le  House  of  Commons,  in  1ft]  0,  to  inquire  in- 
to tiecauso  of  the  high  price  <i'gold  bullic-n,  were  published.     But  ^"e 
rectnirtnd  to  all  tliosc  v.iio  iiave  liot  themselves  refWcted  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  beware  of  being  mlf'.f  li  by  such  doctrine,  however  high  the  au- 
fhoTity,  and  firm  the  confilcnce  may  be  by  which  it  is  enforced.     Lei 
them  only  aj^ply  to  it  the  test  of  common  sense,  and  we  think  they  will  sus- 
pend their  JMdjrment,  till  they  hnve  better  means  of  forming  just  concla- 
sfors.-^If  the  Report  of  tiie  Bullion  Committee  really  contains  erroneous 
and  dangerous  dt  ctrine,  wt.uld  it  not  long  ere  this  have  been  fully  refut- 
ed ?     And  wciild  not  the  discussion  ^i  it  have  been  beneficial,  as  we  are 
ccnvirced  it  has  been,  and  as  all  similar  discussions  in  our  firm  and  free 
Government  are' beneficial,  by  leading  mens'  minds  to  observe  the  con- 
trast between  that  which  presently  (rxlsts,  and  tliat  which  is  proposed  to  be 
substitute'd  in  its  place  ;  and,  by. consequence,  to  prize  more  than  ever 
the  former,  if,  on  comparison,  it  is  found  to  be  the  best ;  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  adopt  the  latter,  if  it  appears  to  be  more  advantageous? 
Those  who  would  smother  such  discussions,  are  in  reality  tlie  greatest 
enemies  of  their  country  ;  for  it  is  the  freedom  and  encouragement  of 
them  which  is  the  characteristic  and  preservative  of  the  British  consti- 
tution. * If,  again,  the  country  has  flourished  since  the  Suspension 

act,  which  no  ore  will  deny,  may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  it  would 
ror,  with  tlie  strong  energies  v.  hich  have  been  excited,  have  flourished 
still  more  under  a  different  state  of  things  ?  ,And,  admitting  that  the 
circulating  medium,  which,  since  1797,  •".-e  have  possessed,  was  the 


•  I^fany  of  t1»o«o  who  entertain  tI)o  opinion  we  are  here  considering,  are  admirers  of 
IMr  Cniinii.^.      Do  thty  know  what  he  ^aid  on  the  Hubject?     *  I   rfo  not  share  in  the 

*  apprclirn^^lons  of  those  jiorsons,  who  predict  danger  and  mischief  from  tliis  diRCUSidoii. 

*  I  hiivt'  scldiMii  known  nn  InRtaiire  in  which  more  good  than  evil  has  not  arisen  out  of 

*  the  parii:initnfary  discussion  of  subjects,  however  delicate,  upon  which  the  public 
«  n  ind  has  l^tx-n  jirevionsly  agitated  and  divided.  * — Mr  Cnnninp^x  Sptrrk  on  the  Jicjwrt 
9j'  th."  liulilun  Committuu  Mtr.f  i-lh,   ]«11.     OybbvtVs  Purl.  I),'batc!t,  «V.  XIX.  p.  1079. 

In  the  s:»mo  spr«'ch,  Mr  (':!nnin^  ileclared  his  '  entire  conviction, '  (of  uliat,  we  shal. 
hr.ve  occasion  in  those  romiirks  to  show),  *  that  a  depreciation  of  our  ])aper  currency 

*  doc*,  actually  exist; — that  the  permanently  nrfavourabie  state  <»f  the  cxci:angcs  with 

*  furi-ign  ccnntrles  is  an  ii<dicalion — and  the  h»ng  continued  higli  price  of  bidlion  ab 

*  h«»me,  the  pvof»f  of  it     Nt)  man  st-t  out  in  tl:o  cxnminaticm  of  the  suly^rt  with  lew 

*  dis))asitJon  to  :>i-rivc  at  tliis  conclusion  ;  and  no  man  would  more  {gladly  li::d  reason! 

*  chuL  euuUk  sjiittVy  hi*  own  znind  fur  receding  fronx  iu  * 
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est  possible,  under  existing  circumstances,  for  furtheriog  the  improve- 
lent  of  the  state,  does  it  follow,  that  it  is  calculated  to  maintain  thtis 
roperty  for  a  length  of  time  ?  Is  it  tikely  that  a  Species  of  money, 
bich  in  other  countries  has  been  found  fo  be  ruinous,  although,  like  a 
articular  regimen  of  food  in  the  human  body,  it  may,  at  the  particular 
me,  have  been  conducive  to  health,  will  not,  if  persevered  iti,  lead  to 
Itimate  and  prcnuiture  decease  ? 
The  opinions  on  this  subject,  to  which  we  consider  thei^c  general 
onsiderations  as  a  sufficient  answer,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  intcrcst- 
1  motives  in  many  of  those  whom  we  have  heard  support  them.  Per- 
aps,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be  ascribed  to  a  blind  admiration  for  all 
le  measures  whatever,  of  a  particular  political  leader  or  party;  an 
vil,  incident,  unfortunately,  to  some  men  of  the  highest  literary  ai^d 
dentiBc  attainments.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  origin  of  such  no- 
ions  is  to  be  traced  to  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  exteni>'vre 
nd  difficult  subject.  Men,  therefore,  who  are  jastiy  rcno\^ed  for  their 
bilitics  and  erudition,  ought  to  be  cautious  lest  they  forfeit  their  re« 
utation,  by  hazarding  sentiments  on  a  stibject,  on  which  they  are  but 
artially  informed.  Let  them  remember,  tliat  other  persons,  as  disting- 
uished as  they,  for  power  and  cultivation  of  mind,  have,  on  the  subjcH:€ 
f  money,  wluch  they  had  deeply  studied,  whatever  might  be  their  po-. 
tical  persuasions,  united  in  condemning  paper  currency,  when  n'ot 
QDvertible  into  specie.  * 

*  Mr  HuBU  (in  his  Discourse  of  Uie  Balance  of  Trade)  oi>scrvcs,  tYiat  hank%  funds, 
i4  pqier,  *  render  paper  oauivalent  to  money ;  circulate  ft  through  the  whole  state ; 
Bttkc  it  flopply  the  pUce  of  gold  and  silver;  raise  proportionably  tlic  price  of  labour 
•ad  oomniodities ;  and  by  tliat  means,  eiUier  banisili  a  great  part  of  those  precious 
Bctak,  or  prevent  their  furUier  increase.  V^tX  can  be  more  shortsighted,  than  our 
VfMOoingi  on  this  head  ?  '  Mr  Hume  has  here  in  view  paper,  payable  in  specie. 
\am  much  more  strongly  do  his  remarks  reprobate  the  present  constitution  of  the  bai^ 
k  this  omDtry !  ' 

Mr  9viKX,  in  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  extols  the  superiority  of 
ar  paper,  at  the  time  payable  in  fqpecie,  to  the  paper  of  France,  then  situated  exactly  as 
im  tt  now ;  and,  with  respect  to  it,  declares,  that  *■  so  violent  an  outrage  upon  credit, 

property,  and  liberty,  as  this  compulnny  pajter  money ^  has  seldom  been  exhibited  by 

tilt  jdUance  of  bankruptcy  and  tyranny,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation.  *  WorlLs, 
Ivik  p.  887.  Let  the  scholar,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  political  economist,  or 
»ttew  diameter  a  person  may  pretend  to,  try  to  /ifuess  what  would  have  been  die 
hmpMigt  of  Mr  Burke,  were  he  now  alive.  He  could  only  have  said,  of  the  present 
«i  of  bank-note^,  as  he  does,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work  (p.  426),  of  the 
■adioff  of  France.     The  British  dntrnment  *  have  made  their  option;  and  have  given 

*  MBM loit  of  credit  to  their  paper,  by  taking  it  themselves;  at  tlie  same  time,  in  their 
'  Tiechca,  they  nuide  a  sort  of  swaggering  declaration;  something,  I  rathrr  think,  abovtt 
'  l^tUatirc  competence ;  that  is,  that  therv  is  no  difference  in  value  between  metallic 

*  Booey  and  their  (assignats)  Bank  of  England  notes,    lliis  was  a  good  stout  proof  arti- 

*  deof-fidtli,  pronounced  under  an  anathema,  by  the  venerable  fathers  of  ^bis  philoso- 
(^  synod.     Credat  who  will— certainly  not  Judicus  jfjycHa. ' 

*^  lue  Eakl  of  Liverpool,  than  whom  no  one  had  paid  more  lUtcntion  to  the  mo« 
*Vof  Ibii  country,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  to  the  King,  that  *  paper  currency  is  car- 

*  ?''*  (h^  1805— 4iow  much  more  now  ?)  *  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  is  become  high- 
vfaBoavtnlei^  to  your  Migesty^s  subjects;  and  nuiy  prove  in. its  consequences,  if  no 
^ild^  ii  implied,  dxmgerous  to  the  credit  of  the  kingdom.  *    Letter  to  the  King, 

MHi . 

,  jfcLdrtihip,  in  a  nibsequent  passage,  adds — '  Till  some  remedy  is  applied  to  thit 

:  *^  aU  Bh»  of  England  laanuot,  1  think,  return  ta  the  first  principlts  of  it^  Hk* 

^'^  ST.  jro.  £7.  E 
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But  it  is  said  by  persons,  who  pretend  to  possess,  a  deeper  kn 
of  the  subject,  than  those  to  whom  we.  have  just  alluded,  that 
per-currency  of  this  country  is  at  present  not  depreciated; — that 
,  note  and  a  shilling  are  still  equal  in  value  to  a  guinea  in  gold  ;  s 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  of  changing  a  system  of  money,  und< 
the  agriculture  and  contmerceof  the  country  have  been  so  thriv 
will  be  seen  from  the  works^  now  before  us,  that  this  opinion  i 
avowed  and  defended  by  various  persons  high  in  office  ;  and  th 
course  a  horde  of  pamphleteers,  whp  espouse  the  same  doctrine 
tliese,  however,  wc  must  be  understood  as  not  confounding  t 
ductions,  on  t!ie  same  side  of  the  question,  of  various  writers  v 
shown  great  information  and  ingenuity;  although  we  cannot  s 
to  their  deductions,  considering  them  as  having  attempted  tc 
a  doctrine,  the  justness  of  which,  has  been  demonstrated  by  t 
contained  in  the  Report,  and  Minutes  of  the  Bullion  Commi 
well  as  by  the  arguments  of  Lord  Lauderdale. 

His  Lordship,  in  the^r^^  of  his  publications  now  before  v 
t}tle  bears,  proves  that  our  paper  currency  is  at  present  in  a  hii 
preciated  state :  and  in  the  second,  after  recapitulating  in  a  ve 
nous  way,  strengthened  by  the  new  facts  which  have  occurred  j 
appearance  of  the  first,  points  out  the  means  which  he  thinks  n 
per  for  restoring  our  currency  to  a  salutary  condition  :  and  co 
in  the  third  place,  hj  showing  how  inexpedient  it  would  be  t 
under  the  present  system  any  longer.  In  the  brief  observation 
our  limits  will  enable  us  to  make,  we  shall  follow  the  same 
of  the  subject,  only  putting  the  third  before  the  second  head 
appears  to  be  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  value  *  oT  money,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
upon  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  procured — in  other  wore 
its  scarcity  or  abundance.     If  the  money  of  a  country  is,  for  i 
limited  to  1000/.,  and  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  one 

*  stitution,  under  which  it  has  so  long,  and  so  greatly  flourlslied ;  and  rcassu 

*  out' any  restriction,  itj*  payments  in  casli.  *   lb.  p.  223. 

W'e  shall,  by  and  by,  have  occasion  to  point  out  the  enormous  additior 
.since  Lord  Liverpool  wrote,  have  been  made  to  the  issues  of  paper  by  thi 
£ng)and,  and  the  other  banks  of  the  country.  If  his  I^rdbhip  saw,  at  that 
ficultiesin  resuming  cash  payments,  how  much  more  must  tlicy  be  now  ?  C 
tlic  dogma  of  those  who  reprobate  the  discussion  of  tlie  subject  in  Parliament  i 
liow  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  Bullion  Committee  had  not  sat  in 
stead  of  1810?    Lord  Liverpool  (lb.  p.  179)  foresaw  that  the  sul>jec*t  *  muU 

*  under  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. '  His  foresight  ban  proved  just:  i 
be  deplored,  tliat  it  was  not  sooner  reaHzed,  as  it  will  infallibly  prove  equa 
Che  other  particular, — the  increased,  and  increasing  di^culty,  of  curing  the 
must  be  remedied. 

•  It  api)cars  to  us  that  much  controversy  has  been  occusioned  betwixt  e 
writers  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  meaning  for  the  word  Value.  Dr  Smi) 
Wealth  of  Nations,  frequently  confounds  what  is  called  value  in  im«,  with  \t 
thdnpc.  Our  author  has  ably  explained  the  natpre  of  viflue  in  his  Public  We 
liis  -observations,  however,  appear  to  us  to  apply  to  value  in  iise,  althouj^  hii 
addresses  them  exclusively  to  value  in  exchange.  Use,  we  humbly  apprehe 
basis  t)f  all  value.  One  prizes  a  commodity  because  it  is  useful  to  hfmi  Th 
or  desire  for,  the  scarcity  or  plenty  of  a  commodity,  are  only  vtodifioaUom  of 
these  all  center  in  its  utility.  It  therefore  appears  that  much  .obscurity  voA  J 
^aadiag  might  be  avQidcd,  by  limiting  the  ide*  to  TaliM  ia  mr. 
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the  valne  of  die  money  will  have  a  fixed  relative  value  to  com,  and  to 
the  other  commodities  which  are  bought  and  sold  in  that  country.  If, 
■gain,  the  money  is  by  any  means  increased  to  2000/.,  the  value  of 
corn,  and  all  other  commodities  will  be  #fcreased  by  one  half,  and  the 
value  of  the  money  itself  will  be  depreciated  to  the  same  ext'ent  This 
U  exacdy  what  happens  in  all  countries  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
operation  of  this  unalterable  law  of  .politics  is  accelerated,  or  retarded 
by  circumstances,  arising  from  the  intercourse  of  nations,  or  from  their 
own  legislative  arrangements.  Whether  money  consist  of  paper,  or 
of  any  other  article,  it  is  easy,  therefore,  at  any  time,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  has  been  enhanced  or  de- 
preciated ;  for  we  have  only  to  compare  the  quantity  of  any  commo- 
dity, (corh,  for  example),  which  is  in  the  same,  or  in  the  nearest  to  the 
situation  now,  as  at  a  former  period,  with  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  can  now  be  purchased  with  a  given  sum  of 
money ;  and  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  gives 
II  the  resuk  of  enhancement  or  depreciation. 

Geld  and  silver  have,  for  wise  reasons',  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

observe  hereafter,  been  adopted  by  the  nations  of  Europe  as  the  inate- 

tiab  of  money;  and  the  same  reasons  must  necessarily  lead  all  other 

Bition^  when  they  arrive  at  civilization  and  good  government,  to  follow 

the  example.     In  Europe,  we  know  that  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 

hai  diminished.^   The  quantity  of  these  metals  has  increased:  and  con- 

^  lequently  the  money  formed  of  them  has  been  depreciated.     Had  they 

"liecome  scxurcer,  the-  opposite  would  have  been  the  effect :  money,  to 

vie  the  common  phrase,  would  have  gone  farther  in  buying  commodi- 

tiet.    Being  very  durable,  the  waste  of  them,  even  before  the  discovery 

'of  die  American  mines,  i^os  always  much  more  than  compensated  by 

'  the  new  supplies.     By  the  tables  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  we  are 

'  hfinrmed,  that  eight  shillings  and  fivepencc  halfpenny  in  specie,  in  1700^ 

Wu  equflJ  to  a  pound  Sterling  in  1800. 

Such  is  one  mode  of  cstiniating  the  increasing  or  decreasing  value 
sf  money,  whic^i  may  be  always  resorted  to  by  any  single  state,  by  re-» 
I  fcrence  to  its  own  internal  commerce.     But  each  state  which  enjoys  in- 
'.  tercourse  with  other  nations,  has  within  its  reach  another  equally  effi- 
^  tieat  criterion.     If  two  nations,  which  trade  together,  cannot  discharge 
Mb  other's  debts  by  the  barter  of  what  is  called  goods,  their  balances 
MK  be  liquidated  by  means  of  money.     If  Britain,  for  instance,  haSp 
itiny  time,  exported  more  goods  to  Holland  than  have  .been  imported 
Aoin  that  country,  and  has  thereby  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour, 
ilhii  Balance  must  be  discharged  by  a  payment  of  money.     How  is  this 
to  |ie  accomplished  ?     Holland  must  send  to  Britain  as  much  of  her 
(contains,  or  will  purcliase,  as  much  of  the  metal  or  substance 
^<frt$  eontained  in  the  sum  of  money  in  Britain  at  which  the  goods  un* 
are  estimated.     Let  us  suppose  that  this  is  100  guineas.     Hoi-  • 
'Aerefere,  must  send  to  this  country  as  many  of  her  coins  as  con- 
rill  purchase,  as  much  gold  of  the  same  fineness  as  is  contained 
IjoT'OiR*  guineas.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  it  reqiUres 
^'the  Datch  coins  to  do  thin,  when  they,  as  well  as  our  guineas, 
.itiur'pcrlbct  state  of  weight  and  purity.'    The  exchange  between 
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the  two  countries,  as  long  as  it  is  effected  at  this  rate,  is  said  to  be  if 
par.  But,  to  the  country  receiving  money,  the  exchange  must  alvajl 
be,  to  a  ccrtaii)  extent,  above  par ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  correi* 
ponding  extent  below  par  to  the  paying  country  ;  for  the  latter  has  to 
incur  the  expense  of  convening  and  insuring  the  money  to  its  credkw* 
Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  this  expense  can  hever  exceed  a  certain  li- 
init.  How  happens  it  then,  that  we  find  that,  while  this  expense  of  V 
freight  and  insurance  remains  the  saihe,  we  find  the  rate  of  exchange  ^ 
fluctunting,  and  sometimes  gradually  and  permanently  falling  or  rising 
between  countries  ?  In  the  case  of  a  country,  against  which  the  ex- 
change is  gradually  falling,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  cannot  proceed  froB  \ 
the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  being  against  the  country,  becatna 
the  deficiency  caused  by  these  can  never  exceed  tlie  expeftse  of  the 
freight  and  insurance^  that  being  always  nearly  the  same.  It  ia  mani- 
fest, that  it  must  arise  from  the  wear,  or  debasement  of  her  currencj* 
As,  for  example,  in  the  commerce,  and  at  the  par  of  exchange  whidi 
we  have  supposed  betwee;i  Britain  and  Holland,  if,  by  any  means,  our 
guineas  have  been  dipt,  or  worn,  or  debased  by  alloy,  so  that  it  require! 
only  80,  instead  of  1 20,  of  the  Dutch  coins,  to  furnish  the  same  qwuH 
tity  of  p'lre  gold  which  100  of  them  does  ;  although  the  balance  of 
trade  and  payments  were  in  our  favour  with  Holland,  the  course  of  ex* 
change  would,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  be  against  us,  or  below  par; 
a  caso,  of  whicli  the  present  state  of  our  currency  may  afford  examples* 

If  the  course  of  exchange,  then,  against  any  country,  far  exceeds  tbe 
common  disadvantage,  namely,  the  expense  of  freight  and  insurance,  it 
is  an  infallible  symptom  that  its  money  has  got  into  a  debased  state. 

These  two  tests,  then,  may  be  always  applied  to  the  currency  of  a 
country  enjoying  domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
stance, as  U'e  have  already  said,  in  which  that  currency  consists.  If  it 
consii'ts  in  gold  and  silver,  the  calculation  may  be  made  with  reference 
cither  to  the  relative  value  of  the  coins  to  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
framed,  that  is,  to  what  is  called  bullion  ;  or  with  reference  to  their  re* 
lative  value  to  other  conmiodities;  If  it  consists  in  paper,  the  same 
process  may  be  followed ;  reference  being  made  to  the  standard,  at 
which  its  value  has  been  fixed  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  bushel  of  corn,  era 
certain  weight  or  (jnantity  of  any  commodity  for  each  note. 

The  law,  however,  by  which  the  depreciation  of  a  currency,  coMist* 
ing  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  by  which  paper  currency,  not  con* 
%'ertible  into  specie,  takes  eH'cct,  is  very  different. 

To  all  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  perceire, 
that  no  government  will  oiake  tlic  standard  value  of  its  coin  higher  than 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  which  the  coin  contains;  because,  if  it 
ivere  greater,  it  would  cost  the  government  great  expense  in  furnishing 
the  quantity  of  metal  in  each  coin,  to  make  it  up  to  the  standard  eata* 
blished  by  the  government ;  and  the  coin  itself  would  be  immediately 
thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  to  be  converted  into  bullion,  in  which  ahapt 
It  would  purchase  more  goods  than  in  the  shape  of  coin.  The  staw  1 
ard  value  of  each  piece  of  coin,  therefore,  can  be  only  either  equal  tO|  I 
or  less  than,  the  value  of  the  quantity  of  the  metal  which  it'Containip' 
]f  it  is  less,  whiU  the  denomination  continues  equal  to  this  atandardy  f"^ 
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uitency  of  die  country,  consisting  of  this  coin,  will  be  depreciated  : ' 
ut  is,  taking  the  case  of  our  own  guineA»  which,  when  fresh  from  the 
lint,  contains  5  dwts.  and  Q\^  grains  of  gold, — if  it,  by  wearing,  or 
ling,  or  by  the  admixture  of  alloy,  is  brought  to  contain  less  gold  than 
liifl  quantity,  while  it  continues,  notwithstanding,  to  be  denominated 
id  supported  by  government  ns  a  guinea,  it  will  be  depreciated ; — 
I  other  words,  it  will  not  continue  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of 
iillion,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  that  it  did  before.  The  same  ef- 
*ct6,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  produced  by  similar  causes,  upon  coin  con- 
isting  of  silver.  The  deterioration,  or  adulteration  of  the  coin,  is 
xercfore,  the  only  way  in  which  a  currency,  consisting  of  gold  and  sil- 
BT,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,*  of  these  and  paper,  which  is  conver- 
Ue  into  tliem,  can  be  depreciated ;  and  accordingly,  the  history  of  all 
trantries  possessing  currencies  m  constituted,  informs  us,  that  when  it 
u  become  depireciated,  it  has  been  immediately  rectified,  by  restoring 
10  coin  to  its  original  standard. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  a  currency,  such  as  ours  is  at  pre- 
nt,  consisting  of  paper  not  payable  in  cash.  ,Ics  efficiency  can  depend 
i/y  on  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  government  or  bank  by 
hkb  it  is  issued.  It  contains  no  intrinsic  value  in  its  own  material : 
yt  can  it,  in  short,  be  deemed  any  thing  but  a  mandate  or  bond  of 
le  issuer,  capable  of  oeing  executed,  under  the  law  of  the  country,  as 
le  symbol  of  ^property.  After  the  different  denominations  of  a  cur^ 
ticy  so  constituted  have  been  fixed,  the  representatives  (>f  these  deno« 
linations,  as,  for  instance,  the  pounds,  the  guineas,  or  whatever  ap- 
ellation  they  may  receive,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  tlie  nod  of  the 
Dvemnnent.  If  the  bit  of  paper  which  is  denominated  a  guinea  in 
ich  a  currency,  has  been,  at  any  given  time,  so  constituted,  that  it  is 
lutvalent,  in  the  market»  to  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  one  of 
[ir  perfect  gold  guineas,  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  it 
in  the  power  of  the  government  and  the  issuer,  either  to  give  it  a 
reater,  or  a  less  value  than  it,  at  that  given  time,  possessed.  For,  as 
le  prices,  in  all  countries,  depend  upon  the  proportion  between  the  a- 
umdance  of  money,  and  quantity  of  goods  to  be  bought  and  sold — or, 
bich  is  the  same  thing,  the  industry  and  commerce,  in  a  country — if 
le  issue  of  the  paper,  in  which  alone  we  understand  the  currency  of 
le  country  to  consist,  be  extended  or  curtailed, — the  value,  or  rather 
le  efficiency  of  the  paper  in  making  purchases,  will  be  corresponding-  x 

*  It  does  not  require  much  illustration  surely — that  impcr,  convertible  into  specie, 
xeX  always  rise  or  fall  in  value  with  the  specie.  Suppo.sc  tliat,  in  a  country  where 
{NT  and  specie  CMivertible  into  each  other,  circulate,  an  over-issue  of  {lainsr  takes 
■ieev  the  immediate  consequence  will  be,  that  the  prices  of  all  comuiodities,  and  a- 
ongit  the  rest,  of  bullion,  will  rise.  Ever)*  holder  of  notes  convertible  into  s})ecie, 
in  therefore  demand  coin  for  them,  in  order  that  be  may  melt  it  down  into  buiiiun, 
r  irtiieh  he  can  purduise  voote  than  in  coin  ;  and  if  he  cannot  oi>tain  a  market  tor  it 
,  home,  be  will,  iu  defiance  of  all  the  Ufi-s  to  the  contrary,  export  eiUur  his  coin  or 
iDioD  to  oUier  countries,  wlicrc  its  price  as  a  metal  cannot  have  been  ailectcd  by  the 
HLP  JMiif  of  paper  at  home.  At  home,  he  can  get  no  more  for  bis  gold  guinea  ;haii 
r  fab  depredated  guinea-note;  but  in  otiier  countries,  he  will  pet  as  nimli  ior  lis 
ilnw  M  be  oould  have  got  at  home  before  the  rise  of  prices.  In  order  to  pvL'\cnt  i.is 
bwms  djmuind  for  specie  from  happening,  aU  bankers  are  constrained  to  i-suc  i> ;  more 
•a  thin  what  they  can  convert  without  loss;  that  is^  than  what  presorres  tiieir  ci^ui- 
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I7  increased^  or  diminished.    The  npte,  therefore,  which  at  one  periol  I*; 
vas,  both  in  denomination  and  value,  equal  to  a  gold  guinea*  mtji  I 
hy  the  operation  of  this  cause,  become  either,  on  the  one  hah{{U  moRb 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  less  valuable  than  a  gold  guinea :  and  (at  ii 
likelf  to  be  the  case  in  a  country  so  situated)  if  the  issue  of  this  paper  y! 
currency  is  conducted  so  as  to  be  more  than  necessary  to  supply  die  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  the  country  at  the  value  affixed  to  its  deno 
zninations  when  first  established,  an  increase  of  prices,  and  a  deprecit* 
tion  of  this  currency  may  be  carried  on  ad  ififinitiim  ; — just  in  the  waf 
in  which  priqes  have  been  augmented  over  the  world,  by  the  endur- 
ance of  the  old,  and  the  constant  new  supplies  of  fresh  gold  and  silnr 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

When  the  money  of  a  country  consists  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of 
paper  payable  in  these,  it  is  impossible  that  its  price  can  be  affected  by 
any  thing  but  this  great  terrestrial  tendency.  If  it  is  industrious,  itMUf 
always  have  plenty  of  money, — which,  as  Mr  Hume  has  profoundly  ob- 
served, *  like  water,  must  always  find  its  level,  unless  there  be  some 
*  material  or  phydcnl  impediment ;  for  all  laivs  (done  are  inejfhctiiaL^  But 
•with  a  paper  currency  not  convertible  into  specie,  this  cannot  be  the  case. 
After  it  has  been  once  stocked  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  money  for 
carrying  forward  its  commerce,  if  any  more  paper  is  thrown  into  the  cir« 
culation,  this  tends  only  to  raise  the  prices  of  ull  commodities  within 
itself,  without  any  reference  to  the  money  or  the  industry  of  other  na- 
tions. Its  paper  cannot  diiFusc  itself,  like  gold  and  silver,  beyond  the 
precincts  of  its  credit  ;  and,  till  that  happy  age  arrives  when  all  tribes 
and  kindreds  are  to  live  in  fellowship  and  peace,  tliese  must  be  limited 
by  the  boundaries  of  its  own  realm. 

These  principles  will  enable  us  very  shortly  to  see  the  bearing  of  the  • 
facts  which  aio  explauiitory  of  the  prtsent  slate  of  the  paper  currency 
of  this  country. 

Every  one  knows  that,  till  the  year  ITOT,  the  holder  of  bank  notes 
could  demand  and  obtain  payment  of  them  in  specie,  which  has  since 
been  snspendi  d. 

Beff)re  the  year  1797,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England's  pa- 
per had  never,  fi>r  any  length  nf  time,  exceeded  eleven  millions.  By 
an  account  delivered  to  the  Hou«;e  of  Lords  (.5ih  July  Iftll),  it  ap- 
pears th:it  it-  circulation  amounted,  at  that  time,  to  2.<,  1*2 1  ,SGtt/. 

In  171)7,  besides  the  Bank  of  England,  there  were  only  230  other 
banks.  At  present  there  are  87S  ;  all  of  which  have  an  avowed  desire 
to  extend  their  circulation  as  much  as  possible. 

During  the  years  I  HOI)  and  1810,  it  is  proved,  by  documents  t( 
whicli  Lord  Lauderdale  refer?,  that  the  additii^n  made  to  the  pape* 
circulation  of  the  country  could  not  be  less  than  12,000,000/. 

Tliese  facts  we  beg  our  readers  to  impre-^s  on  tlieir  minds,  as  the] 
cannot  hv  disputed ;  and  we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  no  impartial  mind 
will  hcsic:ite  for  a  momc/.t  in  drawing  the  conclusion  from  Ihem,  that 
the  paper  currency  of  tliis  ccumtry  in  1810  must  have  been  much  de- 
preciated. Since  tJiat  year,  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  by  the  country  banks,  has  not  been  less  lavish  ;  and  the  cause 

*  Discourse  of  the  Babncc  cf  Tnide.  1 
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depreciatioh  haying  been  invigorated,  the  e£Fect  must  now  be  more 
tended.  Let  us  examine^  howeveri  how  it  bears  the  two  tests  which 
^  above  explained. 

1.  Have  the  prices  of  commodities  in  this  country  risen  or  fallen 
thin  the  last  seventeen  years  \  We  have  not  rontn  to  illustrate  the 
ctrine  which  is  admitted  by  all  sound  political  economists,  f  that  the 
e  of  prices  does  not  directly  accommodate  itself  to  the  extension  of 
5  currency  of  countries  ;  and,  therefore,  the  money  of  a  country  may 
really  much  more  depreciated  than  one  is  apt  to  iniagine,  by  refer- 
ig  to  the  rate  of  {)nces.  All  hov  ever  will  admit,  that  in  this  coun- 
r,  since  the  Suspension  act  passed,  the  price  of  almost  every  thing 
ft  very  considerably  risen.  The  best  commodity  which  we  can  take 
order  to  ascertain,  or  to  come  to  an  approximation  (which  is  all 
at  the  argument  requires)  of  the  extent  cf  rise,  is  bullion;  because 
t  know,  most  distinctly,  the  relative  value  of  bullion  to  our  paper  at 
ferent  periods.  Let  us  take  gold — although  silver  has  risen  in  value 
th  respect  (o  our  notes  in  a  similar  degree. 

In  1 797,  an  ounce  of  gold  might  be  bought  in  notes,  for  L.3  1 7  lOj 

In  1808, 4     0     0 

In  1809,  -  ------        4  12    0 

In  October  1813 5     a    0 

In  December  1813 5  10    0 

From  these  indisputed  facts,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  betwixt 
08  and  December  last,  the  paper  price  of  gold  bullion  increased  by 
less  a  sum  than  one  pound  ten  shillings.  When  Lord  Lauderdale 
18  writing  his  second  tract' in  autumn,  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
is  5/.  8s.  in  bank  notes,  which,  as  calculated  in  the  very  valuable  ta- 
»  subjoined  to  his  work,  is  a  proof  of  their  depreciation  to  27^  18s. 
r  cent.,  and  of  a  pound  note  being  then  really  worth  no  more  than 
irteen  shUHugs  and  Jive  pence  of  what  it  formerly  was. 
2*  Upon  the  principles  formerly  explained,  the  real  exchange  against 
;s  cotmtry  cannot  at  any  time  have  materially  exceeded  the  limit  fix- 
by  the  cost  at  the  time  of  transporting  specie.  Now,  from  the  e» 
lence  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Bullion  Report,  it  appears  that  the  ex- 
ange  against  this  country  with  Hamburgh,  amounted  to  from  16  to 
per  cent, ;  and  that  a  full  allowance  for  the  balance  of  payments  and 
ight  and  insurance,  under  the  existing  cii'cumstances  of  Europe,  could 
lount  to  no  more  than  5i  percent. :  With  Anisterdam,  the  former  a- 
mnted  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  latter  to  7  :  Arid  with  Paris,  the  former 
20  per  cent.y  and  the  latter  to  8^.  •  After  making  these  allowances  for 
!  balance  of  payments,  and  for  freight  and  insurance  in  the  time  of  tlie 
!sent  dangerous  intercourse  with  tlie  Continent,  there  is  a  fall  of  J 1  per 
\t.  in  the  exchange  with  Hamburgh ;  of  above  8  percent,  with  Holland; 
d of  W^per  cent,  with  Paris,  to  be  account6d  for.  Where  can  we  seek 
•  die  cause,  but  in  the  change  produced  in  the  relative  value?  of  our 
mestic  currency^  by  its  redundancy,  and  consequent  dcpreciution  ? 
Since  it  is  matter  ojffacty  then,  that  a  pound  note  will  really  purchase 
itiore  gold  bullion,  and,  comparatively  s;:eaking,  no  more  of  any  o- 
H  commodity,  now,  than  fourteen  shillings  and  Jivepence  would  have' 

f  See  IMr  Hiiniu*s  Discourse  of  IMonoy. 
*  >IiButes  of  KvidcUM  tnkcn  \iy  tUv  13ulUoii  Coinuiittce,  p.  13  J, 
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|jone  in  1797 ;  an<l»  in  the  next  place^  that  the  average  of  exchange 
with  Haroburghy  Holland  and  Paris^  was,  in  1810  (when  buUicm  was 
cheape;r  than- now)  more  than  10  per  cent,  against  ns,  making  everjal* 
lowance  for  the  freight  and  insurance  to  escape  all  the  vigilance  of  our 
.enemf ,  it  seems  to  be  almost  mathema.ticall7  demonstrated,  that  a  very 
considerable  depreciation  of  our  paper  money  has  taken  place* 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  in  this  country,  and,  amongst  theses 
men  of  acknowledged  discernment,  and  high  authority,  who  deny  that 
the  paper  of  this  country  is  depreciated.  They  get  rid  of  the  convic- 
.tion  which  has  been  produced  upon  other  minds,  by  alleging  (for  it 
)ias  never  yet  been  proved)  that  the  paper  has  not  been  depreciated,  but 
that  the  value  of  hidlion  has  increased; — they  adopt  tl^e  very  same  lan- 
guage that  was  used  by  the  defenders  of  the  pernicious  French  assig* 
nats — •  Ce  n*est  pas  Vassignat  qui  perd,  c*est  l*argent  qui  gagne,  * 

When  an  assertion  is  made,  it  is  sufHciently  answered  by  a  contradic- 
tion. But  it  is  fortunate  that  this  assertion,  as  it  has  obtained  pretty  ge- . 
peral  credit,  can  be  most  completely  refuted.  Lord  Lauderdale  has 
shown,  by  tlie  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  bullion  has  not  become 
scarcer,  and,  consequently,  not  more  valuable,  on  the  Continent,  or  c- 
yer  the  world,  than  it  was  before  the  change  in  our  prices  and  exchange 
took  place. 

In  France,  specie,  and  paper  convertible  into  it,  is  .the  circulating 
medium.  By  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  therefore, 
.the  prices  of  all  commodities  must  be  regulated.  In  that  country,  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  have  risen,  which  is  an  unequivocal  indica* 
tion  that  the  value  of  bullion  has  not  become  greater,— or,  by  conse? 
5|uence,  the  demand  for  it  increased.  This  is  established  by  two  docu- 
inents  which  have  not  been  disputed  : — the  one,  a  Report  presented  by 
M.  Silvestre  in  1805  to  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Paris,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  price  of  labour,  of  cattle,  and  all  articles  requisite  for  a 
farmer,  had  risen  from  one  third,  to  one  half: — the  other,  a  statement 
^ade  by  M.  Daru  to  the  Legislative  Body,  so  late  as  the  yes^r  1810, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  value  of  the  French  money  had,  be- 
twixt  that  time  and  the  year  1791,  so  much  fallen,  in  other  words,  that 
gold  and  silver  had  become  so  much  plentier,  that  the  same  income  did 
jQot,  in  January  of  that  yeari  represent  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  it 

'lid  in  1791. 

n  further  corroboration  of  this  fact,  M.  Greffulhe,  a  continental  mer- 

-uant,  and  remarkably  well  informed  in  the  details  of  trade,  informed 

he  Bullion  Committee,*  that,  in  1809,  when  it  appeared  greatly  to 

-•»«'  in  price  in  this  country,  gold  sustained  no  very  material  change  of 

^i*4we  in  the  foreign  markets  of  Europe — *  no  change  at  all,  relative 

">  the  rise  ♦hat  has  taken  place  in  England. '     The  deposition  of  this 

I    .ntU-Y^nv         onfirmed  by  Mr  Abraham  Goldsipid,  the  dealer  in  bul- 

V-        wutioned,  that  when  the  market  price  of  gold  rose  so  high 

'',  i^cr  cent.),  '**'   ^  ''•''  ?>^  H^^nKiir^h  did  not  fluctuate  more  than 

o  4  per  cen 

i    /J  ♦heref'^'-'?,       'd  li*,.  .rvicviict    cferred  to  proves  the  same  with 

^'■^        V-.    1^*^  on  the  Continent,  got  into  great*»' request 
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than  fonnerly,  the  alleged  rise  in  its  value  can  have  arisen  only  from 
the  demand  for  it  in  this  country  ;  an  idea  which  Lord  Lauderdale  hat 
terj  well  criticized  in  the  following  passage. 

*  It  is  impossible  that  any  one  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  with 
'  the  mere  elements  of  political  economy  can  serionsly  believe  that  x 

*  commodity^  which  abounds  on  the  Conttnent«  and  which  has  disap- 
'  pearcd  from  circulation  in  this  country,  can  be  higher  by  fifteen  or 

*  twenty  per  cent  here,  than  it  is  in  the  foreign  markets.  For,  if  gold 
^  was  to  desert  the  country  where  it  was  most  valuable,  and  resort  in 
'  abundance  to  that  in  which  the  least  could  be  obtained  in  exchange 

*  for  it,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  invariable  rule  that  every  commo- 
'  dity  finds  its  way  to  the  market  where  its  value  is  highest.  * — Depreci^ 
at  ion  Provedj  p.  21-.  f 

Beat  off  the  field  as  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  bullion,  either  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  ox  in  this  country,  tho^e  who  deny  that  all  this 
apparent  rise  in  its  value,  is  in  fact  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  to  the 
corresponding  extent,  have  given,  as  another  reason,  in  support  of  their 
doctrine,  that  the  precious  metals  have  sustained  a  great  augmentation 
of  value  aver  ihp  toorld  I — an  idea  so  chimerical  as  hardly  to  deserve  an 
answer.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  gradual  depreciation 
which  has  been  always  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  by  the*constant  new  supplies  from  the  mines  ; — to  their 
durability  ; — to  the  various  modes  of  economizing  the  use  of  circulating 
medium,  which  the  improvements  of  society  have  introduced  :  Can  any 
one,  we  ask,  attending  to  these  considerations,  and  many  others,  be  so 
«xtravagant  ^^3  to  imagine,  that  the  great  tendency  in  the  precious  metals 
to  fall  in  value,  which  has  pxcvailed  ever  since  they  were  first  known* 
has  now  stopt,  and  has  become  retrograde,  all  over  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  to  the  extent  of  15  or  20  per  cent.  ? — «  What  rea- 

*  son, '  says  our  author,  *  has  been  suggested  ; — what  reason  can  be 

*  given,  sufficiently  forcible  to  authorize  the  belief  that  these  metals  (the 

*  cause  of  the  gradual  depreciation  of  which  is  so  obvious)  have,  with- 

*  in  these  two  years,  suddenly  ceased  to  suffer  that  loss  of  value,  which  it 

*  is  admitted  they  have  slowly  but  uniformly  and  progressively  susrain- 

*  ed|  to  an  extent  that  eleven  pence  and  -r^v  parts  of  a  penny  are  re- 

*  presented  in  the  year  1050  to  be  equal  in  value  to  a  metallic  pound 

*  in  1 800. ' — Depredation  Proved^  p.  5-t. 


sage  solution  of  the  problem,  will  not  be  laughed  at  only  by  those  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  subject.  It  is  clear,  that  this  cause  can  have  no 
cfiect  on  the  Continent,  wlierc  we  have  just  seen  tiiat  the  procioius  me- 
ntals have  fallen  in  value :  And  surely  it  requires  very  little  penetration, 
to  perceive,  that  allowing  the  alleged  extended  use  of  gold  and  silver 
In  plate  in  this  country,  the  greatest  scope, — allowing  every  man  his 
gold  watch,  chain,  seals,  broach,  and  buckles  ;•— can  tliat  be  any 


^.Both  Mr  Goldsmid  and  Mr  GrcfTulhe  infoimed  the  Bullion  Committee  thnt  th**«» 
■s  no  diflfercncc  in  the  paper-price  of  guIA  abroad,  and  in  this  country.— t>cc  Uic  i 
of  the  Bullion  Ccmmittce. 
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more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ?  Can  it  have  raised  all  the  bullion  iii 
the  world  to  the  extent  of  27 percent.  ?  There  is, 'in  point  of  fact,  wq 
believe,  not  more  true  gold  and  silver  lised  in  plate  and  jewels  qow, 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  arts  of  gilding  and  silverizing  have  been 
improved  so  much,  that  many  things  which  appear  to  contain  the  ore« 
have  only  the  tinsel.  The  melting  diown  of  the  old  plate  may  be  quita 
sufficient  to  supply  the  metal  for  the  new.  To  a  question,  put  by  the 
Bullion  Committee  to  Mr  Merle,  whose  profession  of  gold  refiner,  led 
him  to  know  the  bullion  mdrket,  in  supplying  the  British  jewellers,  he 
answered — *  The  Ucmajid  for  the  home  trade  is  mixh  about  the  same  i^ 
•  has  been  in  former  years, '  ♦  Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  adverting 
to  this  topic.  We  have  thought  it  right  tp  notice  it ;  as,  from  what  we 
have  witnessed,  more  than  once,  we  are  not  sure  that  many  good  bottles 
of  a  farmer's  port  have  not  been  drank  'in  discussing  this  eclaircissemenU 
When  it  is  perceived,  then,  that  since  1797,  the  issue  of  paper  not 
convertible  into  specie  by  the  Bank  of  England,  has  been  enormously  en« 
barging ; — that,  since  that  year,  there  have  been  548  new  country  banks 
established  ; — and  that,  estimated  in  our  paper,  prices  have  risen  27  per 
cent,  and  the  exchange  fallen  more  than  to  17  per  cent. ; — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  proved  that  there  has  been  no  rise,  on  the  contrary 
a  fall,  in  the  real  value  of  bullion,  and  all  other  commodities,  either  in 
this  country,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  the  world  at  large, — is  there  any 
one  so  stubborn  or  sceptical,  as  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  paper 
currency  of  this  country  has  been  overcharged,  and  is  depreciated  f 

This  inference  is  to  our  minds  quite  irresistible.     We  regret  that  our 

limits  will  not  permit  us  to  confirm  it,  by  the  illustrations  and  arguments 

of  experience  given  by  liOrd  Lauderdale  from  the  analogous  cases  of 

the  French  assignats, — of  the  currency  of  America  in  1776  and  1777, 

and  principally  of  the  currency  of  our  own  country  in  1695;  because 

we  think  that  these,  which  are  peculiar  to  Lord  Lauderdale's  tracts, 

give  it  the  preference  to  many  on  the  same  part  of  the  subject,  which 

arc  confined  almost  all  to  general  reasoning.     To  these  we  recommend 

the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  the  works  themselves.     The  numerous 

extracts  which  his  Lordship  has  given  from  various  publications,  whicl^ 

were  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  currency 

of  the  nation,  in  the  end  of  the  century  before  the  last,  will  be  found 

(extremely  interesting,  as  they  show  how  well  the  principles  of  money 

vcre  understood  at  that  time;  and  their  importance  is  much  enhanced, 

jy  the  very  great  rarity,  now,  of  the  works  from  which  they  have  been 

quoted.     Lord  Lauderdale  has  been,  on  some  occasions,  accused  oF 

i  disposition  to  disregard  precedent  and  authority ;  but  there  cannot 

pe  a  better  refutation  of  the  charge,  than  the  mode  in  which  he  has 

n  this  last  particular  treated  his  subject;    and  it  is  an  instance  biT 

"-i*  we  have  always  observed,  that  there  is  probably  no  writer  or 

>|i«.  w:er  in  the  countr}',  who,  endowed  with  his  vigorpus  and  dispensf^' 

ng  talents,  takes  more  pains  to   instruct  hhnself  in  the  subject   he 

^i^€xr-'i  to  discuss,  whether  by  laborious  perusal  of  recorded  and  liv- 

^Kr-;ti*po.  or  by  the  collection  of  Parliamentary  documents  which. 

.  ..  eito     mr*    Vom  (lis  legislative  cap«'''*y  is  ^'^«\bled  to  pro* 
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cure.     Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  his  argument,  the  noblo 
Earl  lays  it  down  as  his.  maxim  in  reasoning,  that    ^  in  all  cases  inhere 

•  the  causes  or  the  consequences  of  the  events  of  the  day  form  a  subject  cf 

*  contraoerstfy  the  experience  voe  derive  from  contemplating  past  scenes  of  a 

*  similar  nature^  is  so  justly  and  so  generally  regarded  to  be  the  best  guide 

*  to  accuracy  ofdecision^  that  when  a  question  is  argued  vnthout  such  an  ap* 

•  peal,  it  affords  a  presumption  either  that  the  case  is  unprecedented^  or 

•  the  argument  untenable.*  '  The  Novum  Organum,  does  not  contain  a 
more  strict  rule  of  philosophizing  than  this  maxim ;  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  adopted,  by  all  those  who  offer  themselves  as  the  instruc* 
tors  of  mankind.  How  much  of  our  time,  that  is  now  lost,  would  be 
saved  !  IIow  much  our  eyes  and  ears  would  be  relieved  !  What  a  host 
of  driviilers  would  vanish  !  'But  surely  the  labour  of  every  orator  or 
writer,  who  does  subject  himself  to  this  necessary  but  severe  rule,  is 
meritorious  in  proportion  to  the  avocations  vrhich  his  rank,  or  his  office^ 
throws  in  the  way  of  it :  And  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  great 
assiduity  with  which  Lord  Lauderdale  has  followed  it,  will,  on  the  pre- 
sent subject  at  least,  be  amply  recompensed  by  the  respect  of  poster- 
ity. The  celebrity  of  his  other  works,  which  has,  even  already,  |)laced 
fab  name  on  a  par  with  the  first  political  economists  of  the  present  age, 
in  this  and  other  countries,  f  is  an  earnest  that  his  writings  on  the  Bri- 
tish currency,  will  be  quoted  witli  those  of  Newton  and  Locke,  and  the 
other  great  men  by  whom  it  has  been  elucidated. 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  the  proper  place  to 
State — as  we  wish  to  explain  every  point,  however  obvious  to  persons 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  money,  that  to  any  of  our  readers  majr 
appear  obscure, — the  reason  why  the  specie  of  this  country  has  disap- 
peared— why  such  eagnerness  has  been  evinced  to  transport  it  to  fo* 
Teign  countries. 

It  is  well  known  to  all,  that  for  several  years  after  the  Restriction  act, 
gold  and  silver  continued  to  circulate  with  our  bank-notes.  How  thea 
comes  it,  some  may  ask,  that  gold  almost  entirely,  and  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  silver,  has  ceased  to  do  so  ?  A  very  little  reflection  makes  the 
veason  manifest.  During  some  years  after  1797,  guineas  and  shillings 
continued  to  possess  that  relation  of  value,  or  of  power  to  purchase, 
^hich  they^i'id  done  be£f)re.  But  the  supply  of  bank-notes  having  be- 
come much  more  abundant,  than  the  supply  of  ne\^  bullion  from  the 
nines,  upon  the  inviu-iable  principle,  that  what 'is  more  augmented  in 
quantity  becomes  more  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  cheap,  than 
what  is  less  increased  in  quantity,  it  was  impossible  that  this  relation 
could  endure.  The  very  slow  depreciation  of  gold  and  silver  which 
can  take  place  by  the  scanty  supply  fronn  the  mines,  was,  therefore* 
soon  greatly  surpassed  by  the  depreciation  of  our  paper,  arising  from 
the  very  plentiful  supply  of  bank  notes.  Notwithstanding  tliis  change 
of  circumstances,  tiie  denomination  of  the  guinea  was  continued  ;  in 
other  words,  a  gold  guinea  was  allowed  still  to  pass  in  the  m  irket  for 
no  more  than  a  guinea-note.     And  accordingly,  when  it  came  to  pass 

• 

*  Depreciation  proved,  p.  158. 

f  Sec  the  work  of  31.  Gakilii,  on  the  various  systems  of  Folitical  Economy,  Ui»Ar 
pal>Kihed  in  France,  ami  translated  hy  D.  Uoileaii,  18 1 'i. 
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that  a  man  could  get,  for  example,*  two  guinea  bank-notes  with  the 
same  facility  with  which  he  could  procure  we  gold  contained  in  a  j^ui- 
neay  while  at  the  same  time  he  could  buy  no  more  com  with  his  gold 
guinea  than  with  one  of  his  guinea-notes,  he  would  immediately,  in 
common  sense,  keep  up  his  gold  guinea,  and  buy  with  his  guinea-note; 
Gold  cotdd  no  longer  circulate  with  paper.  If  a  man  happened  to  be 
possessed  of  a  number  of  gold  guineas;  or  could  get  them  for  notes,  he 
leould  instinctively,  and  without  any  immoral  defiance  of  the  law,  in 
such  circumstances,  melt  them  down,  and  sell  them  in  bullion,  for  which 
he  would  get  double  the  quantity  of  corn  or  catde,  than  in  the  shape  of 
guineas  ;  and  if  he  could  not  get  a  market  for  his  bullion  at  home,  he 
would  export  it  to  foreign  countries,  either  in  the  state  of  coin  or  of 
btillion,  where  no  change  in  the  prices  of  commodities  like  that  at  home 
has  taken  place.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  our  gold  coin,  the  denomination 
being  retained  equal,  while  the  intrinsic  value  has  ceased  to  be  equal  to 
our  paper,  has  been  hoarded^^—or,  what  must  be  the  case  with  most  of 
it,  transported  to  other  countries, — not,  as  it  is  often  erroneously  imar 
gtned,  by  the  policy  of  Buonaparte,  or  from  our  balance  of  trade.  Our 
coin  has  had  no  more,  or  very  little  more,  in  this  war,  than  in  former 
wars  (when  no  scarcity  of  it  was  felt) — a  centripetal  attraction  to  France 
or  any  other  foreign  nation  ; — a  centrifugal  tendency  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  it  by  the  present  economy  of  our  monetary  system ;  and 
which  no  peace,  no  change  of  circumstances,  or  expedient,  can  rectify, 
but  by  restoring  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  specie  as  in  1797,  or 
by  raising  the  denomination  of  the  coin  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciatioa 
cf  our  paper. 

Our  silver  coins  were,  in  1797,  by  being  so  much  worn,  much  infe- 
Tiori  in  intrinsic  worth  to  their  denomination.  Twenty  shillings  in  sil* 
ver  were  not  equal  in  real  value  to  a  pound-note.  It  would  be  longer, 
■therefore,  before  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  exceeded  the  deprecia" 
tion  of  our  silver  coin  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  tb^  ^ 
case,  that  our  silver  has  continued  longer  in  circulation  than  our  gui- 
neas. Now  however  the  goal  has  been  passed ;  and,  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  in  the  same  channel,  as  our  gold  departed,  our  silver  is  gradually 
taking  leave  of  us ;  and  if  the  paper  system  is  continued,  it  will  soon  aU 
so  vanish.  This  effect  has  indeed  already  taken  place  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  as  a  substitute  for  it|  private  houses,  in  many  of  the 
manufacturing  towns,  have  been  in  the  practice  of  issuing  paper  notes 
of  the  value  of  a  few  shilling*,  to  serve  as  change  ;  f  and  also  metallic 
coins,  of  an  intrinsic  value,  capable  of  circulating  with  our  bank-notes* 
The  phenomenon  of  the  present  absence  of^  our  coins  will  be  still  more 
clearly  explained,  by  the  following  passage  from  our  author. 

*  To  illustrate  the  effects  of  this  inequality  in  tlie  component  parts 

*  of  our  currency,  let  us  suppose  that  in  this  country  a  coinage  of  ^six- 

*  pences  should  be  issued,  containing,  in  real  value,  silver  equal  to  what 

*  at  present  composes  ninepence,  the  other  descriptions  of  our  currency 

*  We  make  this  supposition,  for  the  sake  of  clear  illustration ;  but  ahliough  the  de* 
Ipredation  has  not^yet  got  so  far,  .the  principle  is  the  same. 
''■  Curious  sfkecimeoH  of  Uiesc  will  be  found  in  tlie  Appendix  to  tlic  Further  CQiisi" 
which  Lord  Laudordale  has  procured  from  oil  ports.of  the  kingdon^ 
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^  remainnig  fmaltered,  it  would  be  impossible  diat  such  coin  could  dr- 

*  culate ;  tor  nobody  would  part  with  twcb  such  sixpences,  that  is,  with 
^  a  quantity  of  siWer  of  the  value  of  eighteen  pence,  in  exchange  for  a 

*  shilling  really  worth  one  of  those  sixpences,  and  the  third  of  another. 
Such  a  coinage  of  sixpences  would,  therefore,  imihediately  disappear.* 
In  like  manner,  if  there  be  an  undue  proportion  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  real  and  denominative  value  of  the  silver  coin,  when  compared  veidi 
the  gold  coin,  they  cannot  circulate  together ;  that  of  which  the  deno- 
minative value  is  highest*  in  proportion  to  its  real  value,  becoming  at 
once  an  instrument  by  which  the  other  may  be  profitably  witlidrawn  | 
for,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  states  in  his  Report  to  the  Treasury,  l?!?^ 
It  appears  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  reason,  that  silver  flows  from 
those  places  where  its  value  is  lowest,  in  proportion  to  gold;  as  from 
Spain  to  all  Europe,  and  from  all  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  China* 
and  Japan ;  *  and  that  gold  is  most  plentiful  in  those  places  in  which 
its  value  is  highest  in  proportion  to  silver,  as  in  Spain  and  England.' 
*  If  paper  money  exists  in  a  country,  *  continues  his  Lordship,  '  con- 
vertible into  coin  on  demand,  it  must  always  partake  of  the  value  of 
that  coin  to  which  it  is  equivalent ;  but  if  paper  money  of  a  given 
denomination,  either  from  its  quantity  or  its  want  of  credit,  does  not 
possess  the  same  real  value  with  coin  of  a  similar  denomination)  thea 
the  reason  of  the  case  teaches  us,  that  the  same  effects  must  ensue 
from 'this  derangement,  in  the  proportion  between  the  real  value  of 
the  metallic  and  the  paper  money  of  similar  denomination,  which  has 
always  attended  every  derangement  of  these  proportions  in  the  difibv 
ent  species  of  metallic  money.  * — Further  Considerations^  p.  38. 

The  strong  and  the  increasing  inducement  to  abstract  and  to  export 
our  specie,  must  therefore  be  palpable  to  every  one.  In  proportion  a% 
firom  the  state  of  our  currency  at  home,  which  cannot  aiOFect  its  price 
abroad,  the  paper  price  of  S}>ecic  is  augmented,  in  the  same  proportion 
must  the  premium  on  its  exportation  have  increased.  That  premium 
on  gold,  which  in  December  last  was  5/.  10s.  per  ounce,  f  instead  of 
bemg,  as  in  1797i  S/.  I7s.  lOid.,  must  have  amounted  to  nearly  30  per 
cent. 

11.  Having  now,  as  we  humbly  presume,  established  that  the  paper 
currency  of  this  country  is  much  depreciated  below  its  original  staiid- 
ardr-*a  truth  which  we  were  the  more  anxious  to  point  out,  seeing  how- 
many  still  have  doubts  of  it, — we  come  now  naturally  to  examine  if 
this  depreciation,  and  its  cause,  the  stoppage  of  cash  payments,  b  prcja- 
dicial ;  because,  unless  it  is  so,  there  is  no  need  of  making  any  change^ 

That  the* Suspension  act  has  been  of  itself  necessarily  detrimental  to 
the  country,  we  think  is  by  no  means  clear.  Notwithstanding  the  war 
and  taxes,  the  internal  improvements  of  the  country,  at  least,  have,  since 


*  It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  for  the  obsen'ation  deserves  no  more,  tbat  vome  of 
At  AntidepreciutionistH  have  alleged,  that  apccie  has  been  raked  in  value  by  the  ex* 
portalion  of  it  to  our  colonies.  In  point  of  fact,  no  more  has  been  transmitted  thitficr 
linca  the  change  of  our  prices  and  exchanges,  than  before ;  and  had. this  cause  really 
«iigDiented  the  value  of  bullioo,  it  would  have  produced  its  effect,  not  merely  ia  tlQ^ 
CMiMlj,  but  WQt  Europe,  which  haa  been  provi^  not  to  be  the  case. 

*      t  WitttBbaU'«  Tables  of  rricw  and 
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1797»  continued  to  flourish ;  a  fact  which  showis,  thaf  if  thiat  statute  hiai 
not  promoted,  it  has  not  impeded  improvement. 

From  the  great  prolongation  of  the  war,  (the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
which  is  extraneous  to  the  present  question)  and  the  Biany  subbidied 
and  othfr  large  payments  abroad  which  it.  has  caused,  the  money  re* 
quisite  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  country  at  htnne  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  become  scarcer,  unless  the  measure' of  suspending  pay* 
nnents  in  cash  had  been  adopted.  Government  having  made  large  re^ 
nittances  to  our  allies,  troops,  and  garrisons  abroad,  consisting  of  spe^ 
cie,  borrowed,  or  rather  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  it  must, 
)iad  it  not  been  for  the  Suspension  act,  have  limited  its  issue  of  paper. 
Kot  to  say  that  now,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  October  1797,  there  might 
be  any  want  of  specie  in  the  Bank  to  authorize  it  to  make  sufficient  is:* 
sues  of  notes  for  the  circulation  cf  the  country,  yet  it  could  never  have 
been  secure  that  runs  would  not  take  place  upon  it,  at  other  times,  when  ^ 
its  coffers  were  low,  before  they  could  be  replenished  by  the  return  of 
the  specie  lent  to  Government. 

Lord  Lauderdale  points  out,  at  considerable  length,  the  groundless- 
ness of'  the  constant  cry  of  a  want  of  money  amongst  certain  classes  of 
individuals.     We  entirely  agree  with  him,  in  the  abstract,  that  the  in^* 
dustry  and  commerce  of  a  country  do  not  depend  upon  the  abundance 
of  money.     A  penny,  by  accommodating  itself  to  a  new_  arrangement 
of  prices,  may. conduct  as  much  business  as  a  pound  jn  other  circum* 
stances — and,  as  his  TiOrdship  observes,  *  with  tlie  additional  conveni-    . 
ence  of  the  machine's  being  more  portable.  '     But,  with  deferehce,  we 
suspect  that  his  argument  dt)es  not  completely  apply,  in  the  way  he  in- 
tends it,  to  the  state  of  this  country.     When  a  standard  of  {^ices  has 
beeti  once  established  in  a  country,  its  industry  and  commerce  may  be 
invigorated  by  a  tendency  in  tlu;  prices  of  its  commodities  to  increase ; 
in  other  words,  by  money  becoming  plentier : — but  in  very  fcvf  cases 
can  this  happen  by  the  lnnitatio!i  of  the  currency.     The  'irice  of  labour 
is  allowed,  by  political  economl-ts,  to  be  the  last  which  is  affected  by    * 
the  increase  of  the  currency.     While  it  continues  cheap,  and  the  arti- 
cles which  it  produces  bring  liiijher  prices,  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  go  on  with  alacili}'.     Hut  wlicn  the  tide  of  circulation 
begins  to  turn,,  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  all'other  things,  do  not  im» 
mediately  follow  it ;    and,  in  the  interval  of  adjust  merit,  industry  be- 
fo"ies  languid,  and  improvement  is  checked.     *  It  is  of  no  manner  of 
.onsequencc,  '  says  Air  Hume,  *  *  with  regard  to  the  domestic  hap- 
niness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  of  greater  or  less  quantity.    The 
;,ood  policy  of  the  magistrate  consists  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still 
increasing  ;  because,  by  that  means,  he  keeps  a  spirit  of  industry  a* 
i^e  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of  labour,  wherein  con^. 
ists  ail  real  power  and  riciies.     A  nation  whose  money  decreases,  is 
tctually,  at  that  time,  much  weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another 
'»'ition,  which  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing 
•■•^      This  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider,  that  the  al- 
..ir-»o  ill  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  o- 
*n\  '»%Tnediately  attended  with  proportionable  »^*<»r«tio"«  in 
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the  prices  of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  mas- 
ters be  adjusted  to  their  new  situation  ;  and  this  interval  is  as  perni- 
cious to  industry,  when  gold  and  silver  are  diqninishinfx,  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous when  these  metals  are  increasing.  The  workman  has  not 
the  same  employment  from  the  manufacturer  and  merchant ;  though 
he  pays  the  same  price  for  every  tiling  in  the  market.  The  farmer 
cannot  dispose  of  his  corn  and  cattle  ;  though  he  must  pay  the  same 
rent  to  his  landlord.  The  poverty  and  beggary  and  sloth  which  must 
ensue,  are  easily  foreseen. 
We  are  happy  thus  to  adopt  the -reasoning  and  language  of  Mr  Hume, 
which  are  exactly  applicable  to  this  point,  in  which  we  presume  to  dif- 
fer from  Lord  Lauderdale.  If  we  understand  his  Lordship  rightly,  he 
has  Bot  sufficiently  attended  to  the  tendency  of  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing national  currency,  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, when,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  upon  the  abstract  point 
of  plenty  or  scarcity  of  money,  he  has  inferred  that,  as  to  this' coun- 
try (which  his  Lordship  must  mean),  ^  it  may  be  asserted,  without  he- 

*  sitation,  that,  whether  these  complaints  of"  want  of  mon^y  have  pro- 
'  ceeded  from  individuals,  or  from  men  in  high  situations,  charged 

*  with  the  super intendance  of  public  concerns,  they  have  uniformly  p- 
'  riginated  in  a  total  misconception  of  the  real  and  existing  grievance. ' 
Further  Considerations y  &c.  p.  117. 

His  Lordship  condescends  indee4  upon  a  very  strong  case  in  sup- 
port of  this  position.  In  the  year  1797,  when  the  coin  of  the  country 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  remittances, — when  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  issued  to  a  smaller  extent  than  at  any  former 
period, — when  there  were  no  more  than  2CX)  private  banks,  and  when 
money  and  coin  must  have  been  peculiarly  scarce — yet,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  largest  sum  of  taxes  that  has  been  levied  in  any  one  year,  was 
raised.  But  Ke  has  not  stated  that  there  were  not  just  complaints  made, 
of  a  want  of  money  in  the  country, — and  far  less  under  the  eflFects  of 
the  drains  which  this  large  sum  of  taxes,  and  the  many  large  loans 
that  have  been  made  since,  that  the  country  would  not  rcalhf  have  Jhit 
the  calamity  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  currenc3%  That  the  case  of 
1797  is  not  satisfactory,  nor,  by  consequence,  t!ie  very  general  con- 
clusion Lord  Lauderdale  has  drawn  from  it,  altogether  just,  even  in  his 
own  judgment,  would  appear,  from  what  is  stated  in  a  preceding  part 
of  the  book  (p.  74.),  *  The  people  ofthi^  country  ^  it  is  hardii/  possible  to 

*  believe^  could  have  suffered  the  pressure  qftliis  ^reat  increase  ^debt,  had 
'*  the  continuance  of  payment  in  standard  coin  all&ived  it  to  be  gradually 
*felt.* 

We  are  rather  disposed,  tlierefore,  to  think,  that,  under  the  pres- 
•ure  of  our  long  war  and  increasing  debt,  thcf  Restriction  act  ho^,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  beneficial.  It  has  enabled  Government  to  keop 
the  currency  still  increasing,  nominally  at  least,  which  has  obviated 
the  effect  that  would  inevitably  have  proceeded  from  a  dimiaution 
of  it 

Biity  like  many  other  benefits,  tlie  Suspension  act  has  been,  for  sone 
jfous  (Mist,  much  perverted.  Tlie  Bank  of  England  have,  under  th-  pro. 
tection,  and  by  tlia -connivance  of  Government,  for  exceeded  thjse  )i- 
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nits  in  %he  ksue  of  note8»  which  were  requisite  to  preserve  the  increaa- 
ing  tendency  of  our  currency  to  a  sufficient  extent.  It  has  not  kept 
pace»  as  it  ought  as  exactly  as  possible  to  have  done,  with  th^  gradual 
but  slow  increase  of  tlie  original  standard  of  our  money-^the  precious 
metals.  The  allegation  may  be  made,  that  this  perversion  might,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  from  the  history  of  all  similar  institutions,  have 
been  foreseen ;  but  this  amounts  only  to  a  charge  against  the  avarice 
«f  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  indiscretion  of  Government — not  a- 
gainst  the  measure  itself;  especially  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try required  it,  and  would  have  derived  no  injury,  but  much  benefit, 
by  its  legitimate  operation. 

The  improper  use  of  the  act  of  1797,  has,  as  we  have  already  proved, 
produced  a  great  depreciation  in  the  currency  of  this  country.     Our 

g rices  are  raised;  foreign  exchanges  are  against  us.  lliese  effects, 
owever,  are  not  attended  with  all  the  evils  that  result  from  similar  ef* 
fects  under  a  currency  common  to  other  countries.  The  rise  of  prices, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  exchange,  is  only  nominal.  Though  our  prices, 
arcordinjjly,  may  be  higher  than  those  of  other  countries,  they  cannot, 
oil  that  account  alone,  undersell  us  in  the  market.  Though  our  pub- 
lic expenditure  be  apparently  greater,  it  is  rea/l^  no  greater  than  it 
would  have  been  under  our  former  state  of  currency.  On  this  topic. 
Lord  Lauderdale  has  gone  into  a  very  learned  and  elabomte  detail  of 
our  finance,  of  which  we  are  sorry  that  our  limits  'will  not  allow  us  to 
take  sufficient  notice.  It  struck  us,  however,  in  the  perusal  of  this 
part  of  his  work,  tliat  the  remarks  which  he  makes,  as  to  the  loss  which 
the  nation  sustains  in  revenue  and  expenditure '  from  our  depreciated 
currency,  are  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  strong  recommendation  which 
he  gives  in  another  part  of  it,  to  adopt  a  metallic  currency  of  a  stand* 
ard  corresponding  to  the  present  depreciation  of  our  paper  ;  to  which 
our  attention  will  be  called  in  the  sequel.  His  Lordship  takes  the  case 
of  our  expenditure  in  Spain  in  the  course  of  last  year,  which  amount- 
ed to  nearly  eight  millions  in  money,  and  twelve  millions  in  goods  and 
bullion  ;  and  argues  as  follows. 

*  Now,  as  it  must  require  38  per  cent,  more  of  notes  to  purchase 

^  tlie  same  quantity  of  bullion  or  goods,  when  gold  is  at  5/.  8s.  an  ounce, 

•  than  it  did  when  gold  was  at  3/.  17s.  lOJd.  per  ounce,  5,766,666/. 

'  must  have  procured  as  much  of  these  before  the  depreciation  of  our 

■japer,  as  8,000,000/.  of  notes  can  command,  at  the  value  to  which 

r^nr  recent  regulations  has  reduced  them.  * 

4nd  hence  it  is  inferred  by  his  Lordship,  that  the  same  services 
^'  Jilt  have  been  commanded  for  the  former,  as  for  the  latter  of  these 
>^ms,  had  bank  notes  not  been  depreciated.     This  reasoning,  we  must ' 
*»epectful]y  say,  does  not  appear  to  be  conclusive.     For  as  the  taxes 

'    ^vied  in  our  depreciated  money,  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  ek- 
ed ;  what  is  the  real  difference  betwixt  paying  eight  millions,  when 

ney  is. depreciated  38  per  cent,  and  paying  five  millions,  when  it  is 

•«  '^inal  value?  We  must  say  that,  barring  considerations  of  do* 
r.^j»».  Arrangements^  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is,  like  ours,  of 
ly-Ar   I  kind  ti^at  it  IT  »cf  be  peculiar,  and  r»onfincd  to  the  natio"»  f^,  maW* 
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But  these  considerationa  of  domestic  arrangenbent,  to  which  we  hate 
just  alluded,  demonstrate,  that  every  monetary  system  which  is  de^ 
predated,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to  go  on  rapidly  depreciating* 
must  be  prejudicial  in  the  mean  time,  and  ultimately  fatal. 

There  is  no  country,  in  any  degree  of  civilization,  which  can  exist 
without  contracts  for  payment  of  money  at  future  periods,  without  of- 
fices to  which  fixed  salaries  are  affixed.  While  these  remain  unchang^^ 
ed,  and  the  standard  by  which  they  are  discharged  is  diminishing,  in* 
justice,  fraud  and  robbery,  on  the  one  side,  and  defalcation,  poverty 
and  ruin,  on  the  other,  n^ust  be  the  consequence,  as  the  diminution 
proceeds  through  its  di£Ferent  stages.  Of  this  palpable  truth  in  this 
country,  how  many  glaring  instances  stare  one  in  the  face,  occasioned 
by  the  depreciation  of  our  money  since  1797  ?  The  stockholder,  who^ 
at  that  time,  and  proportionally  since,  deposited  in  our  funds  100/.-^ 
the  creditor,  who  lent  the  same  sum  on  mortgage,  will  find  that  it  is 
now  melted  away  to  only  72/.»  and  the  interest  correspondingly  with 
it— though  he  may  he  one  of  those  many  lulled  in  the  golden  dream 
of  the  amalgamation  of  our  bank-notes.  The  annuitant  is  cozened  out 
of  great  part  of  his  payment.  From  the  Lord  Chancellor  down  to  the 
Sheriff's  officer, — from  the  Comn;iander*in-chief  of  the  Army,  and  the 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  down  to  the  private  soldier  and  sailor, — all  are 
obliged  to  maintain  their  respective  rank  upon  nearly  two  thirds  of 
their  former  income.  And  when  the  system  is  a  little  longer  persever- 
ed in,  besides  the  injustice  in  all  these  cases  being  aggravated,  the  land- 
ed proprietor,  who  has  let  his  farm  to  his  butler  or  his  coachman  on  a 
ODg  lease,  will  have  to  change  places  with  him : — the  divine,  who  was 
passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year,  '  will  become  one  of  those  va- 
grants or  beggars  whom  he  once  could  house  and  relieve ! 

The  precious  metals,  besides  their  other  properties  that  fit  them  for 
lecoming  the  instruments  of  commerce,  have  been  formed  into  money 
srincipaOy  from  their  being  less  liable  than  any  other  commodity  to 
Jiange  of  value.  As  there  is,  however,  and  can  be,  no  invariable 
itandard  of  value,  they  also  are  exposed  to  fluctuation.  We  have  had 
occasion  already,  in  referring  to  the  Tables  of  Sir  George  Shuckbur^^ 
x>  tee  bow  much  they  have  been  depreciated  during  only  ^e  last  century  ; 
uid  the  history  of  sdl  countries  informs  us,  how  much  inconvenience 
las  resulted  from  even  their  very  slow  debasement,  when  compared 
Math  the  fall  of  our  paper.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  exa* 
mine  Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  the  King,  and  Mr  Ruddiman's  ex- 
cellent Preface  to  Anderson's  Diplomata,  vrill  learn  how  much  trouble 
has  been  occasioned  by  this  cause  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  f 

\  At  a  proof  of  how  sensible  our  ancestors  were  of  this  evil,  and  diRposed  to  provide 
agviMt  it,  at  BO  early  a  period  as  August  5Ui,  1529,  (in  tlie  reign  of  our  James  V.), 
tbcR  b  a  contract  of  that  date,  preserved  in  the  cartulairy  of  Moray,  in  the  Advocates' 
Unfy,  betwixt  Gavin  Dunbar,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  William  Sutherland  of 
Dufin ;  which  bear»-^'  Promso  intuper,  quod  $i  contingat  tHonetam  regni  Seotiofy  seu 

*  oijmtgii  alUriua  regni  in  Scoiia^  cursum  habentetn^  ad  altius  raKTiux  LsVAai,  quain 

*  Bme  in  wlutioDe  capiunt,  unde  reverendus  ipse  pater,  aut  htercdei  seu  assignati  sui 

*  QskHmiie  pauperions  aut  detcrioris  conditionis  efiicicntur,  ia  eo  casu  Migo  (  WiUiavi 

*  mikerimmij  et  astringo  jtrttdictat  terrat  meat  de  Queralmtod,  et  Sidget,  possettoribuM 
*'fliilMWyi«r  dieti  annui  reddidu  ad  tolnendum  pro  qmliket  ntarca  tt  trijgintia  diuibu9 

XT.  na  57.  F  *    " 
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If  such  be  the  effect  of  a  metallic  currencyt  how  much  more  for- 
midable must  it  be  with  a  paper  one !  There  is  no  impossibility!  doubt- 
less, that  the  circulation  of  a  state  may  be  conducted  entirely  in  paper: 
— nay,  it  may  even  be  conceived  to  be  possible^  thai  this  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  benefit  the  state.  A  possibility,  howeveri  is  unfortu- 
nately very  often  not  a  probability;  a  truth  which  our  paper- money 
has  too  strongly  confirmed.  There  mai^  be  a  Government,  and  ther^ 
viai/  be  a  set  of  Bank-directors,  of  such  integrity  and  such  knowledge 
of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  a  country^  as  to  adapt  exactly  me 
supplies  of  paper  to  the  needs  of  the  circulation  ;  But,  from  the  nature 
of  mac,  and  the  nature  of  banks,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain*  that 
this  cannot  be  of  any  endurance. 

*  Qiiacrenda  pccunia  primum  est. 

Villus  post  nuiumos  * — 

is  the  motto  of  the  bulk  of  governments,  and  of  bankers.  There  must  W 
some  other  regulator  of  price  than  paper — something  selected,  guided 
more  by  the  steady  laws  of  nature,  than  by  the  vacillating  and  miper- 
feet  honesty  and  wisdom  of  men  ;  and  the  concurrence  of  all  nations  on 
the  point,  shows  that  this  is  to  be  found  (incomplete  as  it  is)  only  in  the 
precious  metals.  Passing  over  the  dangers,  under  an  exclusive  paper 
currency,  of  the  bank  or  the  government  becoming  insolvent  (of  which 
we  need  have  no  dread  in  this  country  at  present), — and  the  dangers 
of  invasion,  and  many  others  which  one  may  think  of; — as  these  all 
appear  to  us  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  circumstance  which  we  first  noticed, 
we  hold  it  to  be  a  paramount  reason  for  our  discontinuing,  as  soon  as 
possible,  our  present  system  of  money,  and  resuming  the  convertibility 
of  paper  into  specie.  How  that  desirable  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
we  now  proceed  to  examine,  as  we  proposed,  in  the  third  and  last 
place* 

III.    •  As  specie,  *  says  Movtesquieu,  *  is  the  sign  of  the  value 

*  of  mercliandises,  paper  is  tljc  sign  of  the  value  of  specie ;  and  when 

*  it  is  of  the  right  sortj  it  represents  this  value  in  such  a  manner,  that, 

*  as  to  the  effects  produced  by  it,  there  is  not  the  least  difference.  *  •{• 
This  is  the  golden  maxim  which  ought  to  be  followed  by  every  coun- 
try which  has  any  paper  money.     All  those  who  have  done  us  the  ho- 

*  denarii's,  7inam  itncinm  puri  urpciiti  quod  erit  ad  minus  alewyne  penny  tyke,  yel 

*    rJUS  VERUM   VALOREM  IN'  I'^t' \l.l  MONKT\   REONl  ScOTIiK.  * 

Wc  have  given  tliis  full  cxtnu't  from  the  original,  as  it  is  quoted  by  Mr  Buddlman^ 
(p.  75  of  his  '  Prflffatio,  '  in  the  original  folio  edition,  Edinhurgh  1739),  both  ou  ac- 
count of  its  curiosity,  and  because  Lord  l^iverpool,  who  also  refers  to  it  in  another 
edition  fp.l48),  gives  tlie  Knglibh,  as  we  think,  erroneously,  on  the  very  point  on 
vhicli  the  contract  rcstf;.     The  translation  of  ad  altius  jtrctium  levari,  is,   *  be  raised  to 

*  hifihcr  miCE  ;  '  higher  denomiuation  must  Ijavn  been  the  meaning  of  the  sagacious 
Bishop,  utlicrwisc  there  could  liave  been  no  use  in  the  contract :   For,  by  a  rise  in  the 

*  price  *  of  tlic  mon^y,  by  its  becoming  more  valuable,  the  Bishop  would  have  been 
the  gainer.  We  have  l)i'on  thus  cii(ical,  as  we  think  this  contruct  is  evidence  Uiat,  in 
1529,  in  Scotland  silver  had  a  tendency  not  to  fhictuate,  but  to  fall  in  value. 

f  Spirit  of  Laws,  I^)ok  XXI L  ch.  2.  'ftierc  is  the  same  learning  and  acutcness 
displaycfl  by  this  gn.\it  man,  on  the  subject  of  Aloney,  as  in  all  his  other  writingiL.  In 
the  chapter  on  Exchange  (ch.  10.),  however,  wc  humbly  S4>prchend.tliat  there  is  a  slight 
fid]a<*7  in  the  reasouiug,  o^iujf  to  the  $li\fiing  of  the  par  of  exchanj^c  not  being  siiffici* 
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noar  attentiyelj  to  consider  what  we  have  above  submitted,  will,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  be  ready  to  deplore  tliat  this  country  has  departed 
from  it ;— especially  as  now,  by  the  frequent  renewals  of  the  Suspen- 
sion-act, it  has  swerved  from  the  original  standard  of  our  money  so 
far,  that,  without  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger,  it  cannot  be^re- 
snmed* 

•  Who  can  look  back,  '  says  Lord  Lauderdale,  *  to  the  situation  of 

*  the  country,  in  the  month  of  September  1798,  when  gold  was  at 

*  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ninepence  per  ounce,  without 

*  regretting  that  those  in  power  should  have  fancied  the  situation  of 

*  the  country  required  a  continuance  of  the  restriction  ?    Who  can  e- 

*  vcn  look  back  to  the  year  1804-,  when  gold  was  at  four  pounds  an 
■  ounce,  without  feeling  how  fortunate  it  would  have  been  for  the 
'  country,  that  the  Legislature  had  then  acted  on  the  conviction,  that 
'  the  cirdiihstances  of  the  tindes  required  a  check  to  be  put  to  the  year- 
'  ly  increasing  issues  of  paper ; — nay,  is  it  possible  that  any  man  of 

*  common  sense,  can  look  at  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion,  and 

<  of  all  commodities,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  year  1808,  with- 

*  oat  feeling  that,  in  every  succeeding  year,  we  have  had  most  serious 

<  cause  to  lament,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding  year  had 
'  dissuaded  us  from  attempting  what,  comparatively,  might  have  then: 
'  been  efiected  with  ease  and  advantage  to  the  country  \ '  f 

By  the  law,  as  it  presently  stands,  we  are  to*resume  payment  of  spe- 
cie, according  to  the  originail  standard,  six  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  However  practicable  this  might  have  been  in  1803,  when 
gold  was  little  above  the  mint  price  (3/.  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce) ; — now  that 
we  have  advanced  so  far  in  the  depreciation  of  our  paper,  according  to 
which  all  our  present  prices  and  stipulations  are  constituted — that  gold 
has  risen  in  price  to  the  enormous  height  of  5L  10s.  per  ounce — and 
that  a  one  pound  bank-note  is  really  worth  no  more  ih2Xi  fourteen 
ihilUngs  and  one  penny  three  farthings  of  its  value  in  1797*  it  must  ap- 
pear to  every  one,  not  completely  blinded  by  prejudice,  that  the  present 
taw  could  not  be  put  in  execution,  without  inevitable  ruin  to  a  vast 
xminber  of  individuals. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  tlie  Bullion  Committee,  that  at  the  end  of  two 
jear>s  after  the  date  of  their  Report,  1810,  the  Bank  of  England  sliould 

\  T%e  history  of  the  Suspension-acts  U  shortly  as  follows : — 
fhtt.   37.  Geo.  III.  c.  4o,  May  23d  1797,  to  continue  in  force  forfifty-two  days. 
Second*   37.  Ceo.  III.  c.  9 It  to  continue  till  one  month  after  the  next  Session  of  Par* 
ipmeut, 

Thfrd,  .'58.  Geo.  III.  c.  1»  November  SOtli  1797,  to  be  in  force  till  one  month  after 
ike  eandusion  of  the  then  tear,  Ot/  a  det(nr<iiy  treaty  of  j>eacc. 

J^nwlh,  (Peace  now  coine),  42.  Geo.  HI.  c  40,  to  continue  till  the  first  of  March 
1803L 

JFifth,  (Peace  still  continuing),  43.  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  to  continue  till  six  ufceks  after 
Htf  eommencement  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Ptirlia merit. 

Sixth.  (War  now  begun  again),  44.  Geo.  III.  yas/aed  December  1 5th  1803,  to  be  in 
fve  tOi  six  months  afti^r  the  conclusion  of  a  d.fniiiee  treaty  of  jteace.  Tliis  act  conti- 
les  rtill  in  force,  confirmed  by  tliree  relative  acts  passed  since. 

*  A  ipyvcraraeut  requires  to  be  checked  as  much  as  a  man.     llie  old  Scottish  prox'arH 
ionlifK  to  both^-C7/tv  an  inch,  and  an  ell  will  be  iaficn, 
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be  ordained  to  resume  payment  in  cash  of  the  former  standard ;  and  il 
may  be  presumed,  that  many  of  those  who  approved  of  that  report, 
still  continue  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  best  mode  of  terminating  our 
present  system,  which  of  course  must  be  the  understanding  of  all  tbost 
also,  who  think  that  our  paper  is  not  depreciated.     How  much,  th^re* 
fore,  18  the  nation  beholden  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  who,  besides  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  notoriety  and  authority  as  a  legiila* 
tor,  is  the  first  who  1^  called  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  this,  of  all 
other  public  questions,  at  present,  the  most  important  ?     His  Lordship 
has  stated  all  the  possible  ways  in  which  our  paper  may  again  be  ren- 
dered payable  in  coin,  and  discussed  them  at  great  length,  in  a  way 
that  is  intelligible  to  every  reader.     He  has  shaped  his  arguments,  so 
as  to  apply  to  the  opinions,  both  of  those  who  think  that  paper  is  not 
depreciated,  but  that  bullion  has  risen  in  value ;  and  to  those,  who  con- 
cur with  himself  in  thinking  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth.     We  shall 
|iot  have  room  for  discussing  the  first  of  these  views  of  his  argument  ^— 
and  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that,  in  his  Lordship's  book,  it  is  not  a 
burtful  amplification ;  for,  in  our  opinion,  it  rather  breaks  and  embar* 
rasses  his  other  strong  chain  of  reasoning  in  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
reader ;  and  besides  being  but  a  hypothetical  view  of  the  case  in  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  believe  that  our  paper  is  debased,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  it  will  have  much  effect  on  those  of  the  opposite  opinion. 
They  will  say — We  believe  not  only  that  bullion  is  increased,  and  that 
It  and  paper  differ  in  value,  as  much  as  vou  state ; — and  if  we  believed 
notliing  more,  we  might  be  expected  to  listen  to  your  argument : — ^but 
we  also  think,  that  wlien  the  present  circumstances  of  things  are  chan- 
ged, that  the  precious  metals  will  sink  to  their  former  relation,  and  e* 
qualize  themselves  in  value  with  our  paper;  and,  therefore  (as  such 
persons  have  argued,  and  will  continue  to  reason),  the  best  way  is,  just 
to  remain  as  wc  are,  and  our  money  will  come  to  rights  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. 

The  three  methods,  by  which  our  currency-  can  be  restored  to  the 
state  of  practical  equality  with  our  coin,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed,  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Lauderdale,  are  these : — 

'  First,  By  repealing  all  the  laws  passed  since  the  restriction,  and  is- 

*  suing  a  metallic  currency,  coining  the  pound  of  silver,  as  heretofore^ 
'  into  sixty-two  shilh'ngs,  and  the  pound  of  gold  into  forty-four  guineas 

*  and  a  half;  and  adjusting  the  other  coins  of  each  metal,  according  to 

*  the  same  standard. 

*"  Secondly,  By  regulating  the  standard  of  our  metallic  currency,  ac* 
*'  cording  to  its  present  value  in  paper,  that  is,  taking  tlie  ounce  of  gold 
'  to  be  worth  five  pounds  eight  shillings,  *  and  the  ounce  of  silver, 
^  maintaining  the  proportions  established  in  our  mint,  to  be  worth  seven 

*  shillings  and  one  penny  three  farthings,  by  coining  a  pound  of  the  for- 

*  iticr  into  sixty-one  guineas,  and  fifteen  twenty-one  parts  of  a  guinea, 
<  and  a  pound  of  the  latter  into  four  pounds  five  shillings  and  nine- 

*  pence. 

*  Thirdly.  Such  an  equality  may  be  restored,  by  fixing  the  value  %i 

*  Tbc  worUi  of  it,  when  his  JLordship  wrot?  i»  autumn. 
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'  die  metals  at  an  intermediate  price,  and  adjusting  the  coin  according 

*  Co  a  metallic  standard,  selected  on  this  principle.    For  example,  bj 

*  fixing  the  value  of  gold  at  5h  per  ounce ;  and  silver,  retaining  the 

*  same  proportion  as  formerly,  at  six  shillings  and  sevenpence  halfpen- 

*  ny  per  ounce ;  which,  of  course,  will  be  done  by  coining  a  pound 

*  troy  of  gold  into  fifty  seven  guineas,  and  three  twenty-one  parts  of 

*  a  guinea,  and  a  pound  troy  of  silver  into  three  pounds  nineteen  shil- 
'  lings  and  sixpence. ' 

To  all  those  who  have  attentively  considered  the  ideas,  which  we  have 
thrown  out  in  the  second  part  of  our  remarks,  it  will  be  obvious  that, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  future  welfare  of  the  countr}',  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  temporary  effects  arising  from  these  three  methods,  as  to  an? 
tecedent  stipulations,  and  fixed  payments),  it  is  of  no  consequence  which 
of  the  three  be  adopted.  One  standard  of  value  is  as  good  for  a  coun- 
try as  another.  If  we  coin  an  ounce  of  gold  into  61  guineas,  instead 
of  44J  guineas,  tlie  country  may  continue  to  flourish  under  the  former 
division,  as  much  as  under  tlic  latter.  The  only  difference  will  bCi^ 
that  our  accounts  will  contain  more  numbers ;  our  guinea  will  contain 
less  gold  than  it  formerly  did — ^but  the  prices  of  things  will^ adapt  them- 
selves to  it ;  our  par  of  exchange  with  foreign  nations  will  be  different 
in  the  proportion  of  61  to  44^ — but  no  more  gold  ^i\\  be  given  away  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other  :  It  will  only  require  a  greater  number 
of  small  guineas,  instead  of  a  less  number  of  large  ones,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale,  to  produce  the  equipoise  of  the  balance  with  foreign 
coin.  This  is  so  obvious,  that  we  conceive  that  it  requires  no  further 
illustration  :  But  those  who  wish  for  more  light  upon  it,  will  find  it  fully 
elucidated  by  Lord  Lauderdale. 

It  is  obvious,  also,  that  whichever  of  these  three  standards  are  |id« 
opted,  and  paper  is  rendered  convertible  into  it,  each  of  them  would 
have  the  same  effect  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  between  our  paper 
and  gold  in  all  time  to  come.  If  guinea  notes  vere  still  to  be  circu- 
lated, and  we  were  to  have  61  guineas,  instead  of  44^  from  an  ounce 
of  gold,  we  would  still  have  a  note  for  each  guinea ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference would  be,  that  our  pockets  would  need  to  be  larger  in  tiie  one 
case  than  in  the  other, — to  hold  61  pieces  of  paper,  instead  of  44 :  If 
we  were  making  a  purchase,  we  would  nominally,  or  numerically,  pay 
a  higher  price  for  the  article  we  wanted,  in  tlic  one  case  than  in  the  o* 
ther,  although  really  the  same  in  both. 

Immaterial,  therefore,  aa  it  would  be  for  the  future,  whether  we 
change  our  standard  of  value  or  not,  provided  wc  do  not  take  it  lower 
than  the  real  value  of  our  paper  at  the  time  we  adopt  it,  our  selection 
must  depend  upon  considerations  of  the  past.  *  Each  of  the  three  mca- 
'  sures  proposed, '  as  Lord  Lauderdale  observes,  ^  would  produce  very 

*  different  effects  on  the  property  of  individuals,  and,  of  course,  ad- 

*  minister  very  different  degrees  of  justice  in  the  various  cases  which 
^  must  oecur  throughout  the  complicated  and  extended  transactions  of 

*  this  country ;  tliough  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  arc  few  or  no  cases 
'  in  which,  under  any  scheme  for  restoring  our  currency  to  a  salutary 
'  ttate,  strict  justice  could  be  administered. ' — p.  47. 
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Lord  Lauderdale  gives  very  able  and  instructive  comparative  esti- 
mates of  tlie  three  plans  which  he  has  proposed,  illustrated  by  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  the  finance  of  the  realm*  Of  these,  we  can  afrord  to  givB 
but  a  very  succinct  summary.  We  entirely  agree  with  his  Lordship, 
that  whatever  evils  are  incident  to  the  first  and  second  proposal,  the 
tliird  would  more  than  proportipnally  partake  of ;  without  possessing  so 
much  positive  advantage  to  any  one  class,  as  either  of  the  other  two. 
Failing,  therefore,  in  combining  the  average  of  good  and  evil,  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  on  the  general  principle  of  being  the  best,  because  the  middle 
course.  •  We  shall  accordingly  confine  ourselves  to  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  merits  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  methods  proposed.     . 

1.  The  Jlrst  method,  that  of  returning  to  the  former  standard,  is  the 
only  one  recommended  by  the  Bullion  Committee.  It  is  to  be  presum- 
ed, therefore,  that  it  is  the  one  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  best.  Al- 
lowing that  it  was  so  in  1810,  when  their  opinion  was  reported  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  so  now, — the  price  of 
gold  having  risen  since  that  year  from  4</.  10s.  to  5/.  10s.  per  ounce,  which 
of  course  has  arisen  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  all  the  other  878 
country  banks,  having  persisted  to  issue  paper  as  formerly.  The  au* 
thority  of  the  Bullion  Committee  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  quoted  now  lit 
favour  of  this  measure. 

But  the  only  reason  which  the  Bullion  Committee  gave  for  their  opi« 
nion  in  1810,  was  the  fraud  which,  if  the  former  standard  were  not  re- 
sumed, would  be  committed  by  Government  upon  the  national  creditor.* 
All  those  who  had  bought  into  the  stocks  when  our  paper  was  not  de« 
preciated,  were,  they  said,  entitled  to  ask  payment  according  to  the 
standard  at  which  they  had  made  their  loan.  This  certainly  is  a  very 
strong  reason,  and,  if  fairly  taken,  is  unanswerable.  But  with  all  the 
great  ability  and  fairness  with  which  their  Report  is  drawn  up,  the  Bul^ 
Jion  Committee  do  not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  recollected  the  many 
transfers  of  stock  and  other  property,  that  had  taken  place  betwixt  the 
date  of  their  Report,  and  the  time  when  our  paper  and  old  specie  were 
equivalent.  All  those  who  had  sold  out  of  the  stocks  in  the  paper  at  the 
time,  arc,  without  injustice,  to  be  held  as  having  renounced  every  claim 
to  the  deficiency.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  transfer  of  money  ia 
mortgage,  and  otherwise,  betwixt  private  individuals  throughout  the 
country.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  (and  the  effect  would  be 
much  greater  now,  than  it  would  have  been  in  1810,  by  the  difference 
between  the  depreciation  then,  and  now,  and  the  additional  and  recent 
transfers  of  property)  of  returning  to  the  ancient  standard?  Why,  go^ 

*  *  Your  Committee,  moreover,  beg  leave  to  advert  to  the  temptation  to  resort  to  s 

*  deiireclation  even  of  t)ie  value  of  the  gold-coin,  by  an  alteration  of  the  standard,  ta 

*  which  Pnrli'tnwnl  itsrff  misfit  be  sulfjccted  hu  a  fircat  cui'l  hmg  conlinucd  exct^ss  of  jta^ 
'  per,     niis  has  been  the  resource  of  many  governments  under  such  circumstances,  and 

*  it  is  the  obvious,  and  most  easy  remedy  to  the  evil  in  (]ue^>tion.     But  it  is  unnecessary 

*  to  dwell  on  tlie  breach  of  public  faith,  and  dereliction  of  a  primary  duty  of  govern- 

*  ment,  which  would  manifestly  be  impliwl  in  pn^ferring  the  reduction  of  the  coin  down 

*  to  the  standard  of  the  paper,  to  the  restoration  of  the  paper  to  the  legal  standard  o€ 

*  the  coin.  *     Report  of  the  Bidliiyn  Connniltec.  8vo.  p.  74. 

I5y  the  long  continued  ciccss  of  paper,  for  four  years  since  tlie  Report  i^-as  presenter*, 
the  Committee,  in  this  »»-«^Mige,  ""'o  virtually  p— our"'  **»«'»•  fcnf  »''''^"un«»"dot»'»"  o^ 
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rernment  would  commit  a  fraud  upon  itself^  to  the  extent  of  the  iontrx 
that  would  accrue  to  all  those  creditors  who  had  become  stockholders 
at  the  respective  periods  of  the  depreciation;  and  a  similar  fraud 
would  be  caused  to  all  private  debtors.  As  the  state  of  our  money 
has  reduced  us  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  the  least  of  evils, — of  ba- 
hmcing  one  injustice  against  another ;  the  quantum  of  injustice,  both  a- 
gainst  government  aqd  all  private  debtors,  would  much  more  than  com- 
pensate the  injustice  which  creditors,  either  public  or  private,  would  sus- 
tain, who  entered  into  contracts  before  the  fall  of  paper. . 

We  cannot  take  a  fairer  case,  than  what  is  suggested  by  the  situation 
of  a  very  numerous  cIsks  of  individuals  of  the  Body  to  which  our  ob- 
servations are  addressed.     What  would  be  the  situation  of  a  very  great 
number  of  Farmers  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  accurately;  but  (what  is 
sufficient  for  the  argument)  a  very  large  proportion  of  leases  have  been 
entered  into  since  our  money  became  depreciated,  in  other  words  since 
our   prices  rose.      The   adoption   of  the  former  standard   of  value, 
would  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  circulating  medium  ; 
a  proposition  which  no  one  will  deny.     The  prices  of  corn,  and  cattle, 
and  every  thing  in  which  the  farmer  deals^  would  therefore  fall.     But 
the  farmer  would  still  he  open  to  suit  in  the  courts  of  law,  to  pay  the 
same  uumcrical  sum  of  rent  for  which  he  had  contracted  with  his  land- 
lord.    Taking  gold  at  what  is  its  price  at  present,  whilst  he  was  draw- 
ing in  the  market  only  fourteen  shillings  and  a  penny  three  farthings  for 
every  pound  note  which  he  used  to  draw  formerly,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  continue  to  pay  every  pound  which  he  had  engaged  for  to  his  land- 
lord.   Although  the  ratios  might  be  less,  exact}y  similar  would  be  the 
case  with  every  farmer,  according  to  the  rate  of  depreciation  of  the  pa- 
per at  the  commencement  of  his  lease.     Inevitable  ruin  would,  there- 
fore, be  entailed  upon  all  farmers  who  have  contracted  since  the  depre- 
dation of  our  paper  commenced,  which  would  come  upon  their  heads 
in  times  exactly  corresponding  to  these  diHerent  ratios.     Amongst  the 
Tarious  useful  tables  added  in  the  appendix  to  Lord  Lauderdale's  tract, 
a  most  important  one.  No.  XIX.,  will  be  found  for  all  farmers  in  this 
situation.     If  the  resumption  of  cash-payments  of  our  former  standard 
is  resorted  to,  wherever  we  have  used  wom/J,  the  word  %mU  may  be  in- 
troduced.   Let  every  man  who  has  any  regard  for  his  country,  look  to 
the  dreadful  calamity  which  must  befall  all  such  farmers,  and  all  similar 
contractors.     Let  each  of  our  renders,  to  w!)ose  class  this  illustration 
nay  apply*  if  he  has  any  regard  for  himself  or  his  family,  come  for- 
ward before  it  may  be  too  late,  to  instruct  his  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  attend  to  his  interest  before  the  Legislature  adopt  any  measure ; 
otherwise  he  may  yet  have  to  calculate,  by  tlie  table  to  which  we  have 
referred,  when^the  day  of  his  bankruptcy  \\ill  arrive ;  and  when  his  on- 
^y  consolation  will  be  to  say, 

Sic  vos  non  vohis  vcUnrafcrtis  ovesy 
Sic  vos  non  vobisjirlis  araira  bovcs, 

2.  All  that  occurs  to  one  against  the  first  method,  is  in  favour  of  the 
^econd»  which  is  to  coin  our  gold  and  silver  into  a  ncvtr  standard,  corres- 
^nding  to  the  state  of  the  depreciation  of  our  p.'^ier.    Injustice  woi^ld 
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certainly  b^  done  by  this  method  to  many  individuals  ;  namely,  all  those 
creditors  who  have  contracted  before  money  was  depreciated  to  the  ex- 
tent it  is  now.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  degree  of  injus- 
tice is  done  to  them  at  present.  No  complaints  have  been  made  by 
them.  All  of  them  acquiesce  in  it :  and  very  many  of  them  supinely, 
though  delusively,  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  it  at  all.  We  con- 
tracted, say  they,  to  get  a  pound  ;  we  do  get  it,  and  are  content.  If 
the  second  plan,  therdbre,  were  adopted,  which  is  the  one  approved  of 
by  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  explained  by  (what  is  of  itself  most  useful  to 
the  reader  in  point  of  information)  facts  of  the  finance  and  revenue  of 
the  country,  no  more  complaints  would  probably  be  heard  of,  than 
reach  us  at  present ; — at  any  rate,  no  shock  would  be  given  to  the  in« 
dustry  and  trade  of  the  country ;  for  things  would  remain  precisely  as 
they  are  now,  or  rather  at  the  time  when  it  shall  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature.  Prices  would  be  no  lower;  the  exchange  to  foreign 
countries,  would  not  be  more  against  us.  And  all  this  would  obviouuy 
be  the  result,  because  there  would  be  the  same  quantity  of  numerical 
money  allowed  to  circulate. 

The  second  method  has,  too,  this  great  superiority  oytr  the  first, — that 
It  might  be  put  into  execution  immediately;  whereas  the  first  cannot  be 
put  in  execution  sooner  than  two  years  after  the  resolution  to  adopt  it  is 
passed.  This  is  the  period  fixed  by  the  Bullion  Committee ;  and  it  is 
purely  as  little  time  as  would  be  requisite  for  the  Bank  of  England  to 
withdraw  its  paper,  to  the  extent  at  which,  without  loss,  it  could  begin 
to  issue  specie  of  the  old  standard.  And  either  of  the  two  ways  in  which 
the  withdrawing  of  the  Bank  of  England  paper  from  circulation  (with- 
out which,  it  is  allowed  by  all,*  that  the  resumption  of  the  former  stand- 
ard could  not  be  practicable)  could  operate,  would  be  attended  by  in- 
calculable evil  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Either  it  would  have  the 
e£Fect  of  curtailing  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  issues  of  the  country- 
banks  ;  or  it  would  not, 

Now,  in  the  first  alternative,  all  the  positive  mischief  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  farmer,  and  all  similarly  situated,  would  re- 
sult ;  besides  that  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  re- 
ceive a  check.  This  is  an.efiect  which  has  been  produced  by  diminish- 
ing tlie  circulating  medium  in  all  ages  and  countries.  A  scarcity  of 
money  (and,  though  when  the  currency  consists  of  paper  it  is  only  a 
nominal  one,  yet  tlie  case  is  nearly  the  same)  is  produced,  and  prices 
are  lowered,  which  paralyzes  all  spirit  and  enterprise.  This  conclusion 
follows,  as  a  corollary,  from  the  reasoning  in  the  passage  which  we 
formerly  quoted  from  Mr  Hume. 

I A  the  second  alternative,  that  is,  if  the  country-banks  do  not  assimt*- 
late  their  issue  of  paper  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  during  the 
period  of  two  years,  or  whatever  is  the  time  supposed,  the  depreciation 
from  paper  will  not  be  arrested  ;  it  will,  in  all  probability,  go  on  depre- 
ciating as  it  has  done ;  and  the  state  of  the  currency,  throughout  the 
country,  will  be  no  more  matured  for  the  return  to  payments  in  our  old 
coins,  than  it  was  at  first.  For.  we  entirely  agree  witli  Lord  Lauderdale, 
in  thinking,  that  every  note  withdrawn  by  the  Bank  of  England,  will  be 
replaced  by  country  paper.  His  argument  (p.  99)  appears  to  us  quilt 
couclublve. 
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'  The  liability  to  pay  in  gold  on  demand  is  then  a  check  which  must 
^  be  efficacious  in  preventing  an  over-issue  of  notes,  independent  of  any 

*  suspicion  concerning  the  credit  of  those  who  are  the  issuers ;  whilst 
'  the  liability  to  pay  in  Bank  of  England  notes  on  demand  is  no  check  at- 

*  allf  unless  there  exists  some  suspicion  or  alarm  concerning  the  credit  of 

*  the  country-banker y  whose  paper  is  thrown  into  circulation ;  for  there 
'  can  be  no  difference  of  value  betwixt  two  pieces  of  paper,  neither  of 
'  which  are  payable  in  cash  on  demand,  and  both  of  which  are  issued 

*  by  those  whose  credit  is  unsuspected. ' 

*  A  reduction  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  can,  therefore* 
'  only  be  looked  to  as  likely  to  make  way  for  an  increased  circulation  of 

*  the  notes  ot  the  other  eight  hundred  and  seventy -eight  banking  esta- 
'  blishments  throughout  the  kingdom,  who,  ever  watchful  to  increase 
'  their  individual  profits,  would  eagerly  seize  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
'  ing  their  issues,  byJiUing  up  the  blank  which  such  a  diminution  of  ac« 
'  commodation  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  occasion.  * 

*  Neillier  is  this  important  conclusion  solely  justified  by  theory;  for 

*  this  inference  to  which  general  reasoning  leads,  accurately  accords 

*  with  the  opinions  which  experience  has  taught  practical  men  to  enter- 

*  tain  :  Accordingly,  Mr  D'Olie,  when  examined  before  the  House  of 
'  Commons  in  the  year  1 804,  in  the  Irish  Exchange  Committee,  declar- 
'  ed,  that  a  diminution  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  would  only 
'  increase  the  circulation  of  the  private  banks  of  the  country  :  And  Mr 

*  Thomtouy  when,  in  1 7d7»  he  was  examined  in  the  Bank  Committee^ 

*  stated  his  belief  that  a  reduction  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
'  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  would  only  produce  a  substitution 
'  of  other  paper  nearly  to  the  same,  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  amount. ' 

We  are  desirous  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  tliis  rea« 
soning  of  Lord  Lauderdale  ;  as  it  brings  to  light  a  truth  of  the  highest 
importance  to  be  attended  to  by  the  Lejzislature,  when  they  come  to  de« 
cide  what  is  to  be  the  way  of  terminating  the  rapid  depreciation  of  our 
paper ;  and  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ojpinions  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  many  of  great  practice  in  banking,  witk 
wbom  we  have  conversed. 

The  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  itself,  states,  that  the  banks 
are  not  entitled  to  take  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  those  to  whom 
they  discount  bills.  And  as  this  is  tlie  case,  what  person  can  doubtf 
(who  knows  that  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest  is  gained,  or  at  least 
expected  by  most  merchants  who  trade  in  this  country),  that,  although 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  more  cautious  of  die 
country  banks,  will  shorten  their  issue  of  paper,  when  the  period  is  fix-^ 
ed, — say,  at  the  time  proposed,  two  years  hence,  for  rendering  paper 
convertible  into  specie, — there  will  the  same  avidity  to  discount  bills 
continue  amongst  our  merchants,  and  that  this  avidity  will  be  fully  sa- 
tiated by  many  of  the  other  country  banks  of  more  enterprise  than  their 
neighbours  ? — banks  which,  altliough  they  look  forward  to  the  resump* 
tion  of  cash -payments,  will  be  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  the  great 
nin  held  out  to  them,  by  the  diminution  of  the  rivalry  which  formerly 
umic^d  their  issue  of  paper,  and,  buoyed  up  by  tliis  avaricious  motive^ 
will  imaginci  that  when  they  have  realized  immeuse  fortunes  by  this 
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sunshine  of  opportunity,  will  have  time  to  draw  in  their  horns  before  the 
day  closes  in  the  payment  of  specie. 

One  may  jnake  a  pretty  confident  eness  of  what  the  present  rule  is 
by  which  the  bankers  in  general,  of  this  country,  regulate  the  issue 
of  their  paper,  from  the  opinions  of  MrWhittmore  and  Mr  Pearce, 
the  governor,  and  deputy-governor,  of  the  Bank  of  England.  These 
gentlemen,  the  heads  of  the  bankers  in  this  country,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  understood,  as  much  as  any  other,  the  safe  rule  of  issuing 
paper,  the  maxim  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  guided 
since  the  Suspension  act :  And  yet,  the  governor  and  deputy-gover- 
nor stated  to  the  Bullion  Committee,  that  in  their  issues  of  paper, 
they  paid  no  regard  to  the  state  of  foreign  exchange,  but  only  to  the 
reality  of  the  bills  which  they  discounted ;  that  is,  to  the  credit  and 
property  of  the  persons  connected  with  them ;  • — a  principle  which 
every  one  in  the  hast  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  money,  must  know 
to  be  completely  erroneous,  and  highly  detrimental  to  a  country.  The 
money  of  a  country  is  divjded  betwixt  its  Jixed  and  its  circulating  c«< 
pital.  The  fixed,  consists  of  its  warehouses,  machines,  tools,  Sec.  whicfai 
after  they  are  once  procured,  cannot  absorb  any  more  money.  An  o- 
verflow  of  paper,  then,  must  run  into  the  circulating  capital,  which  is 
marked  by  the  rise  of  domestic  prices,  and  the  fall  of  foreign  exchanges. 
This  being  the  guide  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  our  money  was  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  could  not  pass  abroad,  is  the  real  secret  of  all  our  de- 
preciation ;  and  since  tliis  has  been  the  opinion,  it  is  to  be  fairly  presum- 
ed, of  all  our  bankers,  botli  in  town  and  country,  is  it  not  likely,  that, 
even  in  the  contemplation  of  a  fixed  time  for  rendering  paper  converti- 
ble, it  will  continue  to  be  the  guide  of  many  of  our  878  banking  esta- 
blishments ? 

The  grounds  of  Dr  Smith's  opinion  are  couched  in  the  following 
words.  *  The  late  multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  an  event  by  which  many  people  have  been 
much  alarmed,  instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  security  of  the 
public.  It  obliges  all  of  them  to  be  more  circumspect  in  their  con- 
duct ;  and,  by  not  extending  their  currency  beyond  its  due  propor- 
tion to  their  cash,  to  gusg-d  tliemselves  against  those  malicious  runst 
which  the  rivalship  of  so  many  competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring 
upon  them.  It  restrains  the  circulation  of  each  particular  company 
within  a  narrower  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating  notes  to  k 
smaller  number.  By  dividing  the  whole  circulation  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  the  failure  of  any  one  company,  an  accident  whichr 
in  the  course  of  things,  must  sometimes  happen,  becomes  of  less  con- 
sequence to  the  public.  The  free  cmrtpetidony  ioot  obliges  all  bankert 
to  be  more  liberal  in  their  dealings  tviih  their  ciistomers^  test  their  rival' 
should  carry  them  axvai/. '  Wc  conceive,  that  the  idea  thrown  out  by 
Dr  Smith  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  passage,  is  just  the  reason  why  so 
many  of  our  878  banking  companies  have  of  late  confessedly  issued 
paper  beyond  the  needs  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and  why  we  have 
feason  to  apprehend  a  continuance  of  it,  when  the  Bank  of  England  be- 

f  Minutes  of  tlic  Bullion  Committee,  pp.  90.  and  ITOi 
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gint  to  curtail  its  issue.  This  reason,  besides,  is  certainly  qaite  incon- 
Btstent.with  Dr  Smith's  disavowal  of  any  danger  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banic<?.  The  calamity  of  the  failure  of  one  of  them  may  be  less 
when  the  circles  of  issue  are  smaller ;  but  it  follows,  as  a  necessarjr 
inference  from  what  Dr  Smith  admits,  that  the  danger  of  these  failures^ 
not  in  one,  but  in  a  great  many  of  tliem,  is  increased,  in  tlie  same  pro- 
portion as  •■he  rivalship  amongst  them  is  augmented.  * 

To  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out — Tf  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  issue  of  country  paper  will  be  checked,  and  diminish- 
ed, by  t?;.^  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  contracted  (admitting 
that  even  U  would  be  narrowed,  which,  from  the  declaration  of  the  go- 
vernor and  deputy-governor  does  not  strem  certain.)  What  will  be  the 
result  ?  All  those  banks  which  cannot  convert  iheir  paper  into  coin  rf 
the  former  standard,  when  the  time  comes,  will  become  insolvent,  and 
involve  many  of  all  classes  throughout  the  country  in  their  ruin. 

Wherefore,  if  in  contemplation  of  returning  to  the  payment  in  cash 
of  our  former  standard, — either  on  the  supposition  that  the  necessary  li- 
mitation in  the  issue  of  paper  throughout  the  country  will  take  place^ 
in  order  to  render  the  adoption  of  this  measure  practicable,  in  which 
case  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  nation  must  incur  a  calamitous  lethar- 
(ry^ — or,  on  the  supposition,  that  such  a  limitation  in  the  issue  of  paper 
will  not  take  place,  in  which  case  a  very  extensive  bankruptcy  must 
ensue — what  comparison  is  there  betwixt  tlie  first  and  the  second  plan 


•  Wchave  more  tliati  oiicc  carefully  rewl  the  fbapter  (B.  I  J.  c.  2.)  fi-ori  which  the 
iorcgainK  pnn&age  is  taken,  and  arc  persuaded,  that  every  one  ^ho"  i\oc%  xhc  same,  nill 
a;rn)u  wiui  us,  tluit  Dr  Smith  does  not  sufHcicutly  attend  to  the  cflect  of  a  <urrency 
coiujsting  entirely  of  p.'ii»er.  It  is  indisimta!)le,  lliat  w  hen  currency  ctm.sii^s  of  sixxie, 
«rr,  which  is  llie  same  thing  in  this  respect,  pnpcr  conreniblc  into  specie,  «  whatever  is 

•  poured  into  the  channel- beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  till  it,  cannot  run  in  it,  but  must 

•  ov«sr00w ;  *  but  this  iR  clearly  not  the  case  where  tlie  currency  consists  of  paper  alone. 
It  cannot  run  out,  and  consequently  must  swell  to  any  hcighu  Accordingly,  this  wri- 
\tsc  scfrms  to  have  fnllen  into  n  mistake,  in  ascribing  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  cur« 
reticles  (not  convertible)  of  Xoitli  America  '  to  pvt/rmmt  of  thr  noles  not  being  cxi^iUe 

•  tSl  srvral  jfcnrs  aficr  it  ivas  iuued,  *  He  admits  the  supjio^ition  of  the  colour  secu- 
Kty  beii^C  i)ertect!y  jcood:  And  this  admission  l»cinff  made,  it  follows,  that  there  could 
have  been  no  depicciaiion  oi  the  paper  from  this  cause ;  for  it  was  of  as  great  value 
when  firit  i-isued,  a.>  it  c:uild  be  when  the  conversiop  was  exij^iblo.  A  man  would 
be  able  to  pTirchu«;c  as  much  corn  with  his  paper  as  with  his  coin.  "Why,  then,  did 
the  exchange  afterwards  turn  so  mnch  against  America?  Clearly  btfcanse  (what  ii 
known  1o  have  been  the  fact)  the  paper  was  not  is'..\:cd  in  marierHttoii  us  before  it  be- 
ninic  a  leg-al  tender ;  and  being  over-issued,  as  ha.s  now  proceeded  fVom  t!ie  same  cause 
in  xXin  country,  it  raised,  although  nominally  only,  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  affected  the  exchange.  But,  what  seems  to  be  derisive  of  tbit 
point  is,  that  after  the  American  paj)er  became  a  legal  tender,  the  notes  issued  imme- 
diately after  this  e%'ent  were  not  at  such  a  disi-ount  a.-)  those  isniiwI  afterwards,  which  is 
the  veiy  reverse  of  what  ought  to  have  been  the  case,  according  to  tlic  notion  of  Dr 
funitb.  If  this  lie  a  fallac)'  in  Dr  Smith,  it  will  be  found  to  run  tlirough  a  gn«at  part 
of  bts  opinions  on  the  theory  of  ban  king.  Indeed,  the  d<Ktrirc's  contained  in  the  tliap* 
•cr  alluded  to,  are  at  variance  with  several  other  parts  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations ;  a  lx>ok 
^rtndi,  however  alile  and  unrivalled  as  a  si/sUm  of  political  economy,  ought  to  be  read 


Kile  sum;  mctsphysic  depth,  and  logical  acumen,  in  the  V*  £ALru  oi'  NATlu^s,  sa  in  the 
?JUaRT  or  Mo&AL  SfMi^r.sra. 
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proposed  ?  And  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  financiers  who  have  giTen 
their  sanction  to  our  perseverance  in  the  long  perverted  use  of  the  Sus- 
pension act,  so  as  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  measure 
"which,  even  at  best,  must  be  attended  with  violation  of  property  ? 

In  order  however,  in  sc»me  degree,  to  mitigate  this  violation  of  the 
property  of  those  creditors,  either  public  or  private,  who  have  contract- 
ed for  the  payment  of  their  money  before  the  depreciation  commeocedf 
might  not  an  office  be  devised,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  calculate 
the  respective  sums  due  to  such  creditors,  according  to.  the  dates  of 
their  respective  contracts  I  By  the  assistance  of  the  tables  given  by 
Lord  Lauderdale,  the  thing  appears  to  us  quite  possible  in  theory  ;  and 
although  the  calculations  might  in  many  cases  be  very  intricate,  yet  as 
the  principle  is  simple,  it  might  be  realized  in'  many  cases.  For  io- 
stance,  a  creditor  who  contracted  in  17979  and  proportionally  to  the 
rates  of  depreciation  in  the  di£Ferent  years  since,  would,  by  such  an  of- 
fice, be  found  entitled  to  a  corresponding  additional  per  cent,  of  the 
money  of  the  new  standard  :  And  if  the  fixed  revenues  of  the  different 
functionaries  in  the  state,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  were 
correspondingly  augmented,  we  do  not  see  that  there  can  be  any  objec- 
tion to  our  adoption  of  reduced  coins.  Perfect  justice  would  be  done 
by  it  at  home,  and  our  foreign  trade  would  be  in  the  same  predicament 
as  at  present* 

We  entreat  our  readers,  in  now  taking  leave  of  them,  seriously  to 
consider  this  subject ;  for  it  has  an  important  application  to  the  case  of 
every  person^  The  less  it  is  attended  to  by  the  public,  it  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  neglected  by  the  Legislature  ;  and  the  longer  we  persevere 
in  the  present  monetary  system,  the  more  difficult  will  be  its  correction : 
—however  high,  or  however  far  we  soar  on  its  '  Dedalean  wings,  *  the 
more  dangerous  will  be  our  descent.  No  measure  concerning  it  oughts 
doubdess,  to  be  adopted,  without  the  utmost  deliberation.  *  Men  of 
"*  science  and  talents, '  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Liverpool,  *  must 

*  certainly  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of  a  business  of  this  nature :  ia 
^  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL,  Mr  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
^  Dr  llalley,  persons  of  great  eminence,  were  on  this  account  broaght 

*  into  the  service  of  the  public. '  In  tlie  similar  situation  of  our  cui^ 
rency,  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  we  trust  that  the  services  of  the  no- 
ble author  of  the  tracts  before  us,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  will  not 
be  unavailing ; — that  he  will  not  forget  die  promise  with  which  he  has 
enhanced  the  obligation  under  which  he  has  brought  his  countrymen 
by  the  publication  of  them,  contained  in  the  words  with  which  he  has 
concluded,  that  '  he  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  give  every  aid  in  his 
'  power  towards  carrying  into  e£Fcct  what  he  conceives  to  be  so  neces- 

*  sary  for  the  welfare  of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  credit  and  prosf 

*  pe:  ity  of  bis  country.  * 
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The  great  fall  of  snow  during  the  last  month,  accompanied,  witb 
but  little  interruption,  by  a  more  intense  frost-  than  has  been  expe- 
rienced for  a  great  many  years,  has  completely  suspended  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  the  season  for  several  weeks  past ;  and  the  conti- 
nued severity  of  the  weather  gives  reason  to  fear,  that  unusual  ex* 
ertions  will  be  required  in  the  spring  months.  Fortunately,  tho 
weather  was  favourable  till  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  la- 
bour in  a  forward  state  at  that  time  in  several  counties,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  generally. 

Besides  the  usual  employment  in  frosty  weather,  of  carting  dung 
from  the  straw-yards,  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  expense  has  been 
rendered  necessary,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  snow,  in  providing 
•attle  and  sheep  with  turnips.  A  great  waste  of  these  roots  is  always 
the  consequence ;  and  at  the  same  time,  fattening  stock  seems  to 
have  improved  yery  little  since  the  commencement  of  the  storm^ 
The  mountain  flocks,  which  fortunately  were  then  in  good  condition, 
kave  suffered  severely  since.  There  is  also  much  reason  to  fear, 
that  both  Turnips  and  Potatoes  have  been  materially  injured  by 
finest,  unless  where  the  former  werc^  deeply  covered  with  snow,  an^ 
UDCommon  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  the  latter. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  fat  stock,  at  prices  which  are 
understood  to  have  left  the  feeder  a  fair  profit;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  much  higher  a  few  weeks  hence.  Cheviot  wool 
has  been  sold  at  20  per  cent,  above  its  price  in  July,  owing  to  the 
bappj  restoration  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

With  the  comfortable  assurance  of  a  store  of  provisions  obtained 
from  our  own  soil,  more  than  adequate  to  the  demands  of  its  popu- 
lation,— amidst  the  triumphs  of  successful  warfare  over  an  inveterate 
and  hitherto  victorious  enemy, — and  with  the  near  prospects  of  an 
honourable  and  lasting  peace, — it  is  painful  to  intermingle  cxpres- 
ttons  of  just  alarm,  and  to  urge  the  redress  of  intolerable  grievances* 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that,  without  the  interference  of 
the  Legislature,  a  great  proportion  of  British  farmers  must  be  ruined 
by  an  event,  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  bring  prosperity  to  all  the 
other  classes  of  society.  The  laodliolder,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie 
labourer  on  the  other,  in  the  first  instance — and,  at  no  distant  period* 
the  great  body  of  the  nation — will  participate  in  their  distresses,  and 
reprobate  that  unwi^e  policy  which  repressed  tlie  exertions  of  indus- 
try, at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  rendered  Britain  independ- 
ent of  all  other  nations,  for  the  first  time  tliese  forty  years ;  and  se- 
cnred  an  adequate  supply  of  the  meaus  of  sub^ii^teiico,  by  ixten&ivo 
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and  improved  cultivatJon,  The  interest  of  the  landholder,  whose 
revenue  is  so  heavily  burdened  with  the  necessary  contributions  to 
the  public  expenditure  ;  of  tlie  farmer,  whose  capital  is  in  part  irre- 
coverably vested  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  and  of  a  numcrouf 
body  of  labourers  about  to  be  augmented  by  the  return  of  peaces 

Powerfully  solicit  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature.  For  almost 
.  alf  a  century,  the  nation  at  large  has  experienced  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  listening  to  ingenious  theory,  and  of  yielding  to  that  iiw 
terested  and  preponderating  influence,  which  would  form  Britain  in* 
to  one  great  work- shop,  and  render  her  inhabitants  dependent  both 
for  food  and  employment,  on  the  caprice  of  foreigners. 

Our  readers  will  readily  perceive,  that  we  allude  to  the  present 
low  prices  of  grain,  and  the  continuance  of  importation  from  foreign 
parts.  Neither  of  these,  separately,  can  be  a  just  subject  of 'gene- 
ral complaint,  however  much  the  interest  of  many  individuals  may 
be  ailccted.  It  is  not  because  the  price  of  grain  has  fallen  below 
the  expense  of  raising  it,  in  consequence  of  a  season  of  perhaps  more 
than  ordinary  fertility,  that  the  landed  interest  claim  relief.  They 
do  not  ask  a  bounty  from  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  export  their 
manufacture  to  other  countries ;  but  they  require,  and  are  entitled 
to  expect,  that  these  prices  shall  not  be  further  reduced,  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreign  farmer  in  the  British  market.  Until  the  price 
of  British  grain  is  such  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  taxes 
direct  and  indirect,  and  the  fair  profits  of  capital  and  industry,  they 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  protect  them  against  the  in- 
jurious operations  of  a  few  commercial  men,  whose  gains  are  realiz- 
ed at  their  cost,  and  whose  interests,  at  such  a  time,  are  opposed  to 
those  of  the  whole  community. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britam  in  regard  to  the  export  and  import  o^ 
grain,  has  been  reprobated  by  men  who  agreed  in  almost  nothing 
else,  and  but  very  seldom  defended  by  any.  The  great  body  of  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants  have  very  generally  censured  every  re- 
striction on  importation,  and  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  some  writers  of  eminence,  with  whom  they  differed  on 
every  other  topic.  Others  again,  looking  at  the  immense  wastes 
•which  disgrace  the  island — fortified  by  the  experience  of  70  3'ears 
previous  to  the  present  system  of  corn-laws,  and  deeply  impressed 
VMth  a  conviction  of  the  insecurity  of  a  reliance  on  foreign  nations 
for  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  have  contended,  that  importationii 
should  be  always  prohibited  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  scarcity. 
Some  wTiters,  however,  have  taken  a  sort  of  middle  course,  which 
in  this  case  seems  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  preference.     *  The 

•  only  object  within  the  reach  of  regulation  is,  to  counterbalance  the 

•  difference  between  the  expenses  of  production  in  this  country,  an4 

•  in  the  other  growing  ccuntiics. '  *  The  obvious  means  of  effect- 
ing this,  would  be  to  impose  duties  en  foreign  grain,  which  shoukt 

*  Comber  on  National  Subsistence,  p.  24/7. 
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increase  with  the  decline  of  the  average  below  that  sum  at  which 
the  British  fanner  can  afford  to  raise  it.  This  sum,  whatever  it 
may  be,  roust  vary  according  to  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  fer- 
tility or  barrenness  of  different  seasons,  the  weight  of  taxation,  and 
the  gradual  depreciation  of  money,  ivhich  is  always  taking  place  ia 
a  prosperous  country  like  Britain,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
in  the  exporting  countries.  It  is  from  the  want  of  some  principle 
that  would  accommodate  itself  to  such  variations,  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  importation  rates  so  often  since  the  present  svs? 
tern  was  introduced  ;  and  the  same  variations  must  occasion  simiiat 
changes  in  future.  What  is  r^otu  considered  a  high  enough  rate, 
may  be  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  few  years  hence. 

That  the  present  prices  of  grain  are  much  below  this  average,  can« 
fiDt  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
.  For  the  four  weeks  ending  15th  January,  the  average  prices  of  Briv 
tish  com  in  Scotland  were — Wheat,  61s.  7d. ;  Rye,  43s.  7d. ;  Bar- 
ky, S9s.  Id. ;  Oats,  25s.  4d. ;  Beans,  41s.  Id.;  Peas,  40s.  lOd. ; 
and  .Bear,  or  Big,  36s.  8d.  per  quarter.  The  average  price  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  grain,  omitting  Rye,  which  is  very  partially 
cultivated  in  Scotland,  was  therefore  40s.  9j\d, ;  and  omitting  also 
Big  and  Peas,  which  do  not  enter  regularly  into  the  best  rotations 
on  good  soils,  it  was  41s.  9:^d. 

The  expenses  of  cultivating  every  English  acre  of  grain,  in  rota- 
tions or  four  and  of  six  years,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
lest  cultivated  counties  of  Scotland,  witli  all  the  economy  of  two- 
liorse  ploughs  and  thrashing  machines,  and  without  any  charge  for 
taxes,  tithes,  and  poor-rates,  aihounts  to  upwards  of  six  pounds. 

Let  the  average  produce  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  and  Beans  be 
taken  at  3^  quarters  per  English  acre. 

Hence  41s.  9.;.d.  x  3|  =  L.  7     6     2-^^. 
Deduct  expenses  of  cultivation  -  6    0    0 

Balance  -  L.  1  6  2^-^ 
—This  balance  is  all  that  remains  for  rent  to  the  proprietor,  profit 
to  the  farmer,  and  for  parochial,  provincial,  and  public  taxes. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
]to  exhibit  any  e^imate  of  the  expenses  of  cultivation  that  will  apply 
to  every  farm  of  even  a  single  county  ;  but  we  venture 'to  assert, 
with  some  confidence,  after  a  careful  examination  of  several  calcula^ 
tions,  that  six  pounds  an  acre  is  not  above  a  fair  average  in  the  Lo- 
Aians  and  Border  counties  of  Scotland.  It  was  intended  to  have 
^ciHed  the  particulars,  if  our  limits  had  admitted  of  such  explana- 
tory remarks  as  must  necessarily  have  accompanied  them. 

Our  reaiicrstwill  find,  in  our  Second  Branch,  a  review  of  Lord 
Lauderdale's  late  publications  on  the  Currency  of  Great  Britain,  to 
ivfaich  we  beg  leave  to  solicit  their  attention.  The  subject  is  not  less 
mteresting  to  farmers  than  to  other  classes  of  society ;  and  thc^e  who 
have  lately  tdken  land  at  high  rentS;  will,  we  four,  find  it  difiiculr  i^ 
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fulfil  their  engagements  if  cash  payments  are  resumed,  without  some 
such  arrangements  as  have  been  suggested  by  the  noble  author. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  Number,  a  second  edition  of  Sir  Join 
Sinclair's  Hr.sbandry  of  Scotland  has  been  (Published,  with  very  con* 
tiderable  improvements.  Some  things  have  been  omitted,  and  othen 
filtered,  much  for  the  better.  A  new  Section  has  been  added,  on 
the  quantity  of  straw  produced  by  different  crops,  with  an  accoiint 
of  its  uses  and  value ;  and  several  new  and  interesting  articles  an 
given  in  the  Appendix.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  an  excelknt  con* 
pendium  of  Scottish  Agriculture. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire  Qiiarterly  Report, 

Since  the  crop  came  into  the  stack-yards,  it  fully  justifies  the  re- 
ports formerly  given  of  its  abundance,  as  under  the  flail  It  pnrrai 
very  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  price  of  every  kind  of  grain  has  yielded  very  much ;  and  the 
demand,  farther  than  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  district^ 
has  been  quite  trifling.  The  prices  at  which  the  merchfints  have 
been  inclined  to  speculate,  have  been  so  low,  that  the  farmers  have 
been  averse  to  comply  with  them,  in  consequence  of  which,  little  or 
no  grain  has  gone  to  market,  except  Barley,  for  which  there  was 
early  demand,  and  of  which  more  than  the  usual  quantity  at  this 
son,  is  marketed. 

However  much  such  an  extravagant  price  for  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life,  as  was  occasioned  by  a  partial  failure  of  the  two  last 
crops,  is  to  be  lamented,  still  a  certain  remuneration  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  otherwise  agriculture  will 
languiish,  and  wc  shall  again  become  dependent  on  foreigners  for  th^ 
principal  article  of  our  sustenance.      A  dependence,  which  a  few 
years  ago  drained  the  kingdom  of  its  specie,  to  be  used  in  attempt^^ 
to  enslave  us,  will  undoubtedly  draw  the  attention  of  the  Legisla*- 
turc,  who,  in  their  wisdom*  will  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  iti^ 

The  weather,  until  the  27th  of  December  was  mild  and  open,  and^ 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  operations  were  far  advanced  for  the  seft-*** 
son.  On  that  day  the  frost  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  and  contmu«^ 
ed  a  week,  when  the  snow  came  on,  and  it  has  since  increased 
much,  that  it  has  not  only  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  operations  i 
the  field,  but  has  also  elTLrtually  blocked  up  the  roads,  and  put  ^ 
stop  to  almost  all  CTun^nication. 

The  mills  having  beeb  stopped  for  three  weeks,  and  the  roads  im  -^ 
passable  from  the  depui  of  the  storm,  the  towns  and  villages  hav^ 
got  bare  of  Meal,  which  has  caused  a  rise  in  grain,  in  favour  of  thoft-^; 
in  their  immediate  vicinity,  j)rcvious  to  which,  the  price  of  Oatme^^ 
was  18s.  to  21s.,  Oats  l^s.  to  2f5s.,  Wheat  28s.  to  35s.,  at  Abe^ 
deen  :  and  Bear  and  Barley  from  25s.  to  30s. 

A  larger  breadth  of  W'heat  than  usual,  was  laid  down  early  in  tb»< 
autimin.  and  the  blade  looked  uncommonly  well. 
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11  the  storm  set  in,  stall-cattle  had  made  unusual  progress  ia 
{ ;  but  since  that  time,  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
ne  condition  they  were  in  before.     Beef  is  Selling  at  from  60s. 
per  cwt.  sinking  offals. 

vriUistanding  the  utmost  care  in  keeping  them,  it  is  feared  that 
es  will  suffer  by  the  excessive  severi^  of  the  frost — ^6,  Jan, 

Upper  Anndnddle  Quarterly  Report. 
\  snow  fell  on  tlie  night  of  Sunday  the  9th  current,  nineteen 
deep  over  all  this  county ;  and,  since  that  night,  some  in- 
eral>le  quantities  have  been  falling,  at  seteral  times,  lli^ 
mass  has  continued  dry,  and  therefore  light,  and  the  wind 
iwn  the  ridges  almost  clear,  depositing  the  drifted  snow  hiany 
»ep  in  most  of  the  hollows.  Travelling  is  interrupted  on  all 
ids,  and  no  carriages  can  pass  on  any  of  them,  without  ex- 
difficulty*  Mountain  flocks  of  sheep  having  bared  ridges,  and 
Qow,  dry,  and  capable  of  being  removed  by  digging,  have  not 
nuch  hurt  by  this  uncommon  fall ;  no  part  of  which  has  yet 
»ff,  although  the  mass  has  become  firmer  by  remaining  on  the 
[,  and  may  be  walked  over  in  many  parts  without  sinking. — 
)\y  this  deep  cover  of  snow  may  be  useful  to  the  young  Wheat 
which  had  been  exposed  to  serious  and  unusual  frosts,  in  its 
tage  before  the  snow  fell.  The  farmer  is  naturally  anxious  to 
\  to  resume  his  labours,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  teams  are  con« 
,  have  been  entirely  stopped  for  the  last  fortnight.  No  prac- 
irmer  will  hesitate  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  carrying 
nure  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits.  We  are  now  told  indeed 
een  manure,  not  removed  out  of  the  farm  yard,  is  much  to  be 
edy  and  goes  near  twice  as  far  as  manure  that  has  been  car- 
fore  it  is  applied ;  but,  we  know  from  experience,  that  green 
\  is  commonly  full  of  weeds,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  solid 
gested  manure  that  has  been  darried,  and,  by  settling  to  fer« 
n  the  fields,  is  duly  prepared  for  the  land.  To  carry  out  ma- 
frosty  weather,  is  the  only  way  to  have  it  well  digested,  equal- 
ented,  and  properly  mixed  for  any  purpose,  exclusive  of  the 
I  advantage  derived  from  the  facility  and  proper  division  of  la- 
prices  are  so  low  at  present,  as  not  to  encourage  nor  to  require 
ig  out  on  a  great  scale ;  yet,  this  must  be  done,  to  supply  the 
frith  straw.  Otherwise,  it  is  even  good  for  the  public,  tha( 
pulent  farmers  can  afford  to  lie  by,  and  to  preserve  their  victual 
[oe. 

frost  has  been  so  intense  as  to  have  materially  injured  many 
>f  potatoes  left  in  the  field,  covered  with  soil  as  usual,  and 
arcels  have  been  affected  in  houses,  though  covered  with  straw, 
his  damage  to  be  as  considerable  as  it  is  represented  by  some 
lali,  and  also  general,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for 
ilic« 

nBaintaiiii  high  prices,  and  may  probably  rise,  on  account  of 
IL.XV,  110.57.  G 
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the  loss  of  field  turnips  and  of  potatoes  by  frost,  and  of  the  scarcity 
of  keep  which  the  fall  of  snow  must  create,  if  it  be  not  soon  removedi 

Various  fanns  that  were  let  here  not  n^any  weeks  ago,  have  been 
given  up  again,  on  diiierrnt  estates.  It  is  now  manifest,  that  rents 
have  t)ein  stretched  to  the  very  utmost  that  it  is  possible  to  pay ;  and 
a  n<aterial  turn  in  the  times'  for  the  worse,  or  considerable  losses  la 
stock  or  in  crops,  from  adverse  years,  would  nievitably  produce  many 
bankruptcies.  The  only  temptation  to  farm  at  all,  on  such  temM» 
consists  in  the  prospect  of  depreciated  money,  and  of  course  reduced 
rents  under  long  leases. —  2UA  Jauuan/, 

Ai/rshire  Qtwrlrrii/  Report. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  the  firjit  storm  of  snow  fell;  bnt 
it  continued  only  a  few  days,  and  the  end  of  the  month  was  very  yIp 
riable.     The  month  of  December  was  very  fine  weather  for  labour, 
and  a  grccit  de<il  of  ploughing  got  forward  in  the  upland  part  of  tbc 
county.     It  was  a  new  thing  there,  last  harvest,  to  see  tbc  plough  go- 
ing in  one  field,  and  the  thi^arers  in  another.     A  greater  breadth  of 
land  is  this  year  sown  with  Wheat  than  usual ;  and  the  ground  being 
in  fine  tilth,  it  never  had  a  better  appearance ;  it  was  sown  eariicr 
than  u?ual,  and,  fro»n  the  mildness  of  th'  season,  some  seem  to  think 
it  is  too  far  advanced.     Tlie  late  sown  wheat  planted  very  fine:  what 
effect   this  severe  frost  may  hai'e,  cannot  yet  be  known,  but  it  is  ts 
be  hoped  that  tiie  snow  will  have  greatly  protected  it.     The  frwt 
set  in  the  end  of  Decem!)er,  and  continued  pretty  keen  till  the  nintk    \ 
of  January,  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  thick  snow  fell,  with  scarce  a 
breath  of  wind,  till  the  morning  of  the  tenth.     A  strong  wind  then 
rose  from  the  south-west,  that  drove  the  dry  fallen  snow  into  great 
wreaths ;  the  eleventh,  the  wind  veered  to  the  east-north-easf,  the 
wind  strong,  with  a  considerable  fall,  that  threw  the  wreaths  in* 
contrary*  direction.     The  roads  every  where  were  completely  blockeA 
up ;  and  the  poor  sheep  were  very  ill  off,  not  so  much  from  gre»*» 
depth  of  snow,  as  tliat  from  the  severe  frost  and  col jji  they  could  no*^ 
stand  out  of  shelter.     Fortunately  thev  have  seldom  been  in  so  ffoo^ 
cont'.ition  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.     We  bear  of  Jittl^ 
loss  by  smothering.  .  A  mild  thaw  began  on  the  24th,  and  has  coi»- 
tinued  at  intervals  since ;  it  has  given  more  meat  to  the  sheep,  bi*^ 
not  one- third  of  the  snow  is  carried  oJF.      Little  out^door  work  ha-^ 
been  done  this  montli ;  and  if  the  stonu  continue  long,  it  will  mak^ 
a  busy  spring. 

The  price  of  Oatmeal  began  to  fall  about  the  middle  of  Noven*- 
her,  and  has  continued  steady  ever  since  at  IJs.  per  stone,  AniaterdatT* 
IJcef,  from  Dd.  to  is. ;  INIutton,  8d.  to  1  Id. ;  Butter,  Is.  8d.;  full  mil  ^ 
Clicese,  lOld.  per  lib.  of  twenty  ounces,  a\\  retail  prices.  The  pric  ' 
of  grain  is  certainly  hrlow  what  the  farmer  cap  afford  it  at ;  and  L^ 
my  opinion  the  great  fall  was  owing  to  the  idea  of  a  great  imports* 
lion  from  t^ie  I^'^ltic  and  Holland,  and  that  it  will  rise  in  the  sprim  i 
n'onths,  unless  the  weather  is  unconmionly  favourable.  A  week^J 
grain  market  i;>  lately*  tbtablibhed  at  Kilmarnock^  which  perhaps  ieji^* 
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»  keep  the  prices  more  steady,  and,  as  it  is  pretty  ccntrali  will  suit 
the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  dealers  in  grain. — 28^/i  January. 

Banffshire  Quarterly  Report. 

Rural  ipatters  in  this  district,  during  the  current  quarter,  maybe 
reported,  upon  the  whole,  as  being  in  a  favourable  state  ;  the  weather 
for  the  most  part  admitting  all  the  operations  necessary  for  the  sea- 
ion»  to  be  carried  on  with  great  facility  ;  consequently  labour  is  well 
advanced,  and  seasonably  performed.  For  about  a  month  past,  the 
weather  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  tlie  frost  more  intense  than 
for  several  years  past ;  and  the  snow  has  now  become  very  deep. — 
During  this  time,  labour  has  been  much  at  a  stand ;  and  stall-feeding, 
which  hitherto  had  been  carried  on  under  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, has,roet  with  a  most  severe  check;  indeed,  it  has  been  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  keep  cattle  from  falling  ofi*,  notwithstanding  of  plenty  of 
hay  ;  and  in  some  instances,  bruised  grain  has  been  given  along  with 
the  turnips,  which  have  become  almost  impenetrable  from  excessive 
ftost.  Fortunately  hay  and  straw  are  both  plentiful.  The  demand 
ftr  fat  cattle  is  pretty  considerable,  and  best  quality  brings  from  9s. 
to  10s.  6d.  per  stonie,  sinking  ofFul.  The  whale  fishing  companies 
at  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  having  extended  the  business  so  much 
cf  late  years,  has  added  considerably  to  the  consumpt  of  butcher 
meat  in  this  quarter  ;  and  this  year  there  are  two  vessels  fittiag  out 
£>r  Greenland,  from  the  port  of  Banff.  The  late  gloiious  events 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  continent,  seem  to  have  brought  little 
good  as  yet  to  the- farming  interest  of  this  country.  The  price  of 
abour  is  extremely  high,  and  land  rent  seems  still  advancing,  whilst 
he  price  of  grain  has  sunk  much  below  par.  It  is  ho^^ed,  however, 
hat  the  Legislature  will  soon  adopt  some  salutary  measures  to  pro- 
ftct  the  growers  of  corn  from  being  ruined  by  superfluous  ioiporta- 
ion  of  ^reign  grain.  The  crop  turns  out  rather  to  exceed  expecta- 
ion  witli  regard  to  quantity  and  quality ;  but  there  has  been  but 
ittle  demand  as  yet,  and  poor  prices.  About  the  time  distillation 
rom  grain  commenced,  some  parcels  of  best  Barley,  brought  30s. 
*9X  bolL ;  Potatoe  Oats,  18s.,  and  best  cominon  ditto,  16s. ;  Wheat 
k)s.andS28. ;  Best  Oat  Meal,  18s.  and  20s.  per  boll  of  8  stone 
^atch.  But,  for  some  time  past,  prices  may  be  said  to  be  nothing 
^ore  than  nominal. — 25.  Jan. 

Berwickshire  Quarterly  Report. 

Thx  mtldneis  of  the  weather  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  was  very  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the  farmer:  ex- 
ccptbg  a  few  days  a(  the  latter  end  of  December,  the  plough  was 
Little  retarded.  By  the  beginning  of  this  montli,  the  wheat  sowing 
bad  terminated.  The  early  sown  wheats,  at  that  period,  still  con- 
Kiaacd  to  show  a  healthy  and  promising  appearance.  On  the  after- 
Apop  of  the  4th  of  January,  the  storm  commenced,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  roads  were  rendered  in  many  places  impassable.     It  still 

eix     i  to  increase  at  intervals,  accompanied  with  a  most  in  ten  ^.e 
t  seldom  experienced  here,  till  Tuesday  the  2.>Lh,  whca  i;  ab^teii, 
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and  rather  led  us  to  expect  a  change  of  weather.  Upon  Thursdaf 
follov^ing,  however,  the  frost  again  set  in  equally  keeny  and  itiU 
continues.  In  many  places  of  the  county,  the  snow  is  fifteen  feet 
deep.  Indeed,  the  town  of  Dunse  was  surrounded  with  this  artii- 
cial  fortification  for  some  days,  whereby  pedestrians  were  alone  with 
difiiculty  able  to  force  their  way  through.  So  severe  haa^  the  stom 
been  in  this  county,  that  its  equal  has  not  been  since  the  year  179(5. 
Yet  fortunately,  the  Lammer-muir  farmers,  however  much  they  are 
exposed,  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss.  There  is  little  prospectf  at 
present,  of  an  early  seed  time. 

Although  there  was  a  plentiful  crop  of  grain  last  season  in  this 
county,  still  the  prices  are  so  much  lower  than  they  Were  the  preced- 
ing  season,  that  we  presume  the  farmer's  receipts  will  not  equal  those 
of  last  year. 

The  price  of  Wheat  has  not  fluctuated  much  unce  the  date  of  our 
last  report.  At  Berwick  market  on  the  29ch  ultimo*  it  was  sold 
from  48s.  to  50s.  per  boll  of  6  Winchester  bushels. ;  Barley  SOs. ; 
Oats  have  fluctuated  in  price  for  some  time.  They  have  been  so  low 
as  18s.  since  our  last;  but  not  many  bolls  were  sold  at  that  price;  on 
Saturday,  they  were  sold  at  S^ls.  and  22s.  per  boll.  A  few  Beans 
have  been  sold  of  late  at  29s.  There  were  a  few  bolls  of  Peas  in 
tliis  market,  which  brought  from  30s.  to  Sl-s^  per  boll.  The  Lam- 
mer-muir farmers,  however,  do  not,  in  general,  get  such  high  prices 
by  some  shillings  per  boll. 

There  is  hardly  a  field  of  what  is  denominated  Lamtner-ninir 
rough  bear^  raised  in  tlie  county  now.  When  the  fiars  were  struck 
last  season,  a  difficulty  was  felt  in  fixing  the  price  of  it.  Hay  is  At 
present  Is.  2di  per  stone; 

The  prices  of  both  Cattle  and  Sheep,  continue  much  the  same  9.s 
formerly  ;   Beef  9d.  and  Mutton  8d.  per  lib.  by  retail. — 31.  Jan. 

Dnin fries- shire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  month  of  November  and  greater  part  of  December,  wef< 
very  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  which  was  unifbrrt** 
ly  dry  and  mild  for  the  time  of  the  year.  At  times,  indeed,  it  i<^' 
clincd  to  frost,  but  in  so  moderate  a  degree,  as  to  be  in  no  way  i^' 
commodious  or  injurious.  In  consequence,  ploughing  and  all  kin^i^^ 
of  field  labour  went  on  rapidly,  and  were  in  a  state  of  great  forward 
nessi  This  lasted  till  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  when  frost  &^ 
in  intensely  keen  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  9th  current,  a  fall  of  sne*^ 
took  place,  which  will  long  be  memorable,  blocking  up  all  the  roacS  ^ 
and  putting  an  end  to  all  out-door  operations.  The  mail-coach^  ^ 
and  all  other  carriages  were  of  course  stopped,  and  have  not  yet  \p^ 
gun  to  move ;  they  may,  however,  in  some  of  the  principal  roacS^ 
do  so  immediately,  great  exertions  having  been  made  in  cuttif^i 
through  the  snow.  A  southerly  wind,  and  a  little  rain,  are  p'^^ 
giving  no  little  assistance  to  the  hand  of  man. 

During  this  inclement  period,  the  mountain  flocks  of  sheep  n*^*^ 
been  much  distressed  i  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold  seldom  p^^' 
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I  them  to  leave  the  low  and  sheltered  parts  of  their  walks, 
the  snow  was  lying  to  a  considerable  depth :  the  poor  animals, 
re,  had  great  difiicghy  in  procnring  as  much  of  their  cold  fare, 
Id  keep  them  alive.  It  is  fortunate,  tliey  were  in  unusually 
ondition  when  tlie  storm  set  in;  as,  in  different  circumstances, 
»cts  wodld  have  been  much  more  pernicious.  No  loss  by 
Ting  is  known  to  have  occurred,  at  least  none  worthy  of  no- 
il the  whole,  this  has  certainly  been  the  heaviest  fall  expericn- 
'  these  many  years.  Persons  who  recollect  that  of  January 
say  tliat  the  quantity  of  snow  was  not  so  great  at  that  time, 
I  the  violence  of  the  wind  rendered  it  so  piuch  more  destiuc- 

anticipation  in  last  Report  of  a  plentiful  produce  from  all 
Df  corn  on  the  barn-floor,  is  amply  realized.  Ill  the  higher 
of  the  county  especially,  diere  never  was  a  more  abundant  in- 
;  and  what  is  very  uncommon,  exceedingly  litile  difference  of 
f  is  observed  in  the  com  of  these  districts,  from  that  raised  in 
Ktr  and  richer  parts  of  the  county.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of 
ire  lower  than  last  season,  though  not  more  so  than  was  genc- 
xpected  ;  but  if  farmers  will  consider  the  numlter  of  bushels 
r  possession,  they  will  find  no  reason  to  grumble  at  the  reduc- 
ed Wheat  at  present  brings  from  8?.  66.  to  8s.  8d. ;  Barley 
!. ;  and  Potatoe  Oats,  3s.  ^d.  per  Winchester  bushel.  Oat 
lold  lately  at  2s.  6d. ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  impassable 
)f  the  roads,  it  is  very  scarce  in  tlie  market  towns  ;  and  at  pre- 
.  selling  for  3s.  per  stone  of  17^  lib. 

i  markets  for  lean  Cattle  kept  up  to  the  end  of  the  season.  It 
,  some  dealers  have  already  driven  lots  to  the  southward.  Fat- 
stock  is  in  great  demand,  and  understood  t^  be  rather  scarce. 
md  Mutton  rate  at  from  6d  to  8d.  per  lib. ;  Poik,  8s.  9d. 
Mieof  1 4  lib. 

neecing  of  the  Upper  Annajidale  Agricultural  Society  takes 
in  February,  when  tliere  is  to  be  a  competition  of  dlEerent 
of  fat  stock. — 2^,  Jan, 

East  LolJtian  Quarirrft^  Repoii. 
ruouGii  the  ultimate  success  of  rural  operations  is  Ics^^  affcct- 
the  nature  of  the  weatJier  during  the  wimor,  than  that  of-  any 
quarter  of  tlic  year;  yet  there  is  often  a  uiateriaJ  difference  in 
of  expense  to  the  farmer,  betwixt  a  mild  and  open  winter, 
admits  of  a  regular  and  progressive  advance  of  labour,  and 
rhen  the  inclemency  of  the  season  puts  a  stop  to  the  plough^ 
I  up  the  high  roads,  and  totally  suspends  almost  every  kind  of 
;at  for  weeks  together  ;  as  v,hat  ougJit  to  have  been  done  dur- 
■t  period,  must  be  performed  in  tlie  spring,  in  addition  to  the 
business  of  that  active  season,  hut  wliich  can  only  be  pcrform- 
lier  by  giving  additional  feeding  to  tlic  horses,  or  by  augment- 
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ing  their  numbers.  From  the  date  of  last  Report,  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  ploughing,  with  every  other  kind  of  business,  went  plea* 
santly  forward.  But  as  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been  done 
in  the  fields  since  about  the  first  of  January ;  and  as  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance at  present  of  the  ground  being  soon  cleared  of  frost  and 
snow,  it  is  extremely  probable  th^t  something  of  the  above^  relative 
to  extra  expense,  will  be  experienced  this  same  season.  Previoni 
to  the  commencement  of  the  storm,  the  Wheat  in  every  situation,  of 
which  an  average  quantity  had  been  sown,  was  looking  very  pro- 
mising— the  mild  weather  of  December  having  raised  a  thick  and 
regular  braird.  Turnip  stock  also  fed  remarkably  well  before  the 
frost  set  in  ;  but  they  have  made  but  little  progress  since  that  hap- 
pened :  Nevertheless,  those  already  brought  to  the  market  have  in 
general  lefk  a  fair  profit  to  the  feeder.  As  Potatoes,  in  many  instan- 
ces, are  found  to  be  destroyed  in  part  by  the  severe  frost,  it  is  po«-* 
«iblc  that  the  turnip  crop  may  be  also  injured  ;  but  it  is  not  casjE-to 
ascertain  that  matter,  till  after  fresh  weather  has  fairly  returned. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  keen  as  the  frost  has 
been,  yet  ive  have  probably  not  experienced  that  degree  of  frosty 
which  is  believed  by  some  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  turnips, 
viz.  22  degrees  below  freezing ;  although  the  thermometer  has  been 
observed  within  4  degrees  of  that  low  temperature.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  turnip  crop,  there  is  not  the  most  distant  chance 
<rf  any  want  of  fodder,  as  the  stack-yards  have  seldom  been  fuller  at 
this  season. 

At  a  meeting  last  month  of  tlic  land-proprietors  of  this  county, 
called  lor  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
applying  for  an  alteration  in  the  present  corn-laws,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  g&ntlemen  present,  that  any  altera- 
tion would  be  at  least  unnecessary,  if  not  impolitic.     However,  no- 
thing decisive  wa  *  done ;  as  the  consideration  of  tJje  subject  was  ad- 
journed till  another  day  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.     Per- 
haps a  more  important  subject  can  hardly  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  of  tliis  kingdom,  or  any  other  of  our  public  bodies, 
than  the  laws  which  regulate  tho  exportation  and  importation  of 
grain  ;  as  it  is  impossible  they  can  fail  in  having  a  direct  and  power- 
iul  influence)  either  in  augmenting  or  impairing  the  resources  and 
happiness  of  the  nation,  according  as  they  are  founded  upon  wise  or 
erroneous  principles.   .At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if^ 
the  exchange  with  the  Continent  was  again  brought  near  to  par— if^ 
such  really  be  practicable,  while  our  paper  currency  maintains  itstf 
credit,  and  remains  uniliminislied  ; — that  then  it- may  be  found  ab—* 
^olutL■ly  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  all  those  farmers  who^ 
have  lately  taken  new  leases,  that  the  rates  at  which  foreign  graii^ 
can  he  imported,  should  be  raised  above  what  they  are  at  present  ^ 
as  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  present  unfavourable  rate  o"^ 
exchange  has  prevented  a  larji^c  quantity  of  grain  from  being  sen  "^ 
into  this  ccuLtry,  which,  under  other  ciicuaibtanccs,  would  hnv^^ 
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been  the  case,  and  which  would  have  reduced  the  prices  consider- 
ably below  what  they  arc  at  present,  but  which  are  found  by  many 
to  be  too  low  already.  The  advocates  for  a  free  trade  may  allege, 
that,  although  one  half  of  the  farmers  sliould  be  completely  ruined, 
yet  the  evil,  in  a  national  view,  would  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  advantages  our  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  would  derive  from 
the  lowering  of  the  price  of  provisions.  But  as  Britain  is  Britain's 
best  customer,  it  is  only  possible  that  the  good  would  be  obtained, 
while  the  evil  on  the  other  hand  is  inevitable.  Besides,  as  every 
trade  in  the  kingdom  is  under  the  strictest  monopoly,  tliere  can  be 
the  less  objection  to  the  farmer  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  his  profes- 
■ioti,  efspeciaily  as  it  would  produce  one  good  result ; — it  would  limit 
the  population  of  the  kingdom  to  the  means  of  its  own  subsistence, 
and  thus  prevent  an  increase  of  men  depending  upon  foreign  sub- 
aittencc,  who  frequently  before  this  time  luive  experienced  all  the 
cyils  attending  so  precarious  a  supply. 

In  the  corn  markets,  prices  for  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Barley,  have  been  very  low  during  tlie  winter.  But  as  the 
corn-merchants  are  now  come  into  the  market,  it  is  easier  to  make 
sales  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Still,  however,  prices  are  far 
below  what  almost  any  person  could  have  expected  a  few  months 
back ;  as  the  best  Wheat  at  the  sea-ports  will  only  bring  .S5s. ;  Oats 
22s. ;  and  Peas  and  Beans  tZOs.  per  bull.  Hay  has  been  selling  at 
from  lOd.  to  12(1.  per  stone  ;  Beef  and  JNIutton,  at  from  8d.  to  Od. 
per  lib. ;  and  Potatoes  at  about  10s.  per  boll  of  4f  cwt. — 2d  FcL 

Fifeshire  Quarter/^  Ilejwtf. 
The  crops  of  last  harvest  being  all  now  completely  tried,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  they  are  fairly  ascertained  to  be  superior  to 
an  average,  and  indeed  may  be  considered  as  unusually  abundant. 

The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  have  fallen,  in  consequence,  per- 
haps rather  below  the  rate  the  permanent  interest  of  the  public  at 
large  requires.  The  best  Potatoe-Oats,  giving  17  pecks  of  mctil  per 
boU,  will  not  bring  the  farmer  above  '21  s  ;  Wheat,  of  the  iirst  qua- 
lity, about  3.^s.  Barley,  by  means  of  Uie  distilleries',  pays  some- 
what better,  from  2Ss.  to  30s.  first  quality. 

One  great  point  is  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt,  that  there  is  more 
than  a  sullicient  cpiantity  of  grain  raised,  more  indeed  than  the  po- 
pulation of  this  kingdom  can  consume  ;  nor  can  it  be  well  duiibleil, 
that  if  a  steady  market  is  secured  to  the  fanner,  with  a  prospect  not 
of  high,  but  rather  steady  prices  ;  suppose  for  Oats,  S-l-s. ;  Barley, 
SOs»;  Wheat,  4rOs. ;  the  stimulus  to  agricultural  exertion  might  be 
thereby  excited  to  a  degree  which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would 
put  an  end  to  importation  of  victual  from  any  nation  in  the  v/orld  ; 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  keep  the  prices  more  moderate  thai\ 
Can  be  done  by  importation,  which  never  fails  to  dcer«.'a>e  agricul- 
tural exertion,  by  destroy  ing  the  market  the  fanr.er  has  a  ri^^ht  to 
)ook  to,  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  tendency,  by  tliat  Vf.Tv  means. 
|ft  raise  the  price  of  grain,  at  times,  immcderattlyliigh. 
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At  present,  t;he  frost  is  remarkably  severe,  with  a  good  dea 
snow ;  which,  however,  has  not  interrupted  the  public  roads, 
fore  the  storm  cam^  on,  labour  was  well  advanced;  much  wh 
sown,  which  came  up  beautifully  ;  and  nothing  has  hithierto  happ 
ed  to  injure  it. 

Turnips  were  universally  good  ;  nor  are  they  much  hurt  by 
frost  as  yet.    Potatoes  have  suffered  by  the  frost,  especially  in  ] 
where  the  covering  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  intensity  of 
unusually  severe  season.    It  has  frequently  been  observed,  that  ] 
tatoes,  dug  before  they  arc  completely  ripe,  or  the  stalk  of  the  pi 
withered,  do  not  keep  well  either  in  pits  or  houses. — Also,  thatj 
tatoes,  if  washed  clean,  will  not  keep  ;  from  which  it  may  be  liH 
rcdV  they  ought  never  to  be  dug  up,  except  in  dry  weather ;  and 
little  earth  adhering  to  them,  is  then  found  serviceable^ — Slsi  Jan 

Forfarshire  Quarterly  fteporU 

Since  last  Report,  nothing  has  occurred  here  that  seems  desc 
ing  of  particular  notice.  After  harvest,  the  weather  continued 
vourable  for  ploughing,  carting  marl,  mixing  composts,  and  prep 
ing  for  operations  in  spring.  Towards  the  close  of  last  year,  a  v 
intense  frost  set  in,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  It  was  S( 
followed  by  falls  of  snow,  which  covers  the  ground,  and  cannot 
to  shelter  the  young  wheat  and  sown  grasses  from  the  severity  of 
cold.  The  frost  has  stopped  a  great  proportion  of  the  corn  milh 
the  county ;  so  that,  although  there  is  abundance  of  grain,  the  n 
kets  have  some  time  been  in  scanty  supply.  It  is  also  said  to  h; 
destroyed  great  quantities  of  potatoes,  which  were  not  sufficiei 
covered. 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  about  crows,  which  has  been  mi 
agitated  in  this  county,  several  farmers  who  had  flocks  of  ducks 
perienced  no  damage  whatever  from  the  cut-worm  in  any  of  tl 
fields  to  which  the  dupks  resorted  last  year.  But  fields,  particula 
of  Oats,  which  were  beyond  the  range  of  their  ducks,  were  alin 
•wholly  destroyed,  although  they  were  generally  black  with  cro 
This  fact  seems  decisive  of  the  question ;  and  it  follows  that 
multiplication  of  ducks>  which  are  useful,  $hould  be  encourag 
while  crows  should  be  extirpated. 

The  present  prices  here  follow. — ^Wheat,  per  boll,  Sl-s.  to  3*3 
Barley,  do.  30s.  to  32s. ;   Potatoe-oats,  20s.  to  Sis. ;  Common 
18s.  to  19s.;   Peas  and  Beans,  10s.  to  20$.;  Beef,  per  lib.,  9 
Mutton,  7d. ;   Quartern  Loaf,  lid. 

It  appears  that  meetings  have  been  held  m  several  counties,  v 
a  view  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  corn-laws.  We  have 
heard  that  any  thing  has  been  done  in  this  county  on  that  subje 
excepting  that  some  of  our  towns  petitioned  against  a  bill  that  ^ 
lately  moved  in  Parliament.  But,  that  something  should  be  dc 
appears  evident  from  this  broad  fact.  That  it  appears  from 
thentic  documents,  that  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  expe 
ed  ppwards  of  55  millions  Sterling  upon  foreign  corn.    This  t 
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be  considered  as  so  mach.  British  capital  extinguished  fm-  eirer«  It 
has  been  vested  in  the  improvement  of  foreign,  and  even  of  hostile 
lands ;  and  has  increased  the  population,  as  well  as  the  pecuniary 
T«soiirces  of  our  enemies  for  our  destruction.  It  has  also  drained 
this  country  of  its  metallic  currency,  and  produced  a  rate  of  ex- 
change highly  unfavourable  to  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests.  Had  only  the  legal  interest  of  this  great  capital  been  ex- 
pended upon  improvements  in  this  island,  during  a  course  of  yearsi 
it  wonld  soon  have  rendered  all  our  waste  lands  productive,  while  it 
increased  the  fertility  of  those  already  cultivated.  It  might  even 
have  substituted  canals  and  iron  railways  in  place  of  our  principal 
mads,  so  that  all  articles  might  be  conveyed  by  boats,  or  the  power 
of  steam,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  corn  consumed  by  horses 
might  be  saved. 

Were  all  nations  to  act  upon  liberal  principles,  it  would  perhaps 
be  best  to  leave  every  branch  of  industry  to  find  its  natural  leveL 
But  when  laws  are  framed  which  hold  out  great  encouragement  to 
manufactures  and  commerce,  somotliing  equivalent  must  he  done 
for  agriculture,  or  it  will  be  thrown  into  tlie  back  ground.     Colonial 
prodnce,  and  all  articles  which  are  highly  taxed  in  this  country, 
hare  the  taxes  withdrawn,  and  on  some  a  premium  is  paid,  when 
they  are  exported.     This  increases  tlieir  price  upon  the  cultivators 
of  land,  who  consume  these  articles.     Some  mannfactnrqd  articles 
are  subjected  to  duiies  which  amount  to  a  prohibition  when  import- 
jrd  from  foreign  parts ;  and  the  linens,  which  are  the  staple  manufac- 
ture of  this  county,  are  not  only  protected  by  such  duties,  but  bear 
a  considerable  premium  on  exportation.     I'hese  measures  enhance 
the  pnce  of  manufactured  articles  to  the  farmers,  and  tlius  increase 
the  expense  of  cultivation.     These  premiums  are  paid  from  the 
pockets  of  cultivators,  as  well  as  of  other  subjects  ;  and  their  only 
effect  upon  the  former  is,  to  increase  the  expense  of  cultivation,  by 
enhancing:  the  price  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  iliey  con- 
snme.     To  put  farmers  and  manufacturers  upon  an  equal  footing, 
then,  either  the  protecting  duties  wliich  operate  as  a  prohibition  up- 
<m  the  importation  of  foieign  manufactures,  and  the  premiums  upon 
liome  manufactures  exported,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  or  such  a  high 
duty  should  be  laid  upon  imported  corn,  as  would  nearly  operate  as 
a  prohibition,  while  a  high  premium  was  granted  on  its  exportation. 

But  the  great  evil  which  has  afflicted  all  classes  of  the  people,  of 
late  years,  is  the  excessive  fluctuation  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  land  produce.  Some  wise  and  temperate  legislative  mea- 
mre  seems  necessary  to  prevent  prices  from  falling  below  what 
the  former  can  afford  his  produce  at,  with  high  rents,  taxes. 
wages,  manufactured  articles,  and  all  the  items  which  enter  into 
the  expense  of  cultivation  ;  while  the  prices  should  never  rise  so 
high  as  to  distress  the  labouring  class,  and  to  convert  farming  into 
9  sort  of  gambling  speculation,  instead  of  being  a  regular  trade, 
'^riiose  expenses  and  profits  are  ascertained.    Both  farmers  and  ma- 
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nafactnrers  would  then  know  what  tfae)r  were  doing  ;  and  if  the  bill  r 
which  was  lately  proposed  in  Parliament  should  accomplish  this  de* 
sirable  object,  our  manufacturing  towns,  if  they  see  their  real  inte* 
rest,  in  place  of  opposing,  ought  cheerfully  to  concur  in  such  a 
measure. 29th  January, 

Letter  from  the  Eastern  District  of  Forfarshire — 29.  January^ 

FiiOM  the  date  of  my  last  letter  to  the  2Sd  December,  we  had 
fine  open  winter  weather,  in  which  the  ploughing  was  got  well  for- 
ward ;  so  that  the  greater  part  of  what  was  intended  for  the  succeed* 
ing  green  crops  and  fallows  was  turned  over,  and  on  many  farms  a 
good  deal  of  lea  was  ploughed  for  the  seed.  But,  since,  we  have  bad 
almost  a  continued  succession  of  frost  and  snow ;  and  on  the  22d 
and  23d  current,  it  snowed  and  drifted  ;  and  from  many  places  tlia 
communication  for  carts  to  the  different  market  towns  was  stopt  for 
a  day  or  two. 

During  the  first  part  of  this  quarter,  tlie  grain  market  contiaued' 
declining,  and  might  be  rated,  when  lowest,  from  5s.  to  6s.  on  Wheat 
and  Barley,  and  on  Oats  about  2s.  lower  than  the  present  prices«> 
The  Montrose  prices  yesterday  were,  for  Wheat,  Sis.  to  36s. ;  Barley, 
fUs.  6d.  to  33s. ;  Bear,  29s.  to  30s. ;  Potatoe  Oats,  22s  ;  Commoa 
and  Early  Ditto,  19s.  to  20s. ;  Peas  and  Beans,  20s.  6d. ;  Meal,  till 
within  these  ten  days  past,  was  selling  at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  peck  ; 
from  the  mills  being  laid  by  the  severe  frost,  and  causing  a  scarcity, 
it  has  advanced  to  Is.  5d.  and  Is.  6d.  per  ditto.  The  crops  from  the 
ilail  turn  out  well ;  and  from  the  extra  quantity  the  farmer  has  to 
dispose  of  (the  quantity  for  house,  horses  and  seed,  being  nearly  the 
same,  good  year  and  bad),  with  the  prices  that  Barley,  Oats,  and 
Beans,  &c.  have  been  sold  at,  his  returns  in  cash  for  these  articles 
will  not  be  short  of  the  two  preceding  years  ;  but  in  Wheat  they  will 
be  far  behind  at  the  present  prices ;  though  a  great  proportion  is  still 
in  their  own  hands,  no  doubt  kept  with  an  expectation  that  the  prices 
will  advance. 

The  weekly  cattle  market  in  Brechin  for  stock,  has  continued  oix 
as  stated  in  my  last.  Fat  Cattle  may  be  stated,  on  an  average,  at 
lis.  per  stone,  sinking  offal.  Cows  in  calf,  of  good  appearance,  for 
which  there  is  a  good  demand,  may  be  reckoned  at  Is.  per  stone  less 
than  the  fat  price. 

Leiler  from  Glasgffiv,  2Sth  January, 

*  The  weather  continued  mild  and  dry  from  the  date  of  last  Re* 
port  till  the  sowing  of  Wheat  was  finished.  W^e  never  had  an  ear* 
lier  or  more  favourable  wheat-seed  time  ;  and  our  farmers  certainly 
improved  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  for  a  greater  extent  of  ground  is 
occupied  with  that  grain,  in  this  neighbourhood,  than  has  been  in 
any  former  year.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  we  have 
had  a  continuation  of  remarkably  intense  frost,  and  a  consiflerable 
fall  of  snow,  which  have  suspended  every  agricultural  operation,  ex« 
ccpt  the  leading  out  of  manure. 

Before  the  frost  set  in,  we  were  abundantly  supplied  with  Oa^ 
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from  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  ;  and  Barley  from  Norfolk 
and  die  north  of  Scotland.  Very  little  new  Wheat  has  been  hronght 
to  this  place,  except  what  was  produced  in  the  country  adjacent ; 
liuc  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  has  been  received  from  Leith  and 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  What  was  from  Leith  was  chiefs 
ly  foreign. 

Owing  to  these  abundant  supplies,  and  the  favourable  changed 
vhich  have  lately  taken  place  on  the  Continent,  the  prices  of  all 
sorta  of  grain  fell  very  low  in  the  month  of  December.  Wheat,  at 
that  timey  could  not  be  sold,  in  this  place,  for  more  than  SOs.  or  S4s» 
per  boll.  Barley  was  selling  at  tlie  same  price ;  and  Oats  and  Oat- 
meal at  iSls.  to  22s.  In  consequence  of  these  low  prices,  the  farmers 
in  this  quarter  gave  up,  as  with  one  consent,  bringing  their  product 
to  market ;  which,  together  with  the  circumstance  of  our  naviga- 
tion being  completely  stopped  by  the  frost,  has  greatly  reduced  our 
stock  on  hand. 

On  account  of  this  diminution  of  our  present  supply,  along  with  a 
great  demand  for  Oats  and  Barley,  for  the  purpose  of  distillation* 
and  our  ezportations  of  flour  and  biscuit  to  tlie  WVst  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  Halifax,  which  are,  this  season,  carried  on  to  an  ex- 
tent altogether  unprecedented  in  this  city,  prices  have,  in  tlie  course 
of  these  last  two  weeks,  experienced  a  considerable  advance ;  and  it 
if  probable  that  they  will  continue  to  rise  as  long  as  the  weather 
prevents  a  free  importation.  As  soon  as  that  takes  place,  -  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  supply  will  greatly  exceed  our  con* 
sumpt,  and  that  prices  will  therefore  again  decline.  Annexed  yoK 
have  the  state  of  the  Glasgow  market. 
Wheat       Dantzick         -      44s.  to  46s.' 

Foreig^n,  red    -      38s.  -  42s. 

English,  old     -      42s.  —  44s. 

Ditto,  new       -      38s.  -  40s. 

Scotch,  old      -      31s.  -  38s. 

Ditto,  new       -      36 s,  -  40s. 
Oats,         English,  new    -      27s.  -  28s.     per  Stirlingshire  boll, 

Scotch,  new     -      22s.  -  26s.") 

Irish,  new        -       25s.  -  27s.  >   per  C64  lib. 

Ditto,  old         .      20s.  -  23s.  J 
Barley,      English      -      -       38s.  -  40s.  1 

Scotch        -      -      3+s.  -  38s.  >  per  Stirlingshire  boll. 
Beans  and  Peas    -      -      •      24s.  -  27s.  j 
Oatmeal      -        .      .      -      24s  -25s.    per  HO  lib. 

InverncsS'Shire  Quarterly/  Report. 
The- harvest  was  concluded  )ast  year  under  favourable  circumstaa. 
stances  for  the  farmer ;  the  weatlier  fully  ansvrering  his  expectations-, 
and  contiiiuing  favourable  to  the  12th  cf  November,  when  it  char/;- 
cd  to  almost  constant  rain  and  snow  for  eight  days,  which  ccaily  put 
a  stop  to  field  labour  of  all  descriptions.  1'his  was  succerded  by  a 
hard  frost,  that  continued  to  the  4th  of  Deccntbcr.  The  frost  went 
off  with  soft  foggy  weather  till  about  thelitis,  when  the  weather 


per  240  lib. 
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settling,  the  wheat-seed  on  potatoe  ground,  and  fiome  early  remov- 
ed  turnips,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  weather  continuing 
favourable,  the  winter  labour  of  all  descriptions  was  in  an  advanced 
state,  not  having  met  with  a  single  day's  interruption  until  the  3d 
of  January,  when  a  hard  frost  commenced,  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  and  been  succeeded  by  a  great  fall  of  snow.  Except  carting 
dung  to  the  fields,  there  has  been  nothing  done  to  farm  labour  of 
late.  It  is  five  years  since  the  frost  was  so  intense  in  this  country. 
Kessack  ferry,  although  an  arm  of  the  sea,  was  for  some  days  com- 
pletely frozen  over.  This  month  has  been  very  much  against  cattle 
feeding,  as  the  turnips  are  nothing  better  than  lumps  of  ice.  llie 
first  ot  the  season  the  Barley  was  selling  from  458.  to  50s.  per  boU ; 
but  during  the  last  six  w^eks,  it  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  market 
a  boll  at  any  price.  Oats  are  30s.  the  five  firlots,  Linlithgow  mea-  * 
sure  ;  and  for  Wheat,  I  do  not  think  tlicre  are  50  bolls  sold  this  sea- 
son, except  what  is  given  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  afterwards.  Butcher 
meat  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  lib.  of  17-1  ounces.  If  a  duty  is  not  laid  on 
foreign  grain,  or  some  other  plan  adopted  in  favour  of  the  British 
farmer,  there  is  every  appearance  of  his  being  fairly  beat  out  of  the 
market ;  and  when  once  foreign  grain  gets  the  advantage  over  the 
British  farmer,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  tlie  landlords  must  mourn 
over  the  ruins  of  broken  farmers  with  empty  purses. — 27//*  Jan. 

Kincardineshire  Qtiarterly  Report f 
The  first  two  months  of  this  quarter  passed  over  in  a  manner  very 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  hufbandry  ;  and  thefe  of  courfe  were  in 
a  forward  ftate  previous  to  the  expiration  of  this  period.  The  frofli, 
although  frequent,  were  never  of  long  continuance,  fo  tJiat,  inflead  of 
proving  detrimental,  they,  on  the  contrary,  afforded  good  opportunities 
for  carting  dung,  turnips,  and  the  like,  which  are  often  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  occupiers  of  wet  land  during  the  winter  month?.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  fcene  changed  ;  and,  ever  fince, 
things  have  worn  a  quite  different  afpedV.  'Twas  then  the  cherished 
Jields  put  mi  their  fdnier  robe  of  purest  tvhite.  But  the  fnow,  although 
almofl  daily  accumulating,  did  not  rife  to  any  great  depth  until  about 
the  2i(l  and  2 2d  of  the  month,  when 

'  Earth's  univerfal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill, '  became 

— One  wild  dazzling  wafte^  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man. ' 
Confequently,  the  plough,  wliich  before  occupied  fo  much  of  the  hui- 
bandman*8  time,  has  lain  altogether  inactive  and  immoveable  ;  and  as  yet, 
although  the  weather  is  not  now  fo  very  inclement,  there  is  little  profped- 
of  her  being  foon  loofened.     A  more  intenfe  froft  tlian  that  which  hai 
Prevailed  during  the  prcfent  month,  has  not,  it  is  believed,  continued  « 
any  period,  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  thefe  many  years  ;  at  any  raw 
fince  the  comm^encement  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Both  thrafliiii^ 
and  com  mills  have,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  been  rendered  unworkable  s 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  great  part  of  the  Potatoe  crop,  both  in  the  pit 
and  in  the  houfe,  has  become  a  prey  to  the  inclemency  cf  the  fcafon. 
TumipSi  too,  mull  have  fuffered  fevcrely. 
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Farmers  begin  to  think,  from  the  clofenefa  of  the  feafon,  that  a  ffoodl 
deal  of  economy  vnll  be  neceflary  in  making  their  fodder  laft  untu  the 
arrival  of  grafs  ;  and,  on  this  account,  f«veral  are  eating  their  Wheat 
ilrawy  which  is  cot  generally  the  cafe  here.  It  does  not,  however,  ap« 
pear,  upon  the  whole,  that  fodder  will  be  extremely  fcarce,  unlefs  the 
ijpring  months,  like  the  winter,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  feverity. 

Wheat  fu£fered  not  a  little  by  the  bleak  nipping  frofts  in  the  begtori 
ning  of  this  month  ;  but  the  period  coufideretd  as  the  nx)ft  critical  for 
thefe,  is  not  yet  arrived. 

Cattle  fiill  maintain  their  prices ;  and  good,  fat  has  niet  a  ready  (ale 
iinoe  the  clofe  of  the  year.  Draught  horfes  of  good  figure  are  alio 
dean  It  would  *be  difficult  to  give  any  thing  like  a  correct  ftatement 
of  our  grain  market  (ince  laft  Report,  prices  having  been  fo  very  fluctu- 
ating. Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  article 
became  lower  and  lower  until  about  the  ifl  inflant,  fince  whiph  thej 
have  fhowa  fome  tendency  to  rife.  Wheat  from  346.  to  363. ;  Potatoe 
Oats,  218.  and  22  s. ;  and  Barley  32s.  Oatmeal,  owing  to  the  iloppage 
of  the  mills,  has  rifen  froin  I5d.  to  i8d.  per  peck  during  thcfe  ten  days. 

The  plan  noticed  in  a  former  Report,  which  was  about  to  be  adopt* 
cd  by  the  Ju dices  of  the  Peace  for  the  fupprcffion  of  vagrants,  has  been 
carried  into  effedl,  and  fucceeded  to  a  wifh  }  and  ihould  the  conttables 
continue  to  a6t  with  that  degree  of  vigilance  and  energy  with  which  they 
have  fet  tO"work,  and  whicli  feems  nccefTary  on  fuch  occafions,  it  will 
doubtlefs  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  community,  and  highly  credit- 
able to  its  projedors.  The  begging  poor,  fioce  the  formation  of  thia 
plan,  wear  badges,  bearing  the  name  of  the  parifh  to  which  they  be- 
long, which  prevents  them  from  encroaching  upon  their  neighbour's  ter- 
ritory. Each  parifh  has  one,  two,  or  more  ading  conftables,  according 
to  its  extent,  who  are  paid  by  the  principal  parifhioners,  and  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  efcort  ftrange  beggars  or  ftrollera  from  their  refpedive 
divifions.  Befides  the  acting  conllables,  there  is  a  number  of  the  moll 
refpedable  inhabitants  fworo  as  auxiliary  conflables,  who  ferve  to  deteA 
impoftors,  or  affift  the  permanent  ones  in  cafes  of  emergency.— 28.  Jatu 

Kircudbrightskire  Qjtiarlerly  Report. 

Winter  has  been  not  less  remarkable  for  mildness  in  the  early 
part  of  it,  than  for  severity  towards  its  conclusion.  Throughout  No- 
vember and  December,  the  labours  of  the  field  were  scarcely  inter- 
rupted for  a  single  day  by  rains,  frost,  or  snows.  Vegetation  conti- 
naed — the  air,  for  the  roost  part,  retained  the  mildness  of  autumn — 
and  sheep  and  black  cattle,  on  good  pastures,  continued  to  improve 
.  lather  than  decline.  A  few  days  of  mild  frost,  it  is  true,  occurred 
about  the  end  of  November ;  but  so  slight,  as  not  to  stop  the  plough 
cm  loW'lyin^  lands. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  year,  however,  stem  W^inter,  ar- 
Myed  with  unwonted  severity,  made  his  appearance.  A  few  days  of 
ntabse  frost  were  followed  by  such  a  remarkable  foil  of  snow,  as  has 
not  occurred  in  this  district  since  the  memorable  winter  of  1794-95, 
whicb|  like  the  present,  commenced  witli  unusual  mildness.    Tb« 
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^mc  thing  happened,  old  people  observe,  in  the  still  more  memor- 
able winter  of  1740-41  ;  and  the  frosty  they  also  remark,  hag  aofe 
been  so  intense  in  any  season  since  that  period.    Mouths  of  rivers, 
bays  and  estuaries,  were  frozen,  vhich  they  had  never  seen  frozen 
before.     The  fall  of  snow  was  pretty  equal  over  tlie  whole  district ; 
and,  M'hat  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  cover  continued  with  little  alter- 
ation along  the  sea- shore,  to  the  very  brink  of  the  waters,  till  the 
tliaw  took  pifcce.     Fortunately,  however,  as  it  fell  very  dry,  and  was 
followed  by  drifting  winds,  the  sheep  were  nowhere  left  altogether 
destitute  of  food  ;  nor  have  we  heard  that  any  of  the  moor  farmers 
have  been  obliged  to  shift  their  flocks  to  the  low  lands.     Foddering 
of  sheep  is  not  practised  in  Galloway,  either  in  the  higher  or  lower 
districts.     When  it  has  been  attempted  by  moor  farmers,  it  was  ne- 
ver attended  with  any  advantage :  happily  the  seasons  are  seldom 
£uch  as  to  render  it  necessary.     Should  the  spring  quarter  prove  ' 
moderate,  the  storm,  severe  as  it  has  been,  will  not,  it  is  believed, 
be  productive  of  any  serious  detriment.     The  interruption  to  tillage 
will  easily  be  repaired,  particularly  in  a  year  like  this,  when  plough- 
ing, with  the  other  labours  of  the  season,  were  previously  in  sufficient 
ibrwardncss.   No  apprehensions  arc  entertained  for  scarcity  of  fodder,, 
though  the  consumption  has  been  greater  than  in  ordinary  seasons ; 
and  the  sheep  stock  being  in  excellent  condition  before  the  storm,  will 
suffer  little  in  consequence,  if  it  is  not  followed  by  another.     This, 
hcAvcver,  may  still  be  apprehended.     When  the  cold  has  been  so  in- 
tense, and  the  storm  so  universal  through  the  kingdom,  a  recurrence^ 
icioner  or  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  spring  is  much  to  be  dreaded ; 
<  r  otherwise  a  tract  of  cold  and  rainy  weather,  not  less  pernicious 
liian  storms  of  frost  and  snow. 

The  produce  of  grain,  both  in  respect  of  quantity  and  quality, 
fully  corresponds  to  the  high  estimate  given  in  our  last  Report.  In- 
deed we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  this  county  has  not",  at  any  for- 
mer period,  afforded  a  greater  quantity  for  exportation.  Neverthe- 
jess,  from  the  grent  depression  in  prices,  the  pecuniary  returns  to 
r.irmers,  will  perhaps  be  less  than  in  several  former  years. 

Barley,  though  rather  a  scarce  article,  was  reduced  in  the  course 
«t'  a  few  weeks,  from  7  to  5  gliillings  per  bushel. ;  Wheat,  from  128. 
tci  8s. ;  Potatoe  Oats,  from  4  s.  Gd.  to  3^:.  4d. ;  and  Oat  Meal,  from 
::.-*.  to  2s.  6d.  These  last  may  be  quoted  as  the  present  prices.  Late* 
i  V,  there  has  been  a  sufficient  demand  ;  and  a  small  advance  in  price 
t&  expected.  The  prices  above  mentioned,  even  in  years  of  plenty^ 
t:M  tairdy  do  not  correspond  to  the  high  rents,  and  other  enormous 
M.d  increasing  expenses  connected  with  farming.  Graziers,  which. 
:.;f)st  of  the  farmers  in  this  district  more  or  less  are,  have  no  great 
VI  a>on,  however,  to  complain.  Cattle  and  horses  are  both  in  sufficient 
( ii  liiand,  ai'd  maintain  their  former  high  prices  ;  and  those  who  have 
;  '>..;s  will  also  bring  them  to  a  good  market.  Of  these,  tlie  numbers 
lie  still  coni-iderable ;  though  less  than  in  former  years.  Their 
:>.i.^..s  jof  £ubbi&teucc  from  .the  abundance  of  the  potatoe  crop,  wcro 
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Rever  greater.  But  great  havock,  we  are  informed,  ha»  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  frost ;  the  intensity  of  which  so  much  exceeded 
any  thing  known  in  former  years,  that  even  the  raostV;areful  and  ex- 
perienced have  not,  it  would  appear,  taken  sufficient  precautions  to 
guard  against  it.  The  Turnip  crop,  it  is  probable,  may  also  suffer  ; 
Uiough  probably -the  loss  here,  will  not  be  much  felt,  as  there  exists  a 
very  general  and  insuperable  reluctance  through  the  district,  to  the 
fiiultivation  of  this  valuable  root — Jan.  29. 

Lanarkshire  QuaHerly  Report, 

The  weather  was  stormy  during  the  first  20  days  of  November,  but 
we  had  a  pleasant  frost  the  last  ten  days  of  that  month.  It  was  moist 
and  mild  during  the  whole  month  of  December,  and  an  uninterrupted 
fitorm  of  frost,  with  considerable  loads  of  snow  during  the  month  of 
January.  From  the  2d  to  the  24th,  the  frost  was  remarkably  severe ; 
the  thermometer  stood  often  20,  and  sometimes  more  than  30  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point :  there  was  not,  during  that  period,  the  least 
approximation  to  thaw ;  and,  as  the  wind  blew  hard  at  times,  and  the 
8now  was  remarkably  dry,  it  was  drilled  to  a  great  depth  in  shelter- 
ed places,  which  rendered  many  parts  of  the  roads  impassable.  Tlie 
tbaw,  which  commenced  on  the  21*111,  has  removed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  snow,  but  the  frost  has  again  set  in  during  the  last  two 
days. 

The  moor  sheep  suffered  considerably  from  the  excessive  cold,  tlie 
•ccasional  high  winds,  and  from  their  food  being  covered  with  snow ; 
but  as  some  parts  of  the  ground  were  drifted  bare,  and  as  the  snow 
was  dry  and  loose,  the  black-faced  breed  found  means  to  get  some 
food  by  scraping  with  their  feet.  The  Cheviot  breed,  however,-  who 
«re  not  so  active  in  scraping  as  their  black-faced  neighbours,  must 
liave  suffered  considerably  by  the  storm.  It  is  really  surprising  that 
fltoremasters  do  not  provide  some  hay  to  be  served  out  to  their  sheep 
when  their  pasture  is  covered  with  snow.  There  are  in  all  sheep 
walks,  low  marshy  places,  that  yield  spritts,  rushes,  and  coarse  bulky 
herbage,  which,  if  cut  when  in  flower,  would  make  hay  for  the  sheep 
-during  such  storms,  much  more  nutritive  than  the  withered  weather- 
beaten  herbage  on  which  they  subsist  during:  four  or  five  months  in 
.the  year.  But  the  indolence  of  the  pastoral  life  is  not  to  be  cosily 
overcome. 

The  price  of  Oatmeal  fell  from  Is.  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  peck  about 
the  end  of  November,  and  has  since  remained  steady.  Butcher  meat, 
and  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  have  not  fallen  nearly  so  much  as  grain, 
•wing  to  the  greater  demand  from  the  increase  of  the  wages  of  me- 
chanics. The  demand  for,  and  prices  of  luxuries,  are  not  regulated 
by  the  prices  of  grain,  but  by  the  means  of  procuring  them.  The 
lower  that  the  price  of  Meal  falls,  the  less  of  it  is  used,  provided  the 
wages  of  mechanics  enable  tliem  to  procure  Butcher  meat,  dairy  pro* 
dtace,  and  other  articles. 

The  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  rise  in  the  wages  of  mc- 
Awma  within  the  last  six  months,  renders  their  situation  muc!i  mor^ 
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comfortable  than  for  some  years  past.  But  as  that  fall  proceeds 
chiefly  from  tlic  grain  markets  of  Europe  being  laid  open  to  us^  and 
as  the  prices  have  already  sunk  below  the  rate  at  whidi  it  ijs  potfiibie 
for  tlie  farmer  to  raise  grain,  it  will  operate  as  a  bar  to  cultivatioiu 
And,  if  wages  continue  high,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  and  tlie  price 
of  Batcher  meat  still  advance — the  farmer  will  turn  too  nfany  of  hir 
£clds  into  pasture — the  reclaiming  of  waste  Itind,  or  improving  that 
of  a  medium  quality  will  be  neglected — our  money  will  go,  as  too 
much  of  it  has  already  done,  to  improve  the  fields  of  other  countries 
i— and  unless  legislative  aid  be  extended  to  it^  agriculture!  that  most 
important  of  all  national  concerns,  will  decline.  The  conunerdal  mi 
manufacturing  interests  seemed  to  be  alarmed  when  some  ahcrationv 
were  proposed  in  the  corn  laws'last  year.  But,  on  more  cool  reflec 
lion,  they  will,  1  trust,  perceive,  that  though  these  alterations  may 
Lave  the  effect  of  preventing  the  price  of  grain  from  sinking  so  low 
as  it  might  otherwise  do,  and  even  of  raising  it  a  trifle  above  what 
it  is  at  present,  they  aiford  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  security  to 
purchasers  of  all  descriptions,  that  grain  will  soon  be  raised  withitf 
the  island,  to  support  its  increased  and  still  increasing  population, 
and  that  the  prices  will,  in  a  short  time,  fall  much  lower  than  they 
can  do  if  the  Government  do  not  interfere. — Jan,  31. 

Letter  from  a  Conespondent  near  Langholm, ^  2Sth  January* 

The  weather,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  preceding  quarter^ 
was  mild  and  open,  a  few  days  of  frost  excepted,  until  about  the  last 
week  in  December,  when  a  keen  frost,  accompanied  with  heavy  ftUs 
of  snow,  succeeded  ;  which  continued  without  interruption  till  the 
25th  inst.,  when  a  partial  thaw  took  place,  with  showers  of  snow 
and  sleet.  During  this  latter  period,  the  frost  has  been  more  than 
usually  intense.  The  sheep  stocks  have,  in  consequence,  suffered  se- 
verely from  want  of  food  ;  and,  should  the  frost  again  set  in  as  keen- 
ly as  of  late,  they  will  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  were  before 
tlie  thaw.  The  roads  have  been  rendered  impassable  in  almost  every 
direction,  and  the  drifted  snow  colk^ted  in  many  places  to  a  great 
depth  ;  but  the  loss  of  stock  has  bMti  less  than  usual  in  such  cases^ 
owing  to  the  storm  having  come  gr^ually  on.  Upon  many  of  the 
liigh  lying  farms,  they  have  for  some  weeks  been  fed  principally  upot 
hay,  and  others  have  fled  to  lower  and  less  stormy  situations^ 

The  grain  markets  here  have  kept  .f0^  steady  during  last 
quarter;  but,  should  the  storm  continue^ttn,- longer,  it  is  likel} 
tJiat  they  may  start  a  little.  Hay  is  ristti^w^dEismand,  and  cons& 
quently  in  price,  and  if  the  present  severe.  Weather  does  not  mo- 
derate, is  likely  to  be  very  high  in  the  spring,  as  last  year's  crop  of 
tliat  article  was  scarcely  equal  to  an  average.  The  price  of  butcher 
meat  is  high,  and  will  probably  be  still  more  so,  as  the  feeding-stock 
will  not  receive  the  full  benefit  from  the  turnip- crop>  which  in  many 
places  is  lost  Pork,  at  present,  is  selling  very  high  tn  our  marketSi 
being  at  the  rate  of  9s.  per  stone.  The  loss  of  potatoes,  as  well  ar 
tumipsi  has  been  very  great  in  many  places^  which  will  press  hare 
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upon  the  lower  classes,  a  great  proportion  .of  whosie  foo4  is  de- 
rived from  that  wholesome  and  valuable .  root  Wool,  of  which  a 
very  small  quantity  remained  in  the  country,  has  had  a  rapid  Ad« 
Tance  in  price,  smce  the  late  favourable  tdm  of  affairs  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Those  farmers  who  have  lately  taken  thetr  farms,  when  the  prices 
of  grain  were  so  high,  begin  to  think  that  they  have  made  a  wrong 
speculation;  and  it  is  believed  that  their  offers  would  have  been 
much  lower  had  they  been  to  make  at  the  present  time.  Indeed* 
speculation  is  got  too  much  in  fashion  among  this  class  of  men,  who* 
cf  all  others,  ought  to  proceed  upon  sure  and  determinate  data.  But 
m  a  land  of  freedom,  where  every  person  is  allowed  to  appropriate 
hu  fortune  or  his  talents,  to  such  purposes  or  pursuits  as  he  thinks 
most  advantageous  to  his  own  interests,  this  will  alWays^  in  a  greater 
9t  less  degree,  be  the  case. 

Mid'Lathian  Qjuarterly  Report. 
Trx  crops  have  turned  out  nearly  as  stated  in  former  reports,  andt 
prices  are  certainly  as  low  as  consumers  can  wish,  pethaps  too  much 
so  for  enabling  growers  to  go  oti  with  spirited  improvements. 

The  weather  continued  mild  until  the  beginning  of  this  months 
and  ploughing  was  well  advanced.  But,  for  uie  last  four  weeks,  the 
frost  has  been  more  than  commonly  intense,  and  doubts  are  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  Potatoes  in  pits.  Three  weeks  since,  a  con- 
siderable fail  of  snow  took  place,  accompanied  with  a  high  wind» 
which  drifted  the  roads  greatly  in  many  situations.  These  obstruc- 
tions on  the  most  public  roads  were  speedily  removed,  and  the  maili 
as  well  as  the  carriage  of  dung  and  lime,  as  regularly  as  at  mid- 
summer, has  gone  on  ever  since. 

The  offials  c?  the  distilleries  have  afforded  an  excellent  substitute 
for  frosted  turnips,  to  those  within  their  reach ;.  and  cattle  have  hi- 
therto given  fair  prices,  owing  in  some  degree  to  any  surplus  at  mar- 
ket being  botight  up  to  fill  the  empty  stakes  of  the  distillers. 

A  few  days  since,  thaw  commenced,  and  continued  for  24  hours, 
which  cleared  the  fields  so  much,  as  to  allow  stock  out  of  doors  to 
acquire  their  natural  food  without  provender ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
%uit  of  a  covering  is  morfe  trying  to  vegetation  and  vegetables  of 
tvery  kind. 

In  last  report,  a  level  Cahal  between  Falkirk  and  Edinburgh  was 
OnnMnced.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  opposition  of  a  veiy  ques- 
tionable namre  has  taken  place,  originating  in  selfish  motives  aldne: 
•i-^These  opponents  have  already  been  compelled  to  shift  their  ground  ; 
^nd  it  is  presumed,  that  as  the  subject  becomes  more  canvassed-^ 
tttUh  will  prevail  over  sinister  designs. 

A  comparison  has  been  made,  and  a  preference  given  to  the  line 
isr  a  Canal  surveyed  15  or  16  years  since.  But  let  it  be  remarked* 
^bst  Ais  preference  is  made  by  those  who  are  unfriendly  both  to  the 
warn  mod  uie  other,  and  have  fixed  upon  their  favourite,  not  for  any 
iairilisid  merit  which  has  been  pointed  out,  hut  as  being  by  muck 
VOL.  XV.  :fto.  £7..  H 
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the  least  likely  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  for  the  former  'will  re- 
quire more  than  Rouble  the  sum  of  the  latter,  or  Union  Caaalf 
"while  a  proportionate  increase  of  revenue  is  neither  held  outt  nor  to 
be  expected. 

It  appears  rather  problematical,  that  a  Canal  going  throngb/  in 
some  parts  of  its  coursey  a  bleak,  barren  and  thinly  inhabited  cojoo* 
try,  should  be  preferable  to  another  the  very  opposite  of  all  thii»  imd 
touching,  as  it  goes  along,  several  large  and  populous  towns ;  and 
surely  some  deference  is  due  to  the  convenience  of  the  intermediate 
country,  and  not  exclusively  to  the  two  ends  of  the  CanaL  That  line 
must  be  die  best  which  embraces  the  greatest  number  of  objects  in 
trade ;  and  the  dilTcrcnce  of  revenue  ought  and  will  decide  the  point. 

Besides,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
bunchy  many  of  whom  are  subscribers,  that  a  Canal  tenninatiBg  in 
Biuiitsfield  Links  is  better  adapted  either  to  their  convenience  or  ad- 
vantage, than  another  which  terminates  at  the  west  end^  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Town. 

Finally,  were  the  first  projected  Canal  to  be  carried  into  execa- 
tion,  it  would  infallibly  inundate  many  valuable  fields  in  its  pro 
grcss  to  keep  up  the  level ;  whereas  the  Union  Canal  would  drain  tbeffl 
ally  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  much  lower.— ^an.  31* 

West-Lothian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  weather,  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  was 
remarkably  favourable  for  ploughing  and  other  out-woik,  so  that 
farm-labuur  >yas  in  great  forwardness.  The  month  of  January  wai 
introduced  with  keen  and  piercing  frosts,  which  continued,  with  £dl9 
of  snow  at  sundry  times,  in  all  full  six  inches  in  depth,  with  partial 
blowing  and  snow-wreaths,  until  25th  of  said  month,  when  A  fresh 
vrind  sprung  up. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  loss  in 
the  potatoes  by  tlie  frost  being  so  severe ;  and  we  arc  also  afraid  Jjj'^ 
common  field  turnip  will  suffer  from  the  same  cause*  Fat  Cattle 
have  continued  almost  stationary  last  quarter,  sinking  oflFals,  from 
10s.  to  lis.  per  stone  Dutch.  Almost  nothing  done  in  marketing  of 
lean  stock,  in  the  winter  quarter.  The  late  storm  has  contributed  to 
get  the  dunghills  all  carried  out  to  tlic  fields,  and  to  consume  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  fodder  by  the  winter  stock. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop,  ^tO  far  as  we  have  tried  '^U 
seems  to  augur,  what  we  supposed,  a  full  average  one.  The  prices 
since  Martinmas  have  rather  declined ;  Barley,  which  before  that 
time  brought  40s.,  is  now  only  from  30s.  to  32s. ;  Wheat,  then  408.| 
now  only  from  f}2s.  to  f^js. ;  and  Oats,  just  now,  from  ISs.  to  21s*; 
Beans,  18s.  to  20s. ;  Oatmeal,  8  lib.  Dutch,  from  is.  4d.  to  ]8.6di 
the  peck.  These  prices  will  ill  accord  with  the  rates  tliat  land  has 
been  taken  at  of  late,  and  tlie  public  burdens  thereto  attached.  Uo' 
less  some  measure  is  resorted  to  by  Government,  to  afford  the  grower 
of  grain  a  greater  remuneration  for  his  labours,  many  failures  w31 
be  the  consequence  5  and  a  greater  extent  of  land  being  employeil  iB 
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the  grazing  system,  less  com  will  be  raised,  and  perhapa  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  system  of  buying  with  our  hard 
cash  from  foreigners,  what  we  might  raise  at  home  in  Briuin  and  Ire* 
landff  if  proper  encouragement  were  afforded  the  farmen — Jan,  SO. 

Morat^hire  Qjaarterly  Report* 

The  late  favourable  harvest  was  followed  by  a  mild  and  fresh  au« 
tiunn»  allowing  the  last  sown  wheat  to  be  laid  down  nearly  in  as  good 
order  as  what  was  laid  down  in  September,  and  to  get  into  braird 
before  the  middle  of  December,  when  we  had  a  fortnight  of  very 
hard  frost,  which  retarded  its  progress  for  a  little.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  January  it  had  a  very  promising  appearance ;  since  that 
time  we  have  had  three  weeks  of  most  intense  frost  and  snow,  not 
only*  preventing  carting  of  dung,  but  entirely  preventing  getting  tur- 
nips for  cattle,  or  even  theip  doing  any  good  upon  what 'might  have 
been  taken  up  before  its  commencement.  Most  people  have  substi- 
tuted a  feed  of  potatoes  once  a  day  to  tlie  cattle  meant  for  the  spring 
market,  when  turnips  failed- altogether;  but  afler  all  that  could  be 
done,  they  rather  lost  flesh  than  gained  any  in  that  time  ;  and  this 
season,  as  far  as  yet  gone,  may  be  considered  unfavourable  for  win- 
ter feeding ;  nor  will  the  stackyards  stand  out  so  full  towards  spring 
as  might  have  been  expected  in  autumn,  perhaps  owing  to  the  idea 
of  fulness  of  provender  causing  it  to  be  dealt  out  witli  a  less  sparing 
hand. 

Markets  for  Grain  have  'kept  very  steady  during  the  last  quarter. 
Wheat,  from  27s.  6d.  to  30s. ;  Barley,  30s.  to  S4s.  per  boll ;  and  Oats, 
84fl.  to  278.  per  boll  of  five  firlots ;  very  low  prices,  taking  into  con- 
sideration high  land-rents,  taxes,  and  the  heavy  expense  of  labour. 
This  induced  the  freeholders,  at  the  last  county  meeting,  to  draw  up 
a  petition  to  be  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for  an  amendment 
in  the  Corn-laws  respecting  importation  ;  an  application  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  general,  and  lead  to  effectual  measures  for  the 
security  of  tiie  farmers  in  the  corn  districts,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
the  landed  proprietors  ultimately. 

During  the  greater  part  of  last  three  weeks,  the  mills  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin  were  stopt  from  working  by  frost ;  and  the 
stock  of  flour  was  so  small,  that  for  ten  days  there  was  no  wheat 
bread  to  be  had  in  Elginj  nor  would  there  have  been  any  meal,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  remainder  of  crop  1812,  purchased  by  the  Magis- 
trates'for  tlie  use  of  the  town,  which  would  not  sell  while  there  was 
a  supply  of  new  in  the  market,  at  any  price;  it  sells  just  now  at 
Is.  6d.  per  peck  of  9  lib. ;  and  butcher-meat  5d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  of 

17^  oz— 27-  Jdiu 

Perthshire  Quarterlj/  Report, 

Ahsirnct  of  the  IVeather  for  the  Current  Quarter, 

Number  of         Nuinl;cr  of       Quantity  of  3Xean  Tcxnpcra* 

Fair  Da}S. .       Roiay  D^ys.  Rain.  lure. 

Ro?ember            17                13  1.736  37*308 

l)ecember            21                10  '  1.305  SG.951 

AtoUary  2G  2  24-.08O 

H2 
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The  approach  of  winter  during  the  iponth  of  November  wi»  Wf 
gradual.    The  tliermometer  never  was  so  low  as  the  freezing  pointr 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  and  there  was  no  severe  Iroit 
till  towards  tJie  end.     From  the  9th  to  the  1 2th.  it  blew  violefltly 
from  the  west*  with  occasional  showers — the  barometer  at  the  sanift 
time  very  low ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  month  was  by  no  means  un* 
favourable  to  the  farmer.     The  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable 
to  December ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  worth  observing^ 
that  on  the  24th  of  the  month,  a  Reld,  within  three  miles  of  Perth, 
was  sown  with  wheat  af>er  turnips  ;  and  presented,  Vhen  finished,  s 
specimen  of  work,  of  which  the  best  ploughman  in  the  kingdooi 
need  not  have  been  ashamed,  in  the  month  of  October.     A  more 
favourable  December,  indeed^  is  seldom  e?tperienced.     Very  difir* 
ent,  however,  must  be  the  report  of  the  succeeding  month.     Except 
the  three  last  the  mean  temperature  of  every  day  has  been  bdmr 
82 :  and  of  course  almost  all  field  operations  have  been  suspended. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  depression  of  the  thermometer,  in  cer- 
tain situations,  that  the  thermometrical  registers  for  the  last  70  yean 
have  been  examined,  to  discover  something  equal  to  it ; — and,  like 
all  other  extraordinary  occurrences,  the  last  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  extraordinary.     There  are  some,  indeed,  of  the  old  school, 
who  have  dared  to  think  otherwise.     Trusting  more  to  natural  than 
artificial  thermometers,  they  maintain   that  the  frost  has  been  yiv 
qiienily  as  severe  in  the  last  70  years,  as  at  this  time.     It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  denied,  that  the  effects  of  the  frost  have  been  felt  more . 
severely,  as  well  as  for  a  longer  period,  than  at  present ;  though 
probably  it  has  seldom  been  so  intense.     The  greatest  depression  of 
the  thermometer  observed  here  (120  feet  above  the  Tay)  was  25 
below  freezing,  or  7  above  zero,  as  indicated  by  various  thermo- 
meters; and,  among  others,   by  one  of  Miller  and  Adie's  regis- 
tering ones.     This  took  place  in  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th. 
On  the  1 1th,  there  was  a  fall  of  snow  of  6  or  8  inches  deep.    The 
last  three  days  have  been  soft ;  but  the  frost  set  in  again  laist  night, 
imd  continues. 

The  rnarkets,  after  the  date  of  last  Report,  continued  to  fall, 
^nd  remained  till  very  lately  almost  stationary'.  Within  the  last  ten 
days,  they  have  looked  up ;  but  whether  the  change  is  to  be  pr^ 
gressive,  and  ultimately  permanent, — or  whether  it  is  one  of  thobt 
fluctuations,  for  which  it  would  appear  nobody  can  account,  it  wouIq 
be  idle  to  speculate.  The  effects  of  the  present  prices,  if  they  con- 
linue,  will  soon  speak  in  language  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  th< 
Perth  market,  there  is  little  doing,  owing  to  the  navigation  of  thi 
river  being  shut.  The  present  prices  for  the  best  grain  are  nearl] 
as  follows. — Wheat,  358. ;  Darley,  32s. ;  Oats,  2l8. ;  Oatmeal,  li 
5d.  per  peck.  The  last  article  has  advanced,  on  account  of  tW 
greater  part  of  the  mills  being  stopped. 

As  the  snow  still  continues  almost  to  cover  the  ground,  the  bum 
yard  is  the  only  resource  for  feeding  stocks    There  doles  not  appei" 
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however,  to  be  any  dread  of  a  scarcity  of  fodder.  Tliere  18  reason 
indeed  to  fear  that  the  potatoes  (in  low  situations  particularly)  and 
perhapa  the  tumipsy  have  not  altogether  escaped,  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions having  been  found  altogether  inadequate  to  resist  the  frost 
of  the  last  three  weeks.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  feeding  off  the  fat  cattle.  The  sheep-stock  is  like  to  be 
very  expensive,  if  the  price  of  hay  be  reckoned  ;  and  there  is  rea- 
SOQ  to  doubt,  whether  even  a  very  extraordinary  price  for  mutton 
will  indemnify  the  feeder. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  present  state  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  this  country  in  particular,  without  comparing  it  to 
what  it  was  two  years  ago ; — and  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  the 
comparison  cannot  but  oHbrd  the  most  lively  and  unfeigned  pleasure. 
As  a  nation,  we  stand  more  proudly  preeminent  now,  than  at  any 
£nnner  period  of  our  history.  Providence  seems  to  have  bestowed 
on  us  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  as  a  reward  for  our  generous  per- 
severance in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 

How  deeply  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that,  by  the  contiouance  of  laws, 
<u>nfessedly  inapplicable  to  present  times  and  circumstances,  the  Bri- 
tish Farmer  is  the  only  person  who  does  not  participate  in  the  glori- 
ous boon  ? — 29.  Jan» 

Ross-shire  Qjnarterly  Report*  ' 

Ai<THOUGH  we  have  had  a  full  proportion  of  winter  weather  in 
this  northern  part  of  the  country,  still  there  has  not  been  much  tem- 
pest, so  as  to  render  the  season  uncommonly  severe.  A  storm  of 
frost  and  snow  set  in  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  continued,  with 
little  exception,  during  the  remainder  of  that  montli ;  obliging  us  to 
TCMrt  to  carting  dung,  and  similar  work,  while  the  ploughs  are 
StopU  Nearly  dfl  December,  we  had  fine  fresh  weatlier,  which  was 
most  favourable  for  brairding  the  late  sown  fields  of  wheat — ^for  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  the  turnip  stock — and  forwarding  the 
turning  over  of  the  stubble-fields.  Frost  set  in  again  on  the  30th  of 
December ;  but  did  not  become  so  hard  as  to  stop  the  ploughs  till 
the  first  day  of  the  year;  and  since  then,  we  have  had  a  most  set- 
tl€4  intense  storm.  At  the  same  time,  excepting  a  violent  day  of 
drift  and  snow  on  the  21st  current;  and  the  extraordinary  intensity 
of  the  frost,  the  weatlier  has  been  otherwise  moderate.  The  turnip- 
stpck,  which  had  gained  greatly  in  condition  during  the  fine  weather 
ia  December,  unavoidably  fell  off  (even  those  supplied  with  hay), 
while  this  very  severe  frost  continued.  Since  the  24th  current,  we 
have  different  times  had  a  prospect  of  a  j^entle  thaw ;  but  have  as 
often  been  disappointed,  by  a  succession  of  frost.  So  far,  however, 
has  it  afforded  relief  to  the  stock,  by  softening  the  turnips  ;  but  the 
wster-mills,  which  were  frozen  about  three  weeks  ago,  arc  still  mo- 
tionless, which  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience,  in  the  want 
^  grinding,  and  also  in  thrashing,  to  those  who  depend  upon  that 
P^wer. 
*   It  is  ^ident  that  the  turnip-fields  have  suffered  considerably  bji 
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the  frost ;  as  many  of  the  early  sown  white  and  red  kinds  Will  ^ 
with  the  rot.  The  yellow  and  Swedish  seem  quite  sound.  It  assur* 
edly  will  be  advantageous  to  send  carts  through  the  fields,  and  pick 
out  all  those  damaged,  to  be  first  used  ;  but  in  doing  so,  the  carts 
should  be  made  to  enter  at  one  end  of  the  drills,  and  go  out  at  the 
other ;  whereby  the  sound  part  of  the  crop  would  not  be  hurt  by  the 
horses  or  wheels  turning'  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

Scarcely  any  price  for  corn  can  be  mentioned;  as  almost  the  whole 
that  has  been  done  in  disposing  of  it,  has  been  by  the  farmers  ship- 
))ing  on  their  own  account,  and  consigning  to  the  London  market. 
It  has  principally  been  Wheat  they  have  sent ;  and  the  sales  of  it 
have  commonly  been  made  at  from  7 Is.  to  77s.  per  quarter ;  Barley 
and  Oats,  almost  unsaleable ;  Oatmeal  sells  at  27s.  to  28s.  per  9 
stones  ;  but  owing  to  the  mills  being  stopt,  has  lately  advanced  to 
.'^Os.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  report  regarding  markets  for  live-stock 
during  the  last  quarter,  it  not  being  a  droving  season  of  the  year. 
Should  good  fresh  weather  soon  set  in,  there  is  no  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  spring  work  will  be  behind — ploughing  in  general  being 

well  advanced. 28.  Jan. 

Roxburghshire  Quarterly  Report* 

The  favourable  opinion  that  was  entertained  of  the  state  of  the 
present  crop  at  the  date  of  our  last  report,  has  been  most  fully  ve- 
rified upon  further  trial.  It  is  universally  found  to  be  most  excel- 
lent in  quality,  and  abundant  in  quantity,  consequently  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  grain.  At  this 
period,  Wheat  of  the  first  quality  is  selling  about  48s.  per  boll  of 
6  Winchester  bushels  ;  Barley  about  28s.  and  Oats  about  20s.  Not- 
withstanding the  additional  quantity,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
these  prices  will  not  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  the  high  rents  lately 
given  for  land,  and  the  extensive  public  burdens  now  attached  to  it ; 
but  we  hope  such  an  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  existing  com 
laws,  as  will  hold  out  to  the  cultivator  a  sufficient  security  and  in- 
ducement for  his  exertions. 

Most  fortunately  all  descriptions  of  field  labour  were  in  the  utmost 
state  of  forwardness  at  the  end  «f  the  year,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  clover  ley  having  been  ploughed  in  the  best  condition  for  the 
ensuing  crop.  About  the  beginning  of  January,  a  very  severe  storm 
set  in,  which  has  continued  with  almost  unabated  severity  up  to  this 
period.  The  quantity  of  snow  was  greater  than  has  occurred  for 
3nany  years,  and  the  continued  rigour  of  the  frost  for  three  weeks  al- 
most unexampled.  Except  for  the  quantity  of  snow,  this  must  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  winter  Wheat  and 
the  Turnip  crops  ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  rendered  it  extremely 
difHcult  and  expensive  to  procure  food  for  the  feeding  stock ;  and  we 
are  likewise  much  afraid  that  the  time  and  food  have  been  nearly  lost» 
as  the  sheep  appear  to  be  very  little,  if  any  better  than  they  were  at 
the  commencement  of  the  storm.  The  practice  of  storing  Turnips 
ior  Cattle,  where  it  was  adopted,  has  proved  a  great  conveniencci 
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as  veil  as  aa.  essential  benefit ;  and  will«  we  trust,  in  future,  lead  to 
the  tnore  general  practice  of  what  we  haVe  always  considered  a  most 
excellent  system  in  the  turnip  husbandry.  The  Turnip  crop  has 
proved  fuUy  an  average  one  in  this  district.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  the  unusually  high  price  at  which  feeding  stock  was  purchased, 
they  have  been  more  in  demand,  and  let  at  higher  prices  than  last 
year ;  best  crops  and  situation  at  six  pounds  per  English  acre,  or 
6d«  per  week.  However,  the  feeder  has  been  most  amply  remuner- 
ated for  his  trouble  and  outlay  of  money.  The  price  of  Fat  Stock 
at  Morpeth  market,  for  these  (hree  months  past,  has  been  unusually 
hijgh  for  so  early  a  period  of  the  season ;  best  Beef  about  10s.  and 
Mutton  lis.  per  English  stone,  sinking  the  oiFaL 

trom  the  cheering  prospect  and  happy  change  that  has  already 
taken  place  in  political  events,  Wool  has  experienced  a  very  consi- 
derable advance,  particularly  short  or  Cheviot  wool ;  several  parcels 
of  which  that  were  not  disposed  of  at  Yetholm  Fair,  have  since 
been  sold  fully  20  per  cent,  higher  than  could  be  obtained  for  them  at 
that  period.— Jia;2.  30. 

Wigtonshire  Qiiarterly  Report,  v 

The  division  of  the  year  now  ending,  has  exhibited  unusual  ex- 
tremes  of  temperature.  Towards  the  commencement,  dreadfully 
rainy  and  tempestuous.  During  the  middle  of  winter,  calm,  mild 
and  serene.  Towards  the  conclusion,  frosts,  snows  and  storms,  such 
as  Seldom  have  been  experienced  in  this  climate,  have  desolated  the 
Cace  of  nature. 

During  this  latter  period,  the  farmer's  chief  attention  has  been  di- 
Tected  to  the  preservation  of  his  live-stock,  and  that  alone  has  been 
a  work  of  .difficulty  and  perseverance.  Amongst  the  fleecy  inhabi- 
tents  of  moors  and  mountains,  considerable  destruction  must  hav^ 
been  nnavoidable ;  and  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  loss, 
greater  or  less,  will  ultimately  be  sustained  throughout  all  descrip- 
tions of  stock ;  for  such  extrende  trials  must  both  diminish  and  waste 
almost  all  kinds  of  food  and  provender,  besides  rendering  in  some 
degree  unwholesome  the  remainder  of  the  quantity.  To  Potatoes 
and  Turnips  these  remarks  especially  apply ;  and  if  the  season  con* 
tinue  rigid  and  severe,  all  the  abundance  of  last  harvest  may  not  be 
adequate  to  any  calculations  of  superfluity. 

Tlie  great  and  sudden  depression  upon  the  prices  of  grain,  was 
certsunly  not  altogether  expected  by  farmers.  As  to  the  real  causes 
there  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion.  That  the  chief  cause 
was  the  abundant  and  excellent  crop  of  last  year,  few  can  venture 
tor  deny  ;  but  it  is  also  very  probable  that  the  auspicious  renewal  of 
our  political  and  commercial  relations  with  a  great  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent,  has  in  a  considerable  degree  influenced  the  com 
trade*  Not  only  have  foreign  importations  been  made,  but  there  is 
a  sort  of  moral  effect  produced,  which  excites  a  dread  of  speculation  ; 
and  time  is  required  to  restore  the  trade  to  its  proper  level.  In  the 
limey  it  is  highly  right  that,  the  landed  interest  should  urge  a 
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revision  of  the  Corn  Laws^  and  in  this  county  soniething  of  the  land 
is  already  on  foot. 

The  Taxes  paid  by  the  landed  and  agricultural  interest  are  so  cnor- 
xnousy  that  a  very  dight  consideration  of  the  subject  must  conyince 
both  the  Legislature  and  Administrationi  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer  alone  can  render  the  payment  of  these  taxes  posuUe,  and 
that  this  prosperity  can  only  be  ensured  by  lec;al  enactments  permit- 
ing  the  value  of  produce  to  keep  pace  with  tne  still  declining  Talne 
of  the  medium  of  trade. 

At  same  time,  some  well  disposed  people  seem  to  startle  at  the  ap« 
parent  approach  of  peace.  It  would  be  melancholy  if  there  were  any 
real  occasion  for  such  apprehensions.  It  is  understood  that  in  former 
times  the  prices  of  grain  have  been  at  least  as  high  in  Britain  during 
peace  as  during  war,  and  at  any  rate  during  peace  allowance  must 
be  made  for  a  diminution  in  the  national  expenditures  while  new 
sources  of  commerce  open,  and  a  restoration  takes  plac^  of  public 
confidence. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  to  repeat  a  remark  often  made, 
viz.  That  agriculture  a£Fords  the  only  foundation,  but  that  commerce 
and  manufactures,  accompanied  by  the  sciences  and  arts,  are  indis* 
pensably  lequisite  in  completing  the  splendid  structure  of  national 
refinement  and  prosperity ; — ^that  these  great  branches  should  ad- 
vance together ;  and  that  the  advocates  of  each  should  rejoice  m  thf 
success  of  the  whole — Jan.  SI, 


ENGLAND. 

(Cumberland  Quarterly  Report, 
During  the  last  six  months,  the  weather  has  been  remarkably  fa^ 
vourable  for  all  farming  operations,  excepting  the  present  one,  which 
has  been  very  severe.  Grain  of  every  description  yields  remarkably 
well,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Potatoes  are  very  abundant ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  fear  they  have  suffered  considerably  in  many  in- 
stances from  the  frost.  Turnips  are  an  unequal  crop,  and  the  in- 
jury they  have  sustained  from  the  late  weather,  is  not  fully  known. 
J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  had  stacked  nearly  all  his  turnips  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  frost,  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  a  better  plan,  than  suffering  them  to  continue  in  the  fields. 
Some  of  Mr  Curwen's  neighbours  have  merely  covered  their  Tur- 
nips with  earth,  and  they  promise  to  do  very  well.  Mr  Curwen 
thatches  his  according  to  the  method  so  clearly  described  in  one  of 
the  former  Numbers  of  your  valuable  Magazine.  Mr  Curwen  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press,  an  account  of  his  tour  through  Ireland — ^we  ex« 
pect  he  will  render  this  a  valuable  work,  calculated  to  enlighten  the 
politician,  and  instruct  the  farmer.  From  a  deep  conviction,  that 
no  patriot  nor  agriculturist  can  return  from  Ireland,  without  acquir- 
ing much  valuable  information  on  some  subjects  intimately  connect- 
ed, with  the  happiness  of  these  kingdoms,  we  look  with  considerable 
jtnxiety  for  the  appearance  of  this  publicatron.     If  bis  object  is  to 
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in  the  admiration  of  posterity,  or  secure  the  applause  of  the  pre* 
It  age»  he  ought  to  consider,  this  can  he  effected  only  by  diligent 
K>uri  and  accurate  observation.  That  the  work  may  do  him  ho- 
uf)  is  our  most  earnest  wish ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  if  your  Rertew^ 
its  appearance,  may  find  matter  for  praise,  and  hot  for  censure. 
e  considers  the  burning  of  clay  for  manure,  one  of  the  most  useful 
ricultural  practices  in  Ireland.  Fiorin,  particularly  on  moss  ioil^ 
thinks  will  succeed  with  manure  ;  and  careful  attention  to  the  re- 
)yal  of  other  plants.  Wheat,  10s.  Winchester* ;  Oats,  9s.  4rd« } 
irley,  5s.  2d.  per  bushel — ^28.  Jan. 

Letter Jrom  the  Neighbourhood  ofLancaster^  Jan.  28. 
Since  last  quarter,  we  have  witnessed  two  extremes  in  the  weatherf 
ch  as  were  perhaps  never  known  before  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
changed  from  wet  and  cold  on  the  24<th  of  November,  to  remark*  . 
ly  mild  dry  frost,  which  continued  till  the  Sd  December,  when 
)st  gradually  left  us  without  snow  or  rain ;  and  the  ground  became 
as  fine  mellow  condition  as  in  September,  and  gave  many  an  op* 
rtnnity  of  finishing  wheat-seeding  on  potatoe  and  turnip  lands, 
lis  fine  and  open  weather  continued  till  the  27di,  when  the  frost 
mmenced,  and  immediately  became  severe ;  and  has  continued 
thout  intermission  till  the  present  time.  There  is  now  some  pros- 
ct  of  a  thaw,  although  it  freezes  in  the  nights.  About  the  1st  of 
s  month,  "we  had  a  uight  fall  of  snow;  and  on  the  15th  another* 
lich  made  it  about  four  inches  in  depth,  which  is  more  than  often 
Is  here.  The  present  frost,  has  been  exceeded  by  none  for  severity 
i  continuance  in  Lancashire  for  about  thirty  years.  The  thermo- 
fter  on  the  17  th  of  this  month,  was  as  low  as  8^  Several  people 
re  been  frozen  to  death.  Many  have  suffered  great  inconvenience 
in  the  scarcity  of  water  and  fuel ;  all  the  navigations  being  frozen  up, 
o  springs  and  wells,  never  known  to  freeze  before.  Half  the  po* 
oes  in  the  country,  are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  it;  which  has 
sed  the  price  of  sound  ones  nearly  double.  We  are  very  doubtful 
d  anxious  for  even  Swedish  Turnips,  llie  snow  in  some  of  the 
unties  to  the  south  of  us,  must  have  been  very  deep,  as  the  mail 
»m  London  was  detained  four  days ;  a  circumstance  not  in  the  me« 
>ry  of  any  person  before  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
Markets  for  grain  are  now  very  low,  to  the  great  discouragement 
the  corn  farmer,  who  must  use  every  exertion  to  avoid  being  a 
(cr  by  his  business.  The  farms  let  in  this  neighbourhood  within 
e  last  two  or  three  years,  have  been  at  very  high  rents:  this,  along 
th  the  poor,  and  every  other  tax,  will  make  it  impossible,  if  things 
ntinuc  as  they  now  are,  for  the  com  farmer  on  middling  soils  te 
ike  taAs  dieet.  It  must  be  regretted,  that  amidst  the  burst  of  fes- 
itv  and  joy,  which  justly  pervades  almost  all  ranks  in  society,  from 
e  nappy  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  war,  the  British  farmer, 
10  raises  food  and  clothing  for  the  whole,  is  forced  to  take  a  price 
f  liif  grain,  which  is  not  adequate  to  the  labour  and  expense  of 
bing  it.    Dependence  on  foreign  supply,  roust  be  the  next  step. 
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ivhipli  is  always  an  uDcertainty ;  and  the  result  must  be  ruin  to  the 
fanner,  and  misery  to  the  country.  The  markets  have  been  well 
supplied  since  harvest,  indeed  frequently  glutted  with  grain  ;  there- 
fore, we  may  infer,  that  there  b  not  a  larger  proportion  than  usual 
at  this  season  in  the  hands  of  farmers^  and  but  a  small  quantity  in 
the  possession  of  merchants  or  speculators,  as  they  have  never  yet 
ventured  to  purchase  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  early  sown 
l/^lieats  looked  well  before  the  frost;  but  now  there  is  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  verdure  where  th^  showed  a  beautiful  green  ;  but  this 
will  perhaps  be  serviceable,  where  it  was  too  fonvard  and  luxuriant. 
The  produce  of  last  crop  here,  is  not  so  abundant  as  we  are  led  to 
suppose  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Lean  cattle  for  feeding,  have  been  eagerly  sought  after.  Horses 
at  Preston  fair,  were  in  request;  particularly,  those  for  the  army. 
High  prices  were  given  for  Nag  and  Carriage  Horses  ;  good  ones  are 
scarce*  Fat  Cattle  have  fetched  good  prices.  Beef,  8d.  to.  9d. ; 
3Iutton,  9d. ;  Pork,  8^d.  per  lib.  and  sink  the  offal.  Grain  as  fol- 
lows— Wheat,  10s.  6d.  ;  Oats,  45.  6d.;  Beans,  6s.  8d.;  Barley, 
5$.  8d.  all  per  Winchester  bushel. ;  Butter,  Is.  6d.  per  18  oz. ; 
Oatmeal,  21.  per  load  of  240  lib. 

Lcttcrjrom  Liverpool^  21  ih  January* 

Soon  after  our  last  report,  and  as  we  then  expected,  the  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  both  here  and  in  London,  declined  very  ra- 
pidly ;  and,  during  the  last  three  months,  very  little  business  has  been 
done  here  in  the  corn  trade.  Most  of  the  supplies  have  been  had 
from  tlie  farmers  in  tliis  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  particularly 
since  the  present  intense  frost  set  in ;  which  has  froze  up  all  our  in- 
land navigations;  and  shut  us  out  completely  from  the  interior ;  but 
having  now  the  appearance  of  a  tliaw,  it  is  very  probable  we  shall 
have  more  doing  in  a  little  time. 

We  have  had  for  a  length  of  time  very  unfavourable  winds  for  ar- 
jlvals  from  Ireland,  &c. ;  and  although  our  demand  was  very  limit- 
ed, still  the  supplies  of  Wheat  were  scarcely  equal  to  it ;  and,  in 
consequence,  fine  Scotch  white  Wheat  has  improved  in  value  full  2s. 
our  bushel  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  :  But  we  look  upon  this 
advance  to  be  only  of  short  duration;  because  the  season  of  the  year 
is  now  arrived,  when  this  market,  as  well  as  most  others,  may  ex- 
pect to  be  well  supplied  from  all  quarters  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  high* 
)y  probable,  when  a  change  in  the  weather  takes  place,  that  the 
prices  of  Wheats  will  be  lower. 

Since  the  canals  were  frozen  up — have  had  no  demand  for  Barley, 
Oats,  and  Beans  ;  and  our  quotations  of  those  articles  may  be  con- 
sidered completely  nominal.  In  some  of  the  large^manufacturing 
towns,  they  have  experienced  some  little  inconvenience  from  the 
scarcity  of  Flour,  (many  of  the  mills  being  frozen  up),  which  oc- 
casioned an  advance  in  prices ;  but  a  considerable  reduction  may  be 
now  daily  expected :  Oatmeal  continues  plentiful;  and  has  had  no 
advance. 
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Accompanying  this,  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter,  * 
written  by  a  Mr  Sanders,  of  this  town,  to  many  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  J.  Pamell's  Bill,  for  an  alteration 
in  the  existing  Corn-Laws.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr  S.,  and  others 
of  this  town,  Uiat  Sir  J.  P.  will  carry  his  bill  next  session; — not,  how- 
ever, as  at  first  proposed,  but  in  a  modified  form.  The  Ministry  are 
understood  not  to  interfere ;  but  the  landed  interest  will  no  doubt 
have  a  very  powerful  influence.  With  reference  to  our  Importation 
List,  &c.  which  comparatively  speaking  is  Very  trifling,  we  are,  &c« 


Prices  of  Tuesday's  Market.    (25.  Jamiart/,) 


Wheat,  English  Sf  Welsh 
„      Scotch, 
„       Irish, 
„       Foreign,     .    - 

Flour,  English,  fine, 
„      -    -    -     2d,     . 
„      Irish,       fine,     • 
„    -    -    .     2d,    .     - 

Barley,  English,     -.    - 
„       Scotch, 

Beans,  English^  •  .  • 
„  Scotch,  -  -  - 
„       Irish,     -  '  -    -    - 

Oats,  Potatbe,  English, 
y.      Common      do. 
„     Potatoe,  Scotch, 
„      Common      do.     - 
9,      Potatoe,  Irish,    - 
„      Common,  do.    - 

Ifalt,  English, 


-  I2s.6d.-12s.  9d.-lS6.0d. 
12s. 
lis. 

.     12s, 

63s.  Od.-65s.  Od. 

-  56s.  0d.-60s.  Od. 

-  608.  Od.-63s.  Od. 

-  54s.  Od.-56s.  Od. 

6s.  6d.*  6s.'9d.-  7s.  Od. 


per  70  lib. 


per  240  lib. 


-    6s.3d'.-  6s.  6dl-  6s*.  9d!rP^^^  ^*- 


fine,    - 


4Ss.0d.-50s.0d. 
46s.  0d.-48s.  Odi 
47s:  Od.-48s.Od. 

•  48^d.-  4s.  8d. 

-  48.  Od—  4s.  3d. 
4si4d.-  4s.  6d. 

-  4s.  Od.-  4s.  3d« 

-  4s.  3d.-  4s.  6d. 

•  3s.  9d.-  4s.  Od. 

108.6d.-lls.0d. 
12s,  Od. 


h 


Quarter. 


►per  45  lib. 


>  p.  36  qrts. 


•  This  letter  came  to  hand  |  but  too  late  for  being  inserted  in  this 
Namber.— Con. 
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Northumberland  Quarterly  Report. 
From  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  i4th»  we  had  variable  weather« 
mat  falls  of  rain»  and  ftormy  high  winds.     On  the  14th,  the  froft  fet 
in*  and  on  the  17th  a  confiderable  hXL  of  fnow^  which  conttnued  till  the 
loth  :  from  thence  to  the  24th  was  frefli ;  on  which  day  a  hard  froil 
commenoedy  and  continued  to  the  3d  of  December.     The  fucceeding 
week  was  moftly  wet,  and  very  cold.     On  the  loth  the  froft  fet  in  a* 
gain  ;  and»  with  the  exception  of  the  24th  and  25th  of  December,  has 
continued  uncommonly  feVere  ever  iince.     No  fnow  accompanied  the 
firoft  untiL  the  4th  January  ;  from  that  day,  through  the  whole  of  the 
month,  there  has  been  repeated  falls  of  fnow,  and  in  greater  abundance 
than  mod  perfons  remember  to  have  feen.     The  roads  are  every  where 
blocked  up ;  and  no  pafFage  for  carriages  in  moft  places  for  the  bft 
fortnight ;  for  though  the  fnow  has  been  repeatedly  cut  through,  it  fel- 
4om  remauied  two  days  before  the  road  was  blown  •up  again. 

Of  the  laft  three  months,  fbmewhat  more  than  two*thirds  has  been 
froft,  which  has  occafioned  much  land  to  renuin  unploughed  that  ought 
to  have  been  done,  and  will  of  courfe  make  an  increafe  of  employment 
for  the  fpring  months. 

The  priees  of  fat  ftock  have  been  iocreafing  of  late.  The  prefent 
prices  are  from  88.  6d.  to  90.  6d.  for  Beef  per  ftone  of  14  lib.  fink; 
and  dfd.  to  9d.  per  lib.  fink,  for  Mutton. 

Cora  markets  have  been  uncommonly  dull ;  efpecudly  for  Wheat. 
Barley  and  Oats  are  fomewhat  on  the  advance.  The  prefent  prices  are. 
Wheat,  from  7s.  6d.  to  8$.  perbufliel  Winchefter.  Barley  from  4s.  8d. 
to  58. ;  and  Oats  from  38.  to  3s.  6d. — 29.  Jan. 

Quarterly  Jleport  for  Nottinghamshire. 
Thb  weather  being  favourable  for  the  lalter  wheat-fowing,  a  greater 
quantity  has  been  done  than  ufual,  particularly  on  fandy  foUs ;  and  the 
appearance,  before  the  ftorm  fet  in,  was  generally  good  ;  but  there  is  a 
confiderable  breadth  not  yet  out  of  the  ground.    Turnips  are  a  good 
crop,  and  have  been  fold  at  from  4].  to  61.  6s.  per  acre,  to  be  eaten^on 
the  ground.     They  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  much  injured  by  the  wea- 
ther (  but  this  may  be  expeded,  if  the  prefent  thaw  is  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  more  fift>ft.     There  are  more  Swedifh  Turnips  than  ufual  ; 
they  are  likely  to  prove  a  moft  valuable  crop  to  the  grower;   and, 
without  doubt,  the  culture  of  them  will  be  further  extended.     The  belt 
crops  are  obtained  by  the  Northumberland  fyftem  of  drilling,  which  is 
pra6iifed  by  a  few.     Potatoes  have  been  plentiful,  and  fold  at  from  4s* 
to  5s.  per  fack,  weight  two  cwt.  ;  but  as  many  are  fpoiled  by  the  froft, 
it  may  advance  the  price.     The  growing  crops  of  Seeds  and  Clovers  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  well  fet,  and  had  a  luxuriant  appearance  before  Chrift- 
mas.     From  the  large  quantity  of  Hay  on  hand,  (which  is  worth  from 

2L  to  5I.  per  ton),  and  the  good  quality  of  the  ft  raw,  ftore  beafts  are 
kely  to  be  kept  in  ^ir  condition.  The  farmer's  work,  this  laft  month, 
his  chiefly  been  carting  manure  and  compoft,  thrafhing,  and  carrying 
out  com,  which  has  filled  the  markets ;  and  there  has  been  much  under- 
Aiiaing  completed,  likewife  in  hedging  and  ditching ;  and  the  pr9vid- 
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ing  Turnips  for  flock  has  bten  an '  extraordiaary  laborious  work,  owing 
■   to  the  hard  froft  and  the  repeated  £dls  of  fnow.     When  pradicable, 
the  plough  will  be  refumed,  which  has  now  been  laid  aiide  about  five 
weeks.     Corn  of  all  (brts  fold  at  a  fair  price  for  a  fhort  time  after  har- 
veft ;  but  in  November  there  was  a  moft  ferious  depreffiout  fince  which 
time  there  has  been  almoft  a  gradual  advance  till  lately.     It  is  now  low- 
eringy  perhaps  owing  to  the  froft ,  and  general  thrafhing.     Wheat  yieldi 
well  from  the  ftraw ;  is  in  general  of  good  quality  ;  and  now  feUing 
from  9s.  to  I  OS.  6d.  per  Winchefter  buftiel  of  65  lib.  weight  and  fine  ^ 
Rye  from  6s.  to  78.  per  bufhel.     Barley  is  about  an  average  cropt  of 
good  quality,  and  great  weight ;  worth  from  40s.  to  43s.  per  quarter, 
Oats  are  a  good  produce,  and  from   248.  to  308.  per  quarter.    -Fine 
Potatoe  Oats  33s.  per  quarter  ;  and  Beans  about  6a«  6d.  per  buAel  ; 
a  partial  crop  ;  very  good  in  many  fituations,  and  the  reverfe  ia  foae  of 
the  unenclosed  clay  fields.    New  Malt,  los.  6d.  and  lis*  per  buflieL 
Fat  beads  are  rather  fcarce,  and  are  fold  at  i  is.  per  ftone  of  14  lib. 
finking  offal.     Fat  Sheep  are  more  plentiful ;  but  prime  are  worth  lid. 
per  lib.  and  fink  offal^     Pork,   98.  6d.  tb   los.  66,  per  flone,  and  fink 
offal ;  and  Veal  fcarce,  and  fold  for  i  id.  per  lib.  and  fink  offal.     But- 
ter from  i8d.  to  2od.  per  lib.     Store  beafts,  and  Cows  in  calf,  were  well 
fold  at  the  Newark  December,  and  Nottingham  Plow-day  fairs.     There 
will  be  but  few  fold  till  the  March  fairs  at  Nottingham,  Newark*; and 
Retford.     The  price  of  Horfcs  of  every  dcfcription,  except  hunters^ 
lowered  about  Michaelmas  ;  but  thofe  that  are  ufefid  are  now  more  in- 
quired  after.     Pigs  of  all  forts  are  extremely  high.     The  Wool  trade 
is  briik  ;  foreft,  and  all  fine  wools  being  confiderably  advanced^;  and  the 
paflure,  or  long  wool,  (of  which  there  is  none  in  the  grower's  hands), 
is  confiderably  higher  than  ever  was  known. — Jam  28. 

Letter  Jrom  a  Correspondent  near  Devizes,  Janvary  28. 
'  Every  philanthrophic  heart  mud  rejoice  at  the  delightful  profpeft 
of  a  fpeedy,  honourable,  and  lafUng  peace ;  and  perish  the  idea  that 
farmers  do  not  participate  in  the  general  joy»  Diuntereftednefs  and  be* 
nevolence  are  genuine  traits  in  t)ie  firitiih  chara6ler ;  and  individual  in- 
terefis  are  fecondary  confiderations,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
public  tceaL  Man  is  formed  for  fociety  ;  Providence  has  fo  ordained, 
that  we  (hall  necefTarily  be  conneded  with  each  other  by  indiffoluble  ties 
of  moral  obligation.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment  fuppofe,  that  the  Le- 
giflature  of  thefe  kingdoms  will  be  indifferent  or  ijiatteniite  to  the  jmt 
requefts  of  the  agricultural  interests*  Rather  let  us  reft  perfectly  latis- 
fied  in  the  belief,  that  the  Government  of  thefe  realms,  which  is  ever 
ready  to  afiift  the  opprefTed  of  all  nations  under  Heaven,  and  which  fo 
fuitably  and  fo  triumphantly  has  afTilled  the  nations  of  the  Continent  ia 
their  ftruggles  for  independence,  will  feel  it  their  happiness  to  increafe 
the  internal  tvealth  of  our  favourite  ifland  ;  and,  by  giving  every  pofTible 
encouragement  to  agriculture,  and  by  impofiiig  f^uch  duties  on  the  im- 
portation  oi  foreign  corn,  and  by  fixing  fiich  a  minimum  as  fhall  enable 
the  British  farmer  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood — pay  his  numerous  cx- 
ptnses'^tiud  encourage  him  to  make  ihos€  improvements  in  liuibandryy 
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on  which  fo  much  the  internal  toealth  of  a  kingdom  depends,  and  which 
lays  fuch  a  lasting  foundation  Jbr  general  happiness  and  Juturt  ikde^ 
pendence  I  If  this  (hould  not  be  the  cafe,  (from  various  coniideratidns), 
ne  (lands  no  chance  in  point  of  competition  with  the  growers  of  foreign 
com* — The  wafte  lands  will  remain  uncultivated  ;— enclofure  a^s  will 
become  obfolete  ;  or,  to  fay  the  leafti  comparatively  of  but  little  value  ; 
^-agricultural  improvements  (to  any  extent)  muft  be  at  an  end  ;— and 
all  the  beneficial  effects  refulting  from  *  a  general  enclosure j*  will  vani(h 
•way  : — to  say  nothing  about  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  barren  land  tm 
tjohich  toe  might  grow  fwith  so  much  profit  to  ourselves  J  immense  lots  of 
Dr  Richardson* s  fovourile  Ji07  in  ! 

Our  markets  for  corn,  fince  my  lad  Report,  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining in  price.  Wool  has  advanced ;  and  is  ft  ill  advancing.  Owing 
to  the  extremely  fevere  froft,  which  has  now  laftcd  for  almoft  a  months 
in  addition  to  a  great  quantity  of  fnow  which -has  fallen,  and  which  ftill 
remains  on  the  ground,  the  progrcfs  of  agriculture  is  almoft  ftopped  ; 
and  farmers  can .  only  employ  their  horfes  and  fervants  with  thraihing« 
.  machines,  and  by  hawling  out  manure  from  their  yards  into  the  fields  ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  where  the  fnow  is  not  drifted.  To-day  the 
wind  has  fliifted,  and  a  partial  thaw  taken  place.  Some  unpleafant  ac- 
counts have  reached  the  Reporter  refpeding  whole  Jiocks  of'fheep  hav* 
ing  been  dug  out  of  the  fnow ;  but  none  have  come  within  his  notice 
or  obfervation.  If  the  weather  continues  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  will  be 
well  for  thofe  whofe  lambs  come  in  late  this  year.  Com  of  all  forta 
yields  well.  All  have  need  of  patience,  but  none  need  it  fo  much  as 
formers  ;  and  did  they  but  exemplify  it  more,  we  fhould  not  have  fo 
many  damp  famples  at  market,  or  fo  much  com  heated  in  the  banu 
We  all  admit  the  propriety  of  this^fentiment  in  theory ^  but  how  fen  of 
us  evince  it  in  our  practice  !  Let  us  hope,  that  as  we  grow  older  we 
fhall  grow  wiser  \  and  perhaps,  after  all^  there  is  nothing  like  experience 
to  teach  us  wifdom.  Hay  is  cheap,  and  fo  it  ought  to  be,  as  there  is 
an  amazing  confumption  of  it  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  at  thi^  trying 
season^  with  the  (heep,  who  through  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  are 
obliged  to  fubfift  entirely  upon  it.  Many  of  them  are  removed  into  the 
dung-yards,  and  ftay  there  night  and  day.  The  fnow  proves  very  fa- 
Tourable  for  the  young  Wheats*  Prices  of  Live  ftock  are  very  high. 
Butcher's  meat  of  all  kinds  is  dear.  Butter  exti*avagantly  fo.  Beft 
Wheat  from  82s.  to  848.  per  quarter.  Beans,  56s. ;  Peas,  50s.  to6os.; 
Barley,  42s.  per  quarter. 

There  was  a  Society  for  the  county  of  Wiltshire,  established  at 
Devizes  on  February  16th  1813,  to  be  denominated  *  The  Wiltshire 

•  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and  rewarding 

•  faithful  and  industrious  Servants  in  Husbandry.  '  The  Most  No- 
J)le  the  Marquis  of  Bath  is  the  patron  of  this  Society.  President — 
John  Bennett  esq.  There  is  a  very  respectable  list  of  vice-presidents, 
twenty-four  in  number,  in  which  are  included  several  members  of 
Parliament,  and  gentlemen  of  considerable  influence.  There  is  also 
%  Committee  of  SuperintenJancei  consisting  of  geuUemenof  general 
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ftg;TicDltaral  information,  the  major  part  of  whom  are  practical  farm- 
ers to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Treasurers  are,  Messrs  Tylie^  Sal* 
mon  &  Co.,  Devizes ;  and  the  Secretary*  Mr  John  Nicholson,  Bar* 
ford,  Salisbury. 

The  premiums  of  this  Society  are  numerous.  We  parttcolarly 
notice  the  following.  President's  premium — *'  To  the  farmer  (a 
member  of  this  Society),  whose  whole  farm,  of  not  less  than  100 
acres  of  arable  land  (besides  meadow  and  pasture)  shall  be  in  die 
cleanest  and  best  state  of  cultivation^  regard  being  had  not  only  to 
the  state  of  the  crops,  but  to  the  system  pursued,  and  ^e  perform* 
ance  of  the  ^^  hole  work  on  the  farm — A  Silver  Cup^  value  Tkaeniy 
Gwncas  I  **  Servants  in  husbandry — **  To  twenty-five  labourers  in 
husbandry,  who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot,  in  the  following  man- 
ner—a Society's  Coat  and  Buttons,  value  two  guineas  each*  Ssich 
member  of  the  Sociejty  shall  annually  be  at  liberty  to  name  a  la- 
bourer in  husbandry  (which  labourer  shall  be  able  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character  from  his  master),  whose  name  shall  be  en- 
tered on  a  small  bit  of  paper  by  the  secretary  ;  which  paper  shall 
be  folded  up  and  thrown  into  a  box,  from  which  twentif-Jive  names 
shall  be  drawn  by  an  indifferent  person,  to  receive  premiums;  and 
the  remaining  names  shall  be  destroyed.  No  person,  whose  recom- 
mendation has  been  successful,  shall  put  in  another  claim,  till  it  has 
gone  through  the  Society.  " — *'  To  four  women  (servants  in  husband- 
ry of  good  characters),  who  have  served  members  of  this  Society 
the  greatest  number  of  years  (not  less  than  six  in  the  same  ^rvice), 
on  their  producing  satisfactory  certificates  of  such  service  and  good 
behaviour — one  guinea  and  a  half  each.  *'  This  premium  cannot  be 
given  a  second  time  to  the  same  person,  till  the  expiration  of  six 

years. N.  B,  It  is  not  required  that  the  twenty- five  labourers  in 

husbandry,  for  whom  the  coats  may  be  claimed  by  balloty  shall  be 
servants  of  members  of  the  Society, 

sjimount  of  Premiums  offered  by  this  Society  for  the  year  1814. 
To  servants  and  labourers        -        -     L.135  10    0 
Cultivation  and  stock         -  -         -         82  19    0 

President's  Premium        -  -  •        21     0    0 


Total     L.239     9    0 
Letter  from  the  East  Riding  of  Torhshire^  25th  January* 
*  Encageivients  from  home  prevented  my  forwarding  you  a  Re- 
port last  November  ;  and  great  indeed  has  been  the  change  in  ^gri«- 
cultural  affairs  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  yon  in  August? 
last.    The  general  aspect  of  things  was  at  that  period  as  cheerftu  a» 
it  now  is  gloomy.     Our  harvest  was  a  good  average,  and  nothings 
beyond  it.     In  point  of  bulk,  the  stack-yards  promised  little.     Th^ 
corn,  however,  though  soft,  is  bold,  and  of  full  yield.     The  "Wholcr 
product  may  therefore  be  considered  as  not  unfavourable.     But  the- 
reduction  of  tlie  value  of  every  kind  of  grain  has  been  such  as  to  ma^ 
ceiiaUy  injure  the  growers ;  and  they  are  certainly  now  losing  montjr 
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considerablf.  The  effect  of  this  decline  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
most  seriously.  Should  it  continue,  the  event  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  The  poor  rates,  in  this  purely  a- 
l^cultoral  district,  were  never  known  so  high.  Our  labourers  cla- 
norously  cry,  ••  Give  us  work — it  is  all  we  require.  We  could  live 
if  corn  was  a  guinea  a  bushel  again  ;  for  then  work  was  plentiful, 
and  wages  good  ;  but  now  we  can  get  no  employment.  "  This  is 
lamentably  too  true.  A  general  stagnation  of  improvement  seems 
to  prevail ;  and  the  chief  consideration  of  farmers  seems  to  be,  not 
•  h'ow  shall  we  obtain  the  greatest  produce  ?  " — but  "  how  shall  we 
moit  lessen  the  expenses  of  cultivation  ?  " 

•  That  a  speedy  though  great  fall  should  have  this  effect,  I  do  not 
mean  to  contend.     Individually,  I  blame  my  countrymen  for  a  wane 

^of  spirit  to  bear  with  energy  an  evil  that  I  trust  may  be  but  tempo* 
rarj.  fiut,  in  this  place,  it  is  my  duty  to  relate  how  things  are^ 
not  how  they  ought  to  be. 

•  The  gradual  advance  of  grain  for  some  yeafs,  added  to  the  un- 
certainty of  commercial  life,  occasioned  a  prodigii>us  demand  for 
farms.  This  competition  was  of  course  productive  of  a  great  rise 
m  the  rents;  and,  notwithstanding  its  accompaniment  of  increased 
taxes,  ^nd  advance  of  labour,  all  went  on  smoothly  j  for  every  ex- 
ertion was  made  to  increase  the  produce.  Much  land,  forn:erly  un- 
productive, has  been  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence  ; 
and  all  lands  are  improved  by  the  superior  cultivation  they  have  re- 
ceived by  the  stimulus  high  prices  gave  to  the  occupiers. 

•  What  the  event,  therefore,  of  this  change  may  be,  should  it 
continue,  is  evident.  The  circumstance  of  annu.il  occupation,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  drawback  on  tliis  county,  may  then  become  fa- 
Yotirable,  as  we  are  certain  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  here  for 
less  than  from  75s.  to  85s.  per  quarter  ;  consequently,  the  loss  aris- 
ing from  present  prices  must  ruin  the  most  opulent  tenants  on  \on^ 
leases.  But  I  will  cease  to  dwell  on  a  subject  so  painfnl  to  every 
Teflecting  mind,  and  rest  in  the  hope  tliat  Parlinment  will  speedily 
place  the  British  farmers  on  an  equality  vnxh  those  on  the  Continent, 
l>y  either  removing  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  on  the  one,  or  levying 
am  equal  tax  on  the  importations  which  the  other  may  make  iuiT 
this  country.     This  done,  all  would  yet  be  well. 

.  The  season  through  the  wheat-seed  time  was,  on  the  whole,  advan- 
tageoos,  and  the  corn  got  well  out  of  the  ground.  The  mild  wea- 
ther, which  continued  during  November  and  December,  aiTorded  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  eating  up  tlie  abundance  of  latter  grass, 
which  has  occasioned  a  good  supply  of  fodder  for  the  pi'e-^ert  incle- 
snency.  The  ground  has  been  completely  frozen  up  since  the  *26*uh 
Decetnber,  and,  the  greatest  part  of  tlie^  time,  deei»ly  covered  with 
snow-  Turnips  are  not  to  be  piccured,  though- pi einihil  on  the 
ground  ;  and  the  frost  has  been  so  intense,  as  generally  tohavt  con- 
verted the  housed  stocks  into  lumps  of  ice.  This  will,  of  course, 
occasion  a  stoppage  in  the  fattening);  cf  btlh  sli^op  ar.d  cattle.  A 
\0U  XV.  NO.  «7.  I 
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very  considerable  loss  has  been  ap^ain  sustained  in  th&  former  hj  die 
rot,  which  has  been  very  fatal.  In  other  respects,  saving*  the  low 
price  of  grain,  the  general  aspect  is  not  unfavourable.  Cattle  idl 
freelf  at  good  prices.  Sheep  extravagantly  high  from  their  tcarcity* 
Present  prices  for  prime  samples  as  follow. — Wheat,  65s.;  Beanif 
44'S. ;  Barley,  329.;  Oats,  26s.  per  quarter,  sales  dull.  Fat  Cattle^ 
Beef,  10s.;  Mutton,  lis.;  JPork,  9s.  per  ^tone»  sinking  the  offidy 
and  sales  brisk. 

'Letter from  IVale.%  ^6th  Janvary, 
The  great  fall  of  snow  which  we  had  yesterday  fortnijjht  blocked' 
up  our  roads  completely,  so  that  the  mail  coaches*  I  believe,  have 
scarcely,  as  yet  been  ablcito  pas^s.  I  hear  the  mail  has  gone  on  horse- 
back  for  some  days.  All  our  narrow  by-roads  are  full  to  the  tops  of 
the  hedges,  and  we  cannot  stir  from  the  house  except  on  foot  over 
the  hedges.  This  time  sixteen  years  we  were  in  the  same  situation 
for  five  weeks ;  but  there  is  a  greater  depth  of  snow  now  than  waa 
at  that  tim^.  Last  night  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south;  and  the  frost 
seems  as  if  it  was  broken ;  and  it  now  rains  heavy,  which  I  hope 
will  continue  ;  but  if  it  rains  every  day,  I  am  of  opinion  that  our 
roads  will  not  be  open,  in  many  places,  for  a  fortnight.  It  has  been 
a  very  severe  time  on  the  sheep,  particularly  where  they  are  drop-f 
ping  their  lambs.  The  turnips  have  been,  and  still  are,  buried  too 
deep  to  be  got  at;  and  there  are  but  very  few  places  where  they  can 
be  got  frnni  the  fields,  could  they  be  dug  from  under  the  snow.  It 
is  a  month  last  Sunday  since  the  frost  set  in,  and  the  canals  'are  all 
fitopt ;  of  course  every  kind  of  work  is  at  a  stand.  Provisitms'hai^-" 
ing  run  short  on  the  hills  amongst  the  iron  and  coal-works,  the  peo- 
ple have  at  last  worked  their  way  to  the  vale,  and  come  vrtth  droves 
of  horses  and  mules  for  flour.  Except  thrashing,  and  feeding  the 
cattle,  there  is  no  woik  can  be  doiie  on  the  farm,  and  fodder  is  de- 
voured very  fast  5  we  were  lucky  in  having  it  bodi  good  and  plenti- 
ful last  harvest.  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  market  for  the  last 
fortnight ;  at  that  time  every  kind  of  grain  was  ratlier  on  the  ad- 
vance ;  things  for  some  weeks  before  that  looked  down,  and  no  hodj 
inclined  to  buy.  Best  Wheat  then  at  27s.  and  28s.  for  168  pounds  ; 
Barley,  1  ts.  ,and  15s.  for  ^I  gallons;  Oats,  scarcely  saleable,  and  of- 
fering 20s.  and  22s.  per  cjuarter  Winchester ;  however,  I  find  now 
things  are  changed,  and  the  demand  is  at  present  very  great,  and 
prices  much  advanced.  Those*  who  can  send  corn  to  market 
have  now  a  good  chance  ;  as  for  me,  and  most  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, we  cannot  possibly  send  it  off.  There  is  also  a  great  advance 
in  the  price  of  butcher's  meat.  Good  mutton  is  likely  to  be  a  scarce 
article  this  spring.  SI  ecp  are  scarce,  and  they  must  iiave  fallen  oflP 
much  during  this  severe  weather.  No  good  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Pork. 
10  be  got  und:r  lOd.  or  lid.  perpouud. 
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Died  at  Forfar,  on  the  1/kh  of  January  1814,  of  a  sore  throat» 
Mr  Gboroc  Don,  tlie  celebrated  Botanist.  His  death  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  public  loss.  His  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  cultiva* 
non  of  his  favourite  science,  were  active  and  indefatigable,  and  were 
yewarded  by  the  most  ample  discos  ries.  His  great  skill  in  the  pro- 
perties of  plants,  seemed  likely  to  restore  vegetable  remedies  to  their 
ai\tient  rank  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  But  the  walk  which  he  chiefly 
prosecuted,  and  in  which  he  was  in  some  respects  an  original,  was 
to  render  his  botanical  knowledge  subservient  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. He  had  introduced  the  Bahama  grass,  so  much  cuUi- 
Tated  in  the  West  Indies,  into  his  Botanic  garden  at  Forfar,  and 
was  trying  to  naturalize  it  in  this  climate.  He  had  tried  several 
native  grasses  and  plants  of  various  sorts,  and  proved  that  they 
Blight  be  cultivated  with  great  advantage.  It  is  believed  that  what 
be  pttblished  about  Fiorin,  and  some  other  grasses  and  plants  which 
were  much  cried  up  for  a  season,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  cor- 
rect by  many  of  their  itiost  zealous  admirers.  He  intended  to  draw. 
up  an  exact  account  of  the  various  grasses  and  plants  which  he  had 
irmnd  worthy  nf  cultivation,  with  their  modes  of  culture,  to  be  laid 
.  before  the  public  through  the  medium  of  this  work,  when  he  was. 
teiced  with  the  disorder  which  cut  him  off.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  numerous  family  of  young  children  to  lament  his  loss. 
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Ticeeddalc  Qtmrterly  Report. 
The  weather  after  harvest  continued  favourable  for  ploughing  till 
tlje  last  week  of  December,  when  a  keen  frost  set  in,  accompanied 
vrith  snow  the  week  following  ;  and  the  frost  continued  more  intense, 
and  for  a  longer  period,  than  has  been  known  for  a  great  number  of 
years  in  this  county  ;  the  thermometer  being  repeatedly  below  zero. 
TJie  partial  ihaw  last  week  gave  us  very  little  relief;  and  the  ground 
IS  still  mostly  locked  up  with  hard  snow  and  ice.  The  sheep  have 
suffered  considerably  frorh  hunger  and  cold  ;  though  there  have  been 
no  very  high  winds,  or  great  drift.,  '  Most  farmers  are  now  more  at- 
tentive to  supply  their  wants,  both  with  stells  and  hay,  than  former- 
ly;  so  that  if  the  spring  set  in  favourably,  there  will  not  be  much 
lots  of 'these  harmless  and  valuable  animals.  "The  severe  frost  Has 
been  much  against  Turnip  feeding,  both  with  sheep  and  cattle  ;  the 
Turnips  being  often  so  hard,  that  they  could  not  be  broken  but  with 
very  great  difficulty,  besides  the  cold  they  occasion  to 'the  animal 
when  ate  in  that  state.  Fat  Sheep  in  this  county  are  very  scarce, 
smd  consequently  in  great  demand ;  and  bring  high  prices.  Fat 
Cattle,  too,  are  far  from  being  plenty ;  and  sell  at  from  10s.  to 
lis.  6d.  per  stone,  sinking  o£Fals.  The  Turnips  do  not  seem  to  get 
iBOch  hurt,  notwithstanding  the  severe  frost ;  but  the  damage  cannot 
be  well  ascertained  till  we  bave  fresh  weather. 
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Grain  still  cdntiililes  to  bring  low  prices,  such  as  the  fanner  can- 
not well  afford  to  raise  it  at ;  but  the  poor  stand  very  much  in  need 
of  a  season  of  relief.  Though  the  prices  are  low,  the  crop  turns  ont 
welly  both  in  the  bam  and  at  the  mill  \  especially  Oats,  which  give 
from  15  CO  20  per  cent,  above  la;  •  year  to  the  same  bulk  in  the  stack* 
-^Peebles  market  has  continued  pretty  steady  through  the  winter^ 
Oatmeal  generally  about  21  s«  per  boll. — Feb.  4. 


taB 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  great  many  interesting  communications,  lately  received^  have 
l>een  necessarily  postponed.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned»  to 
Essay  on  Money  and  Cttrrencyj  with  the  signature  of  J.  M. ;  And 
another  on  the  Property  Tax  Acts,  as  applicable  to  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  kind  in  Scotland^  by  R.  C  ;  An  account  of  the  DiffmmU 
Qualities  of  Lime,  at  the  quarries  in  the  parishes  of  Cults  and  Kbttle» 
in  the  County  of  Fife  ;  A  Register  of  the  Wealher  for  181 S,  by  Ai^ 
lanticus  ;  A  Comparison  between  the  past  and  present  state  of  Hu^^n^ 
dry  in  Ayrshire,  by  a  Native^of  the  county  ;  A  Paper  on  the  causei 
oi  Rents  in  Trees  ;  Explanatory  remarks  on  the  Dairy ,  by  Mr  Aiton; 
and. Observations  on  Ploughing  Matches,  and  on  Rotations  of  CrofSf 
by  a  Clydesdale  Ploughman, 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  our  Correspondents,  that  due  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  their  coiftmunications;  but  as  several  of  them  have  request- 
ed early  insertion,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  remind  them,  that  this 
cannot  be  insured,  unless  their  papers  are  transmitted  a  monthi  at 
least,  before  the  day  of  publication. 


ERRATA. 

Page  62,  line  23,  for  *  the  next  ttco  years,  *   read  *  each  of  the  nex^ 
two  years ' and  in  line  25,  dele  *  per  quarter. ' 

No.  LVIIL  ixill  be  published  on  Monday ^  the  9th  of  May^ 


•—— 


1>.  Will  is  .111,  l*riut«»r,  UdiubuTjrh. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS; 


TO  .THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGA2IMEJ 

Estimate  of  the  Expetise  (f  cultivating  Grain  in  Scoflandi 


A 


Sib,  . 

T  a  time  when  the  proposed  alteration  in  our  Corn- Laws  has 
excited  so  much  discussion  in  this  part  of  the  kin^omi  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  both  the  supporters  and  the  oppo- 
lients  of  the  measure,  would  have  tried  to  ascertain  the  natural 
or  growing  price  of  corn  in  different  districts,  and  on  soils  of  dif<* 
ferent  qumities ;  and  that  they  would  have  afterwards  compared 
the  average  results  with  the  prices  in  the  exporting  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  If  such  estimates  had  been  carefully  pre- 
JMirea  in  the  principal  corn-growing  counties  of  the  three  divi- 
tfons  of  the  United  Kinguom,  it  would  not  only  have  beeii 
ieen  what  w&s  the  ayeritge  growing  price  of  grain,  but  at  the 
same  time  what  was  the  amount  of  its  several  component  parts ; 
—wages  of  labour,  profits,  and  rent  The  aictual  cost  of  the 
diflferent  sorts  of  grain  would  have  been  known  with  tolerable 
Hociiracy ;  and  in  fixing  the  importation  rates,  the  Legislature 
ivoold  have  had  some  tangible  data  to  proceed  upon.  Besides 
ihis,  the  public  at  large  would  have  been  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
teases  to  which  it  is  owing,  that  grain  must  bear  a  higher  money- 
price  here  than  in  tlie  exporting  countries. — They  would  have 
ieen  what  part  of  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  instance, 
ira(  paid  to  the  labourer,  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  landlord ; 
and  if  any  of  these  classes  was  found  to  be  actually  overpaid,  it 
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might  then  be  a  subject  of  consideration,  whether  means  should 
bo  taken  to  remedy  the  evil;  or  whether  it  would  be  more  ad- 
visable to  leave  its  correction  to  the  unrestricted  operations  of 
individual  interest.  Whichever  alternative  should  be  adopted, 
one  f];ood  effect  would  necessarily  follow  from  this  information  :-— 
public  opinion  would  no  longer  be  misled  by  the  interested  spe- 
culations of  either  party ;  and  the  blame,  if  there  is  an;^,  would 
attach  to  those  who  have  incurred  it. 

Such  an  investi^tion  necessarily  embraces  two  distinct  ques- 
tions.— Firsts  What  is  the  present  growing  price  of  grain  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  And,  second^  What  are  the  causes  to 
which  this  price  is  to  be  attributed,  and  which  may  hereafter 
either  advance  or  depress  the  growing  price  ? — Under  this  last 
branch  of  the  inquiry,  it  would  be  of  great  importance  to  ascer- 
tain, in  what  manner  the  extensive  importations  of  the  last  SO 
years,  and  particularly  of  the  last  20  years,  have  affected  both 
the  natural  or  growing  price  of  British  grain,  and  the  actual 

f)rice  of  grain  in  the  British  market.  Would  the  price  of  grain 
mvo  been  higher  or  lower  than  it  has  been  since  1765,  had  not  a 
single  bushel  of  fi^reign  grain  been  imported,  except  in  years  of 
uncommon  scarcity  i  should  importation  be  equally  encour- 
ngctl  for  the  next  50  years,  at  prices  below  the  natural  grow- 
ing price  in  Britain,  what  consequences  may  be  expected  to  en- 
sue : 

It  is  not  mv  intention,  however,  to  enter  upon  tliis  extensive 
inquiry.  I  sliall  confine  the  remarks  which  I  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit to  ysnr  readers,  to  the  first  question  only. — When  the  su* 
gar-growers  of  the  West  Indies  complained,  that  the  price  of 
their  commodity  was  below  the  natural  price — below  that  price 
which  replaced  all  the  expenses  of  its  production,  they  very  ju- 
diciously supported  their  claim  to  relief,  by  exhibiting  a  state- 
ment of  their  expenses,  even  to  the  last  herring  consumed  hj 
their  slaves.  So  different,  however,  has  been  thecondyctof  the 
County  Committees,  who  lately  met  at  Iklinburgh,  to  take  the 
Corn-Laws  into  consideration,  that,  if  I  am  rightly  informed* 
these  gentlemen  not  only  did  not  bring  forward  any  similar  esti- 
mates of  tlie  expense  of  nrising  corn  in  Britain*  but  declared 
that  they  would  not  enter  on  such  details,  even  when  some  such 
estimates  were  offered  to  their  examindtion.  Amidst  the  variety 
of  opinions,  which  of  course  were  entertained  on  this  point,  it 
was  wi^!ely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  wholly  to  Parliament. 
^>hould  Parliament,  however,  send  back  the  humble  Petitions  of 
our  Counties,  for  explanation  ; — should  the  Petitioners  be  ask- 
ed, what  they  really  w^nt ;  and  upon  what  grounds  they  solicit 
an  alteration  in  the  CornrLaws-^it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  would 
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be  their  answer ;  unless  they  had  recourse  to  the  very  measure 
which  they  ought  to  have  adopted  at  the  outset. 

With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  cultivating  grain  in  Scotland^ 
to  which  only  the  following  calculations  are  meant  to  apply,  it 
must  be  sufficiently  evident  to  your  agricultural  readers,  that  no- 
thing can  be  learned,  by  stating  the  expense  of  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  manure,  seed,  reaping,  thrashing,  &c.  required  for 
any  particular  kind  of  grain.  Corn  cannot  be  raised  for  several 
3'car8  successively  on  the  same  land,  without  exhausting  the  fer- 
tility of  even  the  best  soils: — Fallow,  or  fallow  crops,  must  inter- 
vene»  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate ;  and  a 
proportion  of  everj'  well-managed  farm  must  be  under  cultivat- 
ed herbage  for  one  or  more  years.  Indeed,  It  can  seldom  be  ad- 
visable, to  take  even  two  corn-crops  in  succession  from  the  same 
land.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  bring  into  view  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  course  of  creeping ;  to  substract  from  the  amount 
the  average  value  of  the  green  crops ;  and  to  apportion  the  re- 
maining expenses  among  the  different  crops  of  grain,  which  are 
raised  during  the  course. 

There  are  two  different  courses  of  cropping,  generally  ap- 
proved of  and  adopted  by  the  best  farmers  of  Scotland ;  the 
one  being  a  course  of  six  years,  suited  to  a  clay  soil ;  and  the 
other  a  course  of  four  years,  adapted  to  a  dry  friable  soil,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  turnip- land.  Several  other  courses  are 
followed  in  particular  situations,  and  much  land  is  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  admit  an  intermixture  of  the  crops  oi  bfl|h  these 
rotations.  But  it  is  thoug-it  sufficient  to  attend  to  the  two  for- 
mer only ;  as  it  must  be  easy  to  apply  the  subsequent  estimates^ 
with  necessary  modifications,  to  any  other  course. 

TfAere  is  not  much  land  in  Scotland  that  can  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated for  many  years,  by  either  of  these  courses,  without  more 
manure  than  the  crops  themselves  afford.  It  is  therefore  very 
common  to  retain  a  part  in  pasture  for  two  years  or  more,  by 
which'  it  is  so  much  enriched,  as  to  give  larger  crops,  and  to 
require  less  manure  when  brought  again  into  the  rotation,  lliis 
mode  of  management,  however,  does  not  affect  the  tillage  courses 
in  any  other  way;  nor  does  it  augment  or  diminish  the  expenses 
of  the  land  actually  cultivated  in  any  one  year.  In  estimating 
the  produce,  the  land  is  considered  to  be  of  more  than  common 
iertiiity,  wUether  this  may  be  owing  to  its  natural  quality  or  ta 
amelioration  by  pasturage ;  and  in  the  following  calculations  no 
putrescent  manure  is  supposed  to  be  purchased  at  any  time. 

It  mast  also  be  understood,  tliat  the  land  is  not  only  of  a 
good  quality,  but  in  such  a  state  as  admits  of  regular  manage* 
ment ;  that  no  extra  expenditure  is  required  for  erecting  houses 
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&nd  fences,  for  clearing  the  soil  of  stones,  for  drainage,  or  for 
embankment;   but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  necessary  ac- 
commodation has  been  provided,  and  every  considerable  impe- 
diment removed.     It  is  well  k)iown  that  in  Scotland,  tenants^ 
eveil  upon  leases  for  nineteen  years,  actually  expend  consider- 
able sums  for  some  or  all  of  these  purposes ;  ana  that  there  are 
few  farms  which,  for  the  first  four  or  six  years  of  a  lease,  pro- 
duce such  crops  as  fully  replace  all  the  charges  incurred  by  the 
cultivator.     Hence,  besides  the  ordinary  expenses  to  be  exhibit- 
ed in  this  article,  there  is  in  most  cases  an  extra  expenditnrey 
or  loss  by  deficiency  of  produce,  or  both,   to  be  apportioned 
over  what  may  be  called  the  productive  years  of  a  lease,  and 
which  should  be  replaced  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  capitalf 
before  its  expiration.     It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  this  debt,  unless  in  particular  instances.     In  the 
subsequent  calculations,  lime  alone  is  brought  into  the  account, 
becnuse  of  its  very  general  application,  once  at  least  in  cveiy 
period  of  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  except  a  farm  be  so  si- 
tuated, as  to  obtain  the  aid  of  otlier  manures  not  less  expensive. 
If  land  is  so  fertile  naturally,  as  to  produce  the  crops  to  be  af- 
terwards stated,  without  the  use  of  foreign  manures  of  any  kind, 
the  rent  must  be  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  sum  saved  on 
manure. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  renders  it  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  state  with  accuracy  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  even 
upon  any  particular  farm,  though  under  a  specified  course  of 
managehient,  and  still  more  to  extend  such  calculations  to  the 
arable  land  of  Scotland  generally.  This  difficulty  arises  from 
the  uncertain  value  of  the  home  consumption,  which  not  only 
varies  in  price  in  different  years  and  situations,  but,  as  the  re- 
ticles must  in  general  l>c  estimated,  without  being  brought  to  a 
public  market — the  only  sure  test  for  determining  their  value — 
different  farmers  may  value  the  same  articles  differently. 

The  exjTcnses  of  cultivation  are  a  good  deal  varied  by  the  ex- 
tent of  die  occupation.  On  a  small  farm,  they  must  be,  in  ge- 
neral, much  higher,  than  on  one  so  large  as  to  admit  of  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  crops  and  live-stock,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  a  division  of  labour.  The  cultivator  upon  a  small 
scale  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  most  eflective,  but  in  the 
first  instance  ^tlie  most  expensive,  implements  and  machinery : 
The  thrashing-mill,  in  particular,  gives  to  tlie  farmer  of  a  con-' 
siderable  extent  of  land  a  great  advantage  over  the  occupier  of 
a  very  small  farm.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  take  a  &rm 
that  employs  several  ploughs,  as  the  basis  of  calculation  ;  and 
in  order  to  intro^Iucc  the  implements  of  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
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tricts,  a  fann  of  300  English  acres,  which  -may  be  considered  a 
moderate  size,  may  afford  a  more  convenient  illustration,  than 
a  very  large  or  a  very  small  one. 

The  capital  of  every  cultivator  is  necessarily  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  require  to  be  considered  separately.  The  one  is 
partly  expended  on  implements  or  permanent  stock  of  a  more  or 
less  perishable  nature,  and  partly  vested  in  the  soil : — for  this,  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  a  certain  rate  of  interest,  or  an  annuity  that 
will  replace  that  part  of  his  capital  by  the  end  of  his  lease,  or 
sooner,  if  the  stock  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature  as  to  require  be- 
ing replaced  once  or  ofiener  during  its  currency.  In  the  follow- 
ing estimates,  the  lease  is  supposed  to  be  for  19  years  ;  the  most 
common  one  in  Scotland,  ilie  oth^r  part  of  his  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  defraying  the  necessary  charges  as  they  occur  through- 
out the  year,  the  whole  of  which  should  be  replaced  by  the 
yearly  produce.  These  two  branches  vf  expense  are  first,  both 
in  the  order  of  time  and  in  magnitude  of  amount. 

The  next  head  of  expense  is  rent.  *  Some  confusion  of  ideas 
has  prevailed  on  this  point,  as  if  the  amount  of  rent  was  not  a 
necessary  and  unavoidable  charge  upon  cultivation,  but  was,  in 
part  at  least,  a  voluntary  expense  on  the  part  of  tbe  cultivator. 
Such  an  idea  is  equally  inconsistent  with  correct  general  views, 
and  with  the  details  of  practice.  The  cultivator  must  pay  to  the 
proprietor  of  land,  as  well  as  to  the  labourer,  and  indeed  to  all 
whom  he  employs,  the  marl^et  value  of  their  respective  commo- 
dities at  the  time, — or  he  must  withdraw  from  his  profession. 
The  circumstances  upon  which  this  value  depends,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  form  no  part  of  the  present  inquiry. 

Taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  constitute  a  very  considerable 
charge  against  cultivation  ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  tax 
on  property  and  on  farm- horses,  arc  considered  directly  hostile 
to  production.  The  former  description  of  taxes,  however,  must, 
in  ordinary  cases,  fall  upon  the  proprietor,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  include  their  amount  in  estimating  the  rent ; 
and  the  latter  would  require  to  be  traced  through  so  many  chan- 
nels, that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exhibit  any  satisfac- 
tory stPtement  of  their  amount ;  or  to  calculate  the  propor- 
tion, in  which  the  charges  of  cultivation,  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce, are  enhanced  by  the  complicated  operation  of  taxes. 

The  prices  of  land- produce,  besides  defraying  all  these  char- 
,ge8,  roust  IcAve  a  balance  to  the  cultivator  equal  to  the  common 

*  Rent,  as  has  been  justly  stated,  is  that  portion  of  the  produce,  which  remains 
lifter  defraying  botti  the  expenses  of  cuhivation  and  the  prolits  of  the  fanner.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  rent  must  be  paid,  tlioiigh  no  such  prvlits  sIiouM  be  realized. 
SCmt  this  season,  it  is  placed  bcfurv  ihe  esliioate  of  these  profits. 
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profits  of  trade ;  that  is,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  pay  him  the . 
usual  interest  of  money,  to  cover  his  losses,  and  to  remunerate 
him  for  his  superiiitendance.  Though  it  may  seem  a  solecism 
to  place  the  profits  of  trade  among  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
it  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  obvious,  that  these  profits  must -be 
realized,  upon  an  average  of  years,  as  certunly  as  the  expenses 
must  be  replaced. 

As  horse- labour  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  charges  of  cul- 
tivation under  the  second  head,  it  may  be  thought  the  most  sim- 
ple and  natural  course  would  be,  first  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  a 
man  and  a  pair  of  horses  throughout  the  year,  and  then  to 
charge  so  much  a  day  against  tho  work  in  wliich  they  are  suc- 
cessively employed,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting,  &c. 
The  result  obtained  in  this  way  would  no  doubt  exhibit  the  ex- 
pense of  any  particular  operation,  in  any  given  circumstances, 
or  perhaps  of  any  particJar  farm,  more  distinctly  than  is  done 
by  the  common  method  of  dividing  the  expenses  by  the  num- 
ber of  acres  cultivatAl ;  but  this  mode,  besides  the  obvious  ob- 
jection to  its  minuteness  and  prolixity,  would  not  give  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  ara- 
ble land  generally.  The  number  of  acres  that  may  be  cultivat- 
ed by  a  pair  of  horses  does  vary  indeed,  in  different  situations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  course  of  crops,  and 
also  according  as  a  farm  is  more  or  less  distant  from  markets, 
manure  and  fuel ;  but  from  the  several  statements  that  have  been 
presented  from  different  districts,*  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  fix 
on  what  mav  be  termed  an  averatje  number  of  acres,  both  on 
heavy  and  light  soils.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  tliese  and  other 
documents,  1  am  inclined  to  consider  fifty  English  acres  of  a 
clay-soil,  and  sixty  acres  of  a  turnip-soil,  tlie  former  cultivated 
according  to  a  six  years'  course,  and  the  latter  to  one  of  four 
years,  to  be  quite  as  much  as  two  horses  usually  work  in  a  suffi- 
cient manner,  performing  at  the  same  time  all  carriages,  that  ol 
lime  included,  and  having  no  assistance  from  supernumeraries. 

With  tliase  explanations,  which  may  be  necessary  for  enar 
bling  some  of  your  readers  more  readily  to  understand  the  fol- 
lowing calculations,  I  shall  proceed  to  state  the  several  articles 
of  expense  untler  the  difTercnt  heads  already  mentioned. 

llie  following  Table  iii  meant  to  exhibit,  under  one  view,  the 
expenses  and  produce  of  clay- soils  j  and  the  results  will  show  the 
cost  of  every  bushel  of  wheat,  oats  and  beans,  m  'cumtdo^  and 
then  of  each  kind  sepHrately,  according  to  their  relative  value 
as  assumed  by  the  present  Corn- Laws. 
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f  ATE  of  the  Expense  of  Cultivating  Grain  in  Scotland^  on 
y  Land,  under  a  Rotation  of  6  Years^  and  upon  a  Lease  of 
'ears. 


T 


Annual 
Charge, 


Value  of 
Stock, 


hnxAiriNT  AND  Fix^  Stock  far 

',  Farm  of  300  English  Acres,  ^-^ 

»  at  50^^  and  1  saddle  do.  at  40L     L.640    0  0 

and  furniture,  51.  for  each       -            65    0  0 ) 

IS  at  4/.,  2  small  weeding  da  at  21. 10s.     29    0  0 
'  Harrows,  and  2  p.  grass^seed  do.  at 

L  and  1  p.  bnke  do.  51,  5s.           -          25    5  O 

I  lOf.  10s.,  and  2  bean  barrows,  2f.  2s.      12  12  0 

arts  at  15/.,  and  6  com  do.  at  4/.  4s.      115    4  0 
ipleaients,  ^iz,  dung  barrows,  shovels,-^ 

to,  vis.  corn-bags,  weights  and  mea- 1  ecn  n  n 
riddles,  &c.  -        -        .  >  W    O    O 

t,  via.  scythes  and  rakes,  hund-boes, 

ypes,  spaides,  forks  and  ladders 

ig-machine  of  6  horses*  pow^r,  and 

rs  -  -  -  -       170    0    0 

boUs,  (288  bushels)  at  2s.  6d.  s  6/. 

re,  and  for  300  acres  -        •«     1800    0    0 


li,  2887     1     0 


Period 
renewa 


8  years. 


6  years. 


19  years, 
ditto. 


VHHMI 


II.— Akvual  Patukvts. 

IT  401, ;  6  ploughmen  at  35/. ;  2  labourers  at  30/. 
lal  labourers — gathering  weeds,  spreading  dung, 
^,  cleaning  grain,  &c.  .... 

smith,  farrier,  and  saddler's  accounts    - 
;ht  for  repairs  of  thrashing- mill,  5  per  cent  on 
ginal  value         ..... 
••Oats,  15  quarters  for  each  of  the  twelve,  and 
10  quarters  for  the  saddla-horse 
— in  all  190  quarters  at  25s.       L.  237  10    0 
Grass  and  tares  for  soiling,  7/.  each     91     0    0 
Hay,  1300  stones  (of  22  lib.)  at  lOd.     54    3     4 
Potatoes,  yams,   or  Swedish  tur- 
nips, 1/.  10s.  foV  each  horse        -     19  10    0 


'  200  acres,  vii.  100  under  wheat,  50  under 
cans,  and  50  under  oats,  at  25s.  per  acre,  (tares 
oduded)       ....... 

•  50  acres  of  clover  and  rye- grass    .         .         - 
;,  hay-making  and  stacking.  25  acres  of  clover 
fe-grass,  (the  other  25  acres  being  pastured  or 
reen  for  soiling  by  t|ie  ordinary  labourers),  at 
eracre         -.-.-.. 
:  200  acres  at  12s.     Incidental  charges  on  the 
ind  in  the  stack-yard,  2s.  6d.  ... 

!t  at  market,  and  in  delivering  grain,  bringing 
lima  and  coals,  &c.      ..... 

00  of  house-stock  and  stack-yard,  and  repairs 
uei  and  fences     ...... 


310    0  0 

60    0  0 

50    0  0 

8  10  0 


402    3     4 


250    0    0 
50    0    0 


18   15  O 

145     0  0 

20    0  0 

50    0  0 


!^— >9B>Vf  SI,  per  acre,  and  Diexct  Taxes  4s.  per  acre,  for 
300  acicf       -        -        -        -        -        ...' 


Carry  over,  Annual  Ch&rge 


V 


L.80    O    O 


46     3     6 


8  18  Hi 

94  14    8} 


I4.229  17     9i 


1364     6     4 


960    0    O 


^54     5     6^ 


of  Expense  of  (liUivating  Grain  in  Scafynd.  May 

Brought  ova^— Annusl  Char|fe    L.ls554    If    0{ 


IV. — Farkeb's  Profits 

Dn  permanent  and  fixed  stock,  «« 
mounting  to        -  -  L.2887  1  O 

On  annual  payments  L.  1 564    8    4 

On  stock  for  soiling  or 
pasture,  and  straw- 
yards,  25  cattle  (or 
sheep  of  the  same  va- 
lue) at  10?.    -        -    350    0    O 

^^  1614  8  4 

jOn  money  paid  for  the  first  year's 
dungi  800  yards  at  3s.  -        -        120  0  O 

L.4621  9  4 


iqp.a 


7ip.p. 
lQp,Ci. 


288  14 


1 


121     1     7| 
12    0    0 


491  15    8{ 


L.  |2976     1     S| 


ARiuLiroiifSirr  and  Product  of  300  Acres  of.  Cixr 
Land,  vxtrlk  31.  per  Acre. 

50  acres  under  summer  fallow,  unproductive.    Bmkels  Xj,      s,    d. 
50    -        -    wheat  after  fallow,  30  bushels  per 

acre,  or       -  -  -         1500 

50    -        -    clover  r.nd  rye- grass  after  wheat, 

at  6/.  per  acre         -  -  — 

50    -        -    oats,  aAer  clover  and  rye-grass, 

48  bushels  per  acre  -  2400 

50    -        -    beans  after  oats,  27  bushels  p.  acre    1350 
50    -        -     wheat  after  beans,  26  bushels  p.  acre  1300 


300 


•     Total  grain     6550 
at  8.1715.  per  bushel, 


300    0    0 


L. 


2676     1     Sj 


2976     1     9( 


According  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  present  Com  Laws,  one  bushel  of  wheat 
should  be  equal  to  If 'bushel  of  beans,  or  to  3  bushels  of  oats.     Tlie  cost  of  each 
of  these  kinds  of  grain  may  be  therefore  ascertained  thus.-r- 
50  acres  under  wheat,  after  fallow  1 500  bushels. 
50      -       ditto    -     after  beaus  1300 

2800 

50      -       under  beans  1550  bush.  e=i    900 
50      -       under  oaU     2400  bush.  »    800 


4500  bushels  of  wheat  raised  at  an 
of  L,2676  1  2J  =  1 1.8S3J.  per  butOicL 
By  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  the  cost  of  beans  is  7.929<.        — 
-And  of  oats         .  -  -  •  -  3.964*.         — 

Which  is,  iu  round  cumbers,  for  Wlieat,  128. — Beans,  8s. — and  Oats,  49.  p.  ociuie* 

As  I  am  well  aware  how  liable  such  calculations  must  alwavri 
l>e  to  challenge,  I  shall  add  a  few  observations  on  each  of  the 
four  branches  of  the  expense  account ;  certainly  not  with  ^hc 
absurd  expectation  of  satisfying  those  who  may  peruse  the  table 
merely  for  the  sake  of  finding  faults,  but  for  the  better  purpose 
of  removing  any.  very  material  objections  which  it  is  not  impro- 
bable may  at  first  sight  present  themselves  even  to  candid  readers. 
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1.  Permanent  and  Fixed  Stock* 

With  regard  to  the  articles  placed  under  this  headj  I  pre» 
flame  there  will  be  little  diiTerence  of  opinion,  unless  it  be  con- 
cerning the  lime.     The  saddle-horse  is  needed  for  the  person 
who  transacts  the  purchases  and  sales  of  the  concern ;  and  for 
supplying  the  place  of  any  of  the  work  horses  that  may  be  occa- 
sionally laid  aside  by  accident  or  disease.     It  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a  gratuitous  charge  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmer 
himself.     Instead  of  unnecessarily  augmenting  the  number  of 
implement9y  several  very  useful  ones  are  altogether  omitted,  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  been  generally  adopted.     Among  these 
maybe  mentioned  straw-cutters,  corn-bruisers,  pedestals  for  corn- 
stacks,  steelyards,  and  steaming  utensils.     Tlie  prices,  howciver, 
of  most  of  the  articles  of  this  account,  vary  a  good  deal  in  differ- 
ent parts,  sometimes  occasioned  by  their  particular  construction , 
but  more  frequently  by  their  materials  and  workmanship.     Upon 
examining  the  prices  at  Edinburgh,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
charges  in  the  table  are  vei'y  moderate.     The  price  of  a  cast- 
metal  roller  for  instance,  at  Edinburgh,  is  Ibl.  18s.,  common 
wood  harrows,  from  3/.  3s.  to  3/.  10s.,  carts  from  16/.  to  18/., 
and  bean  barrows  from  25s.  to  28s.     In  two  instances  out  of 
three,  I  think  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  a  thrashing  machine 
of  a  six-horse  power,  actually  costs  the  farmer  a  great  deal  more 
than  has  been  charged.     Whether  it  be  worked  by  horses,  by 
water,  by  wind,  or  by  steam,  there  are  always  other  cliarges  to 
defray  than  the  bare  cost  of  the  machine  itself.     In  most  cases, 
indeed,  the  horse-course,  the  water- lead,  and  the  tower  for  one 
worked  by  wind,  have  been  made  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenant  $  and  this  outlay  very  often  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
chinery itself.     I  have  known  tenants  expend  four  times  the  sum 
charged  both  upon  wind  and  water  nulls.     But  as  it  is  true  on 
the  other  hand,  that  by  the  employment  of  these  powers,  they 
raved  the  labour  of  their  horses,  and  might  somewhat  diminisa 
their  number,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  confine  the  charge  to 
what,  in  everi/  ca^e^  must  be  incurred^  whaitver  may  be  the  im- 
pelling power.     A  well  constructed  thrashing  machine,  of  the 
most  advantageous  dimensions  fur  a  farm  of  :500  acres,  growing 
so  considerable  a  proportion  of  wheat,  and  at  least  one  winnow- 
ing machine  to  work  separately,  cannot  begot  for  less  than  170/. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  tiie  sum  charged  for  lime  will  not  be 
Tequired  in  every  case.     There  may  be  many  instances  where 
only  a  part  of  a  farm  is  lin:ed  in  the  course. of  a  lease,  and  a 
few  where  lime  is  never  u-cd  ai  all,  at  least  il  it  has  been  applied 
before.     Those  farms  which  have  within  their  reach  an  abundant 
4f|i{>ply  of  eea^weed,  of  towns'  dung,  or  of  shell-marl,  may  pro- 
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duce  the  crops  stated  in  the  table,  without  incurring  so  great  an 
expense  for  lime,  or  indeed  any  expense  at  all.  But,  in  such 
favourable  situations,  will  the  rent  be  no  higher  than  3^  per 
acre?  It  is  well  known,  that  such  land,  producing  no  greater 
crops  than  have  been  calculated  on,  actually  pays  a  much  nigfaer 
rent.  The  sum  charged  for  lime  must  be  considered  as  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  foreign  manure  of  every  kind  ; — if  the  soil  is 
so  fertile,  that  no  such  auxiliary  is  necessary,  the  rent  will  un- 
questionably be  advanced  in  proportion.  Your  readers  will  find 
in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Husband rj*  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Coun- 
ty Ileports,  numerous  instances  of  a  much  larger  sum  per  acfc 
having  been  expended  on  lime  in  tlie  course  of  a  19  years  lease^ 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  Scotland.  So  far  from  this  article 
being  considered  an  overcharge,  I  believe  many  of  your  readers 
^ho  Know  that  lime  is  often  carried  from  20  to  30  miles,  will  say 
that  the  half  or  more  of  the  expense  of  carriage  should  also 
have  been  charged. 

The  annual  charges  made  under  this  head,  are  sufficiently  in- 
telligible. The  horses  are  understood  to  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  8  Years ;  and  1 2^  per  cent,  is  accordingly  carried  to  the  right 
hand  column.  A  horse  purchased  at  5  years  old,  will  indeed 
work  for  more  than  8  years,  but  he  will  seldom  be  fit  for 
the  work  here  allotted  to  him  after  13  years  of  age;  and,  be- 
sides, some  allowance  should  be  made  for  accidents  and  diseases* 
The  expectation  of-  a  horse's  life,  to  adopt  the  language  of  ao 
countants,  is  stated  sufficiently  high  at  13  years,  and  of  his 
work  at  8  years.  Of  the  articles  supposed  to  be  renewed  every 
6  years,  some  mav  last  a  little  longer,  such  as  the  rollers,  and 
perhaps  the  cart-wheels,  but  the  greater  part  will  not  last  so  long. 
It  would  be  mere  trifling  to  nficct  precision  in  these  matters.— 
The  thrashing  mill  is  calculated  at  19  years  purchase,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  lease;  and  its  value,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  is  com« 
monly  inconsiderable.  The  cost  of  the  lime,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  returned  in  the  course  of  the  same  period.  It  is  of  no  con- 
?ircjuencc  at  what  time  the  money  was  expended,  whether  in 
the  iirst  year  or  the  eighteenth,  the  amount  must  in  either  case  be 
divided  among  all  the  years  of  the  lease ;  or  a  higher  charge  must 
l)e  made  if  it  is  to  be  all  returned  in  a  few  years,  which  comes 
just  to  the  same  thing.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that 
the  annual  charges  under  this  head,  do  not  include  interest, 
which  is  absorbed  in  the  charge  made  for  profits  under  the  fourth 
sind  last  one. 

2.  Annual  Payments.  ' 

The  first  article  of  this  account  will  probably  excite  a  feeling 
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of  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  those  sagacious  persons  who  have 
taken  pains  of  late  to  convince  the  public,  that  the  farmer  of 
the  present  day  is  still  little  better  than  the  menial  servant  of  the 
landholder ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  latter  is  just  as  much 
die  actual  corn-grower,  as  when  the  soil  was  cultivated  by  his 
bond-men,  with  stock  provided  by  himself.  But  as  I  can  con- 
ceive that  some  of  your  readers,  whose  notions  are  not  pervert- 
ed by  feudal  maxims,  may  nevertheless  think  this  a  gratuitous 
charge,  and  that  the  prohts  allowed  to  the  farmer  must  be  un- 
derstood to  cover  this  article,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr  Smith  to  my  aid. 

*  Common  fanners '  (says  this  celebrated  writer)  ^  seldom  em- 
ploy an  overseer  to  direct  the  general  operations  of  the  farm.  They 
generally  coo  work  a  good  deal  with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen^ 
harrowers,  &c.  What  remains  of  the  crop,  after  paying  the  rent*. 
therefore,  should  not  only  replace  to  them,  their  stock  employed  in 
culdvadon,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits^  but  pay  them  the  wages 
which  are  due  to  them^  both  as  labourers  and  overseers.  Whatever  re- 
mains, however,  after  paying  the  rent  and  keeping  up  the  stock,  is 
called  profit.  But  wages  evidently  make  a  part  of  it.  The  farmer, 
by  saving  these  wages,  must  necessarily  gain  them.  Wages,  there- 
fore, are  in  this  case  confounded  with  proBt.'-^  Wealth  rf  Nations^ 
B.  I.  Ch.  VI.  In  a  former  part  of  the  same  chapter,  the  profits  of 
stock  are  expressly  distinguished  from  *  the  labour  of  inspection  and 
direction. ' 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  go  this  length.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  &rmer  who  directs  and  superintends  the  management 
of  a  farm,  and  a  confidential  servant  who  attends  to  individual 
operations,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Upon  a  farm  of  300  acrcs^ 
employing  6  ploughs,  and  frecjuently  a  number  of  men,  women, 
ima  boys,  in  different  parts  ot  it,  1  do  not  well  see  how  such  a 
persoq  can  be  spared,  without  a  much  greater  loss  than  the 
sum  charged  for  his  wages.  It  is  very  well  known  that  this 
aervant  is  often  the  hardest  working  man  upon  a  farm — the 
earliest  and  the  latest  all  the  year  over — indeed  merely  a  servant 
of  all  work ;  at  one  time  filling  the  place  of  an  absent  plough- 
man, at  another  time  sowing,  building  corn-stacks,  feeding  to 
the  thrashing  mill,  &c.  If  a  farmer  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
4000/.  chooses  to  do  all  this,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  grud«-^ 
him  so  small  a  sum  as  40/.  of  yearly  wages.  Ten  times  tne 
amount  is  readily  allowed  in  such  calculations  to  the  clerks  ci  a 
merchant,  without  any  one  ever  imagining  that  their  wn^es 
diould  be  deducted  from  the  ordinary  rate  of  mercantile  profit. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  think  my  allowance  of  oats  to  the 
horses  rather  extravagant.  On  this  point  they  will  find  a  varie- 
tj  of  statements  in  the  County  Reports,  and  in  Sir  John  Siii« 
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clair's  Husbandry  of  Scotland.  Indeed,  by  some  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Baronet's  correspondents,  oats  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
proscribed ;  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  workin^horse 
is  staled  lower  than  that  of  a  well  fed  milk- cow*  Yet  1  ima-' 
ine  such  of  your  readers  as  expect  to  have  an  acre  ploughed 
ally  throughout  the  year  by  a  pair  of  horses,  or  other  woriL 
done.in  that  proportion,  generally  find  it  necessary  to  feed  with 
oats,  beans  or  barley,  three  times  a  day,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  while  the  horses  are  at  hay  or  straw,  the  latter  of  whichy 
It  must  be  observed,  is  understood  to  be  their  principal  fodder ; 
and  twice  a  day  for  the  other  four  months,  when  at  grass  or 
tares.  Besides,  it  must  be  considered,  tliat  a  part  of  the  oats, 
often  the  greater  part,  is  light  grain,  such  as  is  driven  out  by 
the  fanners  in  cleaning  the  marketable  grain,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder is  seldom  ot  the  best  quality.  On  this  account,  the 
quantity  may  be  somewhat  more,  and  the  price  a  little  lower  al« 
80  than  have  been  usually  charged.  * 

I  can  assure  your  readers,  that  many  of  my  neighbours'  hor- 
ses, as  well  as  my  own,  eat  half  a  bushel  each  daily  for  at  least 
six  months  in  the  year,  and  are  often  fed  three  times  a  day  till 
all  the  turnips  are  sown,  though  amply  provided  with  clover  and 
ryegrass  in  the  stable  or  straw-yard,  tor  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before.  To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  all  this  expense,  they 
are  often  miserably  reduced  before  the  end  of  this  most  labori- 
ous  season. 

It  will  be  observed,  tliat  only  100  stones  of  hay  are  allowed 
to  each  horse,  which,  with  careful  management,  may  serve  a« 
boiit  twelve  weeks,  or  at  most  three  calendar  months  out  of  the 
eight,  during  which  they  can  have  little  dependence  on  clover 
or  tares  in  this  climate.  No  charge,  L'owever,  is  made  fur  this 
straw,  though  bean  and  peas  huulni  is  very  little  inferior  in  va- 
lue to  hay.  But  the  results  are  no  way  aflected  by  allowing  the 
straw  and  dung  to  compensate  each  other ;  and  the  calculations 
are  Icos  complicated,  and  indeed  agree  better  with  the  actual 
practice,  unless  near  large  towns,  where  straw  is  sold,  and  town- 
dung  purchased.  In  such  situations  only  do  straw  and  dung 
bear  an  ascertained  value,  as  well  as  corn;  the  value  of  the 
straw  should,  in  this  case,  be  added  to  the  ocreabie  produce  in 
corn  ;  and,  on  the  expense  side,  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  a 
price  upon  the  straw  consumed  by  horses,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
u])on  the  hay,  and  also  to  charge  the  price  oi  the  dung  pur- 

♦  ^hxQO  feeds  a  day  for  8  months  or  243  day s= 729  ;  and  2  feeds 
for  4  months  or  122  dayH=:244  ;  together  973 :  And  15  quarters,  or 
120  bushels,  at  8  feeds  to  the  bushel,  give  960. 
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chased  during  the  course.  But  such  calculations  can  hardly  be 
of  much  utility  when  it  is  considered,  that  neither  straw  nor 
dung  are  articles  of  sale  to  any  extent  over  the  country  at  larger 
Tne  insurance  on  stock,  and  repairs  of  houses  and  fences^ 
the  last  article  under  this  head,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  about 
which  practical  men  may  differ  much  in  opinion ;  and  I  readily 
admit  that  it  is  somewhat  uncertain.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
cave it  stated  sufficiently  low — much  lower,  indeed,  than  my 
own  experience  and  observation  would  justify ;  especially  if  you 
take  into  account  the  numerous  instances  of  new  buildings,  and 
additions  to  old  ones,  done  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant. 

3.  Rent  and  Direct  Taxes. 

With  regard  to  the  jiatter,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  I  in- 
clude under  this  article  all  public  and  local  imposts  which  fall 
upon  the  occupier  of  land,  nierelij  as  the  occupier ;  and  which  are 
paid,  not  voluntarily,  like  taxes  on  consumable  commodities^ 
from  the  tenant's  income  or  profits,  but  from  his  gross  produce, 
in  the  same  manner  as  rent  or  tithes.  Upon  this  principle* 
taxes  on  house-rent  and  windows,  for  instance,  arc  to  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  with  taxes  on  wine,  tea  and  sugar.  A 
farmer  possessing  a  capital  of  four  thousand  pounds,  will  com- 
monly pay  a  good  deal  on  all  these  articles,  but  he  may  increase 
or  dimmish  this  payment  as  he  pleases.  It  is  qir.te  a  different 
thing  from  the  payments  which  he  mu-U  necessarily  make  as  a 
farmer,  such  as  a  tax  on  his  work-horses,  and  en  a  saddle-horse, 
(if  his  farm  is  above  a  certain  rent),  road-money,  s^jhoolmasterV 
salary,  &c.  In  so  far  as  these  taxes  are  known  at  the  time  of 
contracting  with  the  proprietor,  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  to  the 
tenant  whether  he  pays  them  separately  from  the  rent,  or  a  rent 
so  much  higher,  which  the  proprietor  and  the  Government  had 
previously  agreed  to  share  between  them.  It  is  the  landlord  in 
Dotli  cases  that  ultimately  pays  these  taxes,  unless  new  ones  have 
been  imposed  during  the  currency  of  the  lease ;  or  the  amount  of 
the  former  ones  have  been  carelessly  overlooked  by  the  tenant  at 
the  time  of  fixing  the  rent. 

In  Scotland  these  taxes  are  not  very  heavy ;  but,  as  some  of 
them  vary  in  their  amount,  in  different  counties,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  average  rate  per  acre.  In  stating  them  at  4-s., 
I  include  part  of  the  property  tax  on  farmers,  that  is,  its  excess 
above  its  proportion  to  their  actual  income.  As  they  cannot 
throw  this  excess  upon  the  consumer,  it  must  be  paid,  like  other 
direct  taxes,  by  a  diminution  of  the  rent. 

The  average  rent  itself — that  surplus  which  remains  after  re- 
placing tlie  charges  of  cultivation,  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  ca- 
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|)itnl  to  the  ciiltivator,  it  is  by  no  means  easv  to  condescend  on, 
v/ith  any  just  pretensions  to  accuracy;  whether  it  be  estimated 
in  raw  produce,  or  in  money.  Some  ingenious  calculations  were 
ofTcrcd  to  the  public  on  this  point  about  38  years  ago^  by  Mr 
Wcdderburn  of  St  Germains,  but  they  will  by  no  means  suit 
the  present  time ;  and,  indeed,  as  his  fundamental  principles 
were  grossly  erroneous  even  then,  his  method  of  dividing  the 
produce  between  the  land,  the  farmer,  and  the  proprietor,  can 
never  aflord  nmch  assistance  to  practical  men.  That  I  may  not 
be  accused  of  rashness  in  making  this  assertion,  let  me  tell  such 
of  your  readers  as  have  not  seen  his  pamphlet,  that  the  sb^e 
of  the  produce  allotted  to  the  farmer  by  this  gentleman,  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  depend  upon  the  amount  of  his  capita!,* 
but  upon  the  extent  of  his  farm,  (which,  it  seems,  ought  rare- 
ly to  exceed  120  Scotch  acres),  and  upon  the  amount  of  its 
gross  produce.  According  to  the  prices  in  1754,  a  farm  of  120 
Scotch  acres  is  said  to  have  required  a  stock  of  200/.,  and  the 
yearly  expense  of  management  was  100/. ;  upon  this  Mr  Wed- 
dcrburn  allows  the  tenant  the  very  handsome  profit  of  100/.;  but 
only  in  case  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  occupy  land  that  produces 
five  bolls  and  a  half,  Linlithgow  measure,  jyer  acre,  on  an  aver- 
F^p,  of  wheat,  peas,  barley  and  oats.  As  a  drawback  on  tliis 
libenility,  his  neighbouring  farmer,  who  happens  to  possess  land 
so  much  infoi'ior,  that  the  average  produce  is  only  3  hoiUpcr  acre, 
though  his  stock  and  annual  charges  are  supposed  to  be  the 
same,  is  allowed  a  profit  of  only  3 J/.  IGs.  Dr  Smith  would 
have  told  Mr  Wedderburn,  that,  in  a  i'rcc  country,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  the  llirmer  of  the  poor  land  from  over- 
leaping his  neighbour's  fence  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  and  com- 
ing in  for  a  snare  of  the  spoil.  The  profits  on  these  farms 
would  have  been  equalized,  in  riie  first  place,  by  the  competition 
of  farn)ers ;  and  if  their  profits  had  sliil  stood  so  high  as  65L 
ISs.,  (the  average  of  100/.  and  31/.  16s.),  or  about  22  per  cent. 
on  their  capital  of  300/.,  there  can  be  little  dcjubt  that  the  com- 
petition of  other  capitals  would  have  speedily  brought  them 
down  nearer  to  the  level  of  oilier  trades. 

It  is  unnecessary  however  to  speculate  about  what  augJ:t  to  be 
the  rent ;  it  is  enough  if  we  coukl  know  what  actually  is  the  rent 
of  land  producing  the  crops  stated  in  the  table.  Ujwn  this  point 
I  will  not  dispute  with  such  of  your  reader.-  as  may  think  3/.  per* 
acre  either  too  high  or  too  low,  taking  a  sort  of  average  of  the 
last  7  years,  throughout  the  principal  corn  counties  of  Scotland. 
I  shall  only  bet;  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  latest  Reports  present- 
ed to  the  board  of  Agriculture.  Far  less  do  I  think  it  neccssa- 
jy  to  co:::biU  iliv  ciuzen  who  exclaiii^  that  the  avarke  of  land- 
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and  the  folly  of  tenants  have  raised  rents  so  high.     Ono 
owever  I  shall  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  tliat  h^  win  not  pay 
ng  more  for  his  quartern  loaf  on  that  account.     Nothing  * 
Odore  ridiculous  tnan  to  say  that  high  rents  occasion  high 

it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
i,  or  of  the  Essay  on  Population,  to  prove  so  clear  a 
18  that  high  prices,  such  as  we  hav^  had  for  the  last  nine 
I  may  say  for  the  last  twenty  years),  are  the  sole  .cause  of 
mts,  and  not  the  consequence  of  high  rents.  Probably 
»f  your  readers  will  stare  if  I  should  venture  to  say 
ir  extensive  importations,  so  long  as  we  could  import, 
sen  one  principal  cause  of  high  prices,  and  consequently 
1  rents.  Wheat,  for  instance,  under  this  system,  has 
e  consumer  88s.  lid.  per  quarter^  upon  an  average  of 
sars  from  1804  to  1812,  both  inclusive;  and  for  four  of 
rears,  no  less  than  105s.  5d.  Why  then  should  he  ex- 
sgainst  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  Scotland,  if  they 
^eed  for  such  a  rent  as  assumes  about  96s.  per  quarter  to 

average  price  of  the  next  nineteen  years  i     When  I 
x>  state  the  component  parts  of  the  cost  of  grain,  i:  will 

to  what  amount  any  diminution  of  rent  would  reduce 
>wing  price  of  grain. 

\  weu  known,  however,  that  in  agreeing  for  a  nineteen 
lease,  neither  the  landlord  nor  tenant  confine  their  viewg 

price  of  grain  alone.    If  land  of  this  quality  will  not 
.  an  acre  under  a  tillage  course,  it  is  probable  it  may  pay 
iprazing.     So  long  as  the  products  of  grass  land  maintain 
ralue,  the  price  of  com  will  not  altogether  determine  the 
*  land.     If  we  should  suppose  such  land  capable  of  pro« 
;  180  lib.  of  beef  or  mutton  per  acre,  and  the  price  to  be 
epce  per  pound,  then  51,  5s.  per  acre  will  fall  to  be  divid- 
ween  the  landlord  and  tenant.     If  we  mp.y  take  the  as« 
ion  of  the  property-tax  act  for  our  guide  in  making  this 
n,  the  landlord  will  receive  two-thirds,  or  S/.  10s.,  and 
lant  1/.  15r.  per  acre.     Permanent  pasture  may  be  a  very 
ling  for  the  nation  at  large,  especially  while  a  great  pro- 
ti  of  our  best  arable  land  is  kopt  in  that  state ;  but  there 
other  way  of  bringing  it  under  tillage,  than  by  making 
le  interest  of  the  partite  concerned.     I  need  not  add,  that 
1  .land  was  cultivated  according  to  the  alternate  and  con- 
e  systems  of  husbandry  pretty  common  in  Scotland,  the 
ty  of  butcher's  meat  and  dairy  produce  would  not  be  in 
itt  diminished,  while  the  growth  of  grain  would  be  vastly 
r  than  it  is.     The  consumer  therefore  would  not  pay  a 
p  pri.ce  for  these  articles. — The  first  step  that  must  be  taken 
ike  corn  cheap,  or  at  least  moderate,  is  to  enccurai^o  its 
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growth,  by  enabling  tho  corn-grower  to  withstand  the  competi- 
tion of  the  grazier.  Whenever  an  abundant  supply  of  com 
is  grown,  tlie  price  must  be  comparatively  moderate,  in  spite 
of  all  tlie  landlords  and  tenants  of  ihe  kingdom.  Of  this  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  at  the  present  moment.  So  long  as  con- 
sumers chuse  to  pay  8d.,  10a.,  and  even  a  shilling  a  pound  for 
butcher-meat,  which  in  otlier  countries  is  considered  a  luxaiTf 
a  corrcs^ponding  rent  must  fall  to  tlie  landlord.  It  is  childish  m 
such  people  to  expect  to  buy  the  finest  wheaten  bread  at  2d.  per 
pound;  and  rot  less  so  to  expect  this  from  any  reduction  of 
Tent.  It  actually  costs  more  to  produce  it,  though  not  a  shilling 
was  paid  as  rent. 

4.  Farmer's  Profits^ 

On  this  point  there  is  little  need  for  remark.  The  first  snm 
of  2887/.  Is.,  and  the  last  one  of  120/.,  *  compose  a  distinct 
ca[)ital,  on  which  the  tenant  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
connnon  profits  of  trade.  The  only  ol)jcction  I  can  see  to  this 
js,  that  if  wc  suppose  the  lime  to  be  purchased  in  equal  propor- 
tions during  the  first  six  years,  or  during  the  first  course  of 
cropping,  the  charge  of  10  per  cent,  should  not  commence  till 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  that  is,  from  the  medium  of  six  years. 
Perhaps  a  part  of  it  may  not  be  wanted  till  even  tlie  second 
course.  But  it  will  always  be  a  tenant's  interest,  if  he  purchases 
lime  at  all,  to  have  it  applied  as  early  in  his  lease  as  possible.  The 
longer  he  delays,  his  produce  must  be  less  than  it  would  be ;  and 
at  a  late  period  of  his  lease,  there  may  not  be  time  for  a  return  of 
his  capital  before  its  expiration.  I  do  not  therefore  allow  much 
weight  to  this  objection.  If  a  tenant  keeps  the  money  in  his 
pocket  for  the  first  five  or  ten  years,  his  produce  must  be  less 
durinp  that  period  than  it  has  been  rated  in  the  tpble. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  sums,  amounting  to  1614/.  8s; 
4d.,  it  may  be  said  by  a  superficial  reader,  that  no  profit  should 
be  charged  on  them,  as  they  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  year- 
ly produce  of  the  farm.  On  this  ground,  it  has  been  usual  to 
deduct  the  seed  from  the  estimated  produce,  as  if  the  seed  and 
tlie  crop  were  obtained  at  C\e  same  instant  Surely,  it  is  scarce* 
ly  necesj^ary  to  say,  that  in  the  first  year,  and  indeed  in  every 
year,  the  sccd-corn  is  an  expense  that  ought  to  be  distinguished 
as  much  as  the  clover  and  rye  grass  seed.     It  can  make  no  di& 

♦  No  charge  was  made  for  this  article  under  the  1st  or  2nd  heads* 
It  is  the  price  of  the  dung  purchased  the  first  year,  commonly  from 
the  foTzner  tenant,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  returned  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  the  end  of  the  lease.  But  the  sum  is  advanced  from  the  capi- 
ta of  the  tenant  in  the  irei'.n  tine. 
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ferencc,  that  the  farmer  often  uses  the  produce  of  his  farm  in  the 
one  case,  and  perhaps  sends  to  England  or  Holland  for  it  in  the 
oth)er.  His  wheat,  committed  to  the  ground  in  September,  does 
not  return  to  him  for  a  twelvemonth  \ — during  that  period,  he 
might  have  employe^  the  price  of  it  in  yielding  a  profit.  The 
aame  thing  is  true  of  the  oats  and  other  articles  consumed  by 
bis  horses.  As  the  greater  part  of  this  sum,  however,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  returned  within  the  year,  I  have  only  charged  7^ 
fer  cent,  on  the  whole. 

I  am  aware  of  another  objection  that  may  be  made  to  my  al- 
lowance of  profit.  The  tenant  has  a  house,  free  of  rent;  and  in 
the  horse-labour,  the  carriage  of  his  fuel  is  included.  This  is 
very  true ;  and  if  one  cannot  find  something  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  to  compensate  these  advantages,  the  value  of 
them  must  certainly  be  deducted  from  his  profits.  This  disco- 
very, however,  will  not  cost  much  trouble.  It  must  be  known 
to  your  readers,  that  everv  acre  of  a  farm,  on  which  rent  and 
expenses  are  chargeable,  does  not  produce  either  grain  or  other 
crops.  AH  the  land,  occupied  by  buildings,  fences,  roads,  and 
stack-yards,  which  is  included  in  this  farm  of  300  acres,  should 
have  been  deducted,  before  dividing  it  into  six  parts,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  average  extent  of  them.  If  we 
•hould  suppose  it  to  be  10  per  cent,^  then  ,30  acres  actually  pro- 
duce nothing,  and  5  acres  must  be  deducted  from  each  of  the 
SO  acres :  It  only  5  per  cent.,  then  2^  acres  of  beans,  2^  acres 
of  oats,  and  5  acres  of  wheat,  have  been  improperly  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  farm, — the  value  of  which  will  not  be  compel- 
uted  by  house- rent,  and  carriage  of  fuel.  I  do  not  see  that  any 
thing  else  in  these  charges  can  be  supposed  to  benefit  the  tenant^ 
or  to  form  a  deduction  from  his  profits.  Not  even  the  milk  of  8 
cx>w  has  been  allowed  him. 

According  to  the  Table,  the  total  e>;pense  of  cultivation,  in- 
dading  rent,  is  297G/.  Is.  'i^d.,  or  very  nearly  9/.  18s.  5d.  per 
acre:  Rent  and  taxes  deducted,  it  is  6/.  14s.  5d. :  Rent  and  tax- 
es, and  farmer's  profits,  deducted,  it  is  5l.  6s.  S^d.  This  last 
snm  may  be  called  the  neat  expenses  of  cultivation  per  acre, 
ivhich  must  be  incurred  in  every  case,  according  to  the  most 
productive  management  of  such  land  as  has  been  taken  for  the 
oasis  of  the  estimate,  and  which  must  be  replaced  in  the  first 
instance,  whatever  surplus  may  remain  for  the  tenant  and  the 
landlord.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  this  is  the  expense  of 
0oery  acre';  and  that  as  1  acre  in  6'i9  under  fallow,  and  unpro- 
ductive, tlic  expense  of  that  acre  must  be  defrayed  from  tlie  pro- 
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duce  of  the  other  5 ;  that  is,  from  4  acres  of  grain,  and  1 
of  clover  aiid  rye-grass : — Thus, 

6  acres,  at  SI.  6s.  SJd.  =  SI/.  I7s.  9d.  -^  5  =  L.6     7     6f 
being  ilie  expense  of  every  productive  acre. 

In  tlie  table,  I  have  valued  tlie  clover  and  rye-ffrass  at  6/.  per 
acre,  which  is  fully  as  much  as  could  be  got  for  this  crop,  were 
it  sold  upon  the  ground,  or  converted  into  hay.  If  it  is  consum- 
ed by  the  farmer's  own  stocky  r.s  is  most  commonly  the  case^ 
the  profit  upon  that  stock  and  the  expenses  of  management  be- 
ing deducted,  it  is  believed,  the  neat  returns,  from  an  acre  of 
clover  and  rye-grass,  cannot  be  rated  quite  so  high  as  6/.  HeAce 
the  charges  on  the  4*  acres  in  grain  will  stand  thus. 

Expenses,  chargeable  on  5  acres,  as  above,  L.81   17    % 

Deduct  the  value  of  1  acre  of  clover  and  rye-grass,       6    0    0 

Chargeable  on  4  acres  of  grain,         L.25  17    9 

which  is  6/.  9s.  4- Jd.  for  each  of  the  4  acres  under  wheat,  beans, 
and  oats,  besides  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade  on  the  farmer^ 
capital,  and  the  rent  of  the  land.  . 

Now,  the  sum  charged  as  profit,  is  421/.  15s.  S^d.,  or  It  Ss. 
\\A.  oiLcvny  acre;  and  for  6  acres,  bL  8s.  9d.  But  as  the  land 
under  clover  and  rye-grass,  does  not  pay  its  own  proportion  of 
the  expenses,  the  whole  profits  must  be  charged  upon  the  4  s- 
cres  in  grain,  which  add  2/.  2s.  2d.  to  eveiy  acre. 

The  same  thing"  must  be  done  with  the  rent.  Thus,  6  acreSf 
at  3/.  4s.  =  19/.  4.S. ;  which  sum  being  all  chargeable  on  the  4  a- 
cresof  grain,  adds  4/.  16s.  to  each  of  them. 

llie  charges  on  every  acre  of  grain  in  this  course  of  cric^iDg) 
are  therefore — 

1.  Expenses  of  cultivation,        -         -         L.6     9     4J 

2.  Profits  of  trade,         -  -         -  2     2     2 

3.  Kent,  and  taxes,       -  -        -  4  16    0 


L.13     7     6J 


which,  for  the  4  acres,  is         L.53  10    5 

By  the  latter  pai't  of  the  Table,  the  produce  of  these  acres, 
reducing  the  beans  and  oats  to  wheat, — is 

2  acres  wheat,         -         56  bushelf 
1  ditto  beans,  27,      z=     18 
1  ditto  oats,      48,     =     16 

90  busheTs 

of  wheat,  at  the  cost  of  53/.  10s.  3d.,  or  very  nearly  lis.  10|J» 
per  bushel. 
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The  produce  of  4  acres  being  in  whe^t  90  bushels,  that  of 
1  acre  is  t2S^  bushels;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  a  high  enough  aver* 
age  for  clay-land  at  the  given  rent,  in  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.  It  must  be  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
average  of  the  land  actually  under  wheat,  is  28  bushels  per  Eng-* 
Hsh  acre. 

If,  to  avoid  fractions,  I  may  take  the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat- 
at  128.,  its  component  parts  are  nearly  as  follow. 

per  Bushel.  per  ii^uarter. 

Expenses  of  cultivation,        -        L.0    510j     -    L.2    7    0 
Fanner's  profits,  -  -  0     I   10^    -         0  15  10 

Rent,  and  taxes,         -  -^  04    3-1-         114    2 

f-  *  

L.0  12     0     -    L.4  16     0 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  offered  similar  estimates  applicable 
to  Turnip-soils :  But  as  this  paper  has  already  extended  farther 
than  I  expected,  I  shall  delay  this  for  the  present.  If  these  re-i 
suits  approach-  nearly  to  the  truth,  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead  in  considering  the  expediency  of  an  alteration  in  the  pre- 
sent Corn-Laws,  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  irresistible.  The 
6nly  material  diminution  in  tlie  growing  price  here  estimated, 
must  fall  upon  rent.  If  that  were  reducea  25  per  cent,  wheat 
could  not  even  then  be  grown  at  less  than  10s.  lOd.  per  bushel, 
at  least  not  until  this  reduction  had  after  many  years  operated 
upon  the  articles  charged  under  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  in 
the  pfice  of  the  mqst  of  which  rent  is  indeed  a  component  part. 
But  I  will  not  detain  your  readers  with  such  speculations  j  the 
thing  is  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  products  of  grass  will  aflbrd 
In  many  instances  as  much  rent  as  has  been  charged;  and  so  long 
too  as  the  taxes  on  land  amount  to  at  least  one- fourth  of  the  value 
of  its  neat  produce.  Of  the  gross  pro<Iuce,  by  these  calculations, 
nearly  one-half,  or  the  value  of  one-half,  must  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  something  more  than  one-third  is  assigned  to  the  landlord, 
and  something  less  than  one-sixth  to  the  farmer.     I  am,  &c. 

Ajn'il  1814.  L,  m,  n. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 


Report  of  the  Committee  (if  the  Highland  Society  of  Scoilandy  on 
the  expediency  of  selling  Grain^  by  a  combination  (f  Wtiglit 
with  Meatun'f  4c 

[Inserted  by  desire  of  the  Society.} 

Grain. — The  Committee  having  met  and  deliberated  upon 
liie  matters  referred  to  tiiem,  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  Ihat 
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in  sides  of  Grain,  weight  and  measure  ought  to  be  combined; 
that  is,  the  quantity  ought  to  be  delivered  by  measure,  but  the 
price  ascertained  by  weight.  There  is  no  other  method  by 
which,  for  common  practice,  the  productive  Quality  can  be  so 
well  known.  A  boll  by  measure  of  pfK)r,  ill-filled  grain,  yields 
inurh  less  nutritive  Hiatter  than  a  1k)1I  of  good  quality  well  fill- 
ed ;  and  a  given  weight  of  poor,  ill-jillcd  jf^niin,  though  more 
bulky,  produces  much  less  nutritive  matter  than  the  ^ame  weight 
of  good  grain  well  filled ;  which  arises  from  the  husk  beanng 
a  much  greater  proportion  in  bad  grain  than  in  good.  So  that 
either  of  these  methods,  taken  by  itself,  affords  a  very  imper- 
fect rule.  But  a  boll,  by  measure,  of  a  certain  weight,^  come* 
much  nearer  an  ascertainment  of  the  actual  quantity  of  valuable 
produce. 

This  method  of  fixing  the  price  by  weight,  affords  a  strong 
stimulus  to  the  cultivators  of  land  to  raise  grain  of  the  best  ana 
most  productive  quality,  by  procuring  seed  of  the  best  kinds, 
changnig  it  frequently,  and  cultivating  the  ground  in  the  most 
perfect  manner, — as  good  cultivation  auds  greatly  to  the  weight, 
as  well  as  the  quantity,  of  grain.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  country ;  as  thereby  the  general  produce 
of  ffrain  will  be  considerably  mcreased.  • 

The  weighing  of  the  grain,  too,  will  tend,  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  to  counteract  the  practice  of  a  certain  dexterity,  which, 
it  is  well  known,  some  measurers  of  corn  have  acquired,  of  fill- 
ing the  measure  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  grain  than  can.be 
done  by  others.  So  that  this  is  a  most  beneficial  practice,  when 
considered  in  reference  to  rendering  dealings  more  equitable  be- 
tween man  and  man.  And  no  other  mode  of  sale  can  afford 
such  just  and  correct  data  for  striking  the  Fiars  of  Grain,  or 
fixing  the  Assize  of  Bread. 

The  practice  recommended  has  long  obtained  in  some  parts 

*  This  is  stror.c^ly  cc^nfirmed  by  a  taWe  inserted  in  our  last  Num- 
ber (page  9.)  from  which  it  appears,  that,  in  place  of  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent,  upon  the  quantity  of  meal  produced  from  a  boll  of  oats 
weighing  15  stones,  compared  with  the  produce  from  a  boll  weigh- 
ing 10  stones,  which  would  be  the  exact  proportion  according  to  the 
weight,  there  is  an  increase  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.^  owing  to 
the  husk  bearing  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  total  weight  in  good 
}|rrain  tlian  in  bad ;  and  that  (witli  a  view  to  the  produce  in  meal)  if 
the  heaviest  grain  mentioned  in  the  table,  is  sold  by  measure  alone, 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  \Q0 per  cent.;  if  by  xveight  aloAe,  there  will 
be  a  loss  oi  Jifty  jper  cent. ;  but  if  by  a  combination  of  weight  and 
measure,  as  proposed  in  tlic  report,  the  fair  value  will  be  got,  which 
tvill  rise,  by  an  increased  rniio  according  to  the  weight  of  the  graia^ 
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of  Enffland.  And  in  some  cases  it  obtains  in  Scotland  also ;  * 
particularly  with  some  extensive  dealers,  and  with  distillers  and 
maltmen^  who  make  their  purchases  at  a  certain  rate  per  boll^ 
on  condition  that  the  boll  shall  turn  out  to  be  of  a  specified 
weight ;  stipulating,  at  tlie  same  time,  that  a  certain  sum  per 
pound  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  price  per  boH,  for  every 
pound  it  exceeds  the  wcignt  specified ;  and  that  a  rateable  de- 
duction shall  be  made  in  case  of  deficiency. 

The  general  adoption  of  this  practice  is  therefore  most  desir- 
able. And  in  that  view  the  Committee  arc  humbly  c^  opinion^ 
that  it  well  merits  the  recommendation  of  the  Highland  Society, 
whereby  the  attention  of  cultivators  and  dealers  may  be  called 
to  the  subject,  in  those  districts  of  the  country  in  which  the 
weight  of  grain  is  little  attended  to. 

AJeal. — While  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  grain^ 
in  its  unground  state,  ought  to  be  sold  by  a  combination  oif 
weight  with  measure,  they  arc,  at  the  same  time,  clearly  of  o- 
pinion,  that,  when  ground  into  flour  or  meal,  it  ouglit  to  be  sold 
by  weight  alone,  agreeisbly  to  the  preserit  law.  »  And  due  atten- 
tion will  no  doulxt  be  paid  to  the  conversion  of  this  article  in 
the  Tables  of  Equalization  proposed  in  the  General  Bcport  of 
the  Conmiittee. 

Pf^atoeSf  4hc- — The  Committee  come  now  to  consider  another 
species  of  food,  next  in  importance  to  grain,  viz.  ■  Potatoes. 
'Aese  are,  in  Scotland,  generally  sold  by  measure;  but  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  they  ouglit  always  to  be  sold  by 
wcij^it,  on  account  of  the  great  dilTieulty  of  a^icertaining  the 
actual  quantity  by  measure;  arii^^ing  principally  from  the  differ- 
ence occasioned  by  Potatoes  of  different  sizes  being  mixed  toge- 
^er  in  different  proporticms. 

There  is  an  art  too,  in  filling  measures  of  potatoes,  as  well  as 
measures  of  grain,  especially  potatoe  measures  of  the  smaller 
fiises.  Besides,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  measure  potatoes  with- 
out heaping  to  a  certain  extent  But  the  Conni  ittee  arc  clear- 
ly of  opinion,  that  all  kiiuls  of  heaping,  in  potatoes  or  other 
articles,  ought  to  be  abolished,  .as  giving  occasion  to  the  great- 
iest  uncertainty,  and  being  not  unfrequently  a  cover  for  imposi- 
tion. And  so  sensible  were  our  ancestors  of  the  inexpediency 
of  measuring  provisions  in  this  way,  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  act  161S  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  practice,  which  had  for- 
merly taken  place,  of  selling  malt,  bear,  and  oats  by  heaped 
measure. 

Carrots^  Turnips^  and  all  other  vegetables  used  for  food,  may 
fee  sold  by  weight  also. 

*  In  several  of  the  western  counticB  of  Scotland,  llu>  has  long  been  the  estab1is)i« 
^adj^ruticG. 
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Conclusion. — But  although  the  Committee  are  of  opinioiii 
that,  in  sales  of  grain,  measure  and  weight  ought  to  be  oombin- 
jed,  and  that  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  used  for  food  ought 
to  be  sold  by  weight ;  yet  they  are  doubtful  whether  matters  are 
yet  in  a  situation  to  propose  any  legislative  regulation  on  this 
subject.  And  it  occurs  to  them,  that,  before  any  thing  of  that 
kind  is  attempted,  especially  as  to  the  sales  of  grain,  it  might 
be  desireable  to  have  some  experience  under  the  simple  and  uni- 
form set  of  standards  now  proposed.  Ail,  perhaps,  that  can  be 
done  at  present  is,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  country  to  these 
matters,  so  as  information  may  be  procured  to  warrant  a  legis- 
lative r^^rulation  upon  the  subject  at  some  future  period,  if  that 
shall  be  deemed  expedient.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to  the  Com- 
mittee, that,  if  any  proposition  is  to  be  brought  forward  at  pre- 
sent for  regulating  sales  by  weight,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  a 
separate  biff.  John  Tait,  Conx>ener. 

Highland  Society  Chambers^      7 
Edi7ilnirgky  ieth  December ^  1813.5 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Produce  of  Meal  from  a  given  weight  of  Oats. 

Sir, 

From  the  18th  November  to  the  beginning  of  February 
last,  I  thrashed  and  milled  ten  stacks  of  Oiiis,  measuring  from 
:21  to  26  bolls  each,  amounting  in  whole  to  239  bolls.  The  oua- 
Jity  of  the  whole  was  indifferent,  and  the  weight  consisted  of  np 
Jess  than  seven  varieties,  from  1 1  stones  10  lib.  to  12  stones  10  lib. 
By  the  table  (in  your  last  Magazine)  I  ought  to  b.  p.  p.  %^ 
"have  had  from  the  mill,  of  meal  -  -  191^321 
But  the  county  where  1  live  uses  a  firlot  by  Mr 

Bald'n  tables,  3  per  cent,  greater  than  the 

Linlithgow  standard,  therefore  add  3  per  cent,         5    S     1     1 

200     2     S     9 
But  there  may  be  deducted  by  the  table,  on  ac-        -  •. 

count  of  early  milling,  -rV^h  part  j  as  this  last 
season  has  been  drier  than  common,  take  -j^th 
only,  or  ...  -  -  811S 


192     1     1     9 


B.  r.  p.  L. 

I  got  from  the  mill            -          Hj2  2  0  0 

t  should  have  had  by  table  as  above  191  1  1  3 

0  0  2  1 
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— making  a  difTerence  only  of  two  pecks  and  one  lippy-  I  liavQ 
only  to  s^ay  further,  that  the  oats  were  all  manufactuied  at  one 
mill,  at  nine  separate  times,  and  were  dried  in  various  parcels, 
none  of  which  amounted  to  a  chaldcr. 

I  am,  &c. 
28.  March,  1814.  B.  B. 


£Tbe  following  Communication  came  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  Number.] 
TO  TUE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Assessment  for  Roads  in  Ross- shire. 
Sir, 

In  vour  last  Number,  being  No.  54*,  the  gentleman  who 
transmittedl  the  Quarterly  Report  for  Ross- shire,  took  occasion 
to  inveigh  in  pretty  direct  and  broad  terms  ai^ainst  the  landlord^ 
of  that  counfv,  on  account  of  a  measure  which  they  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  improvii.g  iheir  roads,  in  the  level  and  more  improv^- 
ed  districts  of  tiie  county,  under  the  acts  of  Parliament  which 
they  had  previously  obtained  for  the  commutation  of  the  statu- 
tory ser\'ices  on  the  highways  into  a  pecuni  iry  consideration. 

As  the  writer  of  the  Rcpjrt  (althoiiL'li  he  has  entered  into 
tlie  detail  of  the  measure  which  has  l)cen  adv)ptcd,  at  some 
length)  has  not  given  an  account  of  what  led  to  the  adoption 
of  it,  or  given  any  weight  to  the  circumstances  which  made  it 
altogether  inexpedient,  if  not  impracticable,  for  the  heritors  of 
the  county  to  have  entered  into  the  views  of  the  Easter  Rost 
Farmer's  Club,  I  hope  I  shall  stand  excused,  if  I  should  tres- 
pass a  little  on  your  room,  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  herit  )rs  of  Koss-shire,  from  the  accusation  which 
iTiis  writer  has  been  ple:ise<l  to  bring  against  tliem.  They  are 
accused  of  illiberality  in  their  general  conduct,  of  narrow-mind- 
ed policy,  and  of  placarding  in  advertisements  lil>eral  encour- 
agement, which  their  conduct  does  not  verity.  These  are  heavy 
jux:usati.>ns,  when  proceeding  from  a  person  holding  himciclf  out 
as  the  organ  of  the  Easter  Ross  Farmer's  Club. 

It  18  too  well  known,  to  require  illustration,  that  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  all  tenants,  cottirs,  and  oUiers  able  to  work,  are're- 
cniired  to  come  out  for  six  days  in  the  year,  to  make  and  repair 
the  highways  within  their  several  districts ;  and  to  bring  tneir 
cattle,  horses,  and  carts,  and  the  tools  with  which  they  usually 
lliboar  the  ground,  to  av'^ist  in  this  necessary  operation  ;  and  no 
AJdH  was  imposed  by  the^^e  laws  on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  this 
pnrpose,  except  in  the  case  of  their  being  occupiers  of  land  as 
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It  is  also  equally  well  known,  that  as  iroprovements  in  agri- 
jculture  advanced,  it  was  the  general  wish  oi  the  people  to  have 
their  services  commuted  to  money,  so  that  farmers  or  others  la- 
bouring the  ground,  would  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  away  from 
their  proper  employment  at  an  inconvenient  time ;  and  trades- 
men and  labourers  expected  to  derive  an  advantage,  in  so  far  as 
the  commutation  was  below  the  usual  rate  of  their  daily  earnings. 
In  the  year  1807,  the  heritors  of  the  county  of  Boss  applied 
to  Parliament,  and  an  act  was  obtained,  commuting  theseti  ser- 
vices to  money,  at  a  very  moderate  rate.  If  they  were  wrong, 
or  acted  illiberally  towards  their  tenants,  it  was  at  this  dme; 
but  a  complaint  has  never  been  made.  From  the  fund  which 
this  commutation  has  produced,  a  considerable  extent  of  excel- 
lent road  has  been  made  in  many  of  the  districts,  and,  in  some, 
considerable  debts  have  been  contracted  by  the  trustees^  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  more  expeditiously. 

In  a  subsequent  act,  which  the  county  obtained  in  1810,  some 
improvements  were  introduced  on  the  clauses  of  the  preceding 
act,  which  further  experience  rendered  necessary  ;  but  still  these 
-were  intended  for  the  purpose  of  commuting  the  services  and  la- 
bour that  were  exigible  in  kind,  from  tenants  and  other  occupiers 
of  land,  tradesmen  and  labourers,  to  a  certain  rate  in  money- 
No  plan  was  ever  suggested  or  thought  of,  to  make  the  commu* 
tation  acts  a  vehicle  for  imposing  a  tax  on  landlords  or  proprie* 
tors  of  land,  farther  than  as  occupiers.     The  proprietors  nav9 
not,  however,  escaped  being  taxed  under  two  separate  acts  of 
Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  with  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  for  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges,  in  the  expense 
of  constructing  various  roads  and  building  bridges  within  the 
county.     jSince  the  year  1805,  they  have,  under  the  authority 
of  those  acts,  paid  for  these  purposes  upwards  of  17,000/.;  and 
by  the  act  which  has  lately  passed  the  Legislature,  they  will  have 
yet  to  pay  not  less  than  21,000/.  for  the  same  purposes.    It  can- 
not be  alleged,  that  the  tenants  have  been  called  upon  to  contri- 
bute one  shilling  towards  these  objects;  nor  will  it  be  thought  .by 
persons  who  have  not  sonic  personal  dislike  to  the  gentlemen 
who  drew  up  the  deeds,  on  considering  these  circumstances, 
that  the  proprietors  have  been  illiberal  iu  their  contributions, 
towards  the  opening  communications  through  the  county. 

What  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Moray  may  have  done, 
when  they  adopted  the  measure  *of  procuring  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature,  for  raising  money  from  the  tenants  and  others, 
in  lieu  of  their  statutory  services  on  the  high  roads,  I  do  not 
profess  to  know,  having  never  seen  either  of  their  acts  ;  but  \t 
they  procured  powers  under  such  acts  to  assess  the  proprietors 
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>f  land,  it  could  not  be  as  a  commutation  of  statutory  services^ 
18  thetf  were  not  liable  to  such.  That  they  may  haye  chosen  to 
issess  themselves  in  aid  of  this  fund,  seems  nighly  probable ;  but 
Jbat  other  counties,  who  have  proceeded  on  a  dinerent  principle, 
ind  passed  their  commutation  acts  for  that  express  purpose,  and 
Qo  other,  shotdd  be  accused  of  illiberality  and  injustice  towards 
their  tenantry,  for  not  following  a  system  which  never  was  sug« 
vested,  or  occurred  to  them,  seems  to  be  a  harsh  mode  of  judg* 
mgof  their  conduct  as  a  public  body. 

jThe  measure  which  has  given  so  much  umbrage  to  the  author 
of  the  observations  alluded  to,  took  its  rise  from  the  admitted 
insufficiency  of  the  funds  which  the  commutation  produces  ia 
these  districts,  where  heavy  loaded  carriages  are  much  used,  for 
driving  com  to  shipping  ports,  lime,  coals,  and  wood,  and  other 
commodities,  and  where  no  turnpikes  have  as  yet  been  established^ 
and  where  the  roads  require  to  oe  formed  on  an  expensive  plan. 
Many  of  the  tenants  in  that  district  of  the  country  have  long 
leases,  and  are  as  much  interested  in  the  state  of  the  roads  as 
the  proprietors  are. 

In  Spring  last,  the  heritof^  of  the  county,  found  it  necessary 
to  apply  for  a  new  act,  to  correct  sonic  inaccuracies  which  had 
crept  into  their  former  acts  of  assessment,  and  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  assessments  for  such  periods  as  were  consider- 
ed necessary  to  complete  the  several  lines  of  road  and  bridges, 
in  which  they  were  to  be  assisted  by  the  Parliamentai*y  Com- 
missioners. An  idea  was  suggested,  and  universally  approved, 
of  getting  a  clause  inserted,  to  increase  the  rates  of  commuta- 
tion of  statute  labour,  on  farms  exceeding  20/.  per  annum  of 
rent,  in  such  districts  as  the  trustees  should  find  their  funds  in- 
sufficient for  making  the  necessary  roads  within  the  district;  but 
in  no  case  to  be  increased  beyond  double  the  present  rate,  or  to 
remain  longer  in  force,  than  for  tlbe  express  purpose  for  which 
it  was  reauired.  It  was  never  intended  to  make  any  other  alter- 
ation in  the  preceding  commutation  acts  than  this,  which  would 
be  obtained  by  a  single  clause  for  that  special  purpose ;  and  yet 
the  subject  is  treated  by  this  Reporter,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time 
the  plan  for  commuting  the  statute  services  was  brought  into  ac- 
tion. He  states,  *  Itie  Club  seeing  the  illiberal  footing  on 
*  which  the  tenants  of  Rc^s-shire  were  intended  to  be  placed, 
^  compared  with  those  in  Invcrness-shire  and  Elginshire,  resoiv- 
f  ed,  and  did  present  a  petition  to  tlie  heritors  of  the  shire, 
f  when  convened  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  bill  to  be 
f  brought  into  Parliamipnt;  in  which  petition,  they  expressed  their 
?  opinion  on  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  rate  of  assessment, 
f  even  to  the  extent  propo^eil;  and  also  the  willingness  of  the 
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^  tenantry  to  bear  their  proportion  ;  at  the  came  time  praying 
*  that  the  proprietots  would  take  a  share  of  the  burthen  on  them- 
'  selves,  as  in  Inverness-shire  and  Elginshire. '  Here,  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  the  rate  of  assessment,  beyond  which  the 
act  does  not  go,  is  clearly  admitted ;  but,  because  the  general 
meetinjr  of  heritors  did  not  come  in  to  the  views  of  the  Easter 
Ross  Farmer's  Club,  nor  abandon  the  principle  on  which  th^ 
had  hitherto  acted,  which  would  haVc  been  inconvenient  ana 
even  impracticable  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  were-  to 
be  thus  branded  with  terms  of  the  most  unmerited  reproach. 

Had  the  suggestions  of  this  gentleman  been  attempted  to  be 
put  in  practice,  in  place  of  inserting  in  the  bill  that  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  county,  a  single  clause  for  the  purpose 
in  contemplation,  a  new  act  would  have  been  necessary,  repeal- 
ing  the  first  commutation  act  171  tofOy  and  all  the  clauses  in  the 
act  of  1810,  which  bore  on  this  subject;  and  proceeding  on  an 
entirely  new  principle,  bv  which  the  heritors  of  the  county  at 
large  would  be  assessed  lor  the  making  and  repair  of  the  paro« 
chial  and  district  roads,  with  a  power  10  collect  from  their  te- 
nants nvith  their  rents,  such  proportion  thereof  as  the  act  should 

specify. 

If  the  gentlemen  of  the  Easter  Ross  Farmer's  Club,  who  au- 
thorized the  petition  to  the  heritors,  had  been  aware  of  these 
circumst  mces,  and  had  they  considered  that  there  are  no  tolls 
in  the  county,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  wcmid  have  made 
riie  ap:  liciition  they  did  ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
lieritors  were  by  the  biil,  which  was  then  under  their  view,  pro- 
curing Parliamentary  authority  for  the  continuation  of  an  as- 
sessment on  thembclvcs  of  upwards  of  3000/.  per  annum,  for 
seven  jears  to  come,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  communications 
through  the  county,  it  is  likely  they  would  have  refrained  from 
proceeding  as  they  have  done. 

It  might  be  inferred  I'rom  reading  this  Report,  that  the  coun- 
ty of  Ross  was  singular  in  making  tlieir  tenants  pay  a  pecuniary 
cc^nsideraticn  in  heu  of  their  .statutory  services,  and  that  in  all 
other  counties,  the  examples  of  the  counties  of  Inverness  and 
Elgin  had  been  fbllov  cd  by  the  imposition  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tax  on  the  landholders:  But  it  is  believed,  that  whatever 
assistance  may  be  given  by  the  heritors  of  (Hher  counties,  in  aid 
of  the  statute  labour  funds,  for  making  and  repairing  the  paro- 
chial roads,  that  few  of  them  have  aclopted  the  plm  that  has 
been  chalked  out  for  the  imitation  of  the  county  of  Ross  by  this 
writer.  In  the  very  able  and  conij)kte  Agricultural  Re})ort  of 
the  county  of  Berwick,  Mr  Kerr,  in  >tating  the  various  assess- 
ineuts,  as  laid  on  landlord  and  tenant,  says,  (page  54),  •  He 
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•  (the  landlord)  pays,  the  half  of  the  very  small  tax  appointed 

•  lor  th^  salary  of  tnc  parish  schoolmaster,  and  half  of  the  light 
^  assessment  which  is  levied  for  support  of  the  parish  poor.     The 

•  tenant  pays  the  other  half  of  these  two  last  mentioned  trifling 

•  taxes,  anS  the  whole  of  the  conversion  money ,  instead  of  statute 
^  labotar  due  from  his  possession  for  repairihg  parish  roads,  which 

•  18' likewise  paid  by  landlords,  so  far  as  they  may  occupy  or 

•  cultivatetheir  own  lands : '  Which  is  exactly  the  case  with  the 
county  of  Ross ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  farmers  in  Ber* 
wickshire  are  subject  to  tolls. 

How  far  it  was  either  proper  or  just  for  the  Reporter  of  the 
state  of  Agriculture  in  Ross-snire,  to  make  the  observations  that 
are  included  in  his  report,  upon  the  conduct  of  the  heritors  of 
that  county,  on  their  procuring  the  act  of  Parliament  alluded 
to,  I  shall  now  leave  it  with  the  public  to  judge. 

Your  inserting  the  above  statement  of  facts  in  your  next  Num- 
ber, will  be  an  act  of  justice ;  and  oblige  your  constant  reader, 

I5th  July  1813.  A  Ross-siiiRE  Heritor. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

■ 

On  the  Introductioti  of  the  Erica  Herbacray  and  other  hardy  exo^ 
tic  Heaths^  as  IVinter^  and  particularly  ^  early  Spring  Food^  for 
ottr  Mountain  Flocks* 

Sir, 

There  are  few  greater  desiderata  in  agriculture  or  farming, 
than  a  moderate  qiianiity  of  nourishing  food,  for  our  mountain 
flocks,  in  early  sj)ring,  before  the  native  heal  lis,  grasses,  and 
other  plants,  which  occupy  these' elevated  regions,  begin  to  send 
forth  their  new  ^hoots  ana  foliage.    Our  native  heaths,  erica  vtU- 

iariSf  erica  ietralix^  and  a'ica  cinerea^  which  constitute  the  chief 
bod  of  sheep  on  our  moors  and  mountains,  arc,  no  doubt,  all 
evergreen  shrubs;  but  their  leaves  and  small  branches  are  ex- 
tremely torpid,  and  void  of  succulence,  at  the  very  season  when 
opposite  qualities  are  so  much  required,  for  m  urishing  the  sheep 
diat  browse  on  them.  The  extreme  branches,  particularly  of 
the  old  and  tall  plants  of  native  heath,  are,  generally,  many  of 
|heni  killed  by  the  frost  of  almost  every  winter;  and,  in  severe 
ones  like  the  last,  almost  the  wholcjeaves  of  every  plant  of  na- 
tive heath,  in  exposed  situations,  have  become  withered,  and 
Ibeen  deprived  of  every  degree  of  succuience, — ^^the  plants  having 
fhe  appearance,  in  the  end  of  March,  of  bemg  killed  or  cut 
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off,  down  to  the  strong  wood  near  the  ground ;  conseqnentljF^ 
cannot,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  afford  any  nourish-i 
mcnt  almost  whatever. 

Thoimh  many  of  our  native  plants  be  valuable  as  food  for. 
live  stock,  in  the  seasons  of  their  growth  and  succulence ;  yet^, 
it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  several  exotics  rank  higher  than  any. 
of  our  natives,  as  food  for  man,  as  well  as  for  domesticated  am«s 
mals.  The  different  cultivated  grains  are  all  foreign  plants  ^  sQt 
is  the  cultivated  red  clover,  trifblium  sativum.  Turnip,  brassica^ 
rapa,  though  it  be  sometimes  found  native  in  England,  in  a  ye« 
ry  diminutive  state,  in  corn  fields,  yet  must  be  admitted  to 
grow,  when  introduced  into  Scotland,  as  luxuriantly  as  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  This  plant,  together  with  red  clover^ 
both  exotics  to  Scotland,  form  the  basis  of  the  present  so  jusdy 
admired  convertible  husbandry  of  this  country.  A  plant,  there* 
fore,  is  not  to  be  rejected,  merely  because  it  is  a  foreign  one. 
The  different  sorts  of  turnip,  succeeded  by  cultivated  herb- 
age, now  afford  winter  and  spring  food  for  live  stock,  in  our 
lower,  and  even  middle  districts ;  wliile  our  mountain  flocks, 
though  they  survive  the  winter,  are  often  starved,  or  reduced  to 
a  very  poor  condition,  after  the  snows  are  gone,  from  the  tor- 
pid state  of  vegetation  of  the  native  plants  of  our  upbind  re- 
gions, for  several  weeks  at  tliat  season,  when  sheep  always  su& 
&r  most. — Therefore,  to  introduce  plants  into  our  mountain 
districts,  which,  at  that  critical  period  of  the  year,  would  afford 
nourishing  food  to  our  mountain  flocks,  is  certainly  an  object 
meriting  at  least  attention,  and  a  fair  trial, — where  the  means  c^ 
obtaining  the  end  are  not  expensive,  seem  probable,  and  in  out 
power. 

To  effect  this  purpose,  there  arc  several  exotic  heatlis,  whose  fo? 
liage  is  much  greener,  fresher,  and  more  succulent,  in  winter  and 
spring ;  and  which  seem  to  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate  bet- 
ter than  our  native  sorts  do.  These  are,  the  etica  herbacea^  eri^ 
ca  ciliariSf  aica  vagansy  and  erica  Mediterranean  The  first  men- 
tioned of  these  heaths,  it  is  believed,  has  never,  since  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country,  been  kno^-n  to  have  been  affected,  in 
the  smallest  degree^  by  cur  severest  frosts.  It  resisted  those  o^ 
last  winter,  in  a  northern  exj^osure,  in  Mr  Henderson's  nursery 
here,  without  receiving  the  smallest  perceptible  injury  ; — conti- 
nuing perfectly  fresh,  green,  and  healthy,  when  our  native  sortSy 
growmg  along-side  of  it,  under  circumstances  perfectly  similar^ 
were  quite  torpid,  and  a  good  deal  cut  by  the  weather.  The  E. 
herbacea  is  found  native  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany,  often  growing  on  rocky  precipices.  It  is  a 
bcbutifoly  small,  somewhat  procumbent,  evergreen  shrub;  thick- 
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set  with  small  branches  and  leaves.  It  forms  its  blossoms  in 
autumn,  which  are  then  of  a  light  green  a)]our.  These  conti- 
nue shut  up  during  winter ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  snow  goes  off, 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  bright,  rich,  red  colour, — or  purple, 
tipped  with  brown, — burst  forth.  This,  in  the  native  habitats  of 
the  piant,  seldom  happens  till  the  month  of  April,  though  in 
this  country  often  as  early  as  February.  It  was  in  flower  all  a« 
bout  Edinburgh  this  season,  in  the  last  week  of  March ;  and  in 
full  blossom,  in  the  first  week  of  April — which  is  much  later 
than  it  generally  flowers  here.  This  shrub  grows  on  any  soil, 
thougli  it  prefers  pebt.  It  is  propagated  in  any  manner  a  shrub 
can  be,  with  the  greatest  facility,  by  layers,  cuttings,  or  seed. 
In  fact,  it  propagates  itself  by  its  wood,  as  well  as  its  seed.  A 
plant  spreads  itself  abroad,  all  around,  in  a  horizontal  direc*^ 
tion ;  and  wherever  it  touches  the  ground,  takes  root,  and  esta- 
blishes itself;  from  which  peculiarity,  Dr  Richardson  may  claim 
it  as  a  species  of  fiorin.  It  would  be  best  introduced  on  our 
mountains,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  the  first  instance.  An  ex- 
periment might  be  made,  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  moor  ground, 
of  a  dry  peaty  soil ;  say  only  20  yards  square,  (400  so.  yards), 
at  about  600  to  800  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea,  witn  a  good 
turf  wall,  six  feet  high.  The  ground  might  either  be  entirely 
dug  over,  or  spots  of  it  here  and  there;  and  the  seeds  sown, 
and  raked  in,  as  soon  us  they  ripen,  which  will  be  in  May  or 
June,  at  the  latest.  All  stock  ought  to  be  excluded  for  a  year 
or  two,  till  the  plants  get  strength  and  size.  When  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  seed  has  been  collected,  it  might  be  sown,  raked 
in,  and  allowed  to  take  its  chance  on  places,  where  there  is  nei- 
ther heath  nor  any  sort  of  herbage  ;  which  waste  spots  are  too 
common  in  most  of  our  mountainous  tracts. 

In  the  course  of  not  many  years,  this  beautiful,  interesting, 
ftnd  seemingly  useful  little  plant,  so  hardy  in  winter,  so  forward 
in  ^ring,  agreeing  so  well  with,  and  accommodating  itself  so 
readily  to,  our  climate,  would  probably  cover  the  nakedness  of 
the  land,  spreading  over  these  unsighuy,  unprofitable  wastes, 
and  aflbrding  a  nourishing  food  for  the  sheep  of  these  districts, 
at  a  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  always  in  distress,  more 
or  less,  for  want  ot  it.  There  is  a  varietv  of  this  plant  {Carnea^ 
flesh-coloured),  which  is  equally  hardy,  flowers  at  the  same  time, 
and  carries  more  blossoms  than  the  Hirbacea^  but  seems  some- 
what icss  free  growing,  and  has  fewer  leaves.  The  Camta  will 
probably  be  considered  the  most  showy  plant;  the  Herbacea  seems 
the  most  interesting  and  useful.  The  flowers  of  the  Erica  Car^ 
nea  cover  so  much  of  the  plant,  that  nothing  almost  but  blossom 
Cttn  be  seen  when  it  is  in  full  bloom.    The  flowers  are  numerous 
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on  the  extremities  of  the  branches  of  the  Erica  Herbacea.  The 
leaves  grow  in  whorls^  generally  of  four  leaves  eacli,  around  die 
branches,  among  the  blossoms,  and  all  below  them,  on  the  whole 
wood  of  the  former  year.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  straight,  naf'* 
row,  pointed  j  flat  above,  and  furrowed  below ;  fleshy,  or  of  coo« 
f  iderable  substance  for  their  size.  This  shrub  appears  to  possess 
an  energy  and  hardiness  similar  to  those  of  the  Siberian  Crab 
apple;  and  as  it  would  probably  gradually  lose  that  energy  and 
earliness,  of  course,  if  raised  from  seeds  the  produce  of  plants 
growing  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  comparative  mild- 
ness of  our  winters  to  those  of  the  Switz  Alps  and  German 
mountains,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  get  seeds  from  its  na- 
tive haunts,  or  from  plants  reareid  in  the  same  climate.  This 
cliangc  in  the  constitution  of  the  plant  would  not,  however,  pro- 
bably take  place,  to  any  considerable  degree,  for  several  gene- 
rations of  it,  raised  from  seed  the  produce  of  plants  grown 
from  sccil  reared  in  this  country.  There  can  be  little  ooubt, 
however,  that  a  change  would  ultimately  take  place,  and  first  iu 
respect  to  energj',  and  earliness  in  flowering. 

The  £nca  Ciliaris  is  a  low  plant  also,  but  more  upright  than, 
the  Ilcrbacra,  It  flowers  late,  sometimes  not  till  September. 
Its  leaves  however  continue  fresh  and  green  during  winter  and 
spring,  and  were  not  cut  by  the  frost  of  the  last  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  Erica  Varans  is  a  taller  plant,  and  a  native  of  ComwalL 
Tlic  leaves  of  which,  at  least  of  the  young  plants,  cojitinue  fresh 
during  winter;  but  the  branches  of  the  tall  old  plants  have  been 
cut  and  even  split  by  the  frost  of  last  severe  season.  There 
is  however  much  more  green  fresh  leaf  on  it  than  on  our  native 
sorts. 

The  Erica  Mcdilaranea^  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
grows  as  tall,  or  taller,  than  our  Erica  Vulgaris^  and  flowers 
immediately  after  the  E,  Hcrbacca.  It  produces  many  flowers 
and  fresh  leaves.  The  latter  have  stood  the  severity  of  last  win- 
tcr,  excepting  on  the  top>  of  plants.  About  a  fourth  of  each 
plant  may  be  cut  and  withered. 

This  last  plant,  and  the  E.  Hcrbacea  are  by  some  considered 
not  specifically  different.  If,  however,  they  be  varieties  only» 
they  are  strongly  marked  as  such. 

These  plants  all  flower,  and,  it  is  believed,  mature  their  seeds 
hcre^  The  Erica  Hcrbacca^  and  E,  Ciliaris^  may  certainly  be 
tried  in  this  country  as  food  for  our  mountain  flocks,  with  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  success ;  the  Herbacca^  with  an  almost 
moral  certiinly  of  its  proving  useful. 

It  may  be  asked  if  sheep  relish  the  plant,  and  if  it  agrees 
with  them ;  also,  if  it  bears  cropping  and  bleeding  with  their 
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teeth.  These  facts,  it  is  believed,  have  not  been  ascertained,  and 
can  only  be  presumed,  by  reasonably  conceiving  it  may  not  be 
more  intolerant  of  the  teeth  of  sheep  than  our  native  heathd 
are;  and  that,  had  it  been  deleterious  to,  or  refused  by,  them,  it 
would  probably  have  been  included  by  Linnseus  and  his  disciples 
amon^  the  plants  these  animals  reject ;  which  it  was  not*  But, 
admitting  these  points  doubtful,  and  that  the  facts  cannot  be 
known  without  trial,  the  question  then  is,  do  the  circumstances 
and  facts  already  known  and  stated  in  this  paper,  of  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  this  shrub,  warrant  the  propriety  of  making  a 
fair  experiment,  by  rearing  a  quantitv  of  it  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  determine  the  relish  sheep  have  (ov  the  plant,  and  its  con- 
geniality with  their  constitution  ? 

I  remain.   Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
7.  Piershilli  Edinburgh^  John  Shirreff. 

i2th  Aprils  18U, 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 

071  the  Different  Gbialities  of  Lime. 

December  20lh,  1813. 

The  following  important  facts  and  obser\'^tions,  are  submit- 
ted to  the  consideration  of  farmers,  builders,  and  others  inte- 
rested in  the  use  of  Lime. 

That  celebrated  chemist,  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT,  has  ascer- 
tained the  following  facts  from  no  less  than  46  different  experi- 
ments, made  upon  pure  limestone  by  philosophers  in  different 
parts  of  Europe :  That  when  properly  calcinecl,  it  loses  9-20tli 
parts  of  its  specific  weight,  but  that  it  recovers  its  original 
weight,  by  an  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  usually  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  twentieth  part  each  of  the  first  five  or  six  days : 
And  Dr  Anderson  maintains,  that  it  even  loses  2-3rds  of  it<$ 
■weight  in  burning ;  but  if  spread  out  to  the  air,  recovers  it  m 
*€me  day.  This  however  depends  greatly  on  the  punty  of  the 
lime  I  as,  when  it  is  intermixed  with  sand  or  flint  (silica),  it  loses 
less  by  burning,  and  recovers  its  lost  weight  sooner,  as  these 
aubstances  are  little  affected  by  either  the  fire  or  the  atmosphere. 

When  ptire  quicklime  is  properly  calcined,  it  yields  fully  three 
bolls  of  powder  for  one  of  shells  ;  and  at  five  bolls  per  ton  Lin- 
lithgow barley  measure,  it  yields  15  bolls  of  powder.  But  there 
are  some  limes  in  extensive  sale,  that  will  not  yield  more  than 
two  bolls  powder  for  one  of  shells,  owing  to  their  being  inter- 
mixed with  sand,  (lint|  or  clay  5  and  when  this  is  tlie  casC|  a 
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ton  of  limestones  will  not  yield  more  than  3^  bolls  of  shells,  or. 
6i  of  powder,  and  that  of  impure  quality.  But  the  useless  weight 
is  not  alt  the  loss  the  purchaser  sustains,  as  impure  lime  has  ge- 
nerally  an  injurious  mixture  of  ochrie,  sulphur,  or  magnesia,  in* 
corporated  in  it ;  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  this  intermixture, 
neither  the  farmer  knows  what  quantity  he  puts  on  his  land,  nor 
the  builder  how  to  proportion  his  cement,  so  as  to  give  stabilitj 
to  his  work,  or  credit  to  his  professional  character. 

In  plaster  work,  impure  lime  is  peculiarly  dangerous ;  as,  when 
it  is  combined  with  flint,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  it  by 
the  eye  (it  being  almost  equally  white  both  in  its  native  state, 
and  when  burnt,  as  the  lime  itself  is) ;  and  the  extraneous  mat* 
ter  contained  in  it  has  a  tendency,  not  only  to  change  the  cov 
lour  of  the  plaster,  but  to  occasion  scales  and  cracks  in  it,  from 
the  irregularity  and  feebleness  of  its  operation. 

Neither  does  the  impure  lime  fall  into  so  fine  a  powder  as  the 
pure ;  nor  does  it  combine  so  intimately  as  a  cement,  or  a  coat 
of  plaster  j  nor  does  it  dissolve  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
so  completely :  and,  as  a  manure,  it  is  often  lost,  by  its  adhering 
to  the  sand,  and  sinking  with  it  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 

The  well-known  lime-quarries  in  the  parishes  of  Cults  and 
Kettle,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  these  facts. 

The  main  rock  contains  six  beds  of  as  rich  a  lime  as  is  in 
Britain ;  but  the  two  uppermost  strata  (nicknamed  sdute  and 
dirt-Icaf)  are  so  contaminated  with  clay,  that  they  only  yield 
2-3rds  of  the  powder  which  the  others  produce. 

To  the  northward  of  the  main  rock  there  are  several  others 
of  inferior  quality  $  but  from  the  inequality  of  their  mixture  with 
flint  and  sand,  they  cannot  admit  a  ntir  analysis,  but  yield  «bout 
two  bolls  powder  for  one  of  stone,  while  tne  lime  of  the  main 
rock  exceeds  three  of  powder. 

Now,  suppcse  three  carts  go  to  these  quarries  in  the  same 
day,  and  each  is  loaded  with  a  ton  of  the  respective  limes,  f .  e. 
one  with  that  of  the  six  pure  strata,  one  with  all  the  beds  mix- 
ed  together  as  usual,  and  the  tliird  with  burnt  sclute,  or  lime 
from  the  flinty  quarries,  and  that  they  carry  home  the  lime  to  a 
distance  of  iisyclvc  miles ;  what  are  their  respective  values  ? 

The  carriage  of  a  ton  in  each,  cannot  be  estimated  at  leto 
than  eight  shillings,  including  tolls,  and  thus  the  value  of  the 
carriage  of  the  pure  lime  per  ton  is  8s.,  and  as  it  contains  five 
bolls  shells  and  fifteen  of  powder,  every  boll  of  the  powder 
€0$ts  G|d. 

The  second,  being  that  usually  sold,  (from  its  intermixturier 
with  the  sclute),  will  only  yield  \2\  bolls  powder,  and  costs  8^ 
.per  boll  carriage  I  while  the  sclute  and  flinty  lime,  by  themselve% 
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will  only  produce  6|  bolls  of  powder,  and  cost  14^(5.  in  carria.^e> 
of  an  impure  mixture  j  and  thereby  the  diffei-eiice  of  the  price  of 
carriage  alone,  betwixt  the  best  and  the  worst,  exceeds  the  *x}iole 
value  of  the  lime  at  the  quarries. 

Pure  lime  requires  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water  to  slack 
it ;  whereas,  that  which  is  intermixed  with  sand  slacks  quickly, 
and  with  one  half  its  weight  of  water ;  so  that  a  purchaser  car- 
ries home  his  pure  lime  in  safety  during  heavy  rain,  when  hi^ 
carts  would  l>e  set  on  fire  with  the  Jlinhj  lime. 

In  order  to  give  an  option  of  all  the  varieties  of  these  limestones 
to  purchasers,  the  tacksman  of  Pitlcssic  7we«?w^  qiuiiTy  proposes 
to  work  them  of  three  distinct  qualities.  1st..  The  six  pure  ^ha-- 
ta  by  themselves,  leaving  the  sclute  unquarried,  as  a  roof  to 
the  workings.  2nd.  The  whole  beds  intermixed  with  the' sclute, 
as  has  always  been  done.  And,  3rd.  The  sclute  and  flinty  lime 
by  themselves.  The  first  to  be  sold  at  2s.  8d.  per  boll  j  the  se-i 
cond  2s.  7d. ;  and  the  last  2s.,  with  id.  on  each,  of  discount,  on 
prompt  payment. 

It  appcfars  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  the  first  of  thesQ 
which  occasioned  so  much  discussion  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine^ 
1804,  and  which  Was  ultimately  attested  by  Mr  Headrick  and 
Mr  Steele,  to  contain  99  parts  in  1 OO  of  pure  lime ;  and  by 
Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  as  containing  98  to  9^\  parts ;  and  e* 
ven  the  residue  was  declared  to  be  tar  or  coal,  and  so  to  be  eva- 
porited  in  the  burningi 

The  roads  to  the  kilns  vnW  be  highly  improved,  both  in  their 
direction  and  elevation  ;  and  purchasers  may  have  it  delivered 
^o  them  at  their  homes  daily,  or  even  by  water  carriage,  in-  any 
part  of  the  Friths  of  Tay  or  Earnc,  in  boats,  containing  only 
*0  or  50  bolls  each,  the  same  day  that  it  is  burnt. 


.  XO  THE  C0NDUCT6R  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINfii 

On  the  Plajitivg  of  Trees. 
Sir, 

In  your  August  Magazine,  I  notice  a  paper  from  A.  S.^ 
yodcstly  inquiring  for  information  on  the  following  topics: — 
J*  What  are  the  soils  and  situations  adapted  for  different  trees  ? 
•*!•  At  what  distance  from  each  other  should  young  trees  be 
planted  ? — And  in  order  to  encourage  others  to  give  him  instruc*- 
"On,'  he  afterwards  throws  out  any  loose  hints  he  himself  had 
^ilfadKU  on  the  subject. 
MFM."E.'in  your  ^oveiiflber  Magazine,  has  afforded  some 
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useful  hints  in  answer  to  A.  S. ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right  in  say- 
ing, that  plantations  on  hitrh  exposed  ground  inquire  to  be  clos- 
er thfin  on  low  and  flit  land.  His  observation  on  the  larch^ 
Sciotclj  fir,  and  beech,  is  just ;  althoufifh,  I  believe,  had  he  sub- 
stituted spruce  in  place  of*  Scotch  fir,  he  would  have  found  it  to 
answer  fully  better  ; — at  least  such  is  the  case  in  the  North,  as- 
the  Duke  of  Athole  has  also  observed.  As  to  beech,  I  never 
knew  it  to  thrive  at  above  1000  feet  of  height.  Mr  E.  is  also 
correct  when  he  savs,  that  thc>se  trees  do  not  do  well  where  the 
black  earth  is  so  thick  as  to  keep  the  roots  from  getting  into 
the  subsofl. 

But,  Sir,  I  must  own  I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  next 
paper  by  E.  S.,  who,  instead  of  information,  makes  only  some 
querulous  remarks.  As  to  the  first  question  being  indefinite^ 
A.  S.  did  not  probably  mean  to  inquire  after  the  soil  of  garden 
and  orchard  trees,  as  every  body  knows  ihey  require  a  richer 
and  finer  mould  than  forest  trees.  And  even  as  to  the  latter, 
instead  of  information,  A.  S.  is  barely  referred  to  NicoPs  Ca- 
lendar ;  and  with  a  similar  reference  he  gets  quit  of  the  first 
query. 

As  to  the  second  question,  that  of  distance,  E.  S.  makes  some 
observations, — that  tlie  nature  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
exposure,  should  first  be  known  :  Also,  whether  the  plantation 
be  for  timber,  or  intended  as  a  screen,  or  if  single  ornamental 
plants  arc  required.  Yet  if  he  had  intended  to  give  informa- 
tion, he  un'ght  hiivc  done  it  on  the  supposition  of  each  of  these 
cases. 

Whatever  E.  S.  may  say  or  think  as  to  the  act  of  Parliament, 
the  rule  thei*e  as  to  the  trees  mentioned,  and  in  common  situa- 
tions and  soils,  is  excellent; — nay,  A.  S.'s  suggestion  of  12Yeet 
is  even  better.  I  myself,  on  good  sheltered  ground,  from  the 
too  cli)se  planting  of  oaks,  by  the  advice  of  a  nurseryman,  have. 
auffered  a  very  considerable  loss.  They  were  planted  i^t  four, 
feet  distance ;  and  a  storm  of  snow,  with  frost,  coming  oni 
while  they  were  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  laid  a  great  many 
flat  to  the  ground  ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  planted  at  12  feet 
distance,  the  snow  very  probably  would  have  done  less  hurt 
At  present  there  are  some  good  trees  among  them,  but  the  great- 
er number  are  crooked,  branch}',  and  flat  in  the  head.  In  one 
place  I  had  planted  1800,  where  now^  there  remain  not  above 
SOO  good  trees  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  had  they  been  plant- 
ed at  the  above  mentioned  distance  of  12  feet,  they  would  have 
had  both  more  air  and  more  nourishment,  and  might  at  this 
day  have  been  all  alive  and  much  finer  trees. 

Spruce^  balsam,  and  silver  firs,  if  meant  cither  for  timber 
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shelter,  or  beauty,  should  be  planted  at  the  distance  of  J  5  feet ; 
and,  for  immediate  shelter,  may  be  interspersed  with  Scotch  firs, 
to  be  timeousiy  ciit  out.  If  those  ttees  are  planted  thicker,  they 
grow  up  bare  and  unsightly,  affording  little  more  shelter  thaii 
as  many  ship  masts,  and  their  timber  of  course  is  trifling. 

E.  S.  says,  that  the  multiplied  branches  of  a  bushy  tree  are  of 
little  value  in  the  estimation  of  a  raiechanic.  I,  however,  once 
got  no  inconsiderable  sum  from  a  mechanic  to  have  the  liberty 
of  thjhning  the  branches  of  some  old  ashes ;  he  getting  the 
pninings.  Besides,  no  tree  will  be  bushy,  if  carefuUy  and  time- 
ousiy pruned. 

His  next  remark  is  upon  what  A,  S.  mentions  to  have  learn- 
ed from  an  agricultural  writer,  viz.  that  the  roots  of  trees  en- 
countering one  another  retard  -their  growth ;  and  he  adduces 
A.  S/s  instance  of  the  fir  plantation  at  Collington,  to  prove  the 
(dea  absurd;  for,  says  be,  A.  S.  acknowledges  they  were  planted 
at  8  feet  asunder,  and  yet  had  arrived  at  ajull  size.  Now,' 
says  E.  S.,  very  cogently,  it  is  clear  those  trees  have  suffered 
nothing  from  thick  planting,  and  the  interweaving  of  their 
roots;  But  will  E.  S.  venture  to  say,  that  had.  they  been  plant- 
ed at  12  feet  distance  tliey  would  not  have  been  earlier  at  their 
full  growth,  and  bigger  than  at  present?  Their  roots  no  doubt 
vrouTd  encounter,  even  at  a  greater  distance  than  12  feet;  but 
lurcly,  the  fewer  roots  they  have  to  encounter,  the  more  food  they 
irill  be  at  liberty  to  draw  from  the  soil. 

Th^  Duke  of  Athole,  in  his  late  observations  on  the  larch, 
says,-  *  One  tree  (he  hadf  cut,)  measured  106  feet;  two  107  ; 
^  and  one  1 09  in  length  ;  but  this  last  being  di-awn  up  by  stand- 
'  ing  too  close,  did  not  contain  so  much  solid  wood  as  the  first. ' 
Now^  the^  trees  may  be  said  to  have  been  full  grown ;  yet  one 
dT  them,  drawn  up  too  close,  was  deficient  in  timber.  From 
which  instance  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  had  all  been  original- 
ly planted  thinner,  so  as  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  more  air  and 
more  atiment,  all  would  have  been  bigger,  and  have  contained 
more  thnber.  Single  trees  planted  for  ornament,  are  the  most 
beautiful ;  afford  the  best  sheher ;  and,  when  designed  for  thn- 
ber, and  timeousiy  branched,  they  will  afford  the  greatest  quan- 
ti^r  of  solid  wood.  Copse  wood,  indeed,  may  be  planted  pretty 
thidk  without  much  hurt;  ^s  may  be  cypresses,  did  our  climate 
iliow  of  them. 

The  error,  as  Mr  E.  S.  justly  observes,  *  is  not  in  allowing 
\  Hie  roots  pf  trees  to  encounter  one  another,  but  permitting 
^  too  many  roots  to  feed  upon  the  soil.'  And  he  might  also 
ifft  aMed,  that  when  trees  are  planted  too  thick  in  any  soil, 
lie  sftme  conscqucnbe  wilT  follow  as  that  of  putting  too  many 
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sheep  into  one  enclosure :  the  whole  food  will  soon  be  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  the  trees,  like  the  sheep,  be  shortly  in  a  poor  situation. 
Plants  drawn  up  too  close  in  a  nursery,  never  make  good  trees. 
l^either  will  trees  planted  too  close  afford  good  timber.  Give  a 
tree  air  and  room  to  spread  its  roots  in  search  of  aliment;  and^ 
in  common  soil  and  exposure,  it  will  soon  produce  valuable  tim- 
ber :  But  wherever  planted  too  close,  the  great  number  of  treei 
soon  exhaust  the  food  ;  and  from  close  corrupted  air  diseases 
produced,  and  (if  I  am  allowed  to  say)  the  gaol  fever  is  fostered 
among  them. 

As  to  some  other  observations  about  turnips,  &c.  I  wavewiy 
remark  upon  them,  as  being  useless  to  the  reader,  and  ndt  to 
the  question  ;  and  i^o  I  conclude  with  a  few  hints  to  A.  S.9  in 
answer  to  his  queries." 

\$t.  Good  garden  soil  and  garden  situations  will  answer  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  apple,  though  it  detests  till,  will  grow 
in  pretty  strong  clay. 

27zrf.  Inhigh  exposed  situations  (from  1000  to  1200  feet),  and 
in  hungry  soils,  plant  larch  and  spruce.  Both  prosper  in  hilly 
gi'ounds;  and,  wherever  juniper  plants  grow,  they  will  grow. 
AH  affect  high  grounds  where  mists  and  fogs  are  frequent.  And 
to  defend  against  winds,  belts  of  hagberry,  mountain  ash,  and 
Scots  fir,  may  be  planted. 

S/v/.  Lower  down,  again,  and  whenever  whins  and  broom  are 
conmion,  plant  Scotch  fir,  beech,  birch,  elm,  hornbeam,  plane, 
American  pine,  &c.  &c. ;  and  to  defend  against  prevailing 
winds,  plant  the  hagberry,  mountain  ash,  Scotch  fir  and  abler, 
as  close  as  you  like. 

Mh,  On  lower,  flat,  and  richer  land,  plant  oak,  walnut,  cbea- 
nut,  American  elm  and  ash,  acacias,  &c.  &c.  These  may  be 
intermixed  with  evergreens  at  pleasure.  And  against  prevailing 
winds,  Scots  fir,  hornbeam,  beech  ;  and  in  moist  places,  spruce- 
willows  and  poplars,  in  hedge-rows. 

5//?.  In  wet,  mossy,  and  spouty  soils,  birch,  alder  and  willows, 
particularly  the  Huntingdon  and  cane  willow,  black  and  whi^*^ 
poplars,  spruces,  &c.  and  also  basket  willows. 

One  remark  I  add,  as  to  filling  up  vacancies  in  young  plan- 
tations, and  I  have  done.  I  have  known  gentlemen  fill  up  \2- 
caiicics  in  7  or  8  years  old  plantations  with  young  larches,  ac 
being  cjiiick  groovers;  but  they  are  soon  choaked  from  want  of 
aiibt  aiid  ly  liie  drip  of  other  trees.  From  suchlike  foolish  at- 
tach:uoiit  tj  thick  j)iaiiting,  I  have  known  many  fine  larcli,  nay 
oak  plants,  sacrificed  to  no  good  purpose  whatever. 

W.L. 
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TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Catise,  of  Rents  in  Trees. 
SiK, 

Having  been  a  good  deal  conversant  in  sales  of  wood  of 
different  kinds,  I  have  frequently  heard  experienced  Joiners  com- 

Elain,  that  a  tree  was  shaken.  When  I  asked,  what  was  meant 
y  the  term  *  shaken, '  they  generally  pointed  to  what  had  the  ap- 
Eearance  of  a  rent  in  the  trunk,  grown  over  again  with  the  bark, 
ke  a  closed  wound  upon  the  body.  The  effect  was  clear  enough; 
but  with  regard  to  the  cause,  I  never  could  learn  more,  than  that 
the  shaking  was  occasioned  by  high  winds,  or  lightning. 

Since  the  late  severe  frost,  I  nav^  had  occasion  to  examine 
some  large  elm  trees ;  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  trunks  of  se- 
veral newly  rent  through  the  centre,  from  side  .to  side,  and  ge- 
nerally from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  I  observed  one  tree,  with  a 
long  trunk,  nearly  20  feet,  rent  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned ; 
Mna  four  old  elm  trees  growing  nearly  together,  all  rent ;  the 
open  space  upon  the  outside  being  about  three  quarters  and  half 
an  inch  in  width.  Some  of  these  trees  were  two  feet,  and  one 
of  them  two  feet  and  a  half  diameter.  From  the  result  of  my 
observfitions,  therefore,  I  attribute  the  cause  neither  to  high 
winds  nor  lightning,  as  is  supposed,  but  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  fix>st,  sucn  as  we  lately  experienced ;  and  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  the  rents  newly  made,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  be  grown  over  with  new  bark ;  and  every  tree,  so  rent, 
considered  by  joiners  as  a  shaken  tree. 

Jedburgh  f   Ist  Februarj/,  18 14.  R, 


FOR  THE  farmer's  3IAGAZINE. 

Ccrf locates  of  the  JVcight  of  TuT7iips  grown  in  Ayrshire, 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr  George  Robertson,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 

**  As  we  have  proved  it  by  our  practice, 

*^  No  &rgumbiit  like  matter  of  fact  is.'*  Hudibbas. 

*  S1S9  hvine,  Botwer  Lodge ^  February  1^  1814. 

*  If  any  thing  can  convince  your  unbelievingThomas-Vind 
of  lieople,  they  ouglit  to  be  convinced,  by  the  enclosed  atte^ 
Rations  and  reports. 
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*  We  arc  proposing  to  ^ve  a  premium  this  year,  for  the  best 
Carrots  raised  in  the  field.  We  had  last  year  upwards  of  18 
ions  an  acre;  but  this  was  considered  as  inferior  to  former  cropf 
on  the  same  lapd,  this  being  the  third  crop  in  succession. ' 


"  Kilwinning^  Ith  December ^  1813. 

•*  We,  the  Inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Ardrossan  Farmen? 
Society,  for  the  parish  of  Kilwinning,  for  the  inspection  of  Tur- 
nips, and  Draining, — ^having  inspected  a  field  of  turnip,  belong- 
ing to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  consisting  of 
13  acres; — when,  upon  one  fall  being  weighed,  the  common 
turnip  weighed  9  cwt  1  qr.  20  lib.  *  without  shaws ;  and  thq 
Swedish  turnip  weighed  7  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lib.f  without  shaws:  And 
we  consider  the  whole  field  equally  regular. 

'    '^        '      '  Alexr.  Macgown. 

James  Spier." 

«  REPORT. 

.  Andw.  Miller  of  Carsehcady  7  n  7 
RoBT.  Kerr  of  Ktrsland,        3  uaiiy:^ 

Who  being  called  by  JVIr  Andrew  WyDie,  farmer  in  Munoch,  tp 
inspect  his  field  of  turnips,  on  said  farm  of  Munoch,  agreeable 
to  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Ardrossan  Farmers'  Society  j 
\yhich  inspection  was  made  by  us  on  the  24th  day  of  November, 
1813  :  And  herein  we  subjoin  our  opinion,  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceedings, in  terms  of  the  Society's  printed  instructions :  viz. 

"  l5/,  Proceeded  to  inspect  the  culture  and  management  of  the 
crop ;  and  found^  the  land  to  have  been  wrought  in  a  proper 
style : — the  seeds,  a  mixture  of  white  and  red ; — the  crop  stand- 
ing mostly  to  the  red  top  ; — the  seed  put  into  the  ground  from 
the  6th  to  the  12th  of  June; — the  dung  laid  into  thq  bottom  of 
the  drill,  at  the  average  distance  of  27  inches  betwixt  drill  and 
drill. 

**  2wrf,  We  next  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of  the  whole  field  j 
and  fixed  upon  four  different  places,  and  measured  off  a  por- 
tion of  ground  at  each  place,  which  we  considered  to  be  the  a- 
verage  of  the  field,  to  the  best  of  our  skill ;  and  caused  the 

♦  75  tons  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  8  lib,  per  Scotch,  of  60  tons  per  English 
abre. 

f  58  tons  5  cwt.  2  qrs.  24  lib.  per  Scotch,  or  46  tons  7  cwt  1  qr. 
4  lib.  per, English  acre.  '    . 

^  The  English  reader  will  find  th^  weights,  per  English  acre,  suffi- 
ciently near  the  truth,  by  ukiug  four  Scotch  acres  to  be  equal  to  five 
Knglish. 
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same  to  be  lifted,  and  cleaned  as  clean  ns  the  nature  of  the  sea- 
son would  admit: — Weighed  first  the  bulbs ;  then  the. tops  or 
leaves  ; — and  found,  that  the  quantity  so  weighed  amounted  to 
76  tons  per  acre,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ground  mea- 
sured, of  bulbs  ;• — and  the  tops  or  leaves,  at  the  same  propor- 
tion, weighed  22  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre:  So  that,  taking  the  above 
statement  for  data,  one  fall  of  ground  produced  9  cwt.  1  qr.  14-  lib. 
avoidupois,  of  bulbs ; — and  the  tops  or  leaves,  2  cwt.  '^  qr.  1  lib, 
6  oz.  nearly  J — being  in  whole  97  tons,  2  cwt.  of  bulbs  and  leaves 
on  6very  acre. — Upon  the  whole,  your  Reporters  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr  WyUie,  for  his  exertions,  in 
hoeing,  cleaning,  and  having  his  crop  in  the  most  approved 
style,  both  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  has 
'been  laid  oflf";  as  also  the  future  management :  And  we  are  hap- 
py to  say,  that  nothing  has  been  neglected  on  the  part  of  Mr 
AVyllie,  to  have  his  crop  finished  on  the  most  approved  plan  ; 
but  from  the  late  storms,  and  heavy  rains  that  have  fallen,  with 
a  severe  frost  now  set  in,  the  tops  or  leaves  must  have  fallen 
greatly  away.  Andw.  MiLLEft. 

KoBERT  Kerr.  " 

«  REPORT.    • 

Andw.  Miller,  of  Carsehead^l  f)  7     . 
]       RoBT.  Kerr,  Keisland^       ^    5  ^  ""^ 

Who  being  called  by  Mr  George  Renton,  foreman  at  Blair,  to 
inspect  a  field  of  turnip  l>elonging  to  Colonel  Blair;  which  in- 
spection was  made  by  us  on  the  ist  dw  of  December,  1813,  a- 
preeable  to  the  printed  regulations  or  ,tl1e  Ardrossan  Farmers* 
Society:  And  herein  we  subjoin  our  opinion,  and  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, in  terms  of  the  Society's  priivtod  instructions,  &c.  &c. 

**  \sty  Proceeded  to  inspect  the  culture  and  management  of 
the  crop ;  and  found  the  land  to  have  been  wrought  in  a  pro- 
per style: — the  seeds,  sown  about  the  middle  of  June,  consiJ^t- 
ing  wholly  of  the  white  top,  except  a  few  Swedi>h  scUured 
through  the  field ;  the  dung  spread,  or  laid  into  the  bottom 
of  the  drill,  at  the  average  distance  of  26  inches  betwixt  drill 
and  drill. 

**  2wt/,  We  next  proceeded  to  take  a  view  of  the  wliolc  field, 
and  fixed  upon  four  different  places,  and  measured  ofi'-a  portion 
of  ground  at  each  place,  which  we  considered  to  be  a  fair  average 
of  the  field  to  the  best  of  our  skill,  and  caused  the  same  to  be 
lifted  and  cleaned  as  clean  as  the  nature  of  the  season  would  ad- 
snit.  l5/,  Found  the  tops  or  leaves  to  be  nearly  gone ;  caused 
^hat  remained  to  .be  taken  off;  then  weighed  the  bulbsj  and 
foQxA  that  the  quantity  so  weighed,  pr(^uced  8  cwt.  2  qr^r 
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24|  lib.  per  fall :  So,  taking  the  above  statement  for  data,  one 
acre  produced  a  weight  of  69  tons  1.5  cwt.  0  qrs.  10  lib.  of  bulbs  i 
the  tops  or  leaves,'  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  were  complete* 
ly  gone.  Also  proce.edod  to  inspect  a  field  of  Swedish  turnip, 
in  the  manner  before  stated,  and  found  them  to  be  rather  a  thin- 
ish  crop.  The  account  i^ivcn  was  owing  to  bad  seed;  but  found 
them  to  contain  a  wciglit  of  bulbs  equal  to   30  tons  IS  cwt.  3 

ars  6  lib.  per  acre.  Upon  the  whole,  your  Reporters'  opinion  is, 
lat  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr  llenton,  for  his  exertions  in  com* 
pleting  his  crop  in  such  a  handsome  style,  abcording  to  the  most 
improved  system. 

'  Andw.  Miller. 
RoBT.  Kerr*  " 

**  Having,  upon  the  12th  of  October  last,  received  the  order  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Society  of  Ardrossan,  for  inspect- 
ing the  different  fields  of  turnip  and  best  drained  lands  in  the 
said  parish  of  Ardrossan  ; — 

"  We,  the  under  subscribers,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  accept 
of  the  appointment,  being  fully  satisfied  of  the  laudable  designs 
of  the  Society  to  promote  the  Agriculture  of  the  country.  Ap- 
plication having  been  made  to  us,  we,  in  consequence  of  the 
foresaid  order,  nave  inspected  the  difierent  lots  we  found  within 
the  bounds  'of  said  pariijh,  beginning  with  Mr  George  Young, 
farmer  in  Ittington,  part  of'  whose  lots  of  turnip,  owing  to  tnc 
diyness  of  the  season  and  soil,  did  not  braird  the  first  sowing, 
and  of  course  had  to  be  sown  a  second  time ;  yei,  even  under 
that  disadvantage,  a  tolerable  crop,  beyond  what  naturally ^could 
have  been  expected. 

*'  2nd^  We  next  inspected  a  field  belonging  to  Mr  Bardamore, 
farmer  in  Busliby,  j^onie  of  wliich  were  yellow,  but  mostly  of 
the  red  lop  ;  most  of  which  was  an  excellent  crop  ;  but,  owing  to 
some  wet  parts  of  the  ground,  could,  not  be  expected  to  be  as 
close  a  crop  as  on  dry  lands. 

*'  We  lastly  proceeded  to  a  field  belonging  to  Mr  James  Dykes, 
farmer  in  Sorbie,  which  we  considered  upwards  of  an  acre,  wcli 
dressed,  and  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  preferable  crop  ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  hints  thR)wn  out  by  the  Society,  we  have 
wei^^hed  one  fall  of  the  average  of  his  field,  and  find  the  weight 
of  the  bulbs  to  average  upwards  of  fifty- three  tons  per  acre;  and 
the  weight  of  the  shaws  upwards  of  twenty-four  tons  per  acre, 
making  in  whole  upwards  of  77  tons  per  acre,  which  must  be 
allowed  by  the  Sc  ciety  to  be  a  decent  crop;  and  wc  find  him  en- 
titled to  the  premium  in  this  parish. 

**  There  has  as  yet  no  apjjlication  been  made  to  us  with  respect 
to  draining ;  but  iis  soon  as  there  is,  wc  shall  report  to  the  So* 
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cicty ;  and,  although  these  improvements  are  not  carried  so  far 
as  might  be  expected  by  the  Society,  yet  so  much  has  been 
done  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished  fbr  end,  as  will,  we  hope, 
stimulate  all  the  members  belonging  to  it,  to  persevere  till  they . 
bring  the  Society  to  its  ultimate  wisli.     Reported  by 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

W.  K. 
Dyhe  MainSf  Dec.  9,  1813.  J  as.  C. '' 

•*  That  what  is  contained  upon  this,  and  the  three  preceding 
pages,  is  a  correct  and  true  copy  of  four  different  reports  given  in 
to  the  Ardrossaa  Farmers'  Society,  by  the  inspectors  of  turnip 
for  the  parishes  for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed,  is  at- 
tested by  me.  Notary  Public  subscribmg,  at  Irvine,  this  sixteentli 
day  of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ai><d  fourteen. 

{Fides)  David  Campbell,  N.  P. " 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER  S  MAGAZINE. 

« 

On  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Husbandly  in  Ayrshire. 

SlBy 

Anxiety  to  see  my  native  place,  carried  me  to  Ayrshire, 
i^ier  an  absehce  of  more  than  forty  years.  A  late  hour  brought 
me  to  Kilmarnock  all  night.  A  thousand  ideas  floated  in  my 
mind  about  tlie  pleasure  1  should  enjoy  in  the  morning  at  the 
Mght  of  those  streets  I  had  so  often  trode,  and  the  companions 
of  my  childhood  I  should  meet  with.  I  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  when  I  went  out,  I  did  not  know  where  I  was,  the 
town  was  so  much  altered  to  tlie  better ;  the  streets  open  and 
airy,  where  they  were  formerly  dirty  and  crowded  upon  one  ano- 
ther. How  have  all  these  improvements  been  brought  about,  I 
inquired  ;  and  was  answered,  By  the  activity  of  the  magistrates, 
influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  now  enjoys  the  estate 
that  formerly  belonged  to  the  family  of  Kilmarnock.  But  there 
is  a  huge  toll-bar  that  disgraces  one  of  these  new  streets,  which 
I  never  saw  in  the  middle  of  any  town  before, 
•  If  I  was  at  a  loss  in  the  town,  I  was  much  more  so  in  the  coun- 
try. Where  all  was  an  open  field,  the  land  is  now  enclosed  with 
fine  thriving  thorn  hedges.  I  had  always  held  in  mind  the  coun- 
try as  I  left  it;  when  you  might  have  travelled  twenty  miles,  and 
not  seen  a  mile  of  enclosures,  and  these  in  the  worst  ordc  r. 
Sadi  was  then  the  prejudice  against  enclosing,  that  I  have  s^cu 
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farmers  taking  advantage  of  the  wet  weather,  with  their  feet  to 
drive  down  their  neighbour's  new-made  dykes,  and  I  have  been 
encouraged  to  use  the  spade.  This,  although  a  fact,  will  soon- 
not  be  l>elieved.  The  land  was  all  then  what  was  called  croft 
and  outfield.  The  croft  every  third  year  received  all  the  dung 
made  on  the  farm ;  the  outfield  was  ploughed  three  years,  and 
rested  three  years ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  ground  was  in  high 
gathered  ridges,  crooked,  and  of  an  imequal  breadth,  with 
banks  between  them  frequently  broader  than  the  ridge.  The 
ridges  were  so  high  gathered,  that  I  have  seen  men  cowenng 
down  the  furs  to  shoot  hares  upon  the  braird  in  the  spring ;  the 
good  earth  was  all  gathered  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  there 
the  crop  was  strong,  when  about  one- fourth  on  each  side  bore 
little  crop  at  all ;  and  when  in  ley  as  little  grass.  Thistles  were 
a  plentiful  crop  ;  the  servants  were  in  use  to  go  down  the  bare 
sides  of  the  ridge,  and  with  a  wooden  instrument,  called  clips,  to 
pull  the  thistles  for  the  horses'  supper  ;  that  was  their  principal 
summer's  work,  together  with  attending  fairs  and  markets,  till 
the  bog  hay  was  to  be  cut.  Frequently  two  men  and  a  boy  went 
to  the  plough,  always  with  four  horses  ;  one  of  the  men  having 
a  long  pole,  with  a  hook  and  fork  of  iron  at  the  farthest  end  of  it, 
to  fix  in  the  muzzle  of  the  plough,  a  head  like  a  crutch  on  the  olher 
end,  under  his  left  arm,  to  keep  the  plough  steady  in  the  ground, 
when  gathering  up  these  high-crowned  ridges;  he  also  had  a  whip 
in  his  right  hand,  with  a  hempen  thong,  a  piece  of  sharpened  wire 
in  the  shaft  of  the  whip  to  drive  the  hind  horses :  Poor  creatures ! 
I  have  often  seen  the  blood  running  down  their  hips  and  the  fore- 
ones'  .shoulders  ;  their  hrechams  of  straw.  Their  ploughs  were 
bad ;  they  had  ox\]y  the  old  Scotch  plough,  made  of  verjr  clumsy 
materials,  with  scarce  the  mark  of  the  hatchet  upon  them.  Often 
have  I  since  wondered  how  these  poor  ill-fed  horses  could  draw 
them.  They  began  ploughing  about  the  end  of  February,  or  be- 
ginning of  March,  being,  as  they  ?aid,  surest  of  good  crops 
when  the  land  was  sown  hot  fur ;  and  finished  their  bear  sow- 
ing the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  They  sowed  then 
only  oats,  peas,  and  bear ;  they  stirred  (a  second  fur)  twice  for 

Kcas  and  bear,  (the  peas  crop  was  frequently  a  preparatory  one  for 
ear) ;  but  the  ground  having  lain  so  short  a  time  after  the  first 
ploughing,  it  generally  turned  up  as  whole  as  at  the  first  5  there 
were  no  artificial  grasses,  and  little  or  no  wheat.  I  remember 
a  John  Lanibie,  in  Hillhouse,  parish  of  Riccarton,  who  was 
considered  the  best  farmer  in  the  place ;  he  sowed  about  an  acre 
of  wheat,  and  all  his -neighbours  were  getting  a  few  heads  to 
Imng  up  in  their  kitchens  as  a  curiosity,  few  of  them  then 
iKiving  spare  rooms*     Every  farmhad  a  bog  meadow,  else  they 
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were  not  thought  good  ones.  Their  cows  were  a  smdl  black 
kind,  fed  upon  poor  pasture,  and  almost  constantly  hunted  a- 
bout  by  a  colley  dog,  as  they  were  frequently  making  depreda- 
tions upon  the  corn  ridge.  Every  farmer  had  also  a  few  sheep 
fisd  with  his  cows,  aiid  kept  in  a  house  at  night.  He  also  gene* 
rally  killed  a  cow  about  Martinmas,  for  the  use  of  his  family  in 
winter^  the  sheep  supplied  them  in^summer.  She  was  in  gene- 
ral a  farrow  cow,  that  had  gone  yell  through  the  summer,  and 
if  slie  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone  of  beef,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen 
lib.  of  web  and  ear  tallow,  she  was  considered  as  an  extraordi- 
nary good  mart ;  and  now  you  hear  of  them  between  thirty  and 
forty  stone  of  beef  and  tallow,  county  weight,  of  twenty-four 
{English  pounds  to  the  stone.  I  remember  one  Willie  Parker, 
who  kept  a  cow ;  he  had  four  acres  of  land  to  feed  her  upon  ; 
b^t  if  he  had  not  been  industrious  in  having  a  good  kail  yard, 
with  some  supper  from  his  neighbours,  it  was  said  she  would 
have  starved.  There  were  no  made  roads ;  I  have  seen  the  peo- 
ple, when  called  out  to  repair  them,  digging  up  the  high  places 
and  throwing  the  earth  into  the  hollows ;  but  as  there  were  so 
few  enclosures,  when  the  main  road  became  unpassable,  they 
Ped  from  one  ridge  to  another,  so  that  in  the  winter  time  you 
might  have  seen  the  road  an  acre  in  breadth;  their  carts. were 
as  Dad  as  their  ploughs,  some  tumblers,  some  spoked  wheels^ 
many  of  them  unshod  with  iron,  price  about  six-snillings  a  pair. 
I  have  heard  of  a  laird  who  had  the  first  pair  of  shod  wheels  in 
tlie  parish,  which  are  said  to  have  lastea  him  three  and  thirty 
years. 

leaving  Kilmarnock,  (which  is  now  joined  to  Riccarton  by 
a  good  open  street),  I  took  a  ride  to  the  country,  but  foi^nd  it  so 
altered,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  I  got  to  my  infant  abode.  A 
good  road  carried  me  to  the  tops  of  Craggie  hills,  where  there 
is  a  most  extensive  and  pleasant  view  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
On  every  side  to  the  mountains,  the  land  is  all  enclosed  with  fine 
thorn  hedges,  in  straight  lines  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  ridges 
of  equal  breadth,  and  nearly  level,  bearing  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  peas,  bear  or  barley  j  no  bog  meadows,  but 
every  farmer  has  a  field  or  fields  of  rye-grass  mixed,  with  red  or 
white  clover.  Their  pasture  ground  a  fine  deep  green  sward, 
and  the  most  beautiful  cattle  I  have  ever  seen,  brown  and  white 
motted,  in  the  best  order,  and  producing  an  uncommon  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Enclosing  must  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  this 
country,  as  it  is  reckoned  a  weeping  climate.  Every  farmer  was 
busy  preparing  his  ground  for  sowing  wheat;  and  as  far  as  I  can 
lemember,  the  land  seems  to  have  changed  its  colour^  being  nc 
^hat  they  call  a  dark  loam,  what  in  my  youthful  days  w 
wbjtish  day.    I  was  told  that  many  oT  the  farmers  now  oi 
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take  only  two  crops,  without  resting,  unless  they  summer-fallow 
for  wheat,  which  is  now  raised  in  every  parish.  .  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  pleasures^  I  enjoyed  from  the  tops  of  these  hills,  the 
land  all  cultivated,  interspersed  with  clumps  and  belts  of  plant- 
injj,  where  scaixe  a  tree  was  to  be  seen  except  in  a  farmer's  yard. 
The  water  of  Ayr,  from  the  number  of  gentlemens'  seats,  ap- 
pears one  continued  plantation  almost  to  its  head.  In  the  higher 
parts  of  it,  and  the  neighbourhood,  the  plough  is  going  almost 
to  the  tops  of  tlie  hills,  where  the  former  mhabitants  would 
scarcely  have  rode  their  horses.  Their  horses  and  horse-furni- 
ture are  as  much  improven  as  their  farms,  kept  in  the  best  order, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  labour  they  have  to  perform.  Their 
ploughs  seeip  well  made,  many  of  them  of  iton,  as  ar<i  some  of  • 
their  harrows.  Their  roads  numerous,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
for  which  the  county  is  much  indebted  to  the  attentioi^  of  their 
trustees. 

How  have  all  these  improvements  been  carried  through,  I  en- 
ifuired  ?  By  good  roads  and  lime,  with  some  warmth,  replied 
an  old  farmer,  together  with  the  great  improvements  in  the  im- 
plepients  of  labour.  Nothing  but  one  man  and  two  horses  at 
tlie  plough,  and  they  do  more  work  than  four  did  when  you  left 
us.  Our  servants  are  not  now  running  to  markets  and  fairs. 
Our  farms  are  high  rented,  and  both  we  and  they  must  pay  at- 
tention to  make  up  our  rent.     Yonder  is  farm  that  was 

rented  by  your  uncle  at  seventeen  pound  a-year,  and  he  would 
not  take  it  again,  as  you  maj'  well  remember : — Now  it  is  above 
two  hundred.  And  there,  where  Willie  Parker's  cow  fed,  the 
rent  is  near  five  pound  per  acre.  Yet  we  are  better  fed,  lodged 
and  clothed,  than  when  you  knew  us,  and  every  way  ourselves, 
and  every  thing  under  us  more  comfortable,  yea,  and  much 
more  money  in  our  pocket  too. — The  gentlemen  are  all  now  be- 
come farmers  themselves,  mix  with  us  at  our  fixed  or  occasional 
meetings,  and  as  cheerfully  both  give  or  receive  information  on 
farming  as  we  do  among  ourselves.  Among  other  improvements 
in  the  county,  are  three  harbours  now  erecting,  two  of  them 
stupendous  undertakings,  (by  single  persons),  which  will  in  time 
add  greatly  to  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  county. 
What  pleasant  reflections  must  these  two  worthy  Noblemen  (tlie 
13uke  of  Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  enjoy,  who  are 
laying  out  tlie  money  arising  from  their  extensive  estates,  for 
the  benefit  of  this  and  future  generations,  in  comparison  with 
those  who  spend  their  money  and  precious  time  at  the  gaming- 
table !  In  the  French  phrase,  they  surely  deserve  well  of  tlieir 
country.  That  they  may  long  live  to  enjoy  these  sweet  sensa^ 
Uons,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

A  Natjvk  of  Ayrshire* 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

HinH  regarding  the  Com  Laws.     By  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  real  question  at  issue  may  be  brought  within  a  \erj 
moderate  compass. 

1.  The  first  object  must  be,  *  To  proaire  an  independent  sup^ 

•  pit/ ; '  for  a  nation  ought  not  to  trust  to  its  enemies,  or  those 
who  may  become  so,  for  the  means  of  its  subsistence.  Much 
have  we  suffered  by  following  a  different  system.  Witliin  the 
short  period  of  twenty  years,  we  have  exported  little  short  of 
sixty  millions  sterling  for  grain,  *  exhausting,  for  articles  that 

•  might  have  been 'raised  at  home,  our  metallic  currency ;  sti- 

•  mulating  the  agriculture  of  hostile  nations,  and  swelling  their 

•  financial  resources,  for  our  destruction. '  Whereas,  if  the 
lands,  now  in  culture,  had  been  rendered  more  productive,  and 
the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom  had  been  improved,  a  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  that  immense  treasure  might  have  been  retained  at 
ome.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  pro- 
duce of  the  lands  already  in  cultivation,  or  to  improve  our  wastes, 
but  at  a  great  expense.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  high  prices. 
The  produce  of  our  fertile  lands,  which  can  be  cultivated  at  a 
moderate  expense,  would  not  feed  one  half  of  our  population. 
The  more  barren  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  at  the  same  rate. 
It  would  be  perlcctly  unequitable,  however,  to  permit  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  barreji  lands  odT  this  country,  more  especially  in  un- 
favourable seasons,  to  be  put  in  competition  witli  tlie  produce  of 
the  fertile  fields  of  other  countries. 

2.  The  next  object  is,  *  To  have  grain  at  a  steady  price ;  * 
which,  under  the  judicious  regulations  of  a  former  system,  was 
the  case  for  almost  a  century.  Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous, 
more  especially  to  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  great  fluctuations  in  price.  They  are  unable  in  that 
case  to  apportion  their  expenditure  to  their  income.     When 

•  grain  is  uncommonly  cheap,  manufacturers  are  apt  to  give  up 
r^jular  labour,  and  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  to  idleness  and  extravagance,  greatly  to  their  own  mjury, 
and  to  the  loss  of  their  employers.     On  the  other  hand,  when 

.  the  prices  rise,  their  misery  is  extreme.  But  when,  by  judicious 
regulations,  the  price  is  stead ij^  it  is  their  own  fault  if  their  situ- 
ation is  not  uniformly  comfortable.  '|/ 

S.  The  third  object  is,  *   To  give  domestic^  a  decided  prefer^ 

•  ence  aver  foreign  industry.  \  The  manufacturing  and  commer- 
dal  interests  violently  contend  for  this  principle,  when  it  suits 
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tbeir  own  interest;  but  oppose  it,  with  eqaal  violence,  whenf 
they  think  it  is  not  for  their  advantage.     For  instance,  tbey  saj^ 

•  Prohibit  the  exportation  of  British  wooli  give  a  decided  'prefer^ 

•  ence  to  British  shippivg ;  lay  duties  upon  all  foreign  manufac'^ 

•  tt4res^  as  woollen^^  cottons^  silksy  linensy  china,  8^c.    Secure  to' 

•  us  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  Jor  every  article  xtfe  can  pro^ 

•  duce ;  hut  "dchtlst  we  receive  these  advantages,  let  the  importcUiok 

•  of  foreign  com  be  encouraged,  without  regarding  the  effect  it 

•  may  have  on  the  industry  of  the  British  former.  *  But  is  this 
just  and  equitable  ?  If  any  peculiar  encouragement  should  be 
given,  either  to  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  classes  of  the 
communitv,  the  preference  ought  assuredly  to  be  given  to  the 
former,  who  are  in  a  manner  fi:^ed  to  die  soil^  whereas  the  latter 
may  nbandon  it  whenever  they  tiiink  it  for  their  advantage,  ancl 
settle  in  other  countries.  Let  no  peculiar  advantage,  however, 
be  given  to  either;  only  let  the  same  principle  of  reciprocal pi'e* 

forcnce  be  enforced  in  both  cases. 

4.  The  landed  interest  are  also  entitled  to  be  indemnified,  for 
the  losses  they  have  sustained,  in  supporting  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes.  The  immense  load  of  national  debt, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  thence  originating,  have  in  a  great  degree 
proceeded  from  an  anxiety  to  promote  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
cure markets  for  our  manufacturing  industry.  ,  How  many  mil- 
lions has  it  not  cost  the  landed  interest,  to  establish  distant  co-^ 
Ionics,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  for  their  defence,  chief- 
ly for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  the  consumption  of  our  manu- 
factures ?  But  though  the  landed  interest  have  suffered  so  es- 
sentially by  these  mear.*5,  it  is  contended,  that  they  are  not  to 
receive  any  indemnification  for  those  losses.  Their  incomes  are 
to  remain  stationary,  whilst  they  are  to  be  loaded  with  all  the  ex* 
penses  oj  commercial  warjare, 

5,  In  a  prosperous  country,  the  value  of  money,  as  the  me- 
dium of  exchange,  is  perpetually  diminishing.  The  price  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  article  of  consumption,  rises  accordingly ; 
but  it  is  contended,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  price  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  ought  to  remain  the  same.  Can  any  thing 
bo  m.ore  unreasonable  r  and  is  it  not  evident,  that  whilst  other 
articles  beconjc  dearer,  the  value  of  grain  should  increase  in 
proportion  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  landed  and  farming  interests  claim,  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  that  of  the  public  at  large,  that  the  following 
principles  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  arrangement  with  regard  to 
the  Corn  Laws  abou*^o  take  place: — 1.  An  independent  sup- 
ply.— 2.  Steady,  instead  of  fluctuating  prices. — 13.  A  decided 
preference  in  favour  of  domestic;  when  compared  to  fore'gn  in- 
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dustry. — I.  Indemnification  for  supporting  the  manufacturing' 
and  commercial  interests. — And,  5.  An  increased  rate  on  im- 
*  portation,  adequate  to  the  increased  price  of  other  articles.  If 
these  principles  are  now  acted  upon,  the  country  will  prosper. 
The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  will  have  the  best 
of  all  markets,  a  market  at  homey  for  their  productions,  and,  ia 
that  respect,  wiU  be  less  dependent  upon  foreign  countries.  No- 
thing, indeed,  can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  employ  the  capital 
of  the  country,  in  supplying  foreign  nations  with  manufactures, 
which  can  onlyte  paid  for,  by  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
to  the  injury  of  the  Bntish  farmer  j  for,  in  order  to  render  that 

grain  admissible,  the  value  of  the  whole  agricultural  produce  of 
le  country  must  be  depreciated. 
Unless  justice,  therefore,  is  done  to  the  industry  of  the  Bri- 
tish farmer,  it  is  but  equitable,  and  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  not 
only  that*  wages,  and  the  price  of  labour,  should  be  reduced,  but 
tliat  full  latitude  be  given  to  export  wool,  grain,  and  every  o- 
ther  production  of  the  s6il ;  and  that  every  species  of  manufac- 
ture cortsumed  at  home,  as  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  linens,  iron, 
china,  &c.  should  be  admitted  duty  free.     Such  monopolies  are  un* 
fair^  unless  they  are  reciprocal.    Nothing  but  the  enforcing  of  such 
a  system,  will  convince  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests, of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  measures  they  are  now 
'  pursumg.     Tliey  would  sootLbe  satisfied,  were  that  plan  to  take 
place,  *  that  all  the  classes  of  which  a  great  nation  consists, 

*  ought  to  support  the  others ;  and  that  regulations  which  may 

*  more  immediately  tend  to  the  advantage  of  one,  will  ultimatc- 

*  ly  promote  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  every  class  in  tlie 

*  community. ' 

Above  all,  it  is  essential  for  those,  whose  business  it  is  to  im- 
port,— to  manufacture,— or  to  retail  commodities,  for  the  inter- 
nal use  and  consumption  of  the  country,  not  to  countenance  any 
measures  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  agriculture;  for  what  would 
become  of  them,  if  the  landed  and  farming  interests,  their  best 
customers^  were  to  be  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress  ? 

Edinburgh  y  Ap'il  1 814. 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer  s  magazine, 

Sib, 

i  hope  you  can  afford  space  for  the  following  Essay  in 
your  next  Number.  It  is  on  a  subject  of  very  general  interest, 
and  particularly  intei'esting  to  faimers, — who,  in  treating  for 
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new  leases,  and  calculating  what  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay, 
ouglit  certiinly  not  to  overlook  so  material  a  consideration  as 
the  probable  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of  money.     I  am,    Sir, 

Your,  &c. 

J.M. 

On  Monet/  and  Cinrcncy. 

*  MoNF.Y, '  says  Mr  Ilumc,  *  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one 

*  of  the  subjects  of  commerce  ;  but  only  the  instrument  which 

*  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  com<- 

*  modity  for  andthcr. '     Ar«d  he  adds,  '  It  is  none  of  the  wheels 

*  of  trade ;  it  is  the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels 

*  more  smooth  and  easy. '  How  money,  figuratively  speaking, 
can  be  an  instrument^  and  yet  not  a  w/ieel^  but  oil  for  a  wheel; 
or  what  those  xvheels  of  trade  are  to  which  money  is  applied  as 
oilj  to  render  their  motion  smooth  and  easy,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  inquire,  because  the  jumble  of  inconsistent  metaphors  here 
used  by  the  author  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  fortunately  happens 
to  produce  no  ambiguity. 

Being  unable  to  comprehend  the  new  doctrine  of  an  abstract 
money,  a  money  purely  ideal,  and  independent  of  any  mate- 
rial substratum,  I  understand  money  to  be,  gold  and  silver ^ 
formed  into  coins,  or  pieces,  of  a  certain  known  weight  and 
fineness.  A  bank  note  is  not  money ;  it  is  only  a  promise  to 
pay  money  ;  and  its  exchangeable  value  depends  entirely  on  the 
o])inion  entertained  by  the  juiblic  of  the  ability  of  the  person 
who  issues  it,  to  make  good  the  promise  which  it  contains* 

I  must  be  allowed  to  question  the  justness  of  Mr  Hume's  ob- 
servation, that  *  money  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  of  commerce;  * 
though  he  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  conveying  an  obvious 
truth,  having  adduced  no  proof  or  argument  in  support  of  it. 
Gokl  and  silver  are  subjects  of  commerce :  the  stamp  impressed 
upon  certain  portions  of  these  metals,  to  give  convenience  and 
facility  to  their  circulation,  docs  not,  I  shouki  think,  make  them 
cease  to  be  so.  If  that  article  be  not  a  subject  of  commerce, 
which  is  given,  and  received  in  excliangefor  every  other  article,  ' 
and  of  which  the  exchangeable  value  varies  like  that  of  ojher  ar- 
ticles, I  must  acknowledge  my  inabil'ty  to  conceive  what  is 
meant  by  a  subject  of  comnicrcc.     *  But  it  is  only  the  instru- 

*  ment, '  says  he,  '  which  i:icn  have  agreed  upon  to  facilitsite 

*  commerce. '  Thib,  however,  is  not  an  office  peculiar  to  mo- 
ney ;  the  same  thing  may,  widi  equal  truth,  be  said  of  a  ship 
or  a  waggon  ;  and  yet  no  pcr-on  ever  thought  of  gravely  assert- 
ing that  fcl)ips  and  \si\*^rp\\u  v  ere  not  subjects  of  commerce. 
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The  character  peculiar  to  money  appears  to  be  this  :-*-that  it  is 
the  measure  agreed  upon  by  general  consent  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  other  commodities  relatively  to  one  another ;  that  is^ 
how  much  of  any  one  commodity  a  certain  quantity  of  any  o- 
tlier  commodity  is  worth :  and  we  find,  that  it  answers  this  pur- 
pose with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  thereby  communicates  an  a« 
mazing  facility  to  commercial  intercourse.  Ofthe  utility  of  this 
measure  we  may  form  some  conception,  if  we  compare  this  me- 
thod of  transacting  exchanges  with  that  of  barter^  and  consider 
with  how  much  more  ease  and  despatch,  on^  how  much  lesi 
risk  of  imposition,  our  corn  and  cattle  are,  by  the  intervention 
of  money,  converted  into  articles  of  convenience,  ornament,  and 
luxury,  than  such  conversion  could  be  effected  without  it. 

As  a  measure f  tljcrefore,  by  which  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities  is  regulated,  and,  wc  may  add,  as  an  instrument  or  me- 
dium, by  which  this  exchange  is  facilitated,  money  performs  a 
very  important  service  to  mankind,  who,  perhaps,  are  indebted 
to  the  fnvention  of  it,  if  an  invention  it  may  be  called,  for  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  the  elegancies  and  enjoyments  of  civiliz- 
ed life. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  utility,  it  is  plain,  from  what  lia^ 
been  said  concerning  money,  that  any  conceivable  abundance  of 
it  in  a  nation  does  not  render  that  nation  rich,  except  in  as  far 
M  it  gives  it  a  command  over  the  products,  whether  of  agricul- 
ture or  manufactures,,  of  other  nations.  li^you  exclude  foreign 
commerce,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whe- 
ther the  quantity  be  great  or  small,  provided  there  be  enougli  to 
circulate  the  products  of  the  country.  Nay,  the  smaller  the 
quantity  that  can  be  made  to  answer  this  purpose,  so  much  the 
better,  as  there  is  thereby  a  saving  of  expense  to  the  communi- 
ty ;  for  the  procuring,  and  keeping  up,  of  a  circulating  medium, 
is  attended  with  expense,  in  the  same  manner ^as  is  the  procur- 
ing and  keeping  up  of  a  stock  of  horses  and  implements  on  a 
farm  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture with  as  few  of  these  as  possible,  is  a  very  important 
point  of  economy. 

But  this  matter  will  regulate  itself  with  tolerable  exactness,  if 
it  is  left  to  itself,  and  is  not  meddled  with  by  liegislatiop.  Com- 
merce will  always  find  a  sufficiency  of  circulating  medium  for 
its  own  purposes, — for  a  very  good  reason, — because  it  cannot 
do  without  it ;  and  it  will  desire  no  more, — for  a  reason  equally 
good,— -because  more  would  soon  be  felt  to  be  an  useless  and  un- 
productive expense,  an  evil  which  commerce  is  always  solicitous 
to  avoid.  .  Hence  the  quantity  of  money  will  suit  itself,  nearly 
atkasti  to  the  demands  of  commerce.     It  wiU  ijicrease  as  com- 
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mcrcc  becomes  more  flourishing  and  extended,  and  decrease 
with  its  decay. 

But  the  quantity  of  money  necessary  for  an  equal  number  and 
extent  of  commercial  operations,  will  be  diiFereiit  at  different  pe- 
riods, owing  to  the  variations  which  take  place  in  the  value  of 
money  itself.  If  money  rise  in  its  value,  a  smaller  quantity  will 
be  sufficient ;  if  it  fall,  a  larger  will  be  necessary.  To  traders, 
any  change  of  this  kind  is  of  little  consequence ;  they  will  only 
have  to  receive  and  pay  a  smaller  or  a  larger  number  of  pieces 
than  formerly :  but  to  annuitants^  any  considerable  depredation 
of  money  is  a  very  serious  evil,  as  it  renders  their  inccMnes  un- 
equal to  the  supply  of  their  accustomed  gratifications. 

Never,  at  any  period,  was  this  evil  more  severely  felt,  or  more 
loudly  complained  of,  than  at  present.  That  the  evU  h  real^ 
cannot  be  denied  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  deprecia- 
tion which  has  produced  it,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly, 
jiomhial  'y  and  shall  state  tlie  reasons  on  which  I  ground  this  o- 
pinion. 

The  market  price  of  any  commodity  never  depends  upon  ac- 
xCident ;  seldom  on  mere  fancy.  Of  every  product  of  human 
industry  and  skill,  there  is  what  may  properly  enough  be  termed 
a  natural  price^  which  is  just  so  much  as  will  afford  to  the  per- 
sons who  have  been  employed  in  procuring,  preparing,  and  dis- 
tributing that  product,  and  to  their  families,  subsistence  and 
accommodations  in  the  style  to  which  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed,— together  with  a  tax  to  the  public  ininany  cases;  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  rent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  which  furnishes 
the  product,  or  the  material  of  it  The  first  of  these  items,  or 
the  first  and  second,  or  the  first  and  third,  or  aU  the  three  to- 
gether, constitute  this  natural  price  ^  below  wliich,  it  is  obvious, 
that  no  commodity  can  be  afforded  for  any  considerable  time. 
Circumstances  may,  indeed,  render  it  imprudent  to  give  up  even 
a  losing  trade,  presently  on  its  becoming  so  ;  but  such  a  trade 
cannot  be  long  continued ;  it  must  be  soon  relinquished ;  and 
will  not  be  resumed  till  a  reasonable  prospect  arise  of  better 
success.  Hence  it  is  evident  tliat  there  is  a  limits  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  to  the  fall  of  price.  Above  this  limit  the  price 
of  a  comitiodity  is  regulated  by  the  existing  proportion  between 
the  supply  and  the  demand  ;  bclau)  this  limit  it  cannot  penna* 
nently  remain. 

Here  then  we  have  a  general  principle,  of  which  I  do  not  see 
how  the  truth  can  be  disputed.  Let  us  apply  this  principle  to 
the  precious  metals,  to  which  it  is  evidently  as  applicable  as  ta 
any  other  product  or  commodity.  Every  individual,  from  the 
miner  to  the  merchant,  employed  in  digguig  for,  refining,  and 
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distributing  gold  and  silver,  must  live  by  his  employment  $  he 
^d  his  fami^  must  be  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  at  tne  expense 
of  those  who  find  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  become  possessed 
of  these  metals,  which  expense,  together  with  a  rent  or  tax  to 
the  Spanish  government,  constitutes  their  natural  price ^  that  is, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  depreciation  of  lawful  metallic  money  below  this  limit. 
Whether  the  precious  metals  have  fallen  to  this  limit,  or  how 
near  they  have  come  to  it,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  $ 
but  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  very  little,  if  any, 
real  depreciation  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  lawful  metal- 
lic money,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  depreciation  of 
which  we  complain,  consists  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
money  of  this  description  and  the  currency  which,  unhappily, 
has  been  substituted  for  it 

The  present  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  if  paid  for  in  cur- 
rency, is  about  5/.  per  ounce ;  but  to  buy  or  sell  gold  in  the 
shape  of  guineas,  at  more  than  21s.  each,  or  S/.  17s.  10^.  per 
ounce,  has  lately  been  made  penal  by  statute ;  and  guineas,  as 
\i  indignant  at  this  degradation,  have  retired  from  public  view, 
and  are  now  nowhere  to  be  met  witli.  Whether  they  are  com- 
pletely idle,  or  whether  many  of  them,  in  order  to  retrieve  some 
p^urt  of  their  importance,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  again  mixing 
in  the  bustle  of  business,  have  not  resumed  the  form  of  bullion, 
I.  will  not  pretend  to  say;  but,  whatever  form  they  put  on,  so 
obstinate  are  they  in  maintaining  their  dignity,  that  to  lower  it 
seems  to  have  defied  even  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  Were 
guineas  permitted  to  be  sold  for  what  they  would  fetch,  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  would  go  nearly  as  far  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago, 
in  payment  of  any  article  on  which  no  tax  has  been  imposed 
tvitnin  that  period.  A  yard  of  broad  cloth,  for  instance,  which 
€08t  a  guinea  in  1793,  might  at  present  be  purchased  for  the 
value  of  a  guinea,  that  is,  26s.  6d.  or  27s. ;  so  tliat  evidently,  in 
this  case,  tne  depreciation  is  nominal,  consisting  of  the  differ-  ^ 
ence  between  lawful  money  and  currency ;  but  the  annuitant ' 
sofiers  as  much  as  if  it  were  real,  because  he  is  not  paid  in  i-m" 
neas,  and  because,  if  he  were,  he  is  prohibited  by  law  from  mak- 
ing the  best  of  them. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  price  of  many  articles  has  risen  to 
double ;  of^^some,  to  much  more  than  double  of  what  it  was  20 
years  ago :  but  the  whole  of  this  rise  is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
the  fall,  whether  nonnnal  or  real,  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value'  of  money.  Qther  causes  have  operated  to  produce  this 
edect :  such  as,  1^/,  additional  taxes,  which  scarcely  any  arti- 
cle has  escaped.     I  now  pay  2s.  lOd.  for  a  peck  of  salt,  which 
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20  yenrs  ap;o  cost  me  only  a  shilling ;  so  that,  in  this  casef  mr 
money  docs  me  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  service  that  it 
did  me  formerly — not,  however,  in  consequence  of  its  depreci- 
ation, hilt  of  a  tax  imposed  on  the  article  of  salt :  2rf,  The  in- 
creased difficulty  and  expense,  owinc  to  the  war,  of  bringing  to 
market  colonial  and  foreign  commodities,  upon  which  a  great 
part  of  the  advance  in  price  is  evidently  real,  and  not  nominal : 
And,  Sr*^  A  circumstance^  which  has  not  been  much  noticedy 
l)ut  which  has  certainly  (in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least)  co- 
operated with  the  other  causes  to  produce  the  effect  in  que8tion» 
I  mean  the  improved  mode  of  life  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Twenty  years  af^o,  the  wages  of  a  farm-servant  were  5fc  a-year  ; 
now  they  are  from  16/.  to  IS/,  At  that  period,  his  holiday- 
clothes  did  not  cost  him  above  30s. ;  he  now  appears  on  Sun- 
days with  pantaloons  and  short  boots,  and  a  coat  of  the  best 
English  broad  cloth.  Masons,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors, 
&c.  eat  and  drink,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  they  did  then  ; 
and  'are  more  elegantly  accommodated,  in  point  of  dwellings 
and  furniture,  of  all  which  the  expense  must  be  defrayed  by 
their  employers.  I  rejoice  at  the  change,  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  pay  them  nearly  double  of  what  I  did  formerly  for  their 
work  and  articles  ;  but  surely  I  cannot,  with  any  justice,  place 
the  Jidvance  to  the  account  of  the  depreciation  of  money. 

If,  then,  we  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  I  am  confident  they  will  be  found  to  account  so  far  for 
the  rise  of  prices,  that  there  shall  appear  no  reason  to  ascribe  a 
greater  share  of  influence  to  the  depreciation  of  money  than  I 
have  assigned  to  it ;  namely,  the  difference  between  lawful  me* 
tallic  mohej^  and  currency. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference ;  and  also,  whetlier  the  evil  resulting  from  it  admits  of  a 
remedy. 

Our  present  currency  consists  of  two  parts ;  silver  coin,  and 
Bank  paper, — each  exchangeable  for  the  other  at  its  deilominat- 
ed  value.  Twenty  shillings  may  be  had  for  a  pound  note,  and 
a  pound  note  for  twenty  shillings,  all  over  the  knigdom ;  and,  of 
course,  they  pass  at  the  same  value  in  every  commercial  trans- 
action. 

But  that  portion  of  the  currency,  which  possesses  intrinsic 
value,  must  necessarily  regulate  the  vnljie  of  the  other  portion, 
which  possesses  no  intrinsic  value.  If  the  silver  coin  rise  or 
fall  in  its  value,  the  paper  currency  muht  do  the  same.  You  re- 
ceive twenty  shillings  new  from  the  mint  for  a  pound  note  j  and 
ynu  receive  no  more,  when  shillings  are  wgrn  down  to  two-thirds 
of  thieir  original  weight. 
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And  thi9  equivalency,  we  may  ol)scrye  by  the  way,  is  a  clear 
proof,  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  by  the  public,  in  regard  to 
the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Were  any  such  doubt 
entertaineu.  Bank  paper  would  quickly  fall  in  value  below  the 
current  coinj  as  happened  to  the  paper  issued  by  the  revolution- 
ary goverments  of  America  and  France; — respecting  which, 
there  was  not  merely  a  doubt,  but  a  certainty,  that  it  could  never 
be  redeemed  at  its  professed  value.  These  governments  might, 
and  did,  compel  its  circulation;  but  it  was  oeyond  their  power 
to  do  so  at  a  higher  value',  than  the  general  opinion  aiBxcd  to 
it.  But,  fortunately,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  cases ; 
with  us  a  Bank  note  must  circulate  at  the  same  value  with  the 
current  coin,  or  not  circulate  at  all. 

Our  circulation,  then,  which  consists  of  silver  coin  and  Bank 
notes,  gold  having  long  since  disappeared  from  it,  is  homoge- 
neous, if  I  maybe  allowed  the  expression ;  an^  tht*  depreciation 
complained  of  is  not  that  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  of  it. — • 
Now,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  depreciation,  let  me  ask,  whe^.her 
the  real  efficiency  of  a  piece  of  silver  money,  for  procuring  any 
object  of  desire,  depends  on  its  denomination,  or  on  its  weight 
and  fineness  ?  A  government  may  issue  pieces  of  money  under 
any  denomination  it  pleases  ; — it  may  punish  for  det'acnig,  clip- 
ping, melting,  exportin^j,  or  counterfeiting  these  pieces ;  but 
to  fix  their  exchangeable  value,  is  beyond  its  power; — to  dv-> 
this,  belongs  exclusively  to  public  opinion.  Our  Government 
may,  if  it  please,  issue  silver  coins,  under  the  name  of  shillings ; 
eacn  of  which  shall  be  only  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  one  of 
our  present  shillings.  These  new  pieces  I  should  call  *  shillings,* 
in  obedience  to  lawful  authority:  But  could  any  person  reason- 
ably expect  that  I  should  give  tor  one  of  them  more  of  any  com- 
modity I  might  have  to  dispose  of,  than  1  give  at  present  for 
eight  pence  F  If,  therefore,  the  silver  coins  of  this  kingdom 
are  reduced  by  wear,  or  by  any  other  cause,  to  two- thirds,  or 
three-fourths  of  their. original  or  standard  weight;  it  follows  e- 
vidently  that  their  power  to  purchase  conmiodities  is  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion ;  that  is,  they  are  efficient  for- the  purposes 
of  money,  according  to  their  real,  and  not  according  to  their 
nominal  weight ;  and,  it  being  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  they 
are  so  reduced,  the  depreciation  of  our  money  is  thereby,  so  far 
at  least,  accounted  for. 

It  is  mere  trifling  to  object  that  our  shillings  and  sixpences  are 
unequally  worn,  and  that  the  lightest  ones  pass  at  the  same  va- 
lue with  the  heaviest.  This  must  be,  as  long  as  these  pieces  are 
piudand  received  by  tale^  and  not  by  weight;  but  by  no  means 
mnders  that  their  value  should  be  eb!fiiiated  in  tlie  public  opi^ 
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nion  by  their  average  weight, — ^which  is  plainly  what  T  mean 
when  1  say,  that  it  is  in  proportion  to  their  weignt  that  they  are 
efficient  as  money. 

But  what  is  it,  it  may  be  ask^d,  that  regulates  the  public  o« 
pinion  with  regard  to  this  matter  ?  I  answer,  the  market  price 
of  silver  bullion.  Will  any  person,  who  is  possessed  of  an  ounce 
of  silver  bullion,  part  with  it  for  five  pieces  of  the  same  metal^ 
which  do  not  weigh  more  than  three- fourths  of  an  ounce  ?  These 
pieces  are  to  be  sure  the  current  coin ;  or,  if  you  wiU,  the  law- 
ful money  of  the  country ;  but  that  circumstance  gives  them 
very  little,  if  any,  additional  value  ;  Ut,  Because  no  charge  is 
made  for  coining  at  the  mint,  to  which,  if  you  carry  silver^  thq 
whole  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  coin  free  of  expense ;  andt  2d» 
Because  it  is  notorious  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  silver  money 
has  proceeded,  not  from  the  mint,  but  from  the  shops  of  Bir- 
mingham, where  an  ounce  of  silver  is  manufactured  into  six  or 
seven  shillings ;  (perfect  accuracy  is  not  necessary  to  my  argu- 
ment) ;  whereas,  at  the  mint,  only  five  shillings  are  made  from 
the  same  quantity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  present  market  price 
of  silver  bullion  is  six  shillings  and  sixpence  the  ounce. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  however,  that  this  equivalency  of 
bullion  to  coin,  is  to  be  understood  with  some  little  qualification. 
The  price  of  bullion,  or  of  any  other  article  of  commerce,  does 
not  instantly  accommodate  iiself  to  any  change  that  may  take 
place  in  the  state  of  the  coin,  though  it  will  certainly  do  so  not 
long  after  such  change.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr  Hume,  that, 
during  the  French  King's  operations  on  the  coin,  tlie  augment- 
ing of  its  nunicrary  value  did  not,  for  some  time,  produce  a 
proportional  rise  of  prices. 

I  conceive  it  then  to  have  been  clearly  made  out,,  that  the 
value  of  the  silver  coin  fixes  that  of  bank  notes ;  and  that  tlie 
efficiency  of  our  currency,  (which  consists  of  silver  coin  and 
|)ank  notes  only),  for  the  purchase  of  commodities,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  coins,  and  docs  not  depend  on  tneir 
denomination  ;  and,  consequently,  that  as  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence of  our  current  coin  are  equal  in  weight  to  only  five  mint  * 
shillings,  our  money  has  suffi^red  a  depreciation,  from  this  cause 
alone,  to  the  amount  of  the  difference,  that  is,  abftut  30 /vr  c«z/. 

But  our  silver  coins  were  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  debas- 
ed, before  this  depreciation  took  place,  as  they  are  now :  how 
then  can  their  debasement  be  the  cause  of  the  depreciation  ?  I 
answer,  that  it  is  so  in  consequence  of  the  bank  restriction, 
which  took  place  in  1797.  Before  that  period,  bank  notes  were 
not,  as  now,  the  representatives  of  silver  coin,  but  of  guineas; 
for  they  were  then  convertible  into  guineas  at  pleaiiiurc.    A  gui- 
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,  note  wag  then  worth,  and  might  at  any  time  be  exchanged 
»  a  golden  guinea  of  full  standard  weight ;  (for  all  the  gui* 
&  in  circulation  since  the  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  in 
'4  have  been  so) ;  whereas  it  is  now  worth,  and  can  be  ex- 
Jiged  for,  only  twenty-one  base  shillings,  which,  according  to 

mint  proportion  of  gold  to  silver,  will  purchase  of  gold  no 
re  than  about  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  a  guinea,  xience^ 
annuity  of  100/.,  fixed  prior  to  the  bank  restriction,  though 
.  nominally  100/.,  is  now  reaUy  no  better  than  three-fourths 
that  sum ;  so  that  the  annuitant  is  cheated  to  the  amount  of 
^fourth  of  his  annuity. 

rhe  remedy  in  this  case  woUld  at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  a 
eal  of  the  bank  restriction  act,  so  that  notes  might  again  be 
vertible  into  specie  at  pleasure,  and  thus  become,  as  former- 
the  representatives  of  gold  coin.  But,  even  admitting  that 
political  circumstances  of  the  country,  aiid  the  state  of  our 
Hgn  trade  did  not  render  this  an  improper  measure,  still  I 
irehend  that  cash  payments  could  not  be  resumed  by  tlie  Bank, 
li  any  reasonable  prospect  that  they  couid  be  continued,  while 

silver  coins  remain  in  their  present  degraded  state. 
A^hat  were  tlie  causes  of  the  excessive  run  upon  the  Bank 
ch  rendered  the  restriction  necessary  ?  There  was  a  balance 
inst  us  in  our  commerce  with  foreigners,  and  we  had  large 
lies  to  support  in  distant  countries ;  of  course  a  necessity  ex« 
d  of  making  remittances  in  specie,  for  the  liquidation  of  this 
mce,  and  for  the  pay  of  our  troops.  This  was  evidently  one 
se ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  one.  Tliere  was  another  of  con- 
Table  influence,  though  but  little  attended  to.  In  every  com- 
•cial  country,  there  are  not  a  few,  whose  pursuit  of  gain  is 
er  impeded  by  patriotism,  or  by  principle  of  any  kind,  and 
)se  ingenuity  seldom  fails  to  supply  them  with  expedients  for 
ling  the  enactments  and  penalties  of  law.  To  such  persons 
ould  readily  occur  that  by  demanding  guineas  for  their  notes, 
.  converting  these  guineas  into  bullion,  tKey  could  make  a 
siderablc  profit,  wiilioiit  much  risk  of  detection.     Gold  bul- 

being  generally  in  this  country  worth  from  14?  to  15  times 
vyeight  of  silver,  44^  guineas  melted  down  would  purchase 
'  only)  14^  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which,  coined  at  Bir- 
^ham  into  shillings  and  sixpences  as  good  as  those  current, 
^d  produce  SiiL  lis.,  being  a  profit  of  9/.  16s.  6d.  on  46/. 

6d.,  or  21  per  cent.  That  this  process  did  take  place  to  a 
J  considerable  extent  prior  to  the  restriction  in  1797,  and  o- 
itedf  as  one  cause  at  least,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  the 
in  of  specie  from  the  Bank,  which  rendered  the  restriction 
essaryi  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably  doubted  by  any  per^ 
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son  who  considers  with  what  alacrity  an  unprincipled  a,varice 
seizes  opportunities  of  ministering  to  its  own  gratification.  And 
as  little  can  it  bo  doubted  that  the  same  process  would  be  repeat- 
ed, and  operate  in  the  same  manner,  were  the  Government  to 
permit  the  resumption  of  cash  paynient^  at  the  Bank,  without 
first  taking  the  precautionary  measure  of  reforming  the  silver 
coin.  Let  this  rei'-»i'mation  take  place,  however,  and  let  the 
new  coins  be  of  standard  weight  and  fineness,  and  then  the 
Bank  may  open  its  coffers  without  entertaining  the  least  appre-. 
hension  of  an  excessive  run  upon  it  for  specie, — for  this  plain 
reason, — that  the  inducement  to  demand  guineas  would  be  at 
an  end.  A  guinea  note  would  then  purchase -as  much -silver,  or 
any  thing  else,  as  a  guinea ;  and,  being  more  convenient  for 
transmission,  and  not  liable  to  wear,  would  be  preferred  to  a 
guinea.  » 

IJut  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  Would  there  not 
exist  a  strong  temptation  (which  would  no  doubt  be  yielded  to) 
to  melt  and  to  countcrieit  the  new  silver  coins  ?  and  thus  the 
proposed  remedy  would  prove  but  a  very  temporaiy  one.  This 
u  admitted  :  But  in  older  to  counteract  this  temptation,  I  would 
propose  that  silver  money  shoukl  not  be  a  legal  tender  for  more 
than  the  fractional  parts  of  a  guinea ; — that  mint  coins  only 
should  be  allowed  to  ))ass  current ; — and  that  no  person  should, 
in  any  pay  hi  on  t,  lie  obliged  to  take  even  mint  coins,  if  worn, 
except  accoic!in<^f  to  their  real  value,  estimated  by  their  weight; 
whicli,  it  is  obvious,  would  prevent  tlie  practices  of  melting 
and  clij)ping;  as  the  destroying  or  reducing  the  coin  in  this 
manner,  could  then  Ixj  attended  with  no  profit.  Much  in- 
convenience in  making  small  payments  would  doubtless  result 
from  such  a  law ;  but,  by  submitting  to  this  inconvenience,  we 
should  remedy,  and  in  future  avoid,  the  very  serious  evil  of 
a  depreciated  currency,  whicli  I  tliink  it  is  pretty  evident  can- 
not be  rcmcnied  without  a  rt?forniatior\  of  the  current  coins,  or 
pre\entod,  for  the  fiiture,  without  rigorous>ly  keeping  up  these 
coins  to  the  Iciial  standard.  J.  M. 
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f)o:7i^  PayticuUiis  regarding  an  cxicHshe  Daiii)  at  IVilloijuhank, 

7ie(ir  Glasgow, 

Tollcctid  from  the  CoiHTnunirations  of  Mr  Wiltiam  Harley,  the  Proimetor.] 

The  commcncoinent  of  lids  Dairy  arose  from  an  incidenta' 
circumsiancc.     The  proprietor  had  erected  an  extensive  esta- 
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blishment  of  hot  and  cold  baths,  (which  were  much  wanted  bjr 
the  community,  none  having,  been  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  be- 
fore) I  and  some  invalids  who  attended  thcni,  exprest-ed  a  wish 
to  have  warm  milk  after  the  bath. 

The  proprietor  sent  one  of  the  cows  from  his  villa  to  be  milk- 
ed at  tne  baths.  This  was  no  sooner  known,  than  there  was  a 
crowd  from  tlie  city  waiting  for  the  milking  of  the  cow,  which 
Jed  to  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Glasgow  (as  well 
as  many  other  towns)  had  a  scanty  supply  of  7iew  milk,  the  qua" 
lity  inferior y  and  the  dealers  had  nojixed  measure  to  sell  by.  Afc 
Mr  Harley  had  an  extensive  manufacturing  concern,  besides 
the  newly  erected  baths,  and  some  other  smaller  matters  to  at- 
tend to,  many  diihculties  stood  in  the  way  of  his  engaging  with 
a  dairy  5  especially  as  he  had  resolved,  not  only  to  have  the  milk 
given  entire^  but  also  to  have  the  cawAousCf  cows  and  milk  kej^ 
in  a  m(yi*e  cleaniy  state  than  by  the  usual  mode. 

These  objects  have  been  at  last  attained ;  and  the  system  is 
now  carried  on  with  ease  and  advantage ;  and  the  citizens,  during 
'winter^  have  genuine  new  milk  at  sixpence  a  Scotch  pint,  or 
threepence  a  quart. 

The  cowhouse  is  fitted  up  upon  a  new  construction.  Tlic  cat- 
tle stand  in  rows,  tv/elve  in  a  row  across  the  house,  head  and 
head,  and  tail  and  tail,  alternately. 

There  is  a  passage  behind  for  cleaning,  and  one  in  front  for 
feeding.  '         ' 

There  is  a  wire  grating  hung  like  a  window-sash  in  front  of 
each  cow,  which  lifts  up  when  giving  the  soft  food  and  cleauinn^ 
the  cribs,  and  is  put  down  when  they  get  hay,  &c. 

[The  contrivance  for  washing  the  cribs,  collecting  the  urine, 
rentilating  the  house,  Sec.  &c.  j?ives  peculiar  advantages  to  the 
•stabUshment,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  tlie  following  items. 

The  health  of  the  cattle. 

The  preservation  of  the  timbers. 

The  diminished  danger  from  fire,  there  being  no  hay-loft  a- 
bove  the  cattle. 

The  preservation  of  the  provender.*    And 

The  flavour  of  the  milk. 

The  heat  is  regulated  by  thermometers.  A  circulation  of  atr 
can  be  produced,  so  as  to  keep  the  cattle  comfortable  in  the  hot^ 
test  weather,  by  which  their  health  is  promoted.  The  ventila- 
tion also  prevents  tlie  timbers  from  rotting ;  makes  the  cows  eat 
their  fodder  better,  as  their  breath  is  allowed  to  escape,  instead 
of  being  thrown  back  upon  the  food,  as  is  the  case  when  their 
lieads  are  placed  opposite  a  wall. 

It  is  well  known  tiiat  milk  easily  takes  a  taste  from  any  other 
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substance;  of  course,  iF  the  cowhouse  is  filled  with  bad  air,  the 
milk,  while  passing  from  the  teat  to  the  pail,  and  during  the  time 
it  may  stand  in  the  house,  will  be  impregnated  with  the  foul  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr  Harley  has  made  many  experiments  in  feeding  and  pr^ 
paring  the  food :  and  by  the  mode  he  now  follows,  the  cattle 
fatten  and  milk  better^  than  by  the  ordinary  process ;  and  the 
milk  has  no  taste  from  turnips  or  other  vegetables. 

Tlie  arrangement  for  milking,  insures  the  cows  to  be  dean  mtli" 
edj  and  also  prewents  Jiaud ;  and  the  mode  of  lockitig  i^  the 
tnilk^  and  at  same  time  of  admittifig  air^  p  events  aduUeraiion 
by  the  retailer,  llie  cows  are  not  farmed  out  to  milkmen  as  in 
London. 

The  average  stock,  for  some  time  back,  has  been  120  milk 
cows,  averagmg  five  or  six  Scotch  pints  each  per  day,  or  eleven 
English  quarts  overhead  ;  but  both  quality  and  quantity  depend 
much  upon  the  kind  of  food. 

With  regard  to  food :  During  summer  the  cows  are  chiefly  fed 
with  cut  grass  and  green  barky  mixed  with  old  hay  ;  and  dur- 
ing winter,  Mr  Hariry  uses  a  good  many  turnips  and  potatoes, 
all  oi  which  are  steamed,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  and  straw  ; 
also  cirafi'  and  .distillery  wash,  when  these  can  be  got. 

When  there  is  more  new  milk  at  any  time  than  supplies  the 
demand,  part  is  put  in  the  miik-house  till  next  day,  when  the 
skimmed  milk  is  sold  at  half  price  (for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand),  and  tlie  cream  sold  at  '5s.  per  Scotch  pint.  When 
any  cream  is  left,  it  is  put  in  a  churn  and  made  into  bvitter,  once 
a  week  or  fortnight.  Mr  Harley  gives  a  decided  preference  to 
the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cows.  They  are  bought  chiefly  at  coun- 
try fairs,  either  newly  calfed,  or  a  t'evr  weeks  before  calving,  and 
never  turned  out  till  they  go  to  the  butcher. 

A  table  of  regulations  has  been  adopted  for  the  times  of  feed- 
ing, milking,  currying  the  cattle,  cleaning  the  house,  &c.  &c* 
F>ach  person  has  a  currycomb  and  haircloth  for  cleaning  the 
cows  twice  a  day,  a  mop  and  pail  for  the  house,  which  is  wash- 
cd  and  sanded  twice  a  day. 

The  cleanly  state  of  the  cattle  and  house  makes  it  a  treat  for 
visitors  to  see  the  establishment ;  and  the  way  the  vessels  and 
milk-house  arc  kept,  have  made  some  people  fond  of  milk  who 
formerly  were  disgusted  at  it,  from  the  manner  in  which  many 
town  dairies  are  conducted. 

The  advantage  of  irrigating  grass  lands  with  the  cows*  urine, 
almost  exceeds  belief.  Last  season  some  small  fields  were  cut 
six  times,  averaging  fifteen  inches  in  length  at  each  cutting,  and 
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the  sward  very  thick.    The  soap-suds  of  a  public  washing- houi^ 
are  applied  to  the  same  purpose  with  considerable  advantage. 

The  following  abstract,  in  Mr  Harley's  own  words,  will  show 
the  advantage  of  this  system  to  the  owner  of  the  cattle ;  but  the 
bend&t  of  a  liberal  supply  of  genuine  milk  to  the  community  at 
large,  particularly  to  children^  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 

To  the  general  health  of  the  cattle  by  ventilation  '\ 
To  the  prevention  of  a  disease  called  grainsick-  / 

ness,  when  fed  on  grains  -  -  -  M5  per  cent  • 
To  the  prevention  of  swelling,  by  eating  young  V 

and  wet  grass        -        .        -        -      -       J 
To  prevention  of  choaking,  when  feeding  on  tur-  *>  ,  -        , 

nips  or  potatoes,  &c.  &c.         *        *      '       5 
To  saving  in  the  expense  of  feeding,  by  improv-  /  ^^        , 

ed  modes  of  cooking,  &c.        -       -       -       5 
To  saving  of  labour  in  feeding,  dunging,  &c.  50 

per  cent,  as  one  person  will  do  as  much  as 

two  on  the  old  plan ;  but  allow  25  of  this  for  ^25       do. 

cleaning,  &c.  leaves  25  per  cent  profit  on 

servants*  wages         -        -  •     -      -      - 
To  saving  of  timbers  in  the  building,  as  they"?  -^        , 

will  last  more  than  double  the  time         -       3  ^* 

Mr  Harley  has  a  steam-engine  for  driving  the  following  ma- 
chinery. 

A.  small  thrashing-milL 

A  straw-cutter. 

A  turnip  and  potato  slicer. 

The  churning  apparatus. 

Pumping  water,  &c. 

llie  same  boiler  that  drives  the  engine  steams  the  food,  warms 
water,  &c. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  excellent  system,  the  details  of 
which  Mr  Harley  would  communicate  to  the  public,  if  he  were 
to  receive  that  public  remuneration  to  which  he  considers  him- 
self justly  entitled. 

After  much  study,  labour  and  expense,  the  establishment  is 
now  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  it  receives  the 
cordial  approbation  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  furnishing  the  com- 
munity with  genuine  milk  at  comparatively  a  low  price.  It  is 
admitted,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  system  is  original,  and  is 
not  to  be  met  witli  m  any  otlier  part  of  the  kiiu];doiu. 

If  the  scheme  yields,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  prom,  it  may  be  said 

*  Mr  Harley  has  not  hod  a  single  cow  injured  in  any  of  these  ways  since  Uie 
^on^bencement  of  ttie  establishment. 
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that  is  a  sufficient  reward  ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  establishment  has  cost  the  person  who  undertook  it  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  extra  expense ^  whicli  would  be  saved  to  any 
other  individual  who  might  now  adopt  his  improvements.  In* 
deed,  if  a  plan,  and  a  minute  description  of  tlie  system,  were 
given,  it  could  easily  be  adopted,  to  much  advantage,  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom.  The  great  savings  that  woulji  thence  a- 
rise  to  the  proprietors  of  cattle,  would  be  clearly  demonstrated : 
but  the  benefit  which  the  community  at  large  would  derive  from 
this  system,  is  of  much  greater  importance.  Milk  being  the 
natural  aliment  for  children,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that 
many  lives  are  annually  lost  to  the  nation  for  want  of  that  most 
nourishing  diet ;  and  if  London,  and  the  other  large  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  could  be  supplied  with  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  as  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  now  are,  the  advantages  would 
be  incalculable. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

ffy  A  Letter  of  Dr  Richardson,  on  the  Varieties  of  Fiorin, 
was  lately  traiismitted  by  a  gentleman,  a  correspondent  of 
the  Doctor,  for  insertion  in  this  work  ;  from  this  we  have 
extracted  the  following  remarks,  which  are  the  only  ones 
directly  applicable  to  the  question,  so  much  agitated  of  late 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Another  gentleman 
who  has  had  occasion  to  see  this  letter,  has  favoured  us  with 
some  Strictures  on  the  Doctor's  Observations,  which  w€5 
have  his  permission  to  subjoin.  The  knowledge  and  inge- 
nuity displayed  in  these  strictures  give,  we  must  say,  tne 
rt  tort-courteous  to  the  signature  which  he  has  thought  pro- 
per to  adopt. 

*  The  stoloncs  you  enclosed  to  mo  for  my  opinion,  are  decid 
«dly  no  other  Agrostis  than  the  true  Fiorin :  they  may  indeed  be 
Aira  aquatica^  (as  the  stolones  are  very  like) ;  but  as  you  sa^* 
they  were  cultivated j  they  must  be  Fiorin.  The  intervals  betwee'r 
the  joints  prove  nothing,  as  they  vary  exceedingly,  and  paniclef 
you  did  not  send  me.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  of  the  Aira  U 
greater,  hence  more  flaccidity  on  drying ;  but  it  is  a  most  des- 
perate acjuatic,  and  I  never  could  bring  it  under  cultivation. 

*  The  question  of  the  varieties  of  fiorin  is  a  curious  one ;  iL» 
difficulties  occur  only  to  those  who  have  a  hankering  after  Lin- 
nscan  folly,  and  who  will  not  see  the  inutility  of  his  forced  an^ 
vnhappy  classification. 
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^  My  pupils,  (now  numerous  and  successful),  who  do  not  know 
what  a  patticle  is,  and  who  have  not  the  least  curiosity  to  know 
how  the  grasses  they  cultivate  are  enabled  by  nature  to  propa- 
gjBLie  their  species,  never  make  mistakes,  and  never  complain  of 
failures,  from  having  laid  down  a  wrong  variety  of  fiorin  ;  crede 
quod  kabesj  et  hahes^  seems  to  be  their  maxim ;  they  go  on  with 
confidence,  and  always  succeed. 

*  Finding  the  question  of  the  varieties  of  fiorin  so  much  agi- 
tatetl  in  England,  and  so  much  consequence  annexed  to  it,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  share  of  attention  to  it, 
and  if  possible  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  not  entirely 
neglected  by  me  before. 

*  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  I  examined  the  roots  of  stolo- 
niferous  grasses  resembling  fi6rin,  and  1  discovered  but  two  va- 
rieties ;  one  with  small  fibrous  roots,  and  a  very  slight  hold  of 
the  ground ;  the  other  with  a  few  roots  Yxkcsqintch^  not  running 
horizontally,  but  rather  penetrating  downwards,  the  fibrous  ra- 
dicles issuing  from  this  root  in  circular  anmdi  like  the  squitch. 

*  I  made  two  plots  in  my  garden  of  these  varieties  contiguous; 
unfortunately  that  with  the  squitch  root  (disturbed  I  presume  by 
transplanting)  did  not  produce  a  single  panicle ;  while  that  witn 
the  fibrous  gave  plenty  of  the  true  sort. 

*  To  my  surprise,  the  difforonce  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  sto- 
lones  was  not  very  great ;  and,  had  I  not  been  carefully  on  the 
watch,  might  have  escaped  me.  The  plots  are  still  preserved,  ia 
expectation  of  panicles  next  season. 

*  In  June  the  panicles  came  out  through  my  meadows,  and  I 
«ous:ht  for  difierences  with  much  attention.  The  true  fiorin  has 
its  panicles  atjirst  spear-like  and  compact,  of  apur^ilish  brown; 
most  of  them  (especially  when  not  crowded)  have  their  branch- 
lets  diverging,  lose  the  purple,  and  become  brown  ;  those  which 
do  not  diverge,  become  like  a  compact  brown  holcus. 

*  Through  my  meadows,  where  the  panicles  diverged,  I  could 
clearly  discover  two  varieties  ;  the  form  of  both  conical ;  but  in 
the  one  the  cone  lengthened  as  if  the  axis  had  been  protruded 
farther,  so  as  to  make  the  vertex  more  acute;  while  in  the  other, 
the  axis  seemed  to  be  drawn  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  to- 
wards die  base,  blunting  and  rounding  the  vertex. 

*  Here  too  we  have  two  decided  varieties,  but  so  mixed  in  the 
mass  of  stolones,  that  nothing  more  could  be  learned. 

*  I  now  looked  for  these  agrostises  in  their  spontaneous  state, 
through  all  my  fields,  and  found  them  in  abundance ;  that  with 
the  rounded  panicle  in  drj'  ground  alone ;  that  with  the  acuter 
vertex  in  every  soil,  from  the  wettest  to  the  driest. 

Towards  tne  beginning  of  October,  I  examined  the  Bisliop 
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of  Derry's  luxuriant  fiorin  meadows.  In  one  tbe  mowers  were 
cutting  a  superb  crop ;  while  through  the  whole  standing  part 
(which  had  been  carefiiUy  w^),  I  did  not  see  a  single  panicle^ 
except  a  few  holcus,  and  vast  numbers  of  the  sharp-pointed  a- 
grostisi  but  not  one  with  the  blunted  vertex.  The  soil  was  a  cold 
clay,  as  I  thought,  not  sufficiently  drained. 

*  I  examined  another  small  meadow  of  his  Lordship's,  then 
carrj'ing  the  most  magnificent  crop,  the  Bishop,  Mr  Curwen, 
or  I,  thought  we  had  ever  seen ;  the  ground  was  rich  and  moistf 
irrigated  by  the  water  that  ran  through  the  streets  of  Dervy ;  it 
was  very  moist,  I  thought  quite  too  much  so. 

*  I  examined  all  the  standing  panicles  with  mudi  care,  and 
found,  as  in  the  former,  several  holcus,  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
sharp-pointed  agrostis  (genuine  fiorin).  The  only  new  panicles  I 
discovered  were  the  Atra  aquatica^  the  Festuca  jluitansj  and  the 
Alopecunis  geniailatus  i  the  two  former  most  decided  aquatics  ; 
the  last,  like  the  fiorin,  amphibious.  I  asked  the  Bishop,  where 
he  had  procured  the  fiorin  he  laid  down  with ;  he  replied,  oH 
the  north  side  of  a  wet  ditch  in  his  demesne. 

*  See  the  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  channel.  In 
the  north  of  Ireland  we  never  think  of  varieties^  but  always  hit 
the  light  sort ;  and  obtain  immense  crops,  now  becoming  nu- 
merous. 

'  In  England  the  cautious  agriculturist,  trusting  no  one,  must 
have  a  ca'tainty  before  he  will  venture  to  proceed:  He  joins  the 
laborious  Linnaeans ;  and  between  them,  they  discover  there  are 
no  less  than  43  varieties  of  agrostis  \  but  their  joint  efibrts  have 
not  succeeded  so  far,  as  to  ascertain  any  one  of  them  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  use. 

*  liCt  them  not  infect  the  south  of  Ireland  with  their  wisdom 
and  their  doubts;  and  J  begin  to  be  alarmed  for  you,  when  you 
tell  nie,  ^  If  we  could  be  sure  of  the  grass,  and  we  certainly  have 

*  it,  the  cultivation  of  it  would  go  on  rapidly,  and  I  think  you 

*  would  hear  of  some  good  southern  crops. ' 

*  So  I  shall,  if  you  cease  to  be  wise* 

*  For  some  tntths  there  are^  from  learned  pride  concealed; 

*  To  maids  and  children  alone  revealed* 

^  Give  up  the  Linnaeans  with  their  overpowering  distinctions; 

go  to  your  bogs^  your  drains^  and  above  ftU,  to  your  mountains  ; 
ntlicr  healthy  green  stolones,  in  those  moist  places  f  lay  them 
own  in  good  dry,  or  dried  grounds,  as  I  have  often  taught  you, 

and  vou  will  never  be  far  wrong. 

*  ^le  coarse  Festuca  Jluitans  can  scarcely  mislead  you ;  the 
Aira  aquatica  is  much  liker  fiorin  i  but  these  decided  aquatics 
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win  soon  disappear,  and  tbe  fiorin  (always  mixed  with  them) 
will  soon  occupy  their  place,  and  clotlie  your  surface. 

*  The  fact  is,  that  of  all  varieties  of  agrostis^  or  of  stoloniier* 
6ns  grasses  (except  the  two  I  mention),  tne  tnte  fiorin  alone  can 
sustam  severities  from  moisture  or  elevation ;  a  true  spirited 
soldier,  that  braves  tlie  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  enjoys  the 
hixuries  of  a  city. 

*  Seven  years'  attentive  observation  of  the  natural  history  and 
habits  of  fiorin,  together  with  success  in  its  cultivation  beyond 
my  most  sanguine  expectation,  afid  not  without  witnesses  from 
ffour  country,  have  given  me  a  confidence  oV  which  I  shall  a* 
vail  myself;  and  again  pronounce^  Go  to  your  wet  drains,  and 
mountains,  for  your  stolofiesy  leaving  their  panicles  to  the  Lin- 
naeans  to  amuse  themselves  with. ' 

Strictures  by  a  Correspotident  on  the  foregoing  Bemaris  of  ' 

Dr  Uichardson. 

The  Doctor  tells  us,  •  the  question  of  the  varieties  of  fiorin 

*  i»  a  curious  one ;  its  difficulties  occur  only  to  those  who  have 
^  an  hankering  after  Linnacan  folly,  and  who  will  not  see  the 

•  inutility  of  his  forced  and  unhappy  classification. ' 

As  Dr  Richardson  is,  no  doubt,  weH  acquainted  with  the  Lin- 
noean  classification,  he  need  hardly  be  reminded,  that  the  orga- 
nization which  regulates  the  classification  of  plants,  is  uncon« 
nected  with,  and  independent  of  the  distinctions  which  mark 
their  varieties.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  then,  how  any  parti- 
cular difiiculties,  in  discriminating  the  varieties  of  any  plants 
should  occur  to  a  man,  merely  because  he  understands  Lin- 
nseus's  classification  of  plants  in  general,  and  is  not  disposed  to 
consider  that  philosopher  to  have  been  a  fool,  and  that  his  ar- 
iran^ment  is  useless,  forced,  and  unhappy. 

The  varieties  of  plants,  like  individuals  in  the  animal  crea- 
tion, may  be  infinite :  so,  therefore,  will  be  the  distinctions 
that  mark  them,  which  can  only  be  ascertained,  as  to  new  va- 
rieties, as  these  come  into  existence.  Varieties  are  also  mut- 
able. Some  of  the  stoloniferous  agrostides  have  been  called  po- 
lymorphous, from  assuming  many  new  appearances.  These 
must  nave  been  varieties  from  seed.  A  particular  variety  of  sto- 
loniferous agrostis  can  be  propagated  by  stolones  or  strings,  for 
a  limited  period  only ;  and,  when  the  original  plant  that  con- 
stituted the  variety  aics,  tlie  stolones  and  plants  that  have  arisen 
firom  these  will  have  become  weak,  and  will  soon  die  also.  A 
single  sectiling  agrostis  may,  by  means  of  stolones,  extend  itself 
mfet  a  whole  meadow^  and  it  was  probably  from  a  single  very 
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luxuriant  variety,  arising  from  srcd,  that  the  prodigioug  lo»g 
»tolones  of  the  Orcheston  St  Mary  Meadow  hi  Wiltshire,  no- 
ticed in  former  times,  and  now  seemingly  extinct,  established 
themselves.  For  the  same  variety  of  any  plant  is  not  to  bs  ex- 
pected again  from  s^ed,  more  than  is  the  same  individual  a- 
nimnl. 

The  Doctor  says,  the  panicles  of  fiovin  cam*  out  in  Juney 
all  through  his  meadows.  As  it  is  believed  tlie  panicles  of  no 
indigenous  stoloniferous  agrostis  appear,  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  it  seeuis  probable  that  there  are 
varieties  in  Ireland  at  present,  different  from,  and  [nuch  more 
luxuriant  than  any  British  ones.  This,  or  some  other  as  yet 
unaccounted  for  circumstance,  must  be  the  reason  that,  while 
the  Doctor  raises  nine,  or  even  ten  tons  of  fiorin  hay  on  a  sta- 
tute English  acre,  the  crops  in  this  island  do  not  exceed  three 
toni\,  on  that  extent  of  ground. 

The  Doctor  stoutly  contends  for  the  preeminence  of  ignorance 
over  knowledge.     '  ily  pupils,  '  says  he,  *  (now  numerous  and 

*  successful),  who  do  not  know  what  a  panicle  is,  and  who  have 

*  not  the  least  curiosity  to  know  how  the  grasses  they  cultivate 

*  are  enabled,  by  nature,  to  propagate  their  species,  never  make 

*  mistakes,  and  never  complain  of  failures  from  having  laid 

*  down  a  wrong  variety  of  florin.     Crcde  quod  habes^  et  habes^ 

*  seems  to  be  their  maxim :  they  go  on  with  confldence,  and 

*  always  succeed. '  We  are  almost  tempted  to  think  there  is  a 
good  (leal  of  analogy  between  this  favourite  maxim  of  the  Doc- 
tor's pupils,  and  the  story  of  Fortunatus's  wishing  cap,"  in  Mo- 
ther Goose's  Tales. 

Though  the  Doctor's  pupils  do  not  know  "what  a  panidc  in, 
and  yet  never  make  mistakes,  it  appears  he  himself  found  jt  con- 
venient to  appeal  to  these  very  things  caHed  panicles,  to  enable 
him  to  discriiiiijiate  between  the  only  two  varieties  of  stolonifer- 
ous agrostis  which  his  *  seven  years'  attentive  observation  of 
^  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  florin  grass,  together  with 

*  success  in  its  cultivation,  '  have  enabled  him  to  notice.  Doen 
Dr  Itichardson  really  think  triiere  is  no  superiority  in  xany  one 
spepics  or  variety  of  florin  grass,  or  stoloniferous  agrostis,  over 
another,  as  deserving  a  preference  by  the  cultivator,  -and  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  which  species  of  variety  is  cultivated, 
on  any  soil  ?  In  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  there  are 
at  least  six  different  patches  of  indigenous,  stoloniferous  agrostis^ 
exhibiting  distinct  hues  in  the  verdure  of  their  foliage,  also  much 
ditfercnce  in  the  number,  length,  and  thickness  of  their  scrings, 
all  which  were  planted  in  181:5,  on  the  same  day,  on  soil  of  tiM 
same  quality,  and  in  t))e  same  situation.     Would  not  planta 
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from  tlie  most  luxuriant  of  these  patches  be  more  valuable  and 
eligible  for  cultivation  than  plants  from  ihc  tveakest  ?  The  some 
question  might  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  snitabfe  or 
unsuitable)  good  or  bad  seed-corn ;  or  between  iiidi&rent  fruit- 
tree  grafts,  and  those  of  the  best  sorts. 

Fiorin  is  doubtless  valuable  under  particular  circumstances^ 
«nd  in  certain  situations.  But  we  must  be  excused  from  believ- 
ing, that  all  the  varieties  of  it  i^re  equally  so,  for  every  soil  ^nd 
situation,  more  than  those  of  other  plants  and  grasses  are.  We 
most  think  that  some  varieties  of  it  mav  be  suited  to  one  soil 
and  situadon,  and  others  to  others  9  and  that  it  would  be  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  the  varieties  that  best  suit  diffi^rent  soils 
imd  situations,  and  cultivate  phints  of  each  varietv  accordingly ; 
using  those  plants  only  that  arc  found  to  grow  luxuriantly  on 
dry  ground,  if  any  such  there  be,  for  estaolishing  fiorin  mea- 
dows on  dry  grounds,  and  taking  the  most  luxuriant  plants  from 
moist  soils,  for  meadows  on  wet  grounds,  or  such  as  are  intend- 
ed for  irrigation  ;  always  introcmcing  the  plants  on  soils,  and 
into  situations  as  similar  as  possible  to  tliose  on  which  they  grev\r 
naturally  or  spontaneously. 

Dr  Richardson,  in  former  publications,  recommends  using 
the  stolones  or  strings  of  fiorin  grass  in  preference  to  ileed,  fot 
establishing  meadows  of  that  herbage,  without  any  qualification 
as  to  the  age  of  the  strings,  or  of  tlie  plants  tliese  strings  origi- 
nally sprung  from.  Probibly  the  Doctor,  among  the  many  won- 
deHul  qualities  of  fiorin,  may  consider  every  plant  of  it  endow- 
ed with  immoitality,  enjoying  perpetual  vigour,  and  living  for 
ever.  The  worthy  Doctor,  it  is  believed,  will  find,  in  spite  of 
the  wonder-working  maxim  of  his  pupils,  and  the  apparently 
self-reproductive  powers  of  bis  favourite  herbage,  that  a  fiorui 
meadow  requires  to  be  renovated  from  seal,  as  well  as  a  grove 
of  oak-trees,  or  an  orchard  of  apple  trees :  and  that  no  soil,  now- 
ever  rich,  or  cKmate-,  however  favourable,  can  prolong  the  ex- 
istence of  any  plant  a  single  moment  beyond  the  maximum  of 
life  that  Nature  has  prescribed  to  timt  particular  species  or  va- 
riety. Some  people  have  complained  of  the  plants  Aylng  out  of 
fiorin  meadows*  laid  down  witnin  these  few  years.  This  may 
have  itrisen  from  old  plants  having  been  introduced  to  establish 
he  meadow  with. 

May  not  Dr  Uichardson's  solicitude  to  exalt  fiorin  grass  fo  a 
higher  station  than  genera)  opinion  md  essperience^'  otf  this  dideL 
of  tlie  water,  seem  disposed  to  allot  to  it,  tend  to  {prejudice  the 
Miexperieficed  and  ignorant  against  it,  and  thus  degrade  it,  for 
II  time  at  least,  below  the  rank  N<iturc  hitcnctcd  it  to  occupy  lif 
the  scale  of  ccnenil  utility  ? 

l€lA  jipnlf  1814.  A  Clodhoppebu 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

A  Description  of  the  Consirnciion^  and  an  Account  of  the  Advan^ 
tages^  at  fending  the  Use  of  the  Grubber,  an  impi'oved  Imple* 
inent  of  Htisbafidrj/y  lately  introduced  into  the  County  of  East 
Lothian^  and  fast  gainiii*^  o^rourid  there^Jor  expediting  the  Clean^^ 
ing  and  Ptdverizing  of  Fnllffwsj  oful  for  other  processes  in  the 
inqrrmrd  jigriculture  of  the  District* — With  a  Plate.  • 

This  implement  was  taken  originally  from  one  boiJght  a  few 
years  ago  at  Dunbar,  at  a  sale  of  some  things  belonging  to  th^ 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lander^lalc,  by  Mr  John  Dudgeon,  te- 
nant in  Easter  Broonihouse.  By  Mr  Dudgeon's  directions  it 
was  altered,  sslmplified  and  improved  to  the  state  in  which  it  if 
now  used ,  as  a  most  cfTcctivc  implement,  by  several  of  the  best 
Tarnicrs  of  the  count3\ 

Form  and  Conshuction. 

Tlie  Grubber  consists  of  two  strong  rectangular  frames,  the  one 
inchidinjr  the  other,  and  nine  bars  mortised  into  the  inner  one, 
with  eleven  coulters  or  tines,  with  triangular,  sharp-edged  dip- 
ping feet,  four  cast-iron  wheels,  two  handles,  &c.  {vide  the  plate.) 
VAm  is  con.-idercd  the  best  wood  for  the  frames  and  bars.  The 
machine  is  made  of  various  sizes.  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  stout  one,  the  property  of  Mr  Charles  Dudgeon  in 
'"rora. 


P 


Length  of  the  outside  frame  over  all 

Breadth  of  this  frame 

Horizontal  breadth  of  the  wood  of  the  frames 

and  bars  .         .         .         •         . 

Vertical  ditto,  or  depth 
TiOng  hind  swing-tree,  K  K  •         • 

Short  hind  ditto  each,  N  N  •         • 

Soam,  L,  about  •         «         •         • 

Coulters,  length  ,         •         .         • 

Breadth  * 

Thickness  


'I'' 


i'eet. 

Inches. 

6 

9 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

5 

10 

S 

6 

il  from  G 

2 

2 

0 

li 

0 

n 

Within  the  outer  frame,  the  smaller  or  inner  is  placed,  which 
is  moveable  on  hinges  fixed  on  the  front  beam  of  the  outer  one^ 

*-  This  article  has  been  taken  from  a  well-written  paper  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr  John  ShirreiT,  which  will  be  published  by  the  High- 
land Seciety. 
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Tlie  inner  frame  has  two  sides  or  beams^  into  which  are  mor- 
tised nine  cross  bars,  about  eight  inches  distant  from  centre  to 
centre.     Into  these  bars  the  coulters  are  fixed,  except  two,  which 
are  placed  in  the  side-beams  of  the  outer  frame,     llie  openings 
for  tne  coulters  have  plates  of  iron  above  and  below  for  strength- 
ening the  wood,  with  top  and  heel  wedges  attached  by  chains 
for  preservation.     These  wedges  must  be  ^rmly  fixed,  to  steady 
the  coulters  when  the  machine  is  at  work.     Trie  four  cast  me- 
tal wheels  are  20  inches  in  diameter  each,  and  prevent  the  coul- 
ters from  going  deeper  into  the  soil  than  the  pitch  at  which  they 
are  set  by  the  pins  and  wedges.     The  wheels  are  of  use  in  mov- 
ing the  machine  fibm  one  field  or  place  to  another.     The  fore- 
%vheels  should  be  dragged  in  travelling  down  any  declivity  where 
the  road  is  hard,  else  the  implement  is  apt  to  run  against  the 
horses  and  alarm  them.     When  the  implement  is  to  oe  moved 
from  one  field  to  another,  the  screws  A  A  must  be  turned^ 
so  as  to  allow  the  inner  frame  to  rise  on  the  hinges  near  ££• 
The  inner  frame  is  lifted  up  by  the  handles  B  B,   and  sup- 
ported by  small  iron  ^tay5%,  which  are  hung  on  staples  CC^ 
and  stretch  to  others  on  the  under  side  of  the  bars  at  D  D, 
(vide  fig.  1.  &  2.)      When  the  implement  is  at  work,  these  stays 
lye  across  the  frame,  and  are  fixed  m  other  staples  at  E  E  (fig.  1.). 
Two  rods  of  malleable  iron,  headed  at  both  ends,  run  from  near 
D  D  to  near  E  E  (fig.  1.)  to  strengthen  the  inner  frame.    The  two 
coulters  fixed  in  the  side-beams  of  the  outer  frame,  must  hava 
the  wedges  slackened,  and  be  raised  close  up  to  the  under  side  of 
these  beams,  and  again  fixed  there,  when  the  implement  is  tra«> 
veiled  from  one  place  to  another,  to  keep  the  points  of  their  feet 
dear  of  the  ground.     At  F  F  in  the  outer  frame,  bolts  are  driven 
upwards,  with  screwed  points,  and  fastened  with  corresponding 
screws.     The  lower  ends  of  these  bolts,  have  eyes  or  round  holes 
for  fastening  the  extremities  of  chains  H  H  to,  which  are  at- 
tactied  to  the  large  swing-trees  K  K  by  the  other  ends.     The 
soam  L  is  fixed  l>elow  tlie  inner  frame  at  G,  passing  through 
a  strong  staple  under  the  outer  frame  at  M.     A  stout  chain  an- 
swers best  for  a  soam,  though  a  good  three-inch  hempen  rope 
twice  laid  (right- band  laid)  may  do,  and  will  cost  about  4s.     N  N 
are  the  small  swing-trees  to  which  the  two  hindmost  horses  are 
yoked.     Tlie  soam  plays  quite  free  under  the  large  swing-tree. 
'r\\e  coulters  stand  reclined,  and  have  steeled  triangular  feet^ 
clipping  a  little,  as  in  the  Figures,  about  3  to  4  inches  broad  at 
the  base,  and  from  5.to  6  inches  long  from  the  base  to  the  point 
of  tlie  triangle,  which  the  scale  determines.    The  beam  P  O, 
of  tlie  inntT  frame,  to  alk)w  it  Xq  rise  by  the  handles,  must  have 
the  under  cdi/o  round<»d  olK 
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Application  and  Use, 

One  important  purpose  U>  which  tliis  implement  may  be  ap* 
Tilled,  is  to  work,  and  thoroughly  8tir  with  it,  summer  iailows— 
land  on  which  potatoes  or  turnips  have  grown — or  any  land  that 
has  been  ploughed  in  autumn  or  during  winter,  and  is  to  be 
sown  with  a  ^rain  or  pulse  crop  in  spring,  clover  and  other  leys 
excepted.  Whenever  a  spring  ploughing  is  required,  to  efiect 
a  radical  cleanness,  the  grubber  is  a  sine  qua  non;  for,  by  the 
use  of  it,  the  land  can  be  effectually  stirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
goes,  and  all  root- weeds  which  the  previous  ignperfect  operations  ' 
have  allowed  to  lurk  in  the  soil,  will  at  the  saffie  time  be  cut  no 
and  drawn  to  the  surface,  by  the  reclined  position  of  the  coul- 
ters, and  the  shai-p  edges  of  their  steeled  dipping  ti*iangular  feetj 
instead  of  being  partiaUy  buried  by  the  operation  of  ploughing. 

The  grubber,  acting  as  a  powerful  harrow,  does  not  alter  ma- 
terially the  relative  position  of  the  component  particles  of  the 
soil,  tnus  nfTording  a  decided  advantage  in  using  this  implement 
instead  of  the  plough,  to  work  winter-ploughed  lands  in  qiring^ 
particularly  those  of  a  strong  nature,  preserving  the  fine  iropfu- 
pable  mellow  mould  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  which  maintains 
the  internal  bcnly  of  the  soil  dry,  by  turning  off  the  wet,  pre- 
venting plastering,  and  subsequent  hardening;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  genial  bed  is  thus  obtained  for  every  de- 
scription of  grain,  pulse  and  grass  seeds.  In  addition  to  this, 
no  fresh  seeds  of  annual  weeds  are  brought  near  the  surface  to 
vegetate,  which  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  spring-ploughing* 

When  lands  have  been  well  laid  down  with  cultivated  herbage 
seeds,  as  red  clover,  &c.  and  broken  up  for  oats,  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  beans,  if  the  oat  stubble  has  been  ploughed  down  in  due 
time,  to  allow  the  soil  to  be  mellowed  by  the  frost,  the  land  may 
be  afterwards  advantageously  wrought  several  times  by  tlie  grub- 
ber in  spring,  instead  of  the  plough,  and  the  beans  put  in  by 
a  separate  dhrilling  apparatus,  or  one  attached  to  the  grubber 
itself.  Mr  Charles  Dudgeon  of  Prora  has  put  in  beans,  peas, 
£UkI  tares,  on  the  winter  furrow,  with  the  grubber,  this  season  ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  beans  have  been  sown,  and  the  land  after- 
wai'ds  wrought  and  cleaned  in  an  effectual  manner  by  the  grub- 
ber,— the  beans  having  been  drilled,  and  the  grubber  set  so  that 
the  foet  did  not  reach  the  seed. 

Again,  the  grubber  is  most  effectually  employed  to  forward 
operations  in  the  preparation  of  land  for  potato,  turnip,  and 
summer  fallow.  The  land  having  been  previously  ploughed  in 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  to  be  mellowed  by  frost,  if  of  a  fri- 
mble  nature,  may  be  attacked   as  soon  as  dry  weatlicr  sets  in. 
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by  the  grubber,  which  will  clenn  and  pulverize  the  soil  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  land  be  foul,  the  implement  may  Ire  set  to 
go  only  a  few  inches  deep  in  goin^  over  the  field  the  first  time  ; 
setting  the  coulters  deeper  and  deeper  as  it  is  found  they  can  l>e 
effectually  applied.  Ailer  two  operations  of  the  grubber  in  very 
foul  landf  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  use  the  plough, 
to  be  followed  by  the  grubber  as  before,  till  the  land  is  rendered 
as  clean  as  circumstances  will  admit.  If  the  soil  be  strong,  it 
will  generally  be  found  lieccssary  to  plough  a  second  time,  and 
roll  the  land,  before  the  grubber  can  act  with  effect  as  to  clean- 
ing the  soil.  Wlien  strong  land  has  been  twice  ploughed  and 
roUed,  the  root  weeds  will  then  part  with  die  soil|  and  be  drawn 
to  the  surface  by  the  grubl>er. 

Another  purpose  to  whidi  it  may  be  applied,  is  to  work  across, 
find  level  down  tlieridgelets  formecf  in  horse-hoeing  drilled  beans, 
which  can  be  done  after  the  crop  is  removed  from  the  field,  pre- 
vious to  ploughing  down  the  bean  stubbles.  If  any  couch  he 
left  in  a  well-dressed  bean-fallow,  it  will  almost  invariablv  be 
found  on  the  tops  of  thc-rrdgdets,  among  the  stems  of  the  l")cinp, 
where  it  had  lurked  «nsecn,  and  undisturbed  of  conrsc.  These 
Iurchei*s  the  gmlibcr  will  most  effectually  cxtermimite ;  and  the 
levelling  of  uie  riilgelets  will  admit  of  tiie  land  being  ploughed 
with  more  ease,  correctness,  and  exjiedition* 

Implements  of  this  descri]>tioB,  on  a  -reduced  «cale  as  to  the 
Dunrber  of  tines  or  conkers,  would  be  particularly  useful  on 
small  farms,  where  a  pair  of  horses  or  oxen  only  a«-e  employeth 
On  these  small  farms  thei»  is  little  of^ortimity  ot*  simplifying 
labour,  by  dividing  it,  or  .employing  hands  for  particular  pur- 
fioses.  lliese  cannot  be  liad  frequently  lor  fiek)  kilxtur,  -rfi  ga- 
thering couch.  Sec;  and  if -they -could  be  bad,  cotikl  i:ot  be  at- 
tended tOy  because  so  few  are  reriuired,  that  they  ^roiikl  not  pay 
for  a  fit  i^erson  to  attend  them.  This  operat4(ni  the  grubber 
performs,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  act  of  pulverizing  the  soil. 
It  may  be  constructed,  therefore,  of  s^tich  a  size  as  wouki  buit 
any  farni|  from  forty  acvm  and  upwarils. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Collecttng  the  Rarr  ProdiicfiofiS  of  Xafme 

in  FuhUc  Mxisv^uns. 

Sm,  Fjlhihur}rh^  50///  Jlpril,  ISM.. 

Boyle  has  observed,  *  that  the-  cxcclicncv  of  manui-ic- 
^  tures,  and  the  facility  of  l.ibcur,  would  he  nnicli  piomottd,  if 
'  the  various  exjK^dienls  ami  coiiliivmicis  ^\liich  iic  cor.ccakd  in 
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*  ill  private  hands  were,  by  reciprocal  communication,  made 

*  generally  known ;  for  diere  are  few  operations  that  arc  not 

*  performed  by  one  or  other,  with  some  peculiar  advantages, 

*  which,  though  singly  of  little  importance,  would,  by  oonjunc- 
'  tion  and  concurrence,  open  new  inlets  to  knowledge^  and  giv^ 

*  new  powers  to  diligence. ' 

Since  the  days  of  that  great  man,  much  has  been  done  to 
further  science  and  increase  knowledge,  by  the  very  means  which 
he  had  pointed  out ;  and  the  medium  cS.  this  has  been,  such 
periodical  publications  as  that  in  which  1  now  have  the  honour 
to  address  your  readers,  and  tlie  particular  value  of  which  will 
be  better  appreciated,  tlie  more  one  duly  considers  the  benefits 
that  have  already  resulted  from  it. 

There  is  a  benefit  which  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  can 
bestow  upon  science,  of  no  ordinary  value,  though  little  thought 
of,  and  indeed  almost  never  attended  to  by  them.  It  falls  to  the 
lot  of  every  one  resident  in  the  country,  to  procure  specimens  of 
natural  productions,  which,  by  themsnclvcs,  like  the  discoveries 
to  which  Boyle  alludes,  are  to  the  owners  of  little  value,  but 
would  highly  enrich  public  collections.  Instead  of  neglecting 
or  hiding  in  a  comer  rare  birds  or  animals,  or  any  carious  spe- 
pmen  in  the  mineral  department  of  science,  which  are  always 
occurring,  would  gentlemen  transmit  them  to  the  nearest  pub- 
lic museum,  much  benefit  must  result;  and  names  might  be 
handed  down  with  honour,  as  valuable  beuefactoi's,  who  never 
once  thought  of  such  a  distinction. 

At  this  particular  season,  too,  Nature  produces  eccentricities 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  which  a  foolis<h  superstition  almost  al- 
ways consi^s  to  destruction.  It  would  be  well  to  preserve  these, 
not  only  alive  as  long  as  possible,  bi;t  care  should  be  taken  to 
send  ihem,  when  dead,  to  the  nearest  theatre  of  anatomy,  or 
professor  of  natural  history.  Of  what  iniporiance  would  such  a 
diligent  and  enlightened  inquirer  into  natural  history  as  tlie  pre- 
sent Professor  in  on  r  college,  consider  an  oppoit  unity  of  examin- 
ing the  structure  of  such  wonderful  iu^^is  naturfc  us,  during  this 
inonl\\,  every  dairy  or  shet*p-fiirni  pro(U»cos  ?  And  let  it  never 
be  forfjollen  by  mankind,  how  much  their  own  good  is  connected 
uv'ith  investigations  in  comparative  anatomy ;  and  that  researcli- 
cs  into  the  complicated  machinery  of  duplex  nniniiils,  miglit 
ha]ily  present  views  to  such  enlightened  incn,  calculated  to  ex- 
nlt  the  science  of  medicine,  ancl  unriddle  many  of  the  wonder- 
ful operations  in  the  animal  kinfrdom  of  Nature. 

U  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  keepers  of  every  public  museum 
t.^dXA  l)c  u^nd  to  re<'oive  i-iic!i  «:f)!:j-i.. ^is-  a.-  li-;vc^  Irc.-ii  l.crr? 
^ointp'l  out. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  TllE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

iFariher  Particulars  regarding  an  improved  Horse- Siae  /or  remc* 

dying  Contraction  of  the  Hoi/ 

Sib,  Edinburgh^  20fh  April,  1814.. 

I  HAVE  before  me,  a  letter,  signed  H.  P.,  dated  Lo«> 
don,  5th  instant,  regarding  acommunication  in  your  Magazine, 
Na  53,  on  die  improvement  of  a  horse-shoe,  for  a  contracted 
hoof;  and  suggesting,  that  a  pattern  shoq  should  be  scnt^  to 
town.  I  am  very  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  Horse,  that  the  im- 
provement has  attracted  the  notice,  nnd  obtained  the  approval, 
of  the  author  of  a  Retrospect  of  Phitosophictd  Discovaics  s-^nhd 
I  would  have  no  objection  whatever,  to  send  the  shoe,  had  the 
gentleman  favoured  you  with  his  address. 

Respecting  the  success  which  this  improvement  has  had,  I  nm 
glad  to  inform  your  correspondent,  that  it  has  been  quite  satis- 
factory. My  vocation  being  little  akin  to  such  investigatious, 
and  having  so  engaged  myself,  for  amusement  alone,  it  is  pror> 
er  to  state,  that  1  imparted  my  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  to 
if  r  James  Burt,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Horse  Artillery  sta- 
tioned at  Leith  Fort, — a  gentleman  of  a  most  liberal  medical  edu- 
cation. Without  any  of  that  little  petty  jealousy,  which  perhapd, 
even  in  the  highest  department  of  science,  might  have  been 
thought  excusable— he  met  my  views  with  the  liberality  which 
ought  to  actuate  professional  men,  and  experimented  with  greol 
cheerfulness, — ^thus  evincing  the  true  polish  of  learning*  The 
result  has  been,  the  construction  of  a  jointed  shoe,  with  a  com- 
pound screw  bar,  that  answers  the  purpose  most  fullV)  and  is 
found  equally  adapted  to  the  finer  breed  of  horses  whoiic  shoes 
admit  ot  no  heels,  by  means  of  sockets  screwed  into  the  shoe, 
so  as  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  press  outwards;  as  it.doe& 
in  the  heels  of  draught-horse  shoes,  pressing  laterally  and  out- 
wardly upon  the  inside  of  the  solid  turned-up  hecU,  which  arc 
in  iise  for  heavy  carnage  horses. 

There  is  no  case  in  all  his  wide  experience,  where  the  object 
in  view  has  failed — of  relieving  the  animal,  and  retaining  his 
constant  use:  But  I  hope  ancl  trust,  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when,  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  obyiating 
such  evils,  by  a  proper  method  of  bhocing — the  disease  will  be 
eradicated.  Gentlemen  will  now  have  time  to  attend  to  domes- 
tic affiiirs;  and  one  of  their  objects,  I  trust,  will  be,,  to  banish 
]g;norance,  and  something  akin  to  superstition,  from  the  ordi- 
nary farriers'  shops ;  and  1  trust,  too,  that  they  will  soon  see 
the  gross  folly,  of  allowing  their  grooms  and  servants  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  dcpftrtment  of  a  regular  bred  veterinary  surgeon^ 
But  this  has  already  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  your 
Magazine.  * 

Although  I  consider  the  drawing  very  completei  I  will  send 
a  shoe  wherever  you  shall  desire.     Meantime  1  remain,  &c 

J. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAAMER's  MAGAZ1M£. 

On  the  Sever i/y  qfla$t  Winter ^  and  the  Presep-vation  <^  Turnips, 

Sib,  Q5lh  Aprils  18  U. 

The  uncommonly  severe,  and  long  continued  frost  of  last 
winter,  has  put  it  iu  the  power  of  farmers,  to  ascertain  the  qua- 
lities of  the  different  kinds  of  turnip,  in  resisting  frosts  better 
than  formerly.  Let  us  take  the  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
.by  committing  it  to  record  in  your  important  work,  while  it  is 
fresh  in  our  mhids. 

The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit,  on  the  6th  pf  January  last, 
was  as  low  as  20  at  luiinbiirgh ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  t^Sd 
t>f  January,  it  was  there  as  low  as  10.  But  it  appears,  that  at 
.Glasgow,  on  the  morning  of  the  las^t  mentioned  day,  the  ther- 
mometer was  as  low  as  1^  degree  below  zero ;  and  a  gentleman 
skaiting  tliat  day  on  the  Clyde,  having  laid  a  thermometer  on 
the  ice,  it  fell  to  8  below  zero. 

At  London  the  Thames,  and  at  Kelso  the  Tweed,  were  fro- 
zen over.  Tlie  Firth  of  Tay,  opposite  to  Newburgh,  where  it  is 
two  miles  broad,  was  passed  by  men  and  cattle  on  the  ice.  The 
Firth  of  Forth  was  shut  up  from  navigation  above  Queensferry 
by  ice ;  and  at  Newliaven,  it  was  frozen  to  die  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore. 

Snch  intensity  of  frost,  has  rarely  before  been  known  in  Great 
Britain. 

Although  the  snow  lay  very  deep  in  most  parts  of  England  as 
*vcll  as  Ireland,  and  thereby  the  turnips,  where  covered  by  it, 
'vould  probably  be  preser\ed ;  yet  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  du- 
ring the  greatest  severity  of  the  frost,  which  lasted  tlic  whole 
iionth  of  January  and  a  part  of  February,  the  ground  was  in 
'iiany  places  cjuite  bare  and  exposed. 

All  kinds  of  turnips,  except  the  Swedish  and  yellow,  where 
incovered,  were  generally  destroyed ;  but  where  they  had  even 
*  flight  covering  of  snow,  they  were  preserved  in  most  cases.    A 
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gentleman  in  Roxburghshire,  who  had  in  December  covered  the 
turnips  <^  part  of  a  neld  with  a  plough^urrow  slice  of  earth, 
found  those  covered  in  this  superficial  manner  preserved,  while 
those  in  the  same  field  left  uncovered  were  destroyed. 

A  few  indeed,  perhaps  about  a  tenth  part,  were  sometimes 
nnrotted  in  fields  of  the  common  sorts  of  turnips,  generally  those 
tiiat  were  of  the  smallest  size ;  the  largest  and  earliest  sown  be- 
ing, every  season,  most  liable  to  be  rotted  in  winter. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  the  Swedish  turnips, 
whether  early  or  late  sown,  though  exposed,  were  almost  wholly 
safe,  and  very  few  of  the  yellow  were  destroyed.  These  last, 
where  late  sown  and  middle  sized,  I  observed  in  several  places, 
^ufibrcd  no  loss  whatever ;  but  of  the  early  sown,  and  large  tur- 
nips of  this  sort  in  tliis  quarter,  about  a  twentictli  part  were  lost 
as  far  as  I  could  ascertiun  the  matter.  But  I  have  bean  assured 
on  good  authority,  that  in  colder  and  more  exposed  situations^ 
where  they  had  no  covering,  the  yellow  turnips  sustained  less 
damage  than  the  Swedish. 

The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts,  are. 

Is/,  Thill  yellow  turnips  should  be  more  generally  cultivated. 

2^/,  That  all  sorts  of  ordinary  turnips  should  have  some  sort 
of  covering  afforded  them  before  winter.  A.  S. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAE3IER*S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,  On  Roads. 

In  your  last  Number,  a  correspondent  has  broached  by  far  the 
most  important  subje9t  to  tlic  interests  of  agriculture,  now  re- 
maining undisdusscd  in  the  wide  circle  of  agricultural  objects ;  I 
mean  that  of  our  roads. 

Unquestionably,  tlie  point  most  worthj^  of  consideration,  in  an 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  good  roads,  is 
how  roads,  once  made,  shall  be  preserved  from  being  **  tracked" 
or  6ut  up,  in  consequence  of  one  cart  or  carriage  going  on  the 

Erecise  same  portion  of  the  road  which  had  previously  been  used 
y  some  other.  This  practice  cannot  be  prevented  until  the  fol- 
lowing it  is  rendered  disiidvantaj^eous,  at  least  not  desireable  to 
the  drivers  and  the  horses  themselves.  Now,  I  should  think  tliat 
this  end  would  be  attained,  were  axle-trees  made  of  difiercnt 
lengths. 

1  know  tliat  objections  to  this  measure  do  exist ;  but  as  I  cdn- 
not  figure  them  to  myself,  I  sh(  \il(l  be  obliged  by  your  readers 
informing  me  of  them  through  the  medium  of  your  useful  publi- 
cation. Were  the  diflbronce  betwixt  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum only  six  inches,  the  evil  of  tracking  would  be  extirpated. 

B.  W. 
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A  Ijtlter  on  the  proposed  Alterations  of  the  Corn- Laws ;  addrea- 
.   sed  to  Sir  Henrt  Parnell,  Bart.     By  John  Campbell  of 
Carbrook,  Esq.     Edinburgh,  1814.     Oliphant  &  Co. 

The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Baron  Hepburn  of  Smeaton,  on 
the  Subject  of  the  Oirn-Laixs^  in  a  Meeting  of  the  County  of 
East-Cothian,  held  at  Haddington,  on  the  3d  March,  1814; 
and  published  nt  the  request  of  that  Meeting.  Edinburgh, 
Constable  &  Co. 

Jtesolidions  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Committees^  appointed  by  the  dif 

Jerent  Licorporations^  and  other  Societies  in  Edinburgh^  JLeith, 

CanongatCj  CaltoUy  and  Easter  and  Wester  Portsburgh^  for  the 

purpose  of  considering  the  Bill^  now  pending  in  Parliamntt^ 

.  JifT  increasing  the  Prices  at  'xhich  Corn  may  be  imparted  into 

Great  Britain  /rotn  Foreign  Parts  j  hdd  at  Editiburgk  the  7ih 

^*4prilf  1814, 

ji  Lette)'  on  the  Corn- Laws,  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale. 
London,  Longman  &  Co.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co. 
1814.     pp.89. 

There  is  probably  no  measure  of  domestic  policy,  which  has 
a  more  poweriul  claim  to  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  nation  at  large,  at  the  present  moment,  than  a  revision  of 
the  Corn-Laws.  Never,  at  any  former  period,  were  there  such 
irresistible  proofs  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  present  laws, 
to  secure  to  the  British  consumer,  an  abundant  supply  of  corn, 
At  moderate  and  steady  prices ;  and  should  the  lessons,  dearly 
bought  by  the  experience  of  almost  half  a  century,  be  still  dis- 
r-egarded,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  conse({uences  threat- 
ned  to  be  more  extensively  pernicious  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
aiunily. 

Jcfore  we  proceed  to  offer  any  remarks  of  our  own,  on  this 
iiosst  important  subject,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  read* 
:rs  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  publications  placed  at  the 
»"ad  of  this  article. 

Of  Mr  Campbell's  Letter,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  it  is  such 

one  as  might  liave  been  expected  from  a  person  who  had 
i/wit,  omnioynr)  *v    ho  ^hamhcr  o^  Commcrce  of  Glasgow,  to 
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prove  that  tbe  proposed  alteration  of  the  Com-Lawg^  was  mere* 
Ijr  intended  to  augment  the  revenue  of  the  landholder,  st  the 
expenae  of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  nation. — That  this  most 
injudicious  conclusion  raay  be  fairly  derived  from  his  premises, 
is,  we  think,  undeniable ;  but  fortunately,  it  is  no  less  certain, 
that  these  premises  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  obvious 
principles  of  political  economy.  Mr  Campbell,  nevertheless, 
seems  to  have  read  the  writings  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Sck* 
ence ;  and  has,  on  two  difierent  occasions^  most  preposterously 
attempted  to  avail  himself  of  Dr  Smith's  authority.  It  is  scarce* 
ly  necessary  to  add,  that  he  has  been  eminently  unsucccssiuL 

Mr  C.  begins  with  statin?  the  questions  to  be  considered, 
which  arc, — Isty  ^  What  is  tne  price  at  which  ^rain  ought  to  be 
^  supplied  by  the  home-grower  r  And,  S^/(y,  What  are  the  best 
'  means  of  maintaining  it  at  that  price  ?  ' — *•  The  main  contro- 
'  versy  is,  what  ot^kt  to  be  the  price  of  ffrain ;  *  and  this  some- 
what obscure  mode  of  expression  is  afterwards  explained  to 
mean — ^  What  is  the  prime-cost  of  a  boll  of  wheat,  raised  in 
*  Britain  ?  * .  This,  he  very  properly  observes,  •  is  the  govern- 
ing fact,  to  which  the  whole  arrangement, must  bend.'-—*  The 

<  regulations,  of  course,  ought  to  be  such  as,  by  prohibition  and 

<  corresponding  duties,  shall  burden  the  foreign  grain  with  an 
f  expense  at  least  ccniai  to  that  incurred  by  the  British  grower. ' 
The  great  error  of  Mr  CampbelK.  however,  consists  in  his  me- 
thod of  ascertaining,  what  may  be  simply  denominated,  the 
grower's  price  of  grain  in  Britain. 

Had  Mr  Campbell  read  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  "  with 
anv  moderate  share  of  attention,  he  must  have  seen,  that  the 
price  of  grain,  like  that  of  most  other  commodities,  is  com* 
posed  of  three  distinct  parts: — 1.  Of  the  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion, including  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  maintenance  of 
stock  ;  2.  Of  die  ordinarv  profits  of  the  capital  employed  by  the 
cultivator,  in  defraying  these  expenses ;  and,  3.  Of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord,  which  is  merely  the  surplus  produce  that  remains 
after  the  two  first  charges  arc  deducted  from  the  gross  produce. 
He  might  afterwards  have  inquired  into  the  present  amount  of 
each  of  these  component  parts  ;  and  finally  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  present  rate  of  wages,  of  profit,  and  of  rent,  did  not, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  admit  of  any  ma- 
terial reduction. 

Instcrad  of  some  such  method  as  this,  our  author  has  attend* 
ed  to  nothing  hui  the  supposed  interest  of  the  landowner :  In 
comparison  with  that,  the  interest  of  the  labourer  and  of  the 
brmer,  and  indeed  of  the  public  at  large,  obtains  little  or  no 
regard.     <  The  kmdlord^ '  we  are  infunucd,  p.  9,  *  is  the  re4l 
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*  corn-grower,  whether  he  produces  it  by  means  of  slaves,  of 

*  free  labourers,  or  tenants.    The  machinery  and  raw  material 

*  all  belong  to  him. ' — ^  The  landlord  is  *the  person  who,  by 

*  means  of  his  tenants,  grows  the  com,  the  profit  or  loss  on 

*  which  ultimatdy  enriches  or  impoverishes  him. '  (p.  11.)  Af- 
ter these  very  satisfactory  definitions,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed, 
that  die  whole  produce  of  the  land  actually  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord, under  a  trifling  deduction  of  wages  to  his  labourers  and  to 
his  tenant,  who  is  merelv  his  '  overseer  or  foreman. '  (p.  S9>) 
Mr  Campbell  however  admits,  that  '  were  Great  Britain  farm- 

*  ed  by  the  proprietors  alone,  whilst  their  ex|)ense  in  overseers 

*  and  iarm^stcwards  would  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  profits  of 
'  the  farmer,  the  produce  would  become  so  uncertain,  and  the 
'  supply  so  deficient,  that  the  consumer  would  pay,  on  on  aver- 

*  age,  a  much  higher  price,  and  the  country  would  be  in  dan- 

*  ger  of  famine. '  (p.  8.)  Hence  the  advantage  of  employing 
overseers,  who  are  allowed  a  part  of  the  produce  as  their  wages, 
instead  of  a  fixed  sum  in  money,  which  would  give  their  mas- 
ters no  great  security  for  their  fidelity  and  diligence. 

What  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  should  be  assigned  to 
these  new  overseers  in  payment  of  their  own  wages,  and  those 
of  the  other  servants  of  the  landlord,  has  been  usually  thought 
to  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  It  has  readily  occurrea  to 
every  person  who  has  attemptied  to  discuss  so  idle  a  question, 
that  this  proportion  must  vary  considerably  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  ibe  amount  of  the  gross  produce.  If  we  should 
suppose,  with  Mr  Wedderbum,  that  tne  expenses  of  cultiva- 
tion continue  the  same,  whether  an  acre  produces  four  quarters 
of  grain,  or  only  two  and  a  half,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  landlord's  share  of  the  produce  would  not  only  be  larger, 
but  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  gross  produce,  in  tlie  one 
case,  than  in  the  otiier.  Land,  for  instance,  that  }delds  4  quar- 
ters, or  32  bushels  per  acre,  allowing  16  bushels  to  the  land- 
lord's overseer  and  other  servants,  should  pay  the  other  IG,  or 
^>Hlf  the  produce,  as  rent ;  whereas,  if  the  produce  is  only  2} 

|jarters,  or  20  bushels,  then,  after  deducting  16  bushels  as  be- 

ore,  tlierc  remain  only  four  for  the  proprietor,  or  one  fifth  of 

•^o  gross  produce. 
Mr  Campbell,  however,  finds  none  of  Mr  Wedderbum's  dif- 

— nities  about  the  matter.     *  Even  in  the  very  infancy  of  our 

.^riculture,  when  the  soil  was  left  almost  entirely  to  its  own 

>vertion$:,  the  landlonl's  rent  was  one-third  of  the  produce. ' 

ouL  '  more  liberal,  hikI,  1  iipprcliend,  more  just  views  of  the 

liinHlnrflN  vi«j)it,   n*Un^n  •^Uliiional  /-nryitiil  luirj  been  vested  in 
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* .  improvements,  give  for  rent  two^fifths  of  tlie  product.  * 
[p,  11.);  and  this  proportion,  Mr  Campbell  assures  us,  is  the  fair 
rent»  whoever  may  have  expended  the  capital  in  improvements^ 
and  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  gross  produce. 

For  this  right  to  an  advance  of  rent,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  a  better  system  of  cultivation,  Mr 
Campbell  appeals  to  Dr  Sinitli,  who  indeed  justly  states  the  fact, 
but  certainly  says  nothing  favourable  to  the  claim  of  right.  In 
the  very  next  page  to  that  from  which  Mr  Campbell  quotes,  Dr 
Smith  expressly  observes,  that  ^  the  landlord  demands  a  reut' 

*  even  for  unimproved  land ;  and  the  supposed  interest  or  profit, 

*  upon  the  expense  of  improvement,  is  generally  an  addition  to 
'  this  original  rent.     Those  improvementii,  besides,  are  not  al- 

*  ways  made  by  the  stock  of  the  landlord,  btft  sometimes  by  that 
'  of  the  tenant.  When  the  lease  comes  to  be  renewed,  however, 
<  the  landlord  commonly  demands  the  same  augmentation  of 
'  rent,  as  if  they  had  all  been  made  by  his  own. '.  At  the  time 
Dr  Smith  wrote,  the  capital  of  the  taiantry  was  not  so  consider*  > 
able  as  at  present,  nor  was  there  perhaps  any  instance  of  a  tenant 
cxpendiog  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds  in  purchasing  lime  for 
the  property  of  another  person,  upon  a  19  year»'  lease,  as  has 
been  often  done  of  late  years.  Dr  Smith,  however,  clearly  per* 
ceived,  that  whatever  might  be  the  tenant's  capital,  it  was  aIto« 
gether  distinct  from  that  of  the  land-owner,  and  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  ^  ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock '  upon  his  capi-> 
tal,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  was  to  the  ordinary 
profits  of  manufacturing  or  mercantile  capitaL  The  tame  writer 
has  also  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  a  free  country,  the  pro- 
fits of  capital,  however  employed,  ^  must  be  either  perfectly  equal, 
^  or  continually  tending  to  equ;Uity. '  Still,  it  is  no  doubt  true« 
as  Dr  Smith  observes,  that  ^  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  land,  is 

*  naturally  the  highest  whicii  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the 
'  actual  curcumstances  of  the  land ; '  but  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  what  Mr  Campbell  all^^es  Dr  Smitli  to  have  done, 
namely,  to  have  laid  down  as  a  ^  >*i^,  that  the  landlord  is  en^ 
'  titled  to  all  the  remainder '  (expenses  and  profiu  deducted)  *  of 

*  the  produce  as  rent, '  whether  the  capital  vested  in  improve^ 
ment  belonged  to  the  landlord  or  the  tenant. 

Mr  C.  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  Dr  Smith,  is  deter* 
mined  to  cut  off  the  profits  ot  the  farmer  altogether.  We  shall 
transcribe  the  passage  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  and 
iadeed  for  this  good  reason  besides,  that  we  are  not  sure  of  un- 
derstanding it  ourselves.  See  how  a  gentleman,  of  the  law  can 
WvipB  on  mauAifaclures  and  agriLulture.  ' 
.  '  In  stating  mercantile  prices,  it  ii  w^ll  4£nown,  that  to  the,- 
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*  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  workmen's  wages,  the  manufacturer' 

*  uniformly  adds  .0  j^^  ^^'^-  ^s  the  interest  of  his  stock  in  trade ; 

*  and  it  is  the  nmount  of  these  together  which  forms  the  invoice 

<  price  or  |.Tinic  cost.     No  profit  is  reckoned  till  the  interest  of 

*  his  stock  is  paid.  But  the  farmer  is  merely  the  overseer  or  fbre- 
'  man  of  the  proprietor,  with  a  proportion  of  the  produce  for  his 
«  wages,  and  as  reimbursement  of  his  advancing  a  part  of  the  ca- 
^  pital  in  farm  stock,  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  all  advan- 

*  ced  by  the  landlord.    The  whole  produce,  therefore,  under  de- 

<  duction  of  rent,  is  the  cost  of  raw  material,  wages,  and  part  of 
^  the  5  per  cent,  for  interest  of  stock.  Before  reckoning  pr^t,  the 
^  landlord  has  to  add  5  per  cent,  also  on  his  investment ;  that  is, 

*  5  per  cent,  on  what  the  estate  would  fetch  in  the  market  if  sold.' 

*  Every  man  must  at  one  glance  see,  that  in  this  view  of  the  case, 

*  there  is  no  prnfit  at  all, '  (p.  29. )  None  certain  ly ; — the  tenant  can 
have  no  claim  but  to  his  waives  as  overseer,  and  to  5  per  cent*,  as 
the  interest  of  his  stock,  i^ince  the  landlord,  who  is  the  actual 
corn*grower,  does  not  get  10  per  cent,  of  profit  on  the  value  of 
his  land,  it  would  be  quite  absurd  to  allow  the  tenant  any  such 
profit  on  the  small  part  of  the  capital  which  he  advances. 

'  Illacrymabiles 
— carent  quia  vate  sacro.  * 

There  is,  however,  a  third  person,  who  has  some  concern  in 
the  production  of  grain  ;  and,  willi  rcgnrd  to  his  interest,  Mr 
Campbell's  sentiments  are  not  less  luminous  and  original.  In 
his  fondness  to  establish  the  right  of  the  landholder  to  the  ap* 
pellation  of  *  the  actual  corn-grower, '  and  by  the  same  mode 
of  reasoning  to  that  of  the  actual  wool-grower,  grazier,  miller, 
mealman,  bleacher,  manufacturer,  &c.  &c.  Mr  Campbell  seem- 
ed to  have  forgot  for  a  time  his  cjuestion  about  what  at^ht  to 
be  the  price  of  grain.  At  last,  houever,  the  answer  is,  that 
oatmeal  ought  never  to  be  below  2^(1.  per  lib.  Amsterdam,  or 
243.  per  140  lib.  Avoirdupois,  nor  wheat  under  an  average  of 
79s.  or  80s.  per  quarter ;  because,  forsooth,  the  farm- labourer 
is  better  able  to  pay  those  prices  now,  than  the  lower  prices  of 
former  times ;  and,  ^  as  to  the  wages  of  manufacturers,  it  mat- 
'  tors  not  whether  the  quartern  loaf  be  9d.  or  Is. '  (p.  21.)  The 
irguments  by  which  our  author  establishes  these  results  are  cer- 
ainly  very  ingenious ;  but  unfortunately  we  have  only  room  to 
•ntice  them  very  shortly.  ^  I'he  labourer  in  this  country  has 
heen  always  reckoned  to  be  entitled  to  wages  equal  to  one 
oeck,  or  8  lib. '  (8^  lib.  Avoirdupois)  ^  of  meal  per  day ; ' 
•nd  as  Mr  C.  has  found,,  that  a  iiimily  of.  four  can  actually  sub- 
'is^  *«ix>n  ♦^w  «l1ownnrp,  <  n--^  hi»«*o  o"^»  n^*^lf  '^f  meal  (oatmeAlV 
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<  as  the  standard  value  of  a  day's  labour. '  Now,  <  as  the  day *s 
^  wage  of  a  coimiry  labourer  has  been  ccmvertcd  into  2s.  in  moi> 

*  neyy  if  not  2s.  Sa.»  it  follows  that,  according  to  that  standard^ 

*  the  price  of  meal  ought  on  the  average  to  be  at  least  2s.  per 

<  peck«'  Immediately  afterwards  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
2s.  4d. ;  but  then  again  he  considers  that  '  the  average  improve* 
c  ed  rents  *  have  been  fixed  at  Is.  6d.  per  peck,  and  as  that  is 
nearly  the  average  price  for  the  last  20  years,  he  generously  ali- 
lows  the  lobourer  the  difierence  to  pay  lus  taxes,  and  to  *  enjoy 

*  proper  comforts.  * 

We  have  often  heard  this  imaginary  standard  referred  to,  to 
prove  that  com  was  not  unreasonably  high-priced  of  late  years^ 
and  that  the  labourer  was  not  in  this  respect  in  a  worse  situation 
than,  his  forefathers  ;  but  we  never  could  have  imagined,  after 
the  prosperity  of  a  country  had  advanced  the  wages  of  labour^ 
not  only  the  money  price  but  the  real  price  of  labour,  that  any 
man  would  have  urged  the  necessity  of  advancing  the  price  cf 
grain  in  the  same  proportion.  Tnat  rents  have  advanced  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  the  wages  of  labour,  is  a  fiict, 
whicli  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  enlarge  on.  Mr  C. 
himself  admits,  that  they  have  quadrupled  within  the  last  80 
years ;  and  even  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  same  pe- 
riod, every  thing  else  almost  has  only  tripled,  or  quadrupled  in 
price.     The  wages  of  labour,  he  says,  is  only  ?iearly  tripled. 

Mr  C.  ha>nng  thus  determined  what  oufrAt  to  be  the  price  of 
grain,  proceeds  to  his  second  question.  What  are  the  best  means 
of  maintaining  it  at  that  price  ?  On  this  point,  we  regret 
that  we  cannot  attend  him.  Importations  from  Poland,  we  arc 
assured,  must  ruin  our  land-owners,  that  is,  our  actual  corn- 
growers  ;  because  wheat  can  be  raised  there,  he  tells  us,  at  SOs. 
per  quarter ;  and  warehoused  in  Leith  at  S9s.  or  ^Os.  Instead 
of  having  heard,  that  the  average  annual  exportations  of  wheat 
from  Dautzic,  for  10  years  ending  in  1803,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 300,000  quarters,  Mr  C  thinks  the  capability  of  produ- 
cing grain  in  that  country  infinite.  Then,  he  endeavours  to 
convince  his  readers,  that  Dr  Smith  was  no  enemy  to  restraints 
on  the  importation  of  grain ;  and  concludes  with  some  stric- 
tures on  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were 
moved,  we  believe,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  so  much  a- 
bout  this  production,  if  we  were  not  assured,  tnat  it  will  be 
deemed  an  excellent  morsel  by  our  Burgh  Corporations.  No^ 
thing  certainly  injures  a  good  cause  so  much,  as  the  ignorance 
and  Tdly  of  those  who  undertake  its  defence.    If  it  be  really  the 
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object  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Com-La^S|  to'fnit  At 
advanced  wages  of  the  labourer^  and  the  fair  profits  of  th^ 
cultivator,  into  the  pocket  of  the  land-owner,  as  our  cidzeoi 
contend,  and  as  Mr  Campbell  seems  to  admit,  Parliiunent,  wi 
cannot  doubt,  will  treat  the  measure  with  the  contempt  md  in- 
dignation, which  it  so  fully  merits. — But  having  thus  got  dl»^ 
entangled  from  the  sophistry  of  this  writer,  we  shall  probably 
find,  before  we  conclude  this  article,  that  there  are  many  weighty 
reasons  for  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Corn*  Laws. 

Baron  Hepburn's  speech  will  not  detain  us  so  long.  Th^ 
substance  of  it  was  given  in  our  pages  several  years  agof  *  and 
we  arc  very  sorry  to  learn  that  his  papers,  which  had  uiifbrCii« 
nately  been  mislaid  before  that  period,  have  not  unce  been  neco* 
vered.  The  loss,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  we 
had  imagined ;  for,  in  referring  to  several  well  known  statutes, 
the  worthy  old  gentleman  speaks  with  so  much  diffidence  about 
dates  and  prices,  and  merely,  as  he  tells  us,  from  rccoUectioUi 
that  we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  his  friend  must  have  carried  a* 
long  with  him,  and  mislaid  the  statute  books  and  public  records, 
as  well  as  tlie  Baron's  manuscripts.  There  is  a  good  deal  about 
Sully,  Richelieu,  and  the  Chevalier  Colepepper  in  tliis  speech, 
which  might  have  been  spared  without  any  great  injury  to  the 
argument.  It  is  somewhat  strange  too,  that  the  speaker  should 
not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  our  established  autho- 
rities at  home,  instead  of  the  Agricultural  Essays  of  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  and  particularly  to  the  late  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Com  Trade,  which 
would  have  added  much  to  the  strength  of  bis  narrative  and 
conclusions.  The  Baron,  also,  like  Mr  Campbell,  makes  ai 
hopeless  attempt  to  show  that  the  intractable  Dr  Smith  was  no 
friend  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  instead  of  employing  the  weapons 
with  which  Mr  Malthus  would  have  furnished  him,  to  combat 
that  economist  on  his  own  ground. 

It  is  not  till  we  approach  the  end  of  this  speech,  that  we  are 
very  clearly  acuuaintcd  with  its  objects.      *  Lest  I  should  lie 

*  misunderstood,  I  think  it  proper  to  state,  that  my  J/7'si  object - 
'  was  to  prove,  that  while  Great  Britain  was  regularly  an  ex-** 
^  porting  nation  of  corn,  our  home  prices  were  stcadi/  /  and^ 
'  secondly,  since  the  violent  convulsive  shock  given  to  ngricuL 
^  ture  by  PownaFs  act,  and  which,  although  ref)ealcd,  agricul^ 

*  iwe  lias  never  recovered ^  but  the  nation  has  been  driven*  to  im-^ 

*  port  annually  (the  year  1812  excepted),  our  prices  have  been 

•  ScQ  tarraer'^  Magazine,  vol.  VJ.  p.  Hy. 
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tuadng,  sometimes  too  high,  and  sometimes  too  ]ow. ' 
I.)  Again  he  observes,  <  We  hi^vc  seen  die  husbandry  of 
Q;land  lan^iishing,  and  we  have  seen  it  flourishing ; — nfTsf) 
see  it  languishing.  *  (p.  GO.)  We  can  hardly  believe  tlmt  the 
imen  of  the  best  cultivated  county  of  Scotland,  to  whou^ 
expressions  wore  addressed,  Qould  yield  their  assent  to  tlie 
n's  assertion  about  the  Iangtus/ii?ig  state  of  agriculture  at 
resent  time,  on  a  comparison  v/ilh  that  of  any  former  pe- 

certainly  not  with  its  state  in  1773,  which  some  of  them 
t  be  old  enough  to  recollect.  Unless  Governor  PownaPs 
ad  been  followed  by  low  prices  of  corn,  which  confessedly 
lot  the  case,  it  is  not  very  obvious  what  could  be  its  perni- 
eiFects  upon  agriculture.  We  readily  adnnt  that  the  new 
n  of  Com- Laws  established  in  1773  has  been  highly  pemi- 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation ;  but  the  act  of  that  year 
ittle  more  so  than  the  subsequent  ones  of  1791,  and  even  of 
,  The  object  of  all  of  them  was  to  fix  a  sort  of  maximum 
on  our  home  produce,  in  defiance  of  the  rapidly  advanc- 
.'ealth  and  accumulating  burdens  of  the  country.     But  they 

all  been  completely  inefiectual  in  depressing  the  price  of 

and  of  course  in  materially  injuring  agriculture ;  because^ 
B  now  ought  to  know  after  so  many  years  dear-bought  ex* 
nee,  so  populous  a  nation  can  only  be  fully  supplied  with  food^ 
^derate  and  steady  prices,  by  the  cultivation  of  its  own  soil, 
irtations  may  occasion  a  great  fluctuation  of  prices  from  year 
ar ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  any  period  of  20  years  they  have 
ittle  or  no  effect  in  reducing  the  average  price  of  British  com, 
though  agriculture  has  prospered  since  1773, — if  British 
»rs  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  wise  Corn-Laws,  it  is  very 
able  that  its  progress  would  have  been  still  more  rapid  ;  an^ 
the  supply  of  corn  would  have  been  regularly  augmented^ 
eet  the  increasing  demands  of  our  population  ;  and  this 
>ut  the  least  diminution  in  the  supply  of  animal  food,  and 
other  products  of  grass-land.     The  consequences  would 

been,  more  steady  prices  and  a  lower  average.  The  Bri- 
coxisumer  has  suffered  more  from  our  present  Com- Laws 
either  the  landholder  or  the  farmer ;  and  this  is  the  only 

ground  tor  the  proposed  alteration. 

ir  author  does  not  properly  enter  upon  his  subject  till  p.  SO; 
in  prosecution  of  his  first  object,  namely,  to  prove  that 
J  Great  Britain  regularly  exported  corn,  our  home  prices 

steady,  he  begins  with  '  giving  an  historical  view  of  that 
system  of  Corn- Laws,  which  so  happily  governed  this  na« 

and  under  which  we  flourished  for  a  period  of  about  four« 
» years.  ^    Such  of  our  readers  as  have  perused  Mr  Dirom'a 

»!..  XV.  NO.  BS»  P 
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Enquiry  into  tlie  Cprn-Laws,  or  the  Report  of  the  Com  Com- 
mittee (which  they  will  find  in  our  XIV.  voK  p.  321),  must  be 
aware  that  this  point  was  very  easily  established.  Indeed  the 
steadiness  and  lowncss  of  prices  for  about  70  years  previous  to 
I7li6,  have  never  been  denied  by  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
bounty  system.  But  it  has  been  of^en  doubted,  and  we  think 
with  reason,  whether  the  bounty  prochiced  this  effect ;  and,  with 
equal  reason,  whether  our  agriculture  was  then  really  so  flou- 
rishing as  has  been  alleged. 

The  second  branch  of  the  subject  leads  in  like  manner  to  a 
view  of  the  Corn- Laws  since  177IJ,  or  rather  since  1765;  and 
here  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  author  attributes  a  great  deal  too 
much  to  these  laws,  and  a  great  deal  too  little  to  several  very 
prominent  causes  of  the  change  from  exportation  to  importation. 
It  may  be  true,  that  an  increase  of  population  will  not  alone  ac- 
count for  it ;  and  this  is  the  only  assigned  cause  which  our  au- 
thor thinks  it  necessary  to  notice :  But  surely  he  must  admit, 
that  a  greater  breadth  of  cultivated  land  is  required  by  the  same 
number  of  consumers,  when  the  use  of  animal  food  has  become 
general  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.     It  is  probable,  for 
nistance,  that  every  English  labourer  consumes  the  produce  of 
as  much  land  as  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  three  Irish 
or  two  Scottish  labourers — as  much  perhaps  as  would  have  main- 
•  tained  two  labourers,  even  in  England,  50  years  ago.     Besides, 
the  quality  of  the  food,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  very 
difierent  now  from  what  it  was  in  former  times ;  and  though  it 
may  contain  more  nourishment  in  proportion,  a  much  larger 
portion  of  labour  must  be  employed  in  its  production — in  the 
production  of  the  finest  wheaten  bread  for  instance — than  of 
jnasliuy  to  which  our  author  alludes  as  being  tli^  common  bread 
of  the  English  labourer  formerly,  and  the  rules  for  striking  the 
assize  of  which  still  remain.     If  we  add  to  all  this  the  vast  in- 
crease of  horses  for  business,  for  pleasure,  and  for  the  labours 
of  manufactures  and  commerce,  we  shall  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  *  woeful  change '  from  exporting  to  importing 
corn  can  be  attributed  to  a  supposed  *  abated  sowing, '  occa- 
sioned by  the  Corn- Laws. 

With  regard  to  the  suddenness  of  this  change,  which  the  au- 
thor opposes  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, it  does  not  seem  to  be  nmch  better  accounted  for,  on  his 
own  assumption,  that  ^  our  husbandmen  gradually  abated  or 

*  lessened  their  sowing. '     Men,  indeed,  do  not  arise  *  as  in- 
<  stantaneoiisly  as  mushrooms  in  an  artificial  hot-bed  ;  nor  were 

*  they  created  as  rapidly  as  Ovid  has  recorded,  in  the  days  ol 
f  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ; '  but  neither  can  we  suppose  that  then 
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would  be  any  sudden  abatement  of  sowing,  while  prices  were 
steadily  advancing  considerably  above  the  average  price  previous 
to  1766.  But  it  is  needless  to  seek  any  other  cause  for  die  sud- 
denness of  this  change,  than  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  seasons 
were  about  that  period  unfavourable  for  10  or  12  years  in  suc- 
cession. *  No  other  reason  indeed  will  account  for  it.  That  we 
did  not  afterwards  return  to  our  former  state,  as  an  exporting 
country,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  home  con- 
sumption, occasioned  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
especially  after  the  new  system  of  our  Com- Laws  had  diminished, 
though  certainly  not  destroyed,  the  stimulus  to  extended  cultiva- 
tion. We  no  longer  exported  corn,  because  there  was  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  what  was  raised  at  home,  though  it  was  pro- 
bably in  part  owing  to  the  Corn- Laws,  that  enough  and  more 
than  enough  was  not  still  raised.  If,  however,  we  had  continu- 
ed to  raise  more  than  the  home  maVket  required,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  to  what  country  it  could  have  been  sent  without  a 
large  bounty.  And  whenever  a  surplus  ceases  to  be  produced, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  soon  be  a  deficiency,  even  in 
ordinary  years,  in  a  country  whose  population  and  means  of  pur- 
chasing are  steadily  progressive.  The  Corn- laws,  we  think,  did 
not  diminish  the  supply  of  British  corn ;  they  only  prevented,  in 
some  degree,  a  corresponding  increase  of  production. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  our  author  into  his  mi- 
nor positions.  In  one  observation  we  most  heartily  concur,  and 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  it  more  fully  illustrated  by 
accurate  details,  and  confirmed  by  precision  of  argument  *  The 
conclusion, '  says  Baron  Hepburn,  (p.  56.)  *  necessarily  re- 
sulting from  these  two  propositions  is,  that  steady  prices  are 
always  cheap: ' — TRie  reason  assigned,  *  because  they  fix  and 
keep  cquaUy  steady  the  price  of  kbour, '  must  be  received  in- 
deed with  some  qualification^. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Committees  of  the  Incorporations  of 
bur  metropolis,  and  parts  adjacent,  are  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  by  an  air  of  candour,  a  tone  of  Iil)crality, 
and  a  show  of  argument,  which  entidc  them  to  respectful  notice. 

At  the  outset,  these  gentlemen  admit,  *  that  agriculture  is  be- 
jrond  doubt  the  first  and  most  necessary  of  all  arts,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  tbe  Legislature.*  They  then  go 
•m  to  lament  the  high  prices  of  grain  of  late  years,  '  notwith- 
itanding  the  competition  of  foreign  corn  in  the  market  at  the 
ireseht  import  prices.*     And  add,  that  *  it  is  obvious  there* 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  I.  Cb.  XI. 
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fore,  that  if  such  competition  had  been  excluded,  and  foreign 
supplies  not  obtained,  the  then  existing  scarcities  misfat  havifc 
been  converted  into  famine,  with  ail  the  miseries  which  that 
cnlamity  brings  in  its  train/     In  the  next  place,  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures  to  foreign  nations  *  has  raised  the  parebt 
state  to  a  degree  of  wealth  and  proud  pre-eminence,  hithertb 
unknown  in  the  history  of  mankind. ' — ^  But,  if  such  a  mea* 
sure  as  that  now  proposed,  should  be  carried  into  a  law,  oon- 
sequeuces  the  inoht  lata]  to  this  prosperous  state  of  things,  mat   | 
be  apprcliendc  {  ;  for  an  increase  in  the  expense  of  living,  will 
prevent  our  manufactures  from  meeting  in  the  foreign  marketei 
upon  equal  terms,  those  of  other  countries,  where  the  work- 
man can  subsist  at  a  cheaper  rate, '  &c.     The  Meeting  next 
proceed  to  state  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  advantages  which 
agriculture  already  possesses,  are  fully  competent  to  its  advanc^« 
nient ; — *  they  could  have  wished,  therefore,  that  specific  rea- 
sons,  founded  upon  accurate  calculations,   had  been  brou^t 
forward  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
Corn-Laws  ;  for  they  must  confess,  that  in  their  hutnble  opini- 
on, none  such  have  as  yet  been  shown.     They  will  however 
venture  to  mention  a  case,  which  to  them  seems  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  namely,  that  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
viz.  I-Iaddin<^ton,   where  the  greatest  and  most  successful  ef- 
forts in  husbandry  have  been  made,  the  average  price  of  the 
best  wheat,  for  the  last  seven  years  preceding  the  last  crop,  has 
been  2/.  7s.  7^d.  per  boll,  and  they  humbly  conceive  that  thia 
price,  taken  upon  the  average  produce  per  acre,  yields  an  ade- 
quate return  to  the  proprietor  for  rent,  and  to  the  cultivator 
for  labour,  expenses,  and  professional  exertions. '     For  these 
reasons,   the  Meeting  disapprove  most  decidedly  of  any  altera- 
tion of  the  existing  law,  and  resolve  to  resist  it  by  all  legal 
jneans. 

The  inconsistency  of  th.is  mode  of  reasoning,  (to  give  it  no 


yicKl  more ;  and  yet  agriculture  is  sufficiently  protected  by  our 
present  laws,  which  achnit  foreign  wheat  at  6Gs.  a  quarter,  or 
only  about  1/.  Its.  per  boll.  Whether  y5s,  is  the  present  grow- 
er's price  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  what  that  price 
is,  has  not  indeed  been  shown  by  the  advocates  for  an  advance 
of  the  importation  rates,  and  wc  think  the  Meeting  were  well  en- 
titled to  complain  of  this  most  egregious  omission.  Indeed  wc 
cannot  avoid  expressing  a  favourable  opinion  of  their  liberality, 
when  they  condescended  on  the  prices  of  East  Lothian  as  a  sort 
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Btandard,  because  ia  that  county  rent  and  wages  are  much 
;her  than  m  most  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  quolity  of  the' 
eat  is  also  greatly  superior.  But  it  must  be  evident  that  a 
r,  which  wffl  extend  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
>uld  be  foimded  on  data  much  more  extensive^  and  upon  in- 
ihation  much  more  precise  and  authentic,  than  the  price  of 
lin  in  any  particular  county,  even  though  it  should  be  admit* 
I  that  the  selling  price  for  the  last  seven  years  was  a  fair  eri- 
ion  of  the  grower's  price.  By  their  own  admission,  however, 
nr  opposition  to  any  alteration  in  the  present  Corn- Laws,  isi 
Bciently  incompatible  with  their  alleged  regard  for  the  ad- 
Qcement  of  agriculture. 

It  certainly  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  average  of  tha 
ewer's  price  of  wheat  in  Britain  would  have  been  ascertained,  ia 
i  first  place,  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  claim  to  an  ad« 
Qce  of  the  present  importation  rates.  This,  as  Mr  Campbell 
itiy  remarks,  *  is  the  governing  fact,  to  which  the  whole  arrange- 
mt  must  bend ;'  unless  it  be  openly  avowed  that  our  agriculture 
3uld  be  at  once  sacrificed  to  the  extension  of  our  manufac^ 
res.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  so  obvious  a  circumstance 
Duld  have  been  little  attended  to,  either  previous  to  the  act  of 
04,  or  at  the  present  time.  Abundance  of  estimates  were  in- 
ed  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  about  the  former 
riod ;  but  they  proceeded  either  upon  a  comparison  between 
»  expenses  in  1790  and  1804*,  or  gave  the  expenses  of  raising 
rticular  crops,  and  not  those  of  the  whole  course  of  cropping, 
r  Artlmr  Young  accordingly  estimated  the  expenses  of  farm- 
»  of  arable  land,  in  1804<,  on  an  average  of  the  kingdom,  at 
*  percent,  above  what  they  had  been  in  1790 ;  and,  as  51s.  6d, 
is  said  to  be  the  common  price  of  wheat  at  the  latter  period, 

^ding  4fOper  cent,  the  price  in  1804?  should  have  been  72s. 
ur  readers  will  find  calculations  upon  a  similar  principle  in  our 
[th  volume,  p.  7.  This  mode  of  computation,  it  is  evident, 
nnot  be  satisfactory:  If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
e  present  growers'  prices,  it  must  be  still  mor^  difficult  to  de- 
rmine  what  were  the  growers'  prices  in  1790  or  1804.  The 
curacy  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  way,  depends  upon  tha 
iswers  to  two  questions,  namely.  What  were  the  growers'  prices 

the  period  with  which  you  mean  to  make  the  comparison, 
id  what  additional  expenses  must  now  be  incurred  ? — whereas 
e  more  simple  and  obvious  question,  and  that  which  admits  of 
niore  correct  and  decisive  solution  is.  What  is.  the  gi^ower'sL 
■ke  under  the  present  rates  of  labour,  profi.t  and  rent?  The 
mmed  price  of  a  former  period  may  have  been  inaccurate ;  and 
must  always  be  difficult  to  contrast  every  item  of  the  expense  < 
Itivation  at  two  distant  period#«. 
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We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  at 
last  turned  their  attention  to  this  important  part  of  the  question. 
Tlicy  have  sent  circular  letters  to  their  correspondents,  in  which 
they  desire  the  expenses  of  cultivating  one  hundred  acres  of  a* 
rable  land,  to  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz.  L 
llcnt ;  2.  Tithe ;  3.  An  parochial  and  county  rates ;  4.  Wear 
and  tear ;  5^  Labour ;  6.  Seed  ;  7.  Manure  purchased,  and  not 
what  is  made  from  the  produce  of  the  land  itself;  8.  Team;  9. 
Interest  of  capital ;  and,  10.  Property  and  horse- tax ; — answen 
to  be  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  the  President,  St  James'9 
Square,  London.  The  Board  docs  not  request  the  return  of 
any  particular  farm,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  a  fair  aver- 
age of  the  neighbourhood  ;  as  they  wish  the  account,  in  every 
particular,  to  be  a  just  representation  of  the  vicinity.  But  what 
seems  a  very  strange  omission,  they  clo  not  inquire  what  is  the 
quality  of  the  soil, — the  course  of  management, — and  the  a- 
mouiit  of  produce. 

In  case  any  of  our  readers  should  find  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging the  articles  of  their  estimates  according  to  this  form, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  the  most  luminous,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  an  outline  of  the  method  adopted  by  manufac- 
turers of  cotton-yarn,  in  making  up  their  accounts.     It  is  taken 
from  a  paper,  written,  we  believe,  by  one  of  themselves.    The 
writer  begins  with  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  which  is  all  tliat 
requires  to  be  noticed  here ;  and  this  consists  of  the  following 
items: — 1.  Raw  wool,  so  many  pounds,  at  such  a  price,  being 
the  (juantity  manufactured  into  yarn  during  the  year.     The  rent 
of  land,  wc  imagine,  may  be  deemed  analogous  to  the  amount 
of  this  item.     2.  The  wages  of  foreman,  spinning- master,  &C. 
including  all  the  manual  labour  employed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  wages  of  farm-servants  of  all  kinds,  and  the  maintenance 
of  horses,  seem  to  tally  with  this  ariicie.     S.  The  expense  of  the 
en^^ine,  on  the  cost  of  which   li'^  per  cent,  is  charged  for  tear 
and  wear,  and  5  per  cent,  more  for  interest.      The  farmers* 
licrso?,   thrashing-machine    and  in}plements,    correspond  with 
this  item.     4.  The  utensils,  that  is,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  ma- 
chinery and  building,  on  which  10  per  cent,  is  charged  for  re- 
})airs,  and  lor  light,  heat,  and  insurance  against  fiiv.     Under 
ill  is  luad,  we  presume  the  fanner  is  entitled  to  chai'ge  for  re- 
pairs of  houses  and  fences.     5.  Incidents,  clerk's  stdary,  poat- 
nges,  &e.     (>.  Interest,  5  percent,  on  the  amount  of  the  4tii  ar- 
ticle.    7.  Ditto  on  what  is  called  floating  capital;  which  wei- 
nuigine  may  be  compared  to  the  capital  employed  in  die  fiirm- 
(>r*s  pasturing  and  straw-yard  stock,  seed,  8cc.     8.  Commission 
}ind  ri;»k  of  d^bts,  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  sales :  And,  91 
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cent  more  on  the  amount  of  the  ?th  article,  as  the  pro- 
'  the  manufacturer.  What  would  Mr  Campbell  sa(y,  should 
ler  charge  so  many  per  cents,  on  tlie  amoiuit  o^  his  ca- 

e  whole  capital  supposed  to  be  employed  by  this  manufac- 
and  the  corresponding  charges,  are  as  follow. 

S^ine      .     -L.  1,600.0     0     -     17ip.CLL.    280     0  0 

»nsils    -     .     25,0(^0     0     0     -     \5p.Ct.        3,750     0  0 

atingcapitd     5,000     0     0     -       5p.Ct.        *250     0  0 

BS     -     -     -     33,293     8     8     *       5p,Ct.        1,664.  13  5 

)fit,  5 per  cent,  on  25,000/.  being  sunk  stock     1,250     0  0 

L.-7,194   13     5 
is  nearly  22^  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  capital,  or  214- 
nt,  on  the  amount  of  sales. 

r  readers  may  compare  this  statement  with  calculations  of 
me  description,  in  a  paper  at  the  beginning  of  this  Num- 


litncnt  and  fixed  stock, 

L.2SB7 

1    O 

nearly  8  p.  (7/. 

-     L.229  17 

3 

ditto 

•• 

10 

288  "14 

1 

ing  capital 

1614 

8     4 

74    - 

-         121      1 

7 

•,        ditto 

130 

0     0 

10       - 

12     0 

0 

L.651   12  10 

is  a  trifle  more  than  li^  per  cent,  on  the  farmer's  capital. 

be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  farmer's  horses  and 
nents  probably  require  to  be  replaced  oftener  than  the  ma- 
;urer*s  engine  and  other  utensils,  and  that  the  large  sum 
ded  for  lime  is  altogether  sunk.  Besides,  no  cliarge  has 
nade  by  the  writer  of  that  paper  for  commission  and  risk 
bts  on  the  amount  of  ^ales,  though  that  article  forms  a 

handsome  addition  to  the  manufacturer's  charges, 
the  other  topics  which  these  Resolutions  elnbrace,  it  is 
lecessary  to  observe  tiiat  they  prqceed  upon  an  assurapli6n 
ther  erroneous.  They  take  for  granted,  without  any  at- 
approving,  that  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Corn- Laws 
faUibly  enhance  the  .price  of  corn..  For  our  own  part,  we 
ve,  that  in  any  period  of  10  or  20  years,  the  consequence 
5  just  the  reverse.  C9rn,  they  say,  has  been  exorbitantly 
ot  withstand!  rig  immense  importations;  and,  bu^for  them^ 
Id  have  been  still  dearer.  To  what  cause,  then,  are  we 
ibute  the  cheapness  of  the  present  year  ? — certainly  not  to 
tatioa.  Since  they  h&ye  had  very  high  prices  at  a  time 
they  were  paying  to  foreigners  about  five  millions  yearly 
rn,  and  have  now  corn  very  cheap,  the  produce  oi  their 
>il|  Is  it  not  worth  an  experiment,  what  would  be  the  ef-- 
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feet  of  securing  to  the  home  grower  d  preference  in  hia  own 
markety  until  prices  rise  above  the  growers'  prices  at  the  time  ? 
If  this  security  were  conferred,  probably  the  British  farmer  may 
60W  as  much  next  year  as  he  did  the  last,  perhaps  more ;  if  pricei 
should  start  a  littic,  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of  the  seasons,  or  an 
increase  of  demand,  he  maybe  induced  to  cultivate  land  now  ly- 
ing in  a  state  of  waste,  in  order  to  equalize  the  supply  ;  and  m 
the  event  of  an  extreme  failure  of  the  crop,  nobody  would  think 
of  objecting  to  importations,  or  even  to  encourage  them  by  a  high 
bounty,  as  was  done  in  1"95  and  1800. 

This  extension  of  tillage,  too,  instead  of  exhausting  the  soil, 
would  probably  be  accoinpanied  by  an  improvement  in  the  dif- 
ferent courses  of  cropping,  at  present  pursued  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  island.     The  security  of  the  home  market  would 
naturally  lead  to  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  which  should 
combine  the  production  of  corn  with  the  products  of  grass  Inijd 
and  cattle  crops.    Much  land  now  in  permanent  pasture,  would, 
under  such  a  system,  produce  fully  as  much  beef,  mutton  and 
wool  as  at  present ;  and  at  the  same  time,  corn  every  year,  on 
one- half,  one- third,  or  one- fourth  of  its  extent,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.     This  corn,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  cultivation,  would  be  a  clear  gain  to  the  farmer  ;  and  tiiough 
it  should  sell  at  a  low  price,  he  would  still  be  ablf  to  pay  as  much, 
or  a  higher  rent,  than  at  present.    He  would  also  employ  a  great 
many  m6re  hands  upon  his  farm,  and  a  greater  number  of  trades- 
men in  towns  and  villatijcs.     Let  not  all  this  be  deemed  merely 
fanciful ;  it  is  precisely  the  system  now  universally  followed  in  the 
Lothians  and  Border  counlios  of  Scotland.     But  the,  landlord 
and  farmer  of  good  pastures,  in  other  districts,  will  not  readily 
bring  them  under  tillage,  when  they  see  the  price  of  grain  per- 
pctuiiUy  fluctuating,  owing  to  causes  over  which  they  have  no 
contnniL     By  all  accounts,  the  business  of  the  tillage  farmer,  is 
in  many  parts  of  Enr^land  a  very  unprofit^ible  one.     We  readily 
acknowledge,  ti:at  there  are  other  causes  than  the  Corn-Laws, 
which  obstruct  the  cxt^nsi  )n  of  convertible  husbandry  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive  llie  propriety  of  aiiding  this  one  to  the  num- 
ber.    If  our  agriculture  must  continue  to  be  somewhat  injured 
by  our  domestic  regulations,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  bejkrther  depressed  for  the  advantage  of  fi)reigners. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  would  repeat  to  these  gentlemen,  thAt  a 
free  tr.ide,  so  far  as  regards  importation,  has  been  tried  for  al- 
mr.si  half  a  cei»turv  ;  the  consequences  are  notorious  to  every 
one  ;  at  last,  the  complete  inefficary  of  this  bonste<l  measure,  to 
ensure  a  full  supply  c^f  corn  at  niodorate  and  stt\'idy  ])riccs,  in 
placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  it  is  now  equally  beyond  a  doubi, 
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ihaty  notwithstanding  every  discouragement  under  which  the 
British  farmer  labours,  his  exertions,  if  called  forth,  merely  bjr 
giving  him  the  security  of  his  own  market,  arc  fully  adequate  to 
fiirnish  this  supply.  He  cannot,  indeed,  furnish  this  supply  to 
the  British  consumer,  upon  the  same  terms  that  the  iarniers  of 
America  and  Poland  can  furnish  it  to  the  consumers  of  these 
countries,  because  he  must  pay  higher  wages  than  the  farmers  of 
the  latter  countr}',  and  much  heavier  taxes  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  His  soil  and  his  climate  are  also  much  less  &- 
vourable  to  the  production  of  com.  Besides,  he  has  to  enter 
into  a  competition  with  the  grazier  of  his  own  country,  and  must 
be  able  to  pay  as  high  a  rent  to  the  landholder,  or  rather  a  high* 
cr  rent  than  the  grazier.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  must 
indeed  have  a  hii^lier  price  for  his  grain  than  the  American  and 
Polish  farmers  obtain  from  the  consumers  of  these  countries ;  but 
it  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
that  these  foreign  farmers  will  i'urnish  corn  to  the  British  con- 
sumer, at  a  lower  price  than  the  British  farmer  may  do.  The 
price  of  corn  in  Britain,  it  is  well  known,  regulates  the  price  in 
the  exporting  countries  ;  it  is  not  what  they  can  afford  to  take, 
but  what  we  can  aftbrd  to  pay  ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  transporting  so,  bulky  a  commodity,  must  be  paid  by  the 
British  consumer,  over  and  above  this  monopoly  price. 

It  was  intended  to  have  concluded  this  article  with  tome  r&. 
marks  on  the  extent  of  the  security  which  our  law4  ought  to  give 
to  the  British  farmer ;  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  show,  from  % 
short  consideration  of  the  laws,  previous  to  the  Revolution,— ffi'>3\ 
that  period  till  1766, — and  from  1766  to  the  present  time,  that  i!s5 
price  of  grain  in  Britain,  cannot  by  any  means  be  kept  b*:]^;w 
the  natural  growing  price  of  British  grain.  That  natural  piice, 
it  i»  evident,  has  varied,  and  must  in  future  vary  with  tlie  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  country.  What  it  is  at  the  present  time,  ig 
an  important  question,  upon  which  we  should  also  have  venturr-d 
to  offer  some  observations,  if  this  point  were  not  nov7  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  whose  inquiries 
much  accurate  information  mu-t  soon  be  obtained. .  We  shall 
only  observe,  that  if  the  estimate  given  in  the  paper  in  this  Nuni* 
ber,  already  referred  to,  approaches  to  tlie  truth,  that  price  can- 
not  be  much  below  12s.  per  bushel,  or  96s.  per  quarter. — But 
since  writing  the  foregoing  remarks,  a  Letter  has  been  published 
on  the  Corn- Laws,  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  and  we  shall 
better  consult  the  advantage  of  our  readers,  by  presenting  them 
with  a  short  account  of  tliat  noble  author's  sentimeuts. 

The  topics  discussed  in  this  letter,  are  distinctly  announced  in 
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the  following  words. — *  It  is  then  to  the  consideration  oF  the  pre- 

*  sent  regulations,  on  which  our  external  trade  in  com  is  con- 

*  dncted, — to  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  that  prevailed  for 

*  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  Revolution, — and  to  an  exa- 
^  mination  into  the  nature  of  the  system,  on  which  our  external 

*  commerce  in  grain  may  be  now  conducted,  in  a  manner  the   / 

*  most  advantageous  for  the  interests  both  of  the  grower  and  thd    . 

*  consumer — that  I  mean,  in  the  course  of  this  Letter,  exclusive- 

*  ly  to  call  your  attention.  *  Before  entering  upon  this  discus- 
sion,  Lord  Lauderdale  has  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
ftr^ments  for  a  free  trade  in  Corn  ;  which  he  shows  very  clear- 
ly, we  conceive,  would  prove  ruinous  to  our  agriculture  under 
the  present  commercial  system  of  restrictions  and  encourage- 
ments.— *  A  free  trade  in  grain, '  he  observes, — *  whilst  all  other 

*  branches  of  industiy  enjoy  a  Inonopoly  of  the  home  market, — 

*  would  have  the  same  eftect  as  giving  bounties,  to  withhold  and 

*  withdraw  capital  from  the  growing  of  grain. ' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  treat — I.  *  Of  the  laws  under 
which  our  foreign  trade  in  corn  was  conducted  from  the  Revo- 
lution, till  the  year  17()6  : '  And,  2.  *  Of  the  laws,  frorai  the  year 
1766,  to  the  present  time. '  Under  the  first  of  these  heads,  ta- 
bles of  the  exportation  and  importation  rates  of  1670  and  168S 
arc  presented,  in  the  money  of  the  time ;  and  its  real  value  in 
purchasing  commodities,  is  afterwards  compared  with  that  of 
the  same  sum  in  1800.  Under  the  second  head,  the  rates  esta- 
blished by  the  acts  1773,  1791,  and  1804,  are  also  exhibited 
in  different  tables,  (those  of  the  second  period,  in  the  Appen- 
dix), and  the  amount  of  these  rates  afterwards  converted  into 
the  money  of  1675  and  1688.  Sir  George  Schuckburgh's  pro- 
portions, for  ascertaining  the  value  of  money  at  different  pe- 
riods, are  assumed  as  the  rule  of  this  conversion:  But  our  read- 
ers need  not  be  told,  that  the  accuracy  of  Sir  George's  calcuia« 
tions  has  been  denied  bv  several  late  writers,  and  particularly  by 
Mr  Arthur  Young, — wlio  published  in  June  1812  the  results  of 
a  veiy  elaborate  in(juiry,  to  prove  that  this  gentleman's  taWr 
of  Appreciation  is  not  ahvays  founded  upon  good  authorities. 
Lord  Lauderdale,  however,  has  neither  noticed  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  Sir  George's  accuracy,  nor  stated 
any  reasons  in  support  of  it. — That  3/.  Is.  4d.,  the  price  of 
wheat  per  quarter,  below  which,  the  foreii^n  corn- grower  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  British  farmer^ 
was  of  much  greater  value  in  purchasing  commodities  in  1675 
than  in  1800,  cannot  certainly  be  doubted.  According  to  Lord 
Lauderdale,  it  was  of  equal  value  with  8/.  4s.  Hd.  in  1800.  In 
like  manner,  6js,  6d.,  at  which  wheat  may  now  be  imported^ 
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by  the  act  of  1804,  after  allowing  for  the  depreciation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  betwixt  the  years  1675  and 
1800,  is  said  to  bfe  of  no  greater  value  than  24s.  5\d.  in  1675  ; 
and  to  find  the  value  of  65s.  6d.  in  ISH,  when  compared  with 
its  value  in  IbOO,  a  further  depreciation  of  19^  per  cent,  must 
be  allowed-^that  being  the  difference  in  the  price  of  gold  at  these 
two  periods.  Tlius,  in  1814,  65s.  6d.  is  equal  in  value  to  no 
more'  than  52s.  lOd.  in  1800,  or  about  19s.  f)d.  in  1675.  If 
these  data  are  correct,  it  must  follow,  that  if  the  act  of  1670 
had  prohibited  importation,  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  below 
19s.  9d.  a  quarter,  it  would  have  given  just  as  much  protection 
to  the  British  farmer,  as  the  act  of  1804',  which  admits  of  im- 
portation at  65s.  6d. ;  but  wheat  could  not  be  imported  by  the 
act  1670,  until  the  price  in  Britain  had  reached  more  than  three 
times  this  sum. 

However  tliis  may  bo,  Lord  Lauderdale's  remarks  on  both 
the  former  and  present  Corn- Laws,  are  not  the  less  satisfactory 
and  conclusive.  As  the  Rej>ort  of  the  Corn- Committee  of  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  which  gives  a  concise  view  of  these  laws, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  corn-trade  subsequent  to  each  of  them, 
has  been  already  transcribed  into  our  pages,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  them  from  this  Letter.  Every  one  who 
considers  the  subject  impartially,  must  agree,  we  think,  in  Lord 
I^audcnlale's  conclusion, — that  neither  the  act  of  1804-,  nor  any 
other  act  posterior  to  1765,  cave  any  real  protection  to  the 
liome-grower  of  corn ;  and  indeed,  ever  since  the  year  1796, 

*  proclamations  have  been  annually  issued,  under  temporary 
laws,  permitting  the  importation  of  grain,  duty  free.!  The 
present  bounty  on  exportation,  too,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
completely  nu^aiory.  *  A  bounty  of  10s.  or  even  of  ^Os.  a  quar- 
ter, instead  of  5s.  a  quarter,  on  wheat,  when  under  48s.,  could 
in  the  year  1801-  have  no  effect  in  encouraging  the  growth  of 
that  grain,  which  on  an  average  was,  betwixt  the  years  1795  and 
1812,  upwards  of  82s.  a  quarter. ' 

The  effects  of  taxation,  and  other  causes  which  enhance  tho 
price  of  British  grain  above  that  of  foreign  countries,  are  dis- 
played in  the  following  observations. 

*  That  under  these  laws,  notwithstanding  the  semblance  of 

*  prohibitory  duties  on  importation,  the  import  trade  in  corn  has 

*  been  practically  iree,  either  from  direct  discouragement  or  en- 

*  couragement,  except  on  those  occasions  when  bounties  were  oC- 

*  fered  to  the  importer  of  grain,  is  undoubted  ;  but  when  there 
f  exists  a  free  trade  in  any  commodity,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
f  the  comparative  benefits  enjc yed  by  those  who  are  en<TnaccJ  in 
f  producing  it  at  home,  and  those  who  arc  employed  in  simi 
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pursuits  abroad,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  consider  the  relative 
state  of  climate^  and  other  advantages  which  nature  may  have 
bestowed,  but  also  to  examine  the  relative  progress  of  taxation, 
which,  in  modern  times,  most  materially  affects  the  value,  not 
only  of  all  raw  materials,  but  even  of  the  means  of  existence  of 
those  who  are  ehiployed  in  pro<1ucing  them,  and  preparing 
them  for  consumption. 

*  You  well  know,  that  as  the  lowest  price  at  which  any  com« 
modity  can  be  sold,  with  a  prospect  of  its  production  being  con- 
tinued, is  that  which  replaces — the  price  of  the  raw  material—- 
the  ordinary  wages  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it — and  the  u- 
sual  profit  of  stock  on  the  CHpital  engaged  in  the  concern  j — so, 
in  a  country  where  taxation  prevails,  an  additional  charge  must 
be  made,  to  repay  to  those  engaged  in  the  conduct  rf  every 
branch  of  industry,  what  they  have  necessarily  contributed  to 
the  state.  And  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  tliat  this  additional 
charge,  is  the  measure  of  the  bounty,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  enjoyed  by  the  industry  of  all  rival  countries 
which  are  free  from  such  incumbrances. 

*  If,  then,  you  will  compare  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the 
value  of  land  in  thib  country,  with  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the 
value  of  land  in  those  countries  with  which  wc  trade  in  com, 
and  reflect,  that  from  tlie  year  ITGo,  the  farmr rs  in  this  coun-i 
try  must  have  been  exposcu  to  that  share  of  taxation  which  falls 
ui)on  them  in  consequence  of  our  debt  being  increased  from  one 
hundred  and  thirty,  millions,  to  eight  hundred  millions,  as  well 
as  to  the  burdensome  effects  of  a  property-tax,  now  amounting 
to  upwards  of  twenty  millions  a  year,  which  has  been  collected 
from  them  with  circumstances  of  severity,  that  have  attended 
its  collection  in  no  otlier  instance,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  in  thinking,  that  there  has  in  effect  been  a  great  and  gradu- 
allv  increasing  bounty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 

*  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  system  pursued  with  regard 
to  the'foreign  trade  in  corn,  since  the  year  1766,  has  been  in 
reality  directly  the  reverse  of  that  on  which  it  was  previously 
conducted ;  for,  instead  of  the  home  grower  of  grain  being  se- 
cured in  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  bounties  which  gave  him  the  power  of  underselling  the 
foreign  grower  of  grain,  even  in  the  foreign  market ;  the  con- 
sumer of  grain  has,  under  our  recent  laws,  generally  posses^ 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  purchasing  all  that  our  farmers  could 
produce  ;  whilst  tli^  foreign  grower  of  grain  has  not  only  uni- 
formly enjoyed  a  bounty  resulting  from  our  increased  taxation, 
which  must  have  cooperated  with  the  natural  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, to  enable  him  to  undersell  the  home  grower,  even  in  our 
own  market, — but  occasionally  a  direct  bounty,  in  ma^tude, 
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<  much  greater  than  was  ever  given  to  encourage  the  export  of 
•  grain.  *  p.  50-53. 

Xord  Lauderdale  next  proceeds  to  contrast  the  fall  of  prices 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  export  tra'de,  under 
the  Revolution  laws,  with  the  rise  of  prices,  and  increase  of  im- 

Eortation,  under  the  present  laws.  In  treating  of  the  latter 
ranch  of  the  subject,  he  gives  a  forcible  representation  of  the 
ruinous  effects  of  importation  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans. — 
The  following  extract,  in  which  the  question  about  the  propos- 
ed alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  is  placed  in  its  proper  point  of 
view,  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  noble  author's  deductions,  to 
which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the  supporters  of  the  present  sys- 
tem to  allege  any  very  just  objections. 

*  In  arguing  to  you,  that  this  discouragement  to  agriculture 
must  diminish  the  supply  of  grain  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it,  and,  of  course,  increase  the  price,  whilst  it  must  render 
us  dependent  on  foreign  suppler ;  it  is  not  on  reasoning  alone 
on  which  I  rest  tliese  conclusions ;  for  you  must  collect  from 
the  foregoing  statements, — 

*  First,  That  since  1766,  this  country,  instead  of  export- 
ing grain,  has  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  sup- 
ply to  procure  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

*  Si'condlyi  That  as,  even  in  years  of  ordinary  abundance,  the 
home  market  has  not  been  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  home 
grower ;  no  aid  could,  as  formerly,  be  derived,  in  years  of 
scarcity,  from  that  excess  of  supply  raised  for  exportation. 

*  Thirdly,  That  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  form  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  poor,  have  risen  to  a  very  advanced  price ;  the 
average  price  of  wheat,  during  the  50  years  ending  1812,  hav- 
ing been,  per  quarter,  21.  17s.  Hd. ;  that  is,  nearly  double 
what  it  was  during  the  3'5  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  1766. 

*  Fourthlij,  That  from  the  alteration  oT  the  system  in  the  year 
1766,  the  price  of  grain  has  gradually  increased,  as  the  quan- 
tity imported  augmented :  for  whilst,  during  the  first  mteen 
years  subsequent  to  1766,  the  average  price  of  wheat,  per  quar- 
ter, was  2/.  3s.  lOd.,  and  the  average  annual  import  263,328 
quarters;  during  the  last  eighteen  years  ending  1812,  the  a- 
verage  price  of  wheat  has  been  no  less  than  4/.  2s.  Id.  per 
quarter,  and  the  average  importation  of  grain  hr.s  amounted 
to  1,230,045  quarters,  exclusive  of  an  annual  import  of 
314,843  cwts.  of  meal  and  flour. '  p.  72-74. 
On  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  change,  we  have  already 

hazarded  some  observations;    and  we  cannot  avoid  thinking 
tbat  Lord  Lauderdale,  as  well  as  Baron  Hepburn,  attributes  a 
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great  deal  too  much  influence  to  the  change  in  the^  system  of 
our  Corn-Iaws^^  and  too  little  to  other  causes.  The  noble  author 
endeavours  to  support  his  opinion,  by  a  reference  to  the  great 
importation  of  oats,  which  he  ascribes  to  their  import  price  be- 
ing fixed  lower  in  proportion  than  that  of  any  other  \mA  of 
grain. 

With  regard  to  the  last  brancTi  of  the  subject,  the  regulations 
which  should  now  be  adopted,  the  noble  author  observes,  that 

*  with  the  re- establishment  of  that  species  of  encouragement  to 

*  the  progress  of  agriculture,  which  has  in  this  country  been 

*  enjoyed  by  all  branches  of  industry,  there  ought  to  be  com- 

*  bined  a  regular  system  of  protection  against  the  effects  of  that 
<  occasional  scarcity  which  the  variations  in  the  seasons  must  at 
^  times  produce,  even  under  the  best  concerted  regulations, 

*  First,  the  price  ought  to  be  fixed,  after  due  inquiry,  at 

*  which  the  bounty  on  exportation  ought  to  be  withdrawn. 

*  Secondly,  at  a  price  a  little  more  advanced,  exportation 

*  should  be  prohibited. 

*  Thirdly,  at  a  stDl  more  advanced  price,  the  disUlIation  from 

*  grain  should  be  stopped  ;  for  in  justice  we  are  bound  to  give  to 

*  our  own  planters,  who  contribute  so  liberally  to  the  support  of 

*  the  state,  the  benefit  of  indirectly  administering  to  our  relief 

*  before  we  resort  to  the  efforts  of  foreign  industry. 

*  Lastly,  when  the  rise  of  price  indicates  the  approach  of  a 

*  more  formidable  degree  of  scarcity,  importation,   duty  free, 

*  ought  to  be  permitted  ;  for  though  other  branches  of  industry 

*  are  secured  l)y  law,  in  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 

*  ket,  the  good  of  the  community  requires  that  the  exclusive  pri- 

*  vilege  of  the  grower  of  grain  should  be  limited  :  Neither,  under 

*  the  proposed  arrangement  can  the  limitation  be  considered  as 

*  discouraging  to  agriculture ;  for  the  bounty  on  exportation, 

*  when  grain  is  at  a  low  price,  must  form  such  a  compensation 

*  for  the  loss  of  that  more  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  mar- 

*  ket  enjoyed  by  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry, 

*  as  will  prevent  capital  being  on  that  account  withdrawn  from 

*  ai^ricultural  pursuits. '  p.  78-SO. 

The  re-establishment  of  an  export  trade  in  corn,  by  means  of 
a  bounty,  is,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  so 
utterly  hopeless,  even  by  Lord  Lauderdale's  own  admission, 
that  it  is  not  very  probable  Parliament  will  attempt  to  enforce 
so  extraordinary  a  change,  or  that  any  measure,  with  a  view  to 
jiuch  an  event,  will  be  even  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
JVTinission  to  export  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  given  at 
all  times,  except  when  prices  are  very  high  at  home;  so  that 
the   liriti«'h  fanner  may  avail  himsv.ir  of  iliy  advantage  of  sup- 

*1 
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plying  any  casiial  failure  of  the  crops  on  the  Continent.  But  « 
regular  export  trade,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
contemplated,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  desired,  if  wc  consider  tlie 
relative  circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  of  foreign  countries* 
Occasional  scarcities  at  home  may  be  relieved,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  without  any  such  surplus  for  exportation,  by  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  distilleries,  and  other  manufactures  in  which  com 
is' employed  ;  by  greater  economy,  enforced  by  a  rise  of  price  ; 
by  tiie  use  of  substitutes ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  importa- 
tion. A  bounty  on  exportation,  it  has  been  said,  if  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  growth  of  a  surplus,  or  enable  us  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  grower  in  his  own  country,  can  at  all 
events  do  no  harm  ;  the  law,  as  for  many  years  past,  will  be  at 
the  worst  nothing  but  a  dead  letter.  Thiv  may  indeed  be  the 
case,  if  so  small  a  sum  as  5s.  per  quarter  of  wheat  should  conti- 
nue to  be  the  amount  of  the  bounty;' but  if  15s.  or  20s.  per 
auarter  should  be  allowed  on  exportation,  it  is  not  improbable 
lat  various  ingenious  devices  might  be  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  revenue,  and  that  witliout  producing  any 
real  extension  of  the  market  for  British  grain. 

Lord  Lauderdale's  letter  is  exceedingly  valuable,  considered  as  a 
commentary  on  the  Report  of  the  Com- Committee;  but  in  truth 
it  is  nothing,  more.  He  has  not  by  any  means  gone  deeply  into 
the  subject.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  competition  of  the 
grazier  against  the  corn-grower  ;  nor  is  there  any  explanation 
given  by  what  means  gram  shall  be  furnished  by  the  British  far- 
mer at  a  lower  price,  (which  must  be  understood  to  be  his  object 
when  recommending  a  recurrence  to  the  Revolution  laws),  with- 
out a  correspondinrr  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labour  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Yet  tliere  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  wages 
cannot  rise  or  fall  with  the  price  of  grain,  in  a  country  more  than 
three- fourths  of  whose  population  uerive  an  income  from  manu- 
factures and  commerce ;  and,  that  rent  does  not  altogether  de- 
pend on  the  price  of  corn,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  con- 
sider, that  an  increase  of  produce,  as  much  as  an  advance  in  its 
price,  enables  the  cultivator  to  pay  a  higher  rent.  It  is  indeed 
more  to  an  increase  of  produce,  than  an  advance  of  price,  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  present  advanced  rents  paid  in  Scotland. 
The  price  of  Corn  has  not  doubled  within  a  period  in  which  rents 
have  quadrupled.  This  is  the  consequence  of  that  improved  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  to  which  we  have  already  desired  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  such,  we  believe,  would  be  gradually  extend- 
ed to  other  parts  of  the  inland,  if  the  home- grower  were  protect- 
ed by  wise  Corn- Laws. — l^ord  Lauderdale  has  statwl  facts  which 
were  before  perfectly  notorious ;  but  he  has  not  asiijjned  reasons. 
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Aougli  it  is  under  this  division  of  the  subject,  that  his  readers 
would  have  been  most  benefited  by  his  labours. 

Should  the  Corn-Laws  remain  unaltered,  and  foreign  com  be 
admitted  at  a  rate  about  50  per  cent,  below  the  British  grower's 
price,  the  consequence  we  think  must  be,  an  extraordinary  de» 
pression  of  price  for  perhaps  two  or  three  years.  The  manu- 
fectures  and  commerce  of  Britain  will  probably  for  some  time 
be  almost  unbounded,  and  the  country  will  be  inundated  by  im- 
portation of  grain  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  large  proportion  of  British  tuUivators  will  either 
be  ruined,  or  their  capital  and  industry  turned  into  other  ehan- 
nels ;  a  great  part  of  our  arable  land  will  be  Laid  to  grass,  and 
the  remainder  cultivated  without  that  energ}'  which  is  inspired 
by  the  prospect  of  ample  remuneration.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces we  shall  sooner  or  later  resume  our  almost  habitual  state  of 
warfare.  Bad  seasons  too  must  be  expected  ;  and  importation  of 
grain,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  choice,  will  then  become  a  mat- 
ter of  indispensable  necessity,  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  we  have 
ncidier  the  means  of  purchasing  from  foreign  countries,  nor  they 
the  inclination  or  ability,  to  supply  us.  Such  has  been  the  state 
of  this  country  very  lately,  and  such  it  may  soon  be  again.  The 
threats  of  our  enemies  to  starve  two  millions  of  our  popuIaUoD, 
says  Mr  Malthus,  would  be  more  alarming  than  all  the  thundor 
of  the  British  navy.  Whenever  cither  of  these  events  recuf, 
and  more  especially  if  bad  seasons  and  war  are  combined,  this 
temporary  abundance  and  cheapness  must  be  succeeded,  as  it 
has  been,  by  a  dreadful  scarcity  and  dearth,  and  all  the  damour 
and  outrage,  as  well  as  the  real  misery,  which  so  lamentable  B 
state  of  thitigs  never  fails  to  produce. 

Of  the  measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
it  would  be  improper  to  say  any  thing  at  present.  The  7th  Re- 
solution of  the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  proceed  upon  the 
most  just  fls  well  as  the  most  considerate  views  of  the  subject. 
The  price  at  which  importation  should  be  prohibited  or  allowed 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances,  as  it  has  hitherto  done, 
and  should  therefore  be  fixed  annually,  or  at  most  at  short  p^ 
riod«,  after  due  consideration  of  the  average  prices  of  a  number 
of  years  preceding.  This  is  in  every  respect  a  much  more  eli- 
gible plan  than  repeated  enactments,  which  arc  always  attended 
with  an  unhappy  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  even  no  small 
degree  of  personal  animosity. 
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riNG  to  the  continaed  severity  of  the  weather,  subsequent  to  the 
of  last  NambeTy  sowing  did  not  become  eeneral  till  towards 
nd  of  March ;  and  a  good  deal  of  barley  still  remains  to  be  pdc 
the  ground.  The  rains,  since  the  2 1st  April,  have  greatly  re« 
d  all  the  usual  operations  of  the  season,  and  particularly  the 
;ing  of  Potatoes,  and  the  sowing  of  Grass-seeds  among  autumn 
(winter  sown  Wheat.  The  present  appearance  of  the  Wiieat  crop, 
many  situations  by  no  means  favourable,  and  very  little  could 
wn  in  spring.  The  mild  showery  weather  of  April  has  produ- 
L  rapid  vegetation,  and  cultivated  herbage  and  pastures  are  some- 
more  forward  than  usual  at  this  period.  The  immense  loss  of 
lips,  by  the  uncommon  severity  of  last  winter,  has  thus  been 
nately  but  little  felt.  Yellow  and  Swedish  Turnips,  which, 
^h  partially  injured,  have  suffered  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
ommon  kinds,  must  in  future  be  highly  appreciated. 
»m-markets  continued  almost  steady,  till  about  a  month  ago ; 
Butcher's  meat  was  gradually  advancing.  The  glorious  and 
lerful  occurrences  on  the  Continent,  have  since  that  time  occa- 
d  a  general  stagnation  in  the  home  Com -Trade ;  and  both  fat 
ean  Catde  have  declined  in  price  considerably.  Grass  parks, 
have  been  let,  in  mp$t  instances,  at  a  reduction  of  rent ; — in 
places,  of  so 'much  as  15  and  20  per  cent.  The  wages  of  la- 
have  in  no  instance  fallen,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices  of 
for  tlie  last  six  months ;  and  in  manufacturing  districts,  the 
s  of  farm-labourers  are  even  now  rising  much  above  the  aver- 
»f  late  years.  ' 

ir  readers  will  find,  in  the  following  pages,  ample  details  on 
and  other  subjects  ;  and  in  many  of  the  Reports,  very  appro- 
i  observations  on  the  present  situation'  and  future  prospects  of 
h  farmers.  They  may  be  perused  with  advantage,  we  should 
,  by  such  as  are  not  immediately  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  a- 
Iture  ; — and  while  they  afforJ  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  wide  dif- 
1  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  matters  of  detail,  but  in  the  most 
rtant  principles  of  Political  Economy,  the  sentiments  which 
contain,  seem  rather  more  entitled  to  attention,  than  those  of 
iposite  description,  which  have  been  l-adly  expressed  by  men 
ly  interested,  and  who,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  may  be 
)nnced  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  their  own 
lutions.' — As  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  influence  of  the 
of  grain  on  the  wages  cf  labour,  and  as  there  is  at  present  no 
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mcstnt  of  uccrtiiining  the  latter  with  any  Stoxtt  or  accurscf,  we  «r 
ffhd  IP  find  tliat  ;in  ^y  and  ef&ctu4  mciiiod  liat  been  adopted  by, 
the  £bcriir-6Ubttitatc  bf  Wigifmahirc.  (tee  th«  report  lor  chu  ceua>' 
ty),  which,  tlicte  tan  lie  IiIiIl-  dmibti  ^vUl  toon  become  gtnenl, 
throughout  ScutUnd.  A  ^t^co^tl,  fnundifd  upon  tuc!i  ceiuin  tnfnr 
nuktimi,  cunnoi  but  piove  Kigtilf  interesting  ;  and  must  condMt  1^ 
M  ■nan}'  tmpurtant  result*,  thxt  ilii*  ^critlcnian  scvnu  ivcll  entitled 
tatlie  giatitude  of  the  public^  for  taking  the  lead  in  iliis  mattet^ 
M  he  hai  long  called  faith  tli.it  o(  tuch  as  have  the  tiapptncu  of  fait 
pcnoual  acquaints  nee. 

Th«  Report  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  hlei,  by  Mr  iaaf  Stmt-. 
FtSF,  is  now  at  pTei«,  and  wilt  bo  publiihed  tti  a  few  weelts.  We 
thall  take  the  eirlient  uppurtunity  of  uoucinff  thii  work  i  which,  bo^ 
frOfU  the  remote  <)luacton  (>f  that  dietriet.  vt  which  rooki  iif  oar  va&\ 
tH  |n'iib:ibly  Iinow  very  Utile,  and  the  acknowledged  abilitiet  nf  ifae 
Repnrier,  aiutt  poMcu  unusual  claim*  to  ihe  attention  of  nur  rexden. 

We  are  tJtiited  to  mcnlioii,  tliat  copies  of  an  engraving  of  the 
(jfilihr/,  wliich  ii  described  in  the  Swond  Editinn  nf  Sin  Jons  Sry- 
c'.air'*  Husljandry  of  Scotland,  Vol.  II.  Appendix,  p.  l£!:i,  inay 
t^w  be  had  by  the  puichiuen  <>i  that  wr;ri[,  on  application  to  M( 
CoNSi'AiUB  &  Co.,  the  Piiblishtif. 

SCOTLAND. 
.^itrdeeiukirc  Qfirlerlj/  Report, 
1*118  inAtr  vtd  froit  were  so  far  ecrnc  as  to  permit  thf  pIo|^ 
to  enter  (he  fidd  almut  the  25Ui  of  Match,  lincc  which  tlln^H..  _._ 
Ban  has  been  unenmmonly  favourable,  and  few  recollect  «o  mucS 
Votk  done  in  tm  short  a  space  cf  time-  The  Oat>secd  u  lUOitlxall  il(.l 
the  ground,  and  inmc  have  even  all  ihtir  Bcai  sown.  Vegetatiofi  i»  j 
nt  far  forward  as  is  uiual  at  tliis  seajoo  ;  The  earliest  sown  Qvn  aitJ 
10  broird.  and  the  Crau  han  a  I'ledi  appe;irance.  Potatoes  ftiBcredc' 
ttj  the  frod.  but  not  nearly  to  the  rxient  that  was  feared.  Tiuntff^  i 
sutTcred  tevcrely  in  lume  fields,  btit  ihis  wax  hut  in  particular  plaKV'] 
xad  not  at  all  general  in  init  courvty, ;  and,  beiuj;  a  fine  crop,  ili«f  snLJ 
scarcely  yet  fnlly  consnmed.  Fat  Cattle  and  Swioe  have  broagli^J 
hi^lier  prices  ihronj^b  the  wintef  and  spring  than  has  bcett  cntnmanj 
Ijrobtained  in  former  y?ars;  but,  owing  taUie  near  ptoipeetuf  peace  J 
a  staf^aiion  and  parl'al  decline  have  now  taken  pldce  in  Uw  catllo^ 
marW^t— the  Grass  Parks  have  been  let  at  their  former  ttnui  Gniqj 
maikeK  kept  steady  at  tlieir  former  quotatiuns,  till  affccicd  by  thftj 
late  great  and  glnrions  ncwi;  since  which,  nothing  hii;  bwn  doofyl 
iiid  only  reduced  pric<:s  offered  \  and  probably  lilticwiU  bedonefbl^j 
Aome  time.  It  is  not  for  humble  individuals  to  diicct  the  roeasutt%l 
»f  Govtrnment ;  yel  it  Kerns  but  just  and  e<iua1,  tlial  the  dlHerwiU 
<\mv:*  of  tile  commuiiity  alionld  equally  ^ih^re  ilie  protcctiaa  of  tbti 
^Qovercmetki  «h;c!i  tliey  support.  Should  the  crop  which  is  now  de-l 
|K>S)l9d  in  tbr  j^nnnd  be  sold  f<ir  no  better  pnces  than  coittd  hum 
bceo  obti!::cd  i^t  tbe  n.-cd,  a  noch  leu  t^ituiliiy  wUI  be  tnwa  b^h 
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year ; — we  cannot  continue  to  grow  grain  at  the  present  pnces.  Buc 
ic  IS  to  be  hoped  Government  will  extend  its  protection  to  us»  and 
that  we  shall  all,  manufacturers  and  farmers,  share  alike  in  the 
blessings  of  peace,  as  we  have  all  (and  the  farmers  not  least)  con- 
tributed to  the  glorious  contest  irhich  has  obtained  it,  and  renovated 
Europe.  The  piicc  of  labcar  has  been  more  than  tripled  in  the  lasf 
thirty  years,  from  all  the  necessaries  r.f  life  beiTig  raised  in  price  by^ 
the  taxes  npon  them  ;  and  it  is  but  just  and  reasonable,  that  those 
who  earn  iheir  pittance  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  should  have 
whereupon  tliey  can  live.  While  these  taxes  remain,  much  i educ- 
tion upon  the  wages  would  disable  tliem  to  live,  and  raT<:e  commv*^' 
tions  in  the  country  ;  but,  if  a  i;iir  price  is  not  obtained  for  graitr^ 
farmers  cannot  afford  any  thing  like  the  present  wages,  a  ^rcat  num- 
ber of  the  poorer  classes  will  be  deprived  of  employment,  and  wages 
must  fall  greatly.  The  effect  of  ruining  agriculture  will  be,  to  raise 
the  price  of  grain  in  a  few  years  to  as  extravagant  a  price  as  It  hun 

ever  reached. 2G.  ApriL 

y)narter/^  RepoHj'rnm  Vjjjyer  Annamhih\ 
The  imcomiiiuitly  low  prices  of  provisions,  by  enabling  f;crv3nts  to 
live  at  an  easy  rate,  and  of  courr-e  to  hire  or  not  at  pleasure,  li.i^e 
raised  the  waj^fs  considerably,  in  particular  for  fiMnalc  ^or>M:.is  i';iv 
ployed  in  husbandry.  Tliis  i'act  has  oftf.'n  occiirrt'd,  and  lius  iicr:%^i)- 
strated  the  fully  of  such  idral  nofinns  ia  rura?  :  cjfoniy*  a*  arc*,  if.  n- 
inonly  enlcit.ained  by  men  of  no  c'xpcri'.*nco.-  In  l.lJ^-  aiui  In  IbiHV 
when  vicinal  ro^e  very  high,  I  iboi-r  was  not  easily  ol-fjiiiit:.!,  .'lud  the 
price  of  it  was  uncommonly  low.  In  theo.y,  tisv*  pi  ire  uJ  lal^oai 
should  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  that  of  provi:iioii.v  ;  bin  I,  h\  prac- 
tice, it  is  found  to  be  often  in  the  ir.wri;^.  uonjiiJo-s. 

Very  low  prices  of  producv,  and  a  Ii-jL^Ii  pricv  i.if  hi);.'!*-,  nt  thel 
same  time,  are  tilings  not  very  pnirni<i  ^j^-  i'n-  tho  \.\r,^'vT-^.  r..^co:ir- 
agcd  by  the  past,  \thi:n  by  the  mi-vi.-  -.kpp.f » •ti<in  a'C  n.'».^cy  lliin^ji 
favnured  thrni,  no  rerit  cppoartfd  toolii^l>robo  ofL:vii ;  ha*  tl:c  pre- 
sent Stat*?  of  thini^«  has  rathi-r  start lod  th^in  ;  aiid  vycwy  bt.ij'n  to  vy^ 
tertain  doubts  of  thrir  being  abli*  to  go  on.  u  d  ht?  i«rte  ;•<  lo  t'i:'r 
continuinj^  to  l-.Md  th/ir  farms.  It"  iliey  cm  i:  .liniuii-  tii  »m<^lve3  i\r 
tivo  or  three  y 'irs,  it  i«  to  bo  hoped  tliat  lal}i»ir  nyiy  b  ■  n':A*i;cd  nc 
moderate  iTitr-j*,  and  that,  by  wise  io;;.iK  tions  iu  !/■  *  C  -i  i-l.v.vs.  the 
prices  and  supplies  m.ay  be  rendered  sleridy.  It  is  also  to  be  cxji.  ri» 
ed  that  farmers,  with  other  ciasse?,  will  be  relieved  ol'  the  pre;3fevir«ri 
of  income  taxes.  B»it  as  a  balance  to  these  prospects,  the  return  ol' 
tlie  banks  to  cr.sh  payments,  (as  soon  as  that  iiita^ure  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice  is  capable  of  being  cairiiMl  tlirocph),  will 
again,  of  course,  render  money  of  more  vrdus,  and  rcits  riust  be- 
come higher  in  rcal!:y,  though  nonMiia'.Iy  tiie  same,  whilo  produce 
must  continue  at  lower  nijrniral  prices. 

It  would  be  insulting  to  the  good  tense  of  the  I.e^;i«laiurc,  to  '■.ap- 
pose, that  the  fundamental  manufacture,  th.it  of  Corn,  «ahould  be  ^.i- 
crificed  to  the  Beltis:!i  and  blind  outcries  ef  men,  who  waut  only  ta 
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p'lrrlijite  rJiMp  Tirtual,  whale  vex  become  of  the  groweri  in  then 
time,  and  IjIKtIv  of  the  country.     Victual  i«  one  of  lliosr  sitlcla 
that  hsTc  rieea  m>-  oliiiDst  Ulan  any  otlter  in  moooy  price,  for 
loimFaioi-ial. 

Th«  rigours  of  wiuter  liave  done  wou<Ierl\i]ly  }Utle  htmn.  WhMf. 
appears  under  (ltd«  ur  no  dUiidvanta}re,  after  sti  Ihat  it  Iim  endsre^ 
Onlt  have  bten  gut  in  rulier  Inte,  but  in  gnod  style  ;  a»d  tnmjr  Md^ 
varieties  being  chut  sown,  a  \Mc  »ced  time  in  Il'ss  hurtful  :  the  Wan 
appean  wc-tt,  nf  siuch  fields  as  wure  ftnit  kdnq  Bariejr  mul  (ri 
•ced*  are  now  |iiittlne  in,  with  th';  crap  of  AM  Potatoes.  The 
Grns«  put  in  Im-t  fipring,  look*  uncnmmonly  well ;  and  the  — ' 
and  common  pnottircs  nppcnr  to  advantngc. 

Lambfi,  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  arc  eoinmonly  a  forlniglit  Utcr 
ibiMoof  the  Hi'Slhor  Short  uhccp  ;  but  l.hey  are  now  appearing  ab  il 
the  tht^op  Willis  t  and,  thouffh  cold,  the  prL'<!Cnt  ireaijier  in  nnt  ml' 
proptlioua,  being  dry,  and  the  dams  ha*in[>  pretty  ^ood  mitareL 

Youn^  cattle,  and  live  bIoc1(  of  all  kindi,  nrc  expected  in  ti.Q  mtr 
terially  iii  prices,  end  tliix  decline  ha*  already  begun.  Ideal  notiga* 
toay  carry  this  too  far ;  a*,  on  the  Coniiiient,  ttie  wiixtc  oTaniiDal  IH^ 
haa  been  to  great  sud  su  gcnetal,  that  vcars  muM  bo  required  in  or- 
der  (0  make  it  up.  Tlic  mnnutacturea  and  commevcc  of  iJh;  COantTf 
being  nguin  flourishing,  prices  of  live  stock  ought  not  much  tu  da* 
dine. 

The  noble  ai\d  pleasing  prnspecis  of  peace,  ou^Ix  to  excite  At 
nation  to  con^der  well  how  it  may  best  be  improved :  hoir  Ui«  kint- 
doni  shutl  moKt  advonlageauEly  Gnd  uccupntinn  and  nulMitlcnce  for  ill 
jiTowtng  population,  and  how  the  present  independence  <if  ilie  Brl* 
tiah  empire  may  be  most  certainly  and  permanently  secured. 

Sucli  vieirs  a«  these,  will  cert-iinly  occur  lo  th'>se  who  have  {aid- 
ed <ii  well  the  IiL'Ira  of  slate  :  and  they  cannot  fail  to  lead  their  al^ 
tentiiHi  towards  a  toarJ,  and  to  iiicile  them  to  the  liberal  nupport  of 
a  lusttm,  of  late  threatened  willi  proscriutinu,  lho»  of  jferKuUiiTe. 
~-26th  April. 

jli/mhiir  QujirUrlj/  Itqsort. 

A  KEKB  frost  succeeded  the  mild  thaw  of  the  2tlh  of  Saiaaeff 
vbich  swelled  the  snow,  much  to  the  huit  of  the  hiRfa  ntoor  itDCU 
till  ihcy  were  relieved  by  the  lhav»  on  the  8tli  cf  Febiuary  i  bultbc 
frost  imin  Set  in  again,  wi;h  light  r4ll»  of  snow,  almost  crery  twnf 
ty-four  hours,  till  the  middle  of  March.  Porttin-jrely,  it  wai  mild 
tlirougb  the  day,  which  in  some  measure  carried  off  the  saav,  mi 
softened  the  willicred  gniK  j  hut,  at  ihc  iast-c  time,  ticept  oeaf  tta 
shore,  no  use  cotdd  be  ciailc  of  the  plough,  and  Utile  out>doitr  mirk 
done.  The  sowing  nf  nats  did  i\ot  begin,  at  least  become  general, 
till  about  the  last  week  of  March  ;  since  tlien,  never  wo*  a  h««' 
urrrimei  the  weather  uiicommonly  finej  no  hcavyfalhof  rwni  nor 
j^ne  brotcn  day.  Never  did  tJie  grain  get  a  drier  bed  i  the  seed  wai 
jJ^L>J;  and  from  the  mildnest  of  the  weather,  I  never  saw  it  lie  i 
-«r  lime  under  ilie  clod.    Tb«  hoisei,  frota  Oicix  long  rct^  im« 
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le  order;  the  ground  being  dry,  made  thoir  draught  lighter; 
Lhe  land  fell  under  the  harrow  most  beautifullyi  and  the  seed 
well  covered  in  with  much  less  labour  than  in  common  years, 
the  sowing  in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  (where  agriculture 
iking  rapid  strides)  is  not  yet  over;  for  even  in  the  first  week 
pril,  in  some  high  grounds^  the  frost  was  not  gone.  With  the 
weather,  ^id  the  heart-cheering  news  from  every  quarter,  it 
1  not  be  said  that  the  *  ploughman  homeward  plodded  his  weary 
fi '  for  he  went  singing  along ;  and  frequently  left  his  half  dres- 
orscs,  to  run  to  the  distant  town  or  village,  and  join  in  the  general 
ated  throng.  But  amidU  all  this  happiness,  I  am  truly  sorry 
port  the  appearance  of  the  Wheat  crop.  Where  the  snow  co- 
i  it  during  the  storm,  it  was  preserved  from  the  severe  frost» 
fi  has  seldom  penetrated  deeper  than  this  year  ;  b«t  where  the 
g  wind  hired  the  field,  it  was  greatly  hurt  by  that  and  the  suc- 
ng  black  fro^t.  It  is  now  in  some  measure  recovering ;  but  ma* 
;Kls  look  like  patch-work;  and  mativ  have  been  ploughed  down 
ther  grain.  The  present  fine  weather  is  much  in  its  favour;  but 
every  appearance,  it  will  be  a  losing  crop.  The  Oats  are  plant- 
K'ell,  and  rising  with  a  fLie  spiral  blade.  The  low  price  of 
I  will  in  some  measure  retard  the  industrious  ariQ  of  the  cultt- 
r,  thougli  at  present  he  is  in  full  ardour. 

ist  crop  has  been  much  more  productive  than  expected.  At 
rnt,  there  is  a  good  stock  of  grain  in  the  county,  which  cannot  be 
at  almost  any  price.  Manufacturers  are  givin^^  such  high  wa- 
ihat  servants  can  hardly  be  got ;  and  those  that  they  employ, 
iving  upon  the  luxuries  of  life  more  than  the  necessaries.  What 
utcry  was  there,  not  long  ago,  about  die  price  of  grain  ?  but 
not  one  word  about  the  high  price  of  bugir  and  tea  ;  although 
>ound  of  sugar  c<>!>ts  as  much  as  eight  pounds  of  good  oat-meal, 
the  observation  of  foreigners,  that  by  our  wise  Corn-laws,  we 
added  wings  to  agriculture.  No  one  paid  heavier  taxes  tlian 
Armer,  or  more  cheerfully  ;  yet  our  merchants  will  not  allow  us 
lin  one  iota  by  the  cheering  prospect  f»f  the  times.  For  them, 
1  must  lie  brought  into  P.irliament,  to  stop  distillation  ;  and 
ler,  to  support  tljeir  credit ; — yet  they  have  all  joined  in  combi- 
n  against  the  phantom  of  a  Corn-Bill  {  Their  language  is*-* 
:  -us  loll  in  our  sofas,  and  whirl  in  our  carriages  ; — the  poor  ho- 
farmer  may  wade  through  his  dirty  ridges  to  the  knees,  and  to 
ruptcy  at  the  last,  for  Uij.  *  ^ 

ices  of  grain  remaired  pretty  steady  for  the  first  part  of  this 
tcr,  but  have  lately  fillen.  Wheat,  from  SSs.  to  35s.;  Oatmeal, 
Ss.  per  st(>nf  Dutch,  to  ^is.  8d. ;  Fresh  Butter,  beinp:  in  great 
md  at  a  scarce  time  of  the  year,  rose  to  i*s.  'id.  per  lib.  Tron  ci  '.?4j 
es,  but  is  now  fallen  to  Is.  8d. ;  fa!  1 -mi ikChfese,  1 3.,  for  no  tnjes- 
will  use  bkipi-milk  Cheese;  Beef,  1?.  Id,  and  Is.  2'J. ;  Mation, 
5  Ved.  9d.  tols.  all  Tron  weight;  Potatoes,  lOd.;  Biai:k  C.it- 
attd  good  Draught  Horses,  high  priceUj  from  the  buokwai;d 
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teu  of  ths  labour  in  Marcti.    Gmt  pics  were  expected  fbrhavf 

£«ei  1  but  th*  Honno  of  the  Mnir  miikcc  vrj-  !ai!,  arJ  nujcji  ra.'- 

pcfloat  by  the  dealers  i  which  U  truly    ■ 

meat  and  V.'Ool  it  ao  htKhi  and  pRStaic  m 

vawd  GraMM  are  l&-3l!t(ig  wbH,  ard  pr'-i-- 

Ibe  late  refieJiing  slitiweij  will  iecurt,  lir.U 

that  of  la»l  year,  uicceed.    Tlve  weiiilicr  wai  i;  i^  ::U  M-  '.'idi,  w^ai 

li  fell  a  heavy  niiti  fix  cighucn  lioHr^  aad  Cuinpletely  drL-ndwd  t% 

ground  •— '£6-  April. 

Ba^ihire  QKartfr'i/  litpnrt. 
Tub  weatlier,  &l  the  duto  (if  )d»t  Rrpon,  ?5Ui  of  .fanaary,  wVcft 
w»s  unccimmonly  sevrre,  cmiiixied  iinfavoorabte  foi  thr  upcraiicu 
nf  dir  field,  fiTitil  about  tli*  middle  of  Marcl; ;  the  froti  briiijt  ki  ID- 
tcnu,  thai  the  ploncb  wjs  freq-ieikily  'iiiettupted  In  the  mon  fanm^ 
able  tituaiiont ;  and  tn  Lbe  inietioT  oi  the  couuty  ihc  uld  taow  n- 
rniil.cd  an  <ib«ruetion  long  af^rlhat  period.     TJicO-ii-ierfbeotte 

■gcrf  r*l  ab"Mi  the  beginiung  of  rhe  preient  nuMiib  \  and  althao^h.  a 
♦Odd  draj  of  the  land  remained  un  (Jong  he  J  at  thai  adrnrcpd  pe- 
ticd.  the  wotk  has  gone  on  wiih  such  Jeipatrht  that  the  Oai-*ecd 
nuy  tc,  tald  in  be  now  gmttally  ov^r ;  and  »  go^d  deal  of  Barley 
lil:^ue  hu  been  put  into  ihc  fpaand.     ItidccJ,  a  finer  wium  aem 
wat  eipciienccd  by  il:e  oldnt  laiiLct  living.     UutU  Utt  alght.  i^l 
we  had  a  beary  fdll  of  rixa,  ihiie  icucefy  ha»  b<.-en  an  boitr  toil 
owiiiE  lu  the  veaihtTi  and  ilw  land  bat  been  in  ilie  bcu  mindltMi 
posunlc  (lit  receiTJii}*  the  leeO.     Rtit  favnuiriUe  a*  ihe  vrr;id>cr  ha 
been,  the  shitc  work  could  not  lu*e  htcit  ^fcimnl  a  few  ycm 
ago.  when  the  gene-DiIily  of  the  country  vi\  \n  a  diOeivat  itaie  U 
miin agr men t  from  wh^t  it  presently  is,  and  the  norViu^  unck-w 
much  inferior  to  uh^it  it  h;ji  now  ariit  id  at ;— drcnmjunees  btghlj 
giatlfyiog  to  every  observer,  and  wliirh,  eveii  In  lli*  wortt  of  Ka- 
iam,  belli  out  a  protpccc  of  the  work  being  4ccomf>liihed,  a1tbr>tigb(  I 
ro  doubt,  at  a  gioat  additional  (xpenf«  to  the  farmer.     Thil  fonni  | 
a.  iuiVing  enntrjst  with  the  r)i;inagement  practitcd  not  maof  y«n 
bick,  when  tJie  breadth  of  crop  in  a  groat  measure  drjxnded  oo  As  I 
>ea«on  being  favourable  or  tsnfavooTahtc.     Vegetation  bis  nMpri^! 
ceedcd  rapidly  ■,  bui  the  intcival  betwixt  grass  and  liimipt  »fl]  not  j 
\,i  much  fell.     SoiT)^  lrjt»of  the  be»  nintcred  Slot;  have  bren  mU' 
for  the  Kt^gltth  mat  Ice:  at  very  hish  piice*,  not  under  1 1&  per  tlone  j 
Daich,  (If  MiMje  Aroirdnpoi*),  imking  ulfwl ;  «nd  our  cnuniry  gr«-' 
ajcn  have  begun  to  buy,  not  <|uiie  in  toch  forward  cnoditioai*  but) 
alio  at  good  prices.     Our  tpiing  marketk  are  now  crowded  wiltLj 
nock  of  the  itbtivc  dcKriplion,  which  a  few  jean  ago  only  caluhltsli 
n  few  ycld  Cows  and  ban  Qooys.     Thb  ti  a  most  convLUctu^  pTOof' 
ifaat  impiovcmcnt  has  been  going  on  rapiilly,  and  farm  product  raDth! 
iocmscd.  both  in  cjllle  aitd  grain,  a*  they  mutt  go  band  in  lun<l|. 
in  a  dimict  like  this,  where  ifie  husbandry  is  of  a  mixed  nalnrM 
Vaay  inuaccei  might  be  qttotcd,  whno  (hr  piodiwe  hta  beat  d 
■-Wed  witlbt&eie  ivv  yean.    If  tfie  •-Ksn-  ni!Cgr«s;<T  impro 
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has  been  going  on  in  other  quarters,  vih\ch  may  be  presumed,  the 
country  must  be  fast  approaching  to  a  state  of  independence  on  6- 
ther  nations  for  a  supply  of  human  food.  If  any  uniowavd  circum- 
stances should  happen  to  tnakc  it  take  a  retrograde  course,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  every  well-wisher  to  the  country. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  grain  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer ; 
but  at  present  tliere  seems  to  be  no  demand  at  all,  and  prices  cannot 

be  quoted.     Beef  in  the  market  Sd.  and  S\d.  per  lib.  Dutch. 

22*  ApriL 

Berivichhira  Quart erii/  Report, 

The  severity  of  the  winter  injured  the  Common  Turnip  in  this 
county  very  materially  ;  and  we  have  had  little  of  late  to  depend  on 
excepting  the  Swedish,  wh'ch  have  not  suffered  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree. Farmers  are  therefore  led  to  appreciate  their  wrrth,  and  pro- 
bably  will  provide,  in  future,  against  the  recurrence  of  so  much  los^ 
on  the  common  turnips.  The  favourable  weather  of  late,  howcvery 
removed  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  food  for  live  stock,  as  young 
grasses  came  rapidly  forward,  and  iu  a  few  days  turnips  were  of  lit- 
tle use  for  sheep.  The  frost  has  injured  the  potatoes  very  much  ;  ia 
particular  those  in  pits,  where  the  covering  was  insufficient  to  resvil 
Its  intensity. 

The  intemperate  weather  about  the  beginning  of  this  quarter  hnsbern 
the  cause  of  little  spring  Wheat  being  sown  ;  but  we  do  not  consider 
this  of  great  consequence.  Indeed,  if  the  price  of  the  Barley  of  the 
next  crop  bear  the  same  proportion  to  Wheat  as  it  has  done*  tiiis 
season,  it  will  be  equally  profitable,  as  Sprinji:  Wheit  loo  is  often  a 
precarious  crop  with  us.  Winter  Wheats  look  uncommonly  healthy, 
and  promise  a  fair  crop.  Tlie  Oats  are  rising  very  ihick,  and  brairding 
veil. 

During  the  preceding  three  months,  Sheep  and  Cattle  have  been 
high  in  price,  but,  in  particular,  the  former.  Some  Dinmonts  of 
the  Leicester  breed,  sold  so  high  as  5/.  per  head  ;  but  ihey  are  now 
rather  upon  the  decline.  Grass  Parks  have  let  at  much  iibout  the 
vame  rent  us  last  year. 

Notv.'ithstanding  Ihc  weather  of  late  has  been  rather  unpropIt»ou3 
for  lambing,  a  Lammcrmuir  farmer  informed  me  yesterdrtv,  thai  li«5 
had  had  some  hundreds  of  ewes  Lmihed,  anr\  !iis  loss  was  not  one  in 
a  hundred.  At  MarygolJ,  three  ewes  of  the  Loicoiter  l;-eed  pro. 
duced  the  uncommon  number  of  eleven  ]:irnb.s  s^H  i^f  wliijh  are  do- 
ing well. 

The  price  of  Grain  has  kept  pretty  stend"  since  la«!t  January. 
During  February  and  March,  uTisat  v. as  fro".i  tCV?.  to  .vOr. ;  Bar- 
ley 288.  to  3:Ji. ;  Oats  *JOs.  to  '■22s.  per  boll  of  <>  Wiiichcn^^r  h:;hel?  ; 
but  within  these  three  weck^,  little  has  bofiv  o«s;>f.j;i-'d  rf  ii\  the  Ber- 
wick market.  In  this  market  to  day,  tlie  brst  prices  of  Wiica:  wa*j 
448.;  Barlev  2^is. ;  and  Oars  so  low  ;!S  ISs.  r^r  bjii,  orA  the  h!!^? 
Waa  very  dull.  13utcherMe.it,  by  r».?tail,  is  w.nrh  alvj.>t  iN^  j"-.!.**.* 
price  AS  it  vas  at  the  date  cf  my  ja:i  cv»!>jr.;vr'c-  .::r: . 


Tbc  anniTerjary  meeting  of  the  IVccdtide  Agricuitifril  Socict; 
noK  held  at  Coltlstream  on  the  1 1th  instant,  beiOj;  tlw  finii  iliov.  It 
wai  nttendeil,  as  ububJ,  by  a  vast  number  of  zentleinen'Ofiricnlturitti, 
anil  brcederc  of  stock.  Tbere  were  Bulb,  Oxen,  Cow*,  HL-ifeniad 
Shec[>i  exhibited  for  the  prcmmms,  of  very  eupurior  brtcd*«  mm!  il 
tDOst  excellent  condicion.  From  Kelloo  Mains  tiicro  aponrad  a 
Sleer  and  Qney,  a  cro»  betwixt  a  West  Ilighlnnd  bull  uic  a  Ten- 
water  coir,  bcoatiful  and  uncommonly  (at  aoimaU,  auppiWDd  U 
weigh  about  100  stones  ench  :  nliich  were  much  admirod  by  ibl 
company.  A  Dumber  ofbeautil'ul  and  jiiiwerful  Draught  aoi  Coocb* 
hor«t)»  were  also  Khowu,  I'be  new  fanning  implcinr^t*  ditidan.*^  tttt 
ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  aeverid  candidatos,  to  many  ol  wfioni 
preminms  «-cn;  awarded  ;  omonwt  which  we  observed  a  bnUoW'  ' 
beamed  plough,  cart  whecln,  antf  a  Fcufflcr,  all  mnde  uf  iron.  A  < 
Rudel  of  a  rvaping-fOAchinc  was  also  exhibited,  which  bh^wed  do  I 
small  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  maker,  who  received  a  prctniuotfor 
It.  A  machine  which  could  pcrforni  thi»  very  important  opcntiun 
in  a  caiisfactory  maimer,  wuuld  certainly  be  of  great  advantagi:  ta 
the  farmeri  but  unfortunately  this  bu  not  as  yet  a[)pcarcd. 

This  Institution  took  into  Uicir  consideration  thoexpcdiencj  of  a 
alteration  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws,  and  decliLred  that  sane  chan^* 
therein  was  requisite;  but  as  tiiey  were  not  a  uopim  Jarii,  it  woi 
drained  irrelevant  to  petition  Parliament ;  but  tlicy  recommvtidcd  to 
tb«ir  members  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  Tlie  county  Iiaa  already 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  this  important  purpose. 
The  great  and  glorious  events  which  have  recently  happened,  and 
the  neat  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  honourable  peace,  muat  cl-t*  , 
Uiinly  have  a  material  vlfeut  upon  the  turniing  ju  well  astlie  conmiLf 
ciel  inlercet;  and  that  this  iiappy  change  may  not  cmcratR  to  tlif 
diiudvmitage  of  the  former,  eviity  effort  ought  at  thia  time  to  bo  toi> 
ployed  tu^ilace  tlie  Corn-Laws  upon  n  proper  basis. — 30fA  ApriL 
DumJ'riet-ihirr  Quarter!!/  Ilreart. 

Tub  seed  season  has  proved  highly  lavourable  ;  and  although  iow< 
inir,  on  account  of  the  long  continuance  of  llie  xtortii,  »-a*  doi  gene* 
r^ly  bejfun  before  tlie  last  days  ot*  March,  yet  the  brairds  aw  now 
booking  green  and  luxuriant.  Probably  the  j^eiI  seldom  vogeiainl ' 
quicker  than  in  the  present  year;  and  indeed  nothing  eltc  could  be 
expected  tVom  the  warmth  and  moittnrc  of  the  weather.  The  au- 
tumn and  winter  inwn  wheats  also,  which  appeared  to  lictly  and 
yellow  in  the  beginning  of  March,  are  now  healthy  and  vigorout. 
The  foang  clovers  and  paicure  have  the  same  forward  and  coed  ap- 
pearance. We  ha>e  the  tes«  reason  to  dread  a  check  lo  uiia  rariy 
apricg,  from  die  recollection  of  the  severity  and  lengih  of  frmt  ia 
winter. 

Planting  I'otatoci  is  now  the  business  of  the  day  j  and  tbcio^b  iha 
showery  weaihet  prevailing  at  present  is  unfavouralile,  jet  a«  ilje 
xeason  it  not  far  goner  we  hope  to  get  iJiia  ( (o  us}  imporunt  on 
tion  concluded  lii  good  time.  "^ 


uuttoptn^j 
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The  grassy  state  of  the  mountain  pastures  must  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  storemaster*  whose  flocks  are  now  dropping  lamb- 

The  lancHiolders  of  this  county  have,  in  common  with  others^ 
given  their  voice  for  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  our  Members  in  Parliament  may  exert  themselves  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  procure  the  desired  object.  The  grand 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place  on  the  Continent  are  of  so  joy« 
ful  and  exulting  a  nature,  that  they  do  not  allow  us  as  yet  coolly 
to  calculate  the  probable  consequences  on  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce.  But,  however  that  may  be,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  er- 
ror in  the  idea  of  the  mercantile  class,  by  which  they  infer  that  cheap 
work  is  the  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  bread.  We  find  it  the 
reverse.  'Inhere  is  not  an  instance  of  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price 
of  corn,  such  as  we  have  at  present,  but  wages  are  increased.  It 
holds  so  now.  Labour  of  all  kinds  is  higher  than  has  been  remem« 
bered.  The  demand  for  it  may  in  some  degree  be  the  cause  (  but 
the  chief  one  certainly  is  the  facility  with  which  the  workman  pro* 
cures  his  bread  and  potatoes.  There  may  be  instances  of  frugal,  in« 
dusttious  people,  who  will  work  to  get  rich  ;  but  for  one  c?  these 
in  the  class  of  operative  and  labouring  people,  there  are  three  who 
will  dissipate  the  overplus  of  their  time  and  money  beyond  what  is 
required  for  their  support. 

The  Annandale  Canal,  respecting  which  so  much  was  said,  has 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  estimated  expense  having,  as  it  is  re- 
ported, been  so  much  above  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  interested* 
that,  they  at  once  gave  up  every  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Upper  Annandale  Agricultural  Society *s  meeting  at  Locker* 
bie,  in  February,  was  numerously  attended.  The  premium  for  the 
best  fed.  Mutton  of  the  BUck-iaced,  South  Down,  or  Cheviot  breeds, 
was  gained  by  Mr  Douglas  of  Lockerbie,  who  showed,  in  great 
perfection,  a  weddcr  rising  two  years  old,  (4f  the  mixed  South-dowa 
and  Cheviot  breed. 

There  was  also  a  small  premium  for  the  best  fed  pork  at  the  ear« 
liest  age.  The  animal  of  this  kind  found  to-  be  the  best  was  onl/ 
dght  and  a  half  months  old,  and  weighed  20  stone  1 1  lib. 

The  prices  c.f  Corn  lately  were.  Wheat  8s,  (>d«  to  Oa. ;  Barley 
4s.  8d.  ;  and  Potato  Oats  3s.  6 J.  per  Winchester  bushel.  At  pre- 
sent  the  corn-dealers  will  scarcely  buy  at  any  piPSce. 

Butcher  meat  has  sold  urci'nimonly  high  through  the  season. 
Good  Beef  and  Mutton  are  selling  at  9d.  per  lib. 

Pork  has  also  given  good  prices ;  having  for  a  time  past  sold  for 
10s.  and  10b.  SJ.  per  stone  ol  H  lib.  As  tiiere  is  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  this  article  fed  in  the  county,  a  deal  o^  money  has 
'been  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  smaller  f^trmers.  1 1  must,  iiowcver, 
be  added,  that  si.ice  the  immediate  certain  prospect  of  peace,  it  has 
fallen  in. value  ne.ir  50  per  cent — 2S.  April. 

Flfcshirc  {hiaricilij  lii'part. 

TiiJB  long  continuance  of  severe  frost,  with  deep  snow,  necessarDy 
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iftariJcil  cilU^o :  The  Bp>rti'<t  at  Un  itl  b,  niDd  *nid  favaunible,  but 
tho  utmost  efforts  ol'tlic  rurmer,  in  preparing  kix  land  Tar  the  iopd; 
rould  not  enuble  him  lu  finish  Gowiog  Oat*  even  iit  tbii  ^«tc ;  w)  that 
ulthough  lIiQ  Hi^aioa  hit  beun  ih  gther  mp'.'Ctii  prnniliniu,  siill  it  inni^ 
bf  cAiiHilercd  m.liitiM  A  QonsiderRble  quantity  nf  Bnrltv  it  iWiiljr 
■own  huwci-rr,  but  chipfly  where  the  sefoj-furrow  had  been  given  bo* 
Itins  tlic  ctimniLticiKni.'iit  nf  the  fttorm. 

In  no  Ncaiton,  for  yearx  past,  hof.  the  groiint)  h^rn  matz  csitily  hkt* 
toveA:  niucti  woik  hn»  tlnrn'loi'c  b«en  dnn^  in  aToi^sbonttruej  and 
the  Ofttn  tiri^t  sown,  and  tlie  \Vhoat  untverssily.  have  at  ihts  dnte  « 
tnast  I'avou ruble  Appcamncc.  If  the  weuth^r  conlinue  dry  luid  modc^ 
ratcf;  warm,  it  luaj  be  hoped  that  the  cnsuTnit  crop  niay  not  vrt  bi 
«  late  one,  und  even  e<j\ially  ubundaot  a«  the  Ijtut,  ivluub  ni<w,  (ia>t  jill 
doubt,  fflBV  be  coiujdertd  ay  grcu^ly  obuve  an  averuj^e,  the  tjiuKty  of 
oil  lortg  o^  \ctnia  being  much  ■upcriot'  to  ony  thing  we  havr  ««cn  tq 
tills  county  I'ur  many  yearit,  and  the  <]URiitity  ntnro  tliun  equal  lO'lht 
GontumpCton.  Thu  pricca  continue  to  limk  dovrn ;  and  a  ntai;iict  it 
not  eaaily  found,  vnlcM  at  a  further  reduction  in  \a\vv,  week  nfUr 
week  i  which -however  does  not  command  a  brisk  fiale.  and  ti<vt>r  cod, 
while  the  qoaotity  brouf;ht  funr&rd  greatly  cxceecLn  tlic  demand, 
trhieh  this  yaar  it  certninlr  A(vei. 

The  unexpected,  bul  p!rtnf.ing  prospect  of  a  rrvJT*)  of  conunerc* 
and  ni.inufnctujcs,  fnun  ihe  fiiiiibiistimcnt  of  pew*,  now  nlmovt  ccr- 
laht,  it  \»  tn  be  hopi-d,  may  inerca*c  the  Hcinsnil,  nnd  iumihh  a  better 
market  for  victual.  'I'hc  critical  mitracnt  t«  prrhap«  arrived,  for  |]ia 
wisdom  of  the  Legislature  inierlvrinj;,  by  same  judicioiu  plan,  tu  en- 


CouTDgC  the  fanner  to  continue  sod  incre«K)  his  exertions  in  raiiiiw 
a  Buperabundnnce  of  food  to  mpply  an  incrcatinjc  populutlon,  whJcS 
cannot  poshibly  be  donti  by  imnortalion  from  foreign  tountrtci,  with* 
out  K'vtnjt  a  morlnJ  Blab  to  ngnrnltural  ttxortion  (  und  tho  camo  Hue- 
luatton  of  Tiry  high  ond  very  low  pricvi«,  atreuly  experienced,  ill 
ycnr«  pa>t,  lo  be  extremely  detrimoiUtil  to  the  public  interest.  If 
Importation  n  aguix  reported  to,  which  the  petitions  of  the  nunuiiM:- 
fcircrs  pray  for,  while  a  market,  at  price*  too  low  to  enaWo  the  Cw- 
nier  to  live,  cannot  be  procured,  nolliing  could  be  more  fauL 

Did  not  Bonaparte,  and  \\\i  coadjutor  MaddiKon,  reoton  in  ths 
nmc  way  witit  the  prcieni  petKionerji  for  an  itnportnlion  of  grain '; 
'  when,  by  shutting  the  ports  of  ihc  world,  thev  made  importation  im- 
possible, and  meant  to  (Starve  etir  artiinnv,  and  Immtile  lh(r  nation  tnts 
■ubmission  >  But  the  moment  they  made  it  impossible,  thry  secured 
the  British  farmer  a  market  for  any  ((nanliiy:  and  he  showed  he  could 
not  only  raise  enough,  but  even  more  grain  tlian  equal  to  the  c<m> 
aunipdun,  year  nAcr  yeiir,  nnd  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  Thin 
cxpertmenl  wnii  forced  upon  us  by  our  murul  fue.  Our  frienda  vrould 
never  have  believed  ihc  linppy  result,  uiileis  taught  by  experienc4% 
viz,  that  tlio  United  Kingfdoui,  properly  cultivated,  e.ould  supply  tunc 
;hird  more  population,  witliout  impoitin);  one  boll  from  any  nalxm  04 
ilic  glfrftc-— £5.  AptU.  ''" 
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Forfarshire  Quarterijf  Report, 

Last  winter  has  been  distinguished,  above  most  others  here  re» 
membered,  by  its  uncommon  scwerity  and  duration.  Excepting  ia 
some  favourable  spots  near  the  sea- coasts,  ploughs  could  hardly  stir^ 
from  about  Christmas  until  at\er  the  middle  of  March.  About  the 
middle  of  February  there  was  a  sudden  thaw,  without  much  raia» 
which,  by  melting  the  snow,  swelled  the  rivers,  and  inundated  haugh 
grounds,  together  with  some  spinning-mills  upon  their  banks.  The 
mischief  dune  in  this  way  was,  however,  not  found  to  be  so  great  as 
was  at  first  reported,  nor  as  it  would  Imve  been,  hud  cither  heavy 
rain  or  boisterous  wind  acconipapied  the  thaw.  With  the  month  of 
March  intense  frost  again  set  in,  accompanied  with  snow,'  which  feU 
almost  every  day  until  ai\er  the  middle  of  that  month ;  and  the  snow 
was  much  deeper  in  this  county  during  the  first  half  of  March,  thaa 
it  had  been  any  time  during  the  preceiling  winter. 

Towards  the  end  of  IMarch,  the  weathor  became  favourable  for 
ploughing.  ITie  two  first  weeks  of  April  were  dry,  and  much  seed 
w;^  inserted.  Snice  that  time  we  have  had  frequent  and  heavy  show* 
crs,  which  have  much  retarded  the  seeding  process,  and  prevented 
inucli  that  has  been  sown  from  being  properly  harrowed.  Much 
seed  yet  remains  to  be  inserted ;  and  very  few  of  the  potatoes  are 
Tct  plrinted  :  Nor  lias  the  season  been  favourable  for  stirring  the  fal« 
J/>v\'s,  and  preparing  the  land  for  turnips  and  other  cleaning  cropi. 
I'pon  the  whole,  this  may  be  quoted  as  a  very  late  seed-time,  which, 
in  this  high  latitude,  is  alw.iys  nn  unihv ourable  omen  to  the  future 
crop. 

I'lic  young  Wheats  and  sown  Grasses  are  looking  rem arkab!}' well, 
havir;;;  boL-n  sheltered  from  the  severity  of  the  frost  by  a  deep  cover- 
ing of  snow.  A  Imost  all  the  turnips  wliich  remained  upon  the  ground 
after  tlie  first  week  of  January,  have  been  total Iv  iost.  From  this 
muit  be  excepted  the  Swcdi^-h  Turrips,  and  fi  very  sr.iall  proportion 
of  tho  Yellow  T'lmii^s,  which  stiil  cwninue  eJiblo.  Miiny  cows  and 
Ci'ilvcs  h.ve  (liod,  whfdi  son:'e  iiscv'he  to  the  wse  of  turnips  destroyed 
by  tlie  \\^',s\,  'i.'rri»*l:as  also  *pf.'jn  a  I'OMsidirviblc  loss  of  sheep,  and 
of  a  still  gve^t-T  proportion  uf  la.iib*  iii  Hid  i>r:impian  and  other 
sh':;*n-d:=r:i-i'.:is. 

\vc  a'o  nl!  -o  mr.ch  fired  with  en'Jnuja^m  ai  ir^e  putting  down  ef 
the  vrr.  t  roni  M".  !c.=s  lynnrnv  t^:«t  cvor  scounje-l  the  human  race. 
avd  i'/"  Fc'-i'T  'i')  "^f  i.'^vriil  p^^'O; -^nu'iit,  wirh  t?ie  unanimous  con- 
»ciil  of  ;1.'  "T  .  "•■t  nv:?i-.»ns  in  J. 'j.wc:  ti^mJhcr  wiih  the  prospect  of 
a  K*ri';  :  d  •;■  \r.\\^  p-ncj*  ?»^  l'rii..)ii»,  t^.-it  v.i;:»ketB  both  for  graia 
and  ii%  .'  ^r^.i:  la.e  '"veil:-'  rv-ii;  di'Il  than  oit Iter  the  great  abund« 
ar.-^e  c/  .  j  1 '.-%  v.?  :'■:  -i?*"^]'.  •  \  uf  -he  firt^r-:  nop,  appear  lo  war- 
rant. i.'W:  ..-.vh;  p:  j.s  ■.. :  c':,»  ?iSll,  :w  .' -.Mi'^k  at  Candlcmas  last^ 
here  f-.l;.  •.--/*" ;':^^,  \y\  \uA\y  1/.  \i>. -J  ^ — Harley,  1/.  Il8.4d.— 
Chcj-ur,  {;.  -.x-.i-vved  I'-j',  I'.  0-.  1  -.1.— i'otato  Oats,  J/.  Is.  7d.— 
CoHMnj,.  Ji-.i,  li.1.  i.':.  —  l.)i.**.}ca!,  i(.  w-..  Jd. — Ptos  and  Bcanf, 
1/.  Id. 
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Prices  at  Dundee,  April  20th. — Wheat,  per  boll,  S28.  to  S4s.— 
Barley,  28s.  to  30s. — Oats,  Poiatoy  ^Os.  to  22s. — Ditto,  common^ 
188.  to  i9s. — Peas  and  Beans,  19s.  to  20s. llctail  prices — Oat- 
meal, per  peck,  Is.  4d. — Barley  and  Peas,  ditto.  Is. — Potatoes, 
9d.  to  Is. — Beef,  per  lib,  Amsterdam,  8d.  to  9d. — Mutton,  7d.  to  8d. 
—Veal,  7d.  to  8d. — Pork,  7d. — Butter,  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd — Eggs^ 
per  dozen,  9d. — Quartern  Loaf,  Jinej  9d.  to  lOd. 

Fat  cattle  still  maintain  their  prices,  owing  to  their  scarcity,  oc* 
casioned  by  the  great  destruction  of  turnips  last  winter.  Lean  stock 
is  on  the  decline,  as  the  demand  for  butcher  meat  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war,  is  likely  to  be  much 

diminished 2S/A  ApriL 

Letter Jrom  the  Eastern  District  <tf  Forfarshire^  28.  April. 

From  the  23d  December  till  the  last  ten  days  of  March,  there  was 
little  ploughing  in  this  district ;  but  from  the  frost  and  snow  going  off 
without  much  rain,  the  farmer  who  had  Beans  and  Peas  to  sow%  lost 
no  time  in  putting  tliem  into  the  ground ;  and  a  few  Oats  were  sown 
the  first  week  of  April,  but  sowing  did  not  become  general  till  the 
11th  and  12th.  Fur  the  five  or  six  days  following,  the  land  was  in 
good  condition  for  working;  but  since,  we  have  had  frequent  show- 
ers, wliich  has  greatly  retarded  the- Oat  seed,  and  in  several  situa- 
tions it  was  only  finished  witliin  these  few  days.  Several  fields  of 
Barley  are  sown,  and  the  sowing  of  this  grain  will  be  general  next 
week.  In  the  mean  time,  Potatoe  planting  is  carrying  forward ;  and 
it  appears  the  usual  quantity  of  ground  will  be  occupied  by  that 
root.  The  young  Wheats  look  well  for  the  season;  and  not  for  these 
many  years  past  have  there  been  fewer  of  the  plants  thrown  out  by 
spring  frosts,  &c.  &c.  The  young  clovers  also  look  well ;  but  in  ge- 
xieral  there  is  a  want  of  a  due  proportion  c^  rye-grass.  During  the 
quarter,  till  Uie  news  of  tlie  Allies  entering  Paris  arrived,  the  prices 
cf  grain  kept  very  ste;idy :  Wheat  might  be  rated  from  S3s.  6d.  to 
S6s  ;  Barley  30s.  to  3 1  s.  6d. ;  Bear  27s.  to  29s. ;  Potato  Oats  21s.  to 
22s. ;  Common  and  Early '1 8s.  to  20s. ;  Beans  20s.  But  since,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  market  for  any  kir.d  of  grain  but  what  has  been 
required  for  immediate  use.  In  Brechin,  on  Tuesday,  some  parceU 
of  meal  were  bought  at  19s.  9d.,  and  in  retail  it  is  selling  at  Is.  4d. 
per  peck.  The  prices  of  Fat  Cattle  have  been,  through  the  season, 
from  10s.  to  lis.,  and  some  prime  fat  12s.  per  stone,  sinking  offaL 
What  winterers  were  sold  early  in  condition,  would  leave  for  their 
keep  50s.  to  60s. ; .  but  the  number  sold  has  been  fewer  than  usual, 
owing  partly  to  the  want  of  demand,  and  partly  to  the  want  of 
condition,  many  having  received  little  benefit  from  the  turnips  be- 
ing in  a  frozen  state ;  in  many  fields  not  one  turnip  in  twenty  was 
sound,  even  Yellow  and  Swedish  did  not  escape  unhurt.  The  Globe 
turnip  stood  it  worst  of  any  of  the  species.  The  abundant  crop  of 
potatoes  has  been  found  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  cattle.  Since 
the  turnips  were  eat  up,  a  good  deal  has  \ikcwise  been  eat  by  hor&esp 
wliich  are  found  to  thrive  well  on  them^  particularly  when 

iled  or  steamed* 
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The  spring  markets  for  horses  have  not  been  frequented  by  the 
usual  number  of  South-country  dealers;  and  horses  have  been  rather 
cheaper  than  in  June  last.  The  severe  frosts  and  snows  have  occa- 
sioned little  loss  amongst  the  winterine;  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  \rhat 
were  put  on  turnips  throve  well,  for  'Which,  when  fat,  there  has  beeil 
a  good  demand  at  8d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  sinking  offal.  The  grass  fields 
let  for  this  season,  have  suffered  a  depression  of  from  5s.  to  10s.  pef 
acre :  the  fall  commenced  before  "the  pacific  news  arrived,  and  hal 
continued  for  such  as  have  been  let  since. 

On  the  28 di  March,  the  greater  part  of  the  proprietors,  and  a 
number  of  the  farmers  of  this  district  assembled  at  Brechin,  to  form^ 
tinder  the  patronage  of  the  Honourable  William  Maule  of  Panmurei 
M.  P.  an  Agricultural  Association,  to  continue  during  die  three  fol^ 
lowing  years,  when  nearly  200/. 'were  subscribed,  to  be  paid  annually, 
to  enable  the  Society  to  bestow  prizes  for  the  best  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  must  approved  implements  of  husbandry :  Tlie 
show  to  take  place  at  Brechin  in  August  next.  After  chusing  a 
Committee,  and  settling  some  forms  and  regulations  of  the  Society^ 
about  60  members  dined  together  in  Anderson's  Inn,  Mr  Maule  in  the 
chair*  After  drinking  prosperity  to  the  Society,  with  a  variety  of  ex^ 
celleut  appropriate  toasts,  the  evening  concluded  with  the  greatest 
hilarity. 

Letter  Jrom  Glasgam,  SOth  ApriL 

*  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  we  had  a  few  days  of  sun- 
sliine,  which  were  severally  succeeded  by  frosty  nights  :  This  caused 
many  of  the  young  Wheats  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground,  and 
gave  the  whole  a  very  languid  and  sickly  appearance.  No  sooner 
had  they  recovered  their  growth,  and  assumed  such  a  lively  com* 
plexion  as  gave  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  still  do  well,  than 
they  were  again  put  back  by  the  rain,  which  has  continued  for  these 
last  two  weeks.  They  have  at  present  a  very  melancholy  appear* 
ance  ;  being  extremely  thin,  of  a  sickly  colour,  and  exhibiting  all 
tlie  prognostics  of  a  very  poor  crop.  In  some  fields  this  grain  died 
so  much  away,  that  the  farmers  thought  it  prudent  to  sow  them 
over  with  Oats  or  Barley.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Wheat  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  which,  owing  to  Uie  early  and 
favourable  seed-time,  was  expected  to  be  uncommonly  abundant^ 
will  turn  out  by  far  the  worst  of  any  we  have  had  for  many  years, 

^  The  failure  which  has  tak^'U  place  in  this  crop  is  generally  aC« 
tributed  to  the  alternation  of  frost  and  sunshine  which*  it  experienced 
about  the  end  of  March,  or  to  the  rain  which  fell  shortly  after.  But 
as  shining  days,  followed  by  frosty  nights,  as  well  as  rainy  weather, 
frequently  occur  during  the  spring  moiitlis,  without  occasioning  any 
material  injury  to  the  Wheat  crop,  we  have  just  grounds  to  suspect^ 
that  the  violent  frost  with  which  we  were  visited  from  the  beginning 
of  January  till  near  the  end  of  the  following  month,  has  contributed 
snore  tlian  alfy  thing  else  to  iu  present  backward  appearance  ;  espe- 
cially when  we  cousideri  that  the  snoW|  ia  few  places  of  thi^  neigh- 
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bourhnoil,  was  diicji  c.i'-iin!i  t.>  defend  it  from  the  influence  of  a  frost 
go  inirriiie  aik\  lour  ro»:ii>  uov^. 

•  Oats  wcie  sown  uiilcr  ti;c  most  favoiiraMc  circumstances,  and 
have  a  vory  hcai'hy  aiiJ.  prorrjisln;^  :ippcaikncc.  The  present  wcc 
weather  has  interrupted  the  pl-i'^iiii;:^  c^f  Potatoes ;  but  as  the  season 
is  not  far  advanced,  it  is  ir^  liv  livy'd  lAia  a  tUvoiirable  opportunity 
vill  soon  occur  for  t})is  pr:nKi«c*.  Ti:e  Paslvire  and  sown  Grasses 
never  looked  bcitcr  ai  thK  i^etiod  ol*  the  season  ;  and  provided  we 
have  warm  dry  wr.itli'"  -•  -.ilitr  mkJj  a  q.ia'iUly  of  moisture,  we  may 
look  forward  to  ^leai  xbura'ance  b«>!h  of  Hhv  and  Pasture.  Greater 
preparation  is  makinv.;  fov  i>ailcy  rh«s  sprint^,  than  has  been  for  some 
years  past.  This,  no  doi.br*  is  ov.'i:ig  to  i!ie  ready  sale  which  that 
article  met  withy  and  the  fair  price  which  ii  bi ought  during  winter. 

^  Ever  since  our  navigation  ceased  to  be  interrupted  by  the  frosti 
•ur  market  has  been  abundantly  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  grain. 
The  granaries  are  completely  tilled  ;  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  vessels  loaded  with  corn  can  be  got  discharged^  for  want 
of  store- room.  Owing  to  these  abundai.t  supplies,  along  with  the 
unexpected,  thout^^h  long  wished-for,  changes  that  have  recently  tak< 
en  place  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  prices  of  grain  of  every 
description  have  considerably  declined  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  continue  low  for  some  months,  unless  afTected  by  some  unfore« 
seen  event.  Wheat  30s.  to  35s. ;  Barley  28s.  to  S2s. ;  Oats  18s.  to 
24s.;  Bvans  and  Peas  20s.  to  fitrs. ;  Oauneal  22s.  to  24s.  These 
prices  are  merely  nominal,  as  there  is  almost  notliing  doing  in  the 
market. 

*  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  like  manv  other  societies  in  this 
city,  have  unanimously  resolved  t,)  petition  Paillament  against  any 
alteration  in  the  Corn- Laws.  Many  of  these  petitiims,  which  have 
appeared  in  th.e  public  papers,  c-i:W  se^-m  to  show  the  narrow  views 
and  erroneous  notions  of  their  an:): i^rs,  and  their  pn.iound  it^norance 
of  the  many  inccnttstable  advantar.c  i  resulting  from  a  wcil  regulatc^d 
system  of  Corn-Laws.  Thiit  tho  ccnr.merci.il  a.id  man«racrining  in- 
tovesii  should  cry  out  :i;»aitist  ar.y  procection  or  sunport  r.^Torded  by 
the  Ltvrislature  to  the  agricuUuris:,  is  highly  unjus:  and  hn-.wlitic. 
Ti»  support  and  encourage  comiaerje  and  minulactvres  u:  the  ex- 
pense of  agriculture,  is  just  attempting  to  lal.-e  hi?;hcr  the  supcr- 
8triiclnre  of  national  prosperity,  while,  at  the  san;  tin^e.  you  are 
wcakv?i)ing  and  impairing  its  fv.u.idation.  The  ch'cf  object  cf  the 
fiameis  of  the  Corn  Bill  i:n'?':c?Jonably  wis.  to  produce  a  certain 
<jionlity  of  grain  in  the  councry,  and  not  to  z-xhi  Co^v\  to  any  certain 
pjire,  as  is  commonly  htlicveJ. ;  and  ummj  .igrlcukuro  carried  to  such 
«  pitch  of  improvement  i^  v/ould  enaSlL'  tfiis  coiir.try  to  subsist  itself, 
1 »  t  only  in  f;ivour;tb!o  ser.^.T.s,  ;^[or  i!5U.t,  i*  h  v.cll  kr.own,  though 
<li-.L.fhcved  by  the  prejuciicj-  vulg-.r,  it  car.  dr^  ;urcady},  but  even 
wl.L'n  there  lii;p;v:ns  to  be  a  general  dcililcu..!:':!  in  tl:c  crop,  it  is  ab- 
ii!sjat:iiy  evKJn;'.,  I  hat  the  prce^  c!  yj:\r\  va  uld  li'e  or  fall  accord- 
fi^.g  to  the  price  vi  iAbuv^*,  uv  th.'  \-Ji'}2  of   »:.'jri..y  ;.i  the  kingdom- 
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To  bring  agriculture  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  to  render  the 
nation  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  ought  to  be  the  unremitting 
endeavour  of  all  our  statesTnen,  and  die  earnest  wibh  of  every  one 
who  it  anxious  for  the  prosper  ity  of  his  country  ;  and  surely,  to  ren* 
der  Great  Britain  as  independent  of  foreign  assistance  as  she  is  im- 
pregnable to  foreign  power*  would  be  to  raise  her  to  a  very  proud 
eminence*  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  her  happiness  and  trap* 
quillity.  Let  those  who  are-  endeavouiing  to  prevent  any  alteration 
in  the  Corn-Laws  consider  that  agricuUure  is  the  only  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  the  independence  of  this  country  on  other  nations  can 
be  built ;  and  that  agriculture  must  inevitably  languish*  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  husbandry  be  relinquished  for  the  less  laborious,  and 
more  lucrative  .employments  of  trade  and  commerce,  unless  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature. ' 

Inverr.csS'shire  Q^tarterl^  KcporL 

Last  Report  left  the  country  covered  over  with  a  close  storm. 
Although  the  snow  was  not  deep  on  the  ground,  the  frost  was  in* 
tense,  and  of  long  duration  ;  but,  fortunately,  there  was  no  drifting 
of  snow,  either  to  stop  the  roads,  or  to  do  any  damage  among  the 
sheep  by  smothering.  From  the  firsit  of  January  to  the  2Ad  Febru- 
ary, there  was  not  a  plough  yoked,  nor  any  kind  of  tield-Iahour  per- 
formed, but  carting  dung  to  the  field.  The  weather  was  cold,  at** 
tended  with  frost,  until  the  first  of  April,  wlicn  it  changed,  and 
has  continued  mild  ever  since ;  and,  except  in  the  bcp;inning  of 
this  week',  there  has  not  been  a  drop  of  rstxix  to  rctkrd  a  single 
hour's  work.  The  weather  has  again  cleared  up,  and  the  luhour  of 
the  field  is  going  on  with  spirit.  Oat-f:ecd  commenced  about  the 
15th  of  March;  and  was  dons'  in  the  Low  country  i)y  the  end  oi'  the 
month,  and  in  the  High  lands  about  two  weeks  later.  The  Barley 
seed  is  in  a  forward  state,  a  ^rcutor  extent  of  th'it  grain  being  sown 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  dull  sale  oi'  the  Wheat ;  and  the  Uariey  being 
all  consumed  in  the  counfv,  has  chan?ed  the  system  verv  much 
from  ^\lleat  to  Barley.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  arc  very  dull. 
Barley  from  30s.  to  40s. ;  Oats  24s.  to  30s. ;  Wheat  SOs.  to  :^5s. 
Turnip-fed  cattle,  early  sold,  paid  remarkably  well ;  but  little  or  no 
demand  for  young  stock.  The  Turnip  were  very  much  destroyed 
by  the  frost,  which  lately  threw  a  larger  supply  of  cattle  into  the 
market  tJian  there  was  a  demand  for  ;  and  pricts  appear  at  present 
on  the  decline.  The  young  Clovers  look  remarkably  fresh  and  heal- 
thy. Pastures  are  rather  later  than  usual ;  but  if  the  present  favour- 
able weather  continue  for  some  time,  the  spring  labour  will  !>• 
brought  to  a  conclusion  under  circuui&tancesi  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  fanner. — 26th  ApHL 

Kincardineshire  Quarterlj/  Report, 

Th3  fears  entertained  respuctmg  the  fate  of  the  Turnip  crop, 
have  unfortunately  turned  out  to  have  been  ioo  well  grounded  ;  as 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  failure  of  this  valuable  root  exceeds 
that  of  any  foriucr  year  since  its  iutioduction  into  the  county.    The 
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Tctlnw  arrfl  Swedi»h  are  tlio  only  varieties  that  wlttisiond  llie  rava^ 
of  iha  winter  ;  but  ndlJier  of  these  are  giown  lo  enit  extent  ben^ 
■s  they  frt^quently  prove  ( parti cul arty  the  latter)  but  a  light  cna, 
and  arc  Blways  liable  to  be,  and  otleQ  arc,  mui'Ii  ilRxErnyrd  by  bartu 
But  these  varietiea,  where  the  grouud  suit*  them,  arc  assuredly  tlw 
most  a(Ivantagi;ous  for  ^'''"^  feeding,  aiid  nught  in  all  eucfa  c«hs  ta 
hAvo  the  preference,  Tlie  Wlieats  have  this  year  been  ta  docely 
nipped  by  the  winter  frosts,  lliat  it  was  not  until  Shout  the  ith  in* 
Slant,  when  spring  arrived,  that  these  bcj^n  to  Venavuic.  Rut  H 
there  have  been  no  nigAt-Vroit»  since,  it  is  cspeuted  that  very  little 
is  thrown  out,  and  tbui,  although  nut  forw&fd,  tliey  n)i|y  looo  afr 
mime  a  decent  appuaranee. 

The  Oat-seed  became  pretty  general  about  three  weeks  ago ;  axtif 
for  the  first  ten  or  twelvu  d\vit,  iJic  weather  proved  singuhrlylW' 
vourablc  to  it,  while  it  was  no  less  so  to  vegetation  ;  conacqueoUy,  x 
great  part  of  the  lea  fiirrow  was  sown  and  harrowed  during  tliiit  pe- 
riod in  the  most  jatisfactory  manner ;  and,  cooKidering  the  quality  of 
the  seed,  a  close  braird  may  be  expected  to  follow.  But  ever  sine* 
the  17th,  the  weather  has  been  ineon#tant)  and  not  many  duys  iiave 
elapsed  without  more  or  ksx  ruin,  wliieh  ha^  oltener  liian  oncx  reu> 
dered  the  fields  unworkable,  and  retarded  the  Oat-seed  very  mucli. 
To-day  it  rains  heavilj/,  and  field  work  is,  in  consequenoe,  entlrejy 
■nspcnded — a  most  discouraging  prospect  indeed  at  thii  seafon  m 
the  3'ear.  Tlie  new-ploughed  land  is  drenched  to  the  very  boitotn  t 
and  sopie  time  must  of  uecessity  elapse  before  there  can  bu  any  tnorv 
•owing  or  harrowing ;  and  this  will  be  a  mMii]  of  throwing  ibin|p  a- 
gain,in  the  rear.  There  is  some  barley  sown  ;  but  the  <juani!iy,  U 
yet,  is  very  trifling ;  and  the  Potatoes,  in  almost  every  case,  atilt  rr« 
main  in  the  house.  The  stark-yards  have  stood  out  rather  b«ttcf 
than  was  expected,  and  no  scarcity  of  fodder  has  been  felt ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  there  will  be  a  Kuflrcfency  of 
grain  fur  the  supply  both  of  man  and  beast,  until  die  arrival  of  aa. 
other  crop,  and  perhaps  a  remnant  for  exportation.  Itoth  Cats  aiii 
Barley  have  turned  out  reninrknhly  well  in  proportion  to  their  bulk 
in  the  stack,  and  tlie  quality  has  stldoni  been  better  :  but  ihtuw  wtiii 
depend  chiefly  on  Wheat,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  striking;  a  b«Lnc« 
betwixt  their  sales  and  expenditure,  owing  to  the  luwneis  of  tliit 
grain,  even  although  the  crop  was  hy  no  means  a  had  onv. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  without  exception,  have  contl* 
nucd  with  little  alteration  for  these  two  or  three  monihi.  Nor  II 
there  any  material  difTcrencc  ui  the  rate  of  wages  since  last  state* 
nient. 

Hill  sheep  were  a  good  deal  pinched  through  tlic  winter ;  and 
come  have  falleik  merely  through  want  of  Kustenance.  I'ho  dcinand 
for  bluck  cattle  has  rather  fallen  oif;  and  grass  parkn  have  nmtcd 

lower  tiian  for  these  two  or  three  jTors  past S8ift  /Ipril. 

QHirtefti/  Ilepftrtjur  the  Stmarlrif  nf  Kii hiidbright. 

Taxniga  of  winter,  which  bad  beta  severe,  alnuwt  witJtout  «■ 
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,  did  not  soon  terminate ;  but  as  the  i^easoD  advanced,  it  ^ad'iolljT 
iicd  a  Diilder  aspect.  A  second  fall  of  snow  quickly  succeeded  to 
nodcrate  weather  which  had  taken  place  at  the  date  of  our  last. 
,  however,  though  of  considerable  depth,  did  not  remain  long  ; 
its  dissolution  was  neither  accompanied,  nor  fillowed,  a-^  com* 
ly  liappcn?,  by  stormy  winds  or  copious  raiMs  :  Nevertheless,  al- 
ite  frii^ts  and  thaws,  witii  such  cold  pinch iitg  weather  as  quite 
ended  all  vo^ctution,  p.-evailed  till  near  y  the  end  of  March.  But 
ig,  tlituu;!)  tardv  in  i:s  approach,  was  rapid  in  its  progress.  The 
iitioii  f ro  n  cold  to  heat,  was  almot  insiautaneous;  more  resem« 
r  tlie  sudden  changes  from  winter  to  summer,  which  take  plac^ 
»me  of  the  provinces  of  Ann.*rica,  or  in  the  northern  countries  of 
>pe,  tha;i  the  gndual  progress  of  the  seasons,  with  those  frequent 
sictides  of  htrut  and  cold,  which  commonly  occur  in  our  island 
ig  tlio  vernrtl  months.  April,  till  near  its  close,  was  the  finest  we 
n.'collect  to  h:!ve  seen.  The  beautiful  pictures  of  spring,  drawn 
lie  poc*t<,  becint'd  to  be  realized.  Geiitle  zephyrs  fanned  thft 
ly  air>--ilf.ckeiint:  cl  Mids,  with  alternate  sunshine,  varied  and  en- 
led  the  h_'ii*rtheri:.»g  days.  Xo  frosts  chiHeJ  the  air  by  night;  but 
;  mists  and  .t',cp.tle  dews  ryfret-hed  the  you/.g  plants  just  piercing 
:lods ; — the  fitldd,  where  lately  not  a  pil;*  of  grass  wiis  to  be  *een, 
kly  assumed  the  brig  litest  verdure ; — the  trjLS  put  forth  their 
er  foliage,  and  the  bird=^  caruHM  on  tlieir  boughs ; — the  cattla 
ced  to  leave  their  sheds  ;  and  the  lambs  already  frolicked  on  the 
n  meadows. 

or  was  the  season  less  favourable  tp  all  the  different  labours  of 
^lushand  ^an.  The  whole  preceding  year  liad  been  remarkable 
he  small  quantity  of  rain  which  fell;  but  rain,  though  in  mode- 
quantities,  came  always  so  seasonabl}',  that  even  this  district, 
•h  delights  60  much  in  moi'^ture,  at  no  pirriod  suiFere<l  fromdrinight: 
I  what  must  be  regard'jd  as  a  singular  occurrence,  though  for 
*  than  two  months  the  libours  of  the  season  have  scarcely  been 
-ccpted  for  a  single  hour,  yet,  even  on  the  drit^st  and  liglitcst  soils, 
ler  has  gra^is.  nor  grain  of  any  sort,  sufrercd  in  the  slightest  de< 
:  from  the  want  ot  moisture.  Towards  the  end  oF  the  month, 
tiful  rains  have  occurred,  which  may  be  considered  as  now  very 
unable.  They  cannot  fail  to  ensure  a  plentiful  crop  from  sowa 
ses. 

otwithstanding  the  long  interruption,  from  the  stormy  winter,  to 
operations  of  husbandry,  these  may  now  be  all  stated  to  be  in 
cient  forwardness.  The  sowing  of  culmiferous  and  leguminous 
»s,  is  mostly  completed:  planting  of  potatoes,  and  preparation  for 
T  green  crops  and  fallows,  in  sufficient  forwardness ;  and  it  is  tho 
t  of  the  husbandman,  if  every  thing  is  not  executed  in  a  proper 

5. 

pring  crops  of  every  sort,  exhibit  a  beautiful  braird ;  but  with 
»ect  to  autumnal  and  winter  wheats,  the  remark  must  be  qualified 
I  many  exceptions    Where  these  have  been  covered  with  snow^ 
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they  have  doubtless  been  benefited,  rather  than  injured,  by  the  sereri' 
ty  of  the  winter  ;  but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  the  roots  even  of 
this  hardy  plant,  seem  to  have  received  serious  injury,  as  the  planti 
are  not  only  thin,  but  still  eichibit,  notwithstanding  the  fine  weather, 
a  weak  and  sickly  ap])carance.  The  turnips,  which  were  not  consum* 
ed  by  the  cattle  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  have  been  noostlj 
consumed  by  the  frost ;  but  tfhe  scarcity  of  turnips  is  amply  con>peii« 
sated  by  a  superabundance  of  potatoes,  winch,  either  for  shipping  or 
markets  in  the  district,  arc  a  mere  drug,  and  which  have  theretwe^ 
by  farmers,  been  judiciously  applied  to  the  fcedmg  of  cattle.  A  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain  5tiU  remains  in  the  district,  though  we  think 
not  more  than  was  last  year  about  the  same  period.  Scarcity  of  fod- 
der is  no  where  hkcly  to  be  felt ;  and  sown  grasses,  or  rich  old  pai- 
tures,  already  offer  a  full  bite.  Spring  sales  of  cattle  have  been  ef" 
fccted  at  such  prices  as  make  a  fair  return  for  winter  keeping;  Sheep, 
have  been  enormously  high  A  reduction  in  both  is  spoken  of  ^  though 
this  must  be  regulated  by  the  English  markets. 

The  prices  of  Grain  have  long  remained  nearly  stationary,  nor  is  ' 
any  advance  expected.  Though  these  prices  are  certainly  low  when 
conip.'n'ed  either  with  the  high  rent  of  farms,  or  with  the  prices  of 
former  years  ;  yet,  afler  an  nlxmdant  crop,  and  a  sufficient  demand 
for  every  other  article  of  agricultural  produce,  farmers  have  certain- 
ly no  reason  to  complain :  and  few,  we  believe,  of  this  respectable 
and  patriotic  class  of  men,  will  refuse  to  participate  in  the  lively 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  at  this  moment  pervade  all  or* 
ders  of  the  community,  from  the  fair  prospects  of  Peace  and  Plenty 
united,  which  we  may  now  with  confidence  anticipate.  The  rapid^ 
transition  from  a  winter  unusually  stormy  and  tempestuous,  when 
all  the  vegetative  powers  of  Nature  seenied  to  he  extinguished,  to  * 
spring,  which,  by  its  mildness  and  fertility,  has  so  quickly  renovated 
the  face  of  the  earth,  affords  a  striking,  though  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  sudden  revolution  which  has  lately  taken  place,  and 
tlie  fair  prospects  which  now  gladden  the  political  horizon  of  Eu- 
rope, when  the  iron  reign  of  despotism  ceases ; — and  convulsed  na- 
tions,— thrones  shaken  to  their  foundation, — kingdoms  deluged  with 
blood, — see  Peace  returning,  with  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  Com- 
merce, Order  and  Good  Government  following  in  her  train. 

In  what  way  the  private  interest  of  the  agriculturist  may  be  af^ 
fected  by  this  sudden  change,  it  is  premature  to  calcutatCi  &nd  would 
be  idle,  perhaps,  to  conjecture.  The  very  doubt  and  uncertainty  in 
which  the  subject  is  involved,  may,  we  think,  produce  a  temporary 
stagnation  and  depression  in  the  markets.  Should  peace  be  followed 
by  a  repeal  of  the  Rank  Restriction  Act,  a  measure  imperiously  call- 
ed for,  a  grent  depression  of  price  of  every  commodity  for  home  con- 
sumption will  necessarily  take  place.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which 
generally  prevails,  that  the  rents  of  lands  will  fall,  and  the  anxious 
forebodings  of  those  who  have  lately  taken  leases,  seem  not  to  be  aU 
together  without  foundation. 
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Prices' — ^Wheat,  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  per  bushel ;  Potato  Oats,  Sa.  6d.; 
arley,  4$.  6d.  to  5s. ;  Oatmeal,  ^s.  6d. ;  Beef  and  Mutton,  from 
L'to  8d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois.— — 29.  AprU, 

Lanarxshire  Quarterly/  Report. 
The  weather  has  been  so  agreeable  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
>ring  quarter,  arid  the  ground  has  been  laboured  and  cropped' in 
ich  good  time  and  condition,  as  to  augur  favourably  for  thfe  ensu- 
g  crop.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  near  the  middle  of  February  tha^t 
it  plough  could  any  liVhere  be  put  in  motion  ;  and  lea  land,  in  ele- 
ited  situations,  could  not  be  ploughed,  on  account  of  frost,  till  af- 
r  die  middle  of  March  ;  but  the  weather  has  been  mild,  dry,  and 
metimes  hot  and  sultry,  during  the  last  six  weeks.  Sowing  com- 
>enced  on  light  soils  about  the  20th  March ;  it  was  interrupUd  by 
ins  oh  the  25th  and  26th,  but  became  general  about  the  1st  of 
pril.  The  two  first  weeks  of  April  were  dry,  warm  and  mild,  be- 
>nd  what  has  been  seen  at  that  season  for  many  years  past ;  and 
le  greatest  part  of  the  Oat-seed  was  then  committed  to  the  ground, 
the  best  possible  state.  Peals  of  thunder  were  heard  in  this  coun- 
',  and  a  tree  was  shivered  to  pieces,  and  a  cow  killed  on  the  lawns 
!ar  Hamilton  palate.  The  weather  has  since  been  less  sultry ;  and 
e  late  rains  have  rather  retarded  the  planting  of  potatoes  on  clay 
'  damp  soils. 

The  Wheat,  though  injured  in  some  places  by  the  frost,  where 
e  snow  did  not  cover  the  ground,  now  looks  tolerably  well.  The 
rm  braird  never  sprung  up  sooner  after  sowing,  or  had  a  more 
talthy  and  luxuriant  appearance ;  and  grass  has  seldom  been  s^n 
far  advanced  at  thef  end  6f  April.  The  Moor  Sheep,  though 
Dch  reduced  by  the  storm  in  January,  have  recovered  during  the 
ring :  A  better  lamSingtime  has  seldom  been  remembered,  and 
e  prices  of  Sheep  are  high.  ""         ^ 

As  Fodder  and  Potatoes  were  never  more  abundant,  or  of  better 
iality,  and  as  the  growth  has  been  early.  Dairy  stock  itever  fared  b^N 
r,  or  were  more  productive  at  this  season  of  the  year;  and  their  price, 
well  as  that  of  their  produce,  never  was  so  extravagant.  Since 
e  high  value  of  the  West  Country  Diiry  breed  of  Cattle  has  been 
ade  known  to  the  public,  in  the  Survey  of  Ayrshire,  your  valuable 
agazine,  &c.  they  have  come  into  such  repute — ^not  only  in  Scot- 
nd,  but  in  England,  that  several  thousands  of  them  have  been 
rried  into  that  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1813.  Their 
oduce  has  become  of  still  greater  value,  and  advanced  in  price 
ore  than  any  other  species  of  farm  produce.  Good  Veal  has 
Id  in  Glasgow  market,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  ls.^9J.  per  lib.  of 
•  ounces,  for  several  months  past.  Butter  has  sold  there,  and  in 
me  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  at  from  2s.  to  2s.  4d. ;  and  some- 
nes'  at  2s.  6d.  per  pound.  These  are  more  than  six  times  the  price 
licli  these  articles  of  food  gave  about  40  years  ago ;  while  the 
ice  of  Oatmeal  has  only  risen,  from  an  average  of  Is.  to  that  of 
.  6d.  per  peck,  within  that  period.    These  prices  of  Vcako&d  Bai- 
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tcr  are  no  doubt  above  the  fair  medium ;  but  that  of  sweet-mitt 
Cheese,  and  salt  Butter,  averap;e  more  than  ttiree  times  the  prioo 
they  gave  about  f?0  years  ago  ;  while  0;itmeal  averages  only  at  > 
bout  one  and  a  half,  or  one  and  two-thirds,  of  its  price,  during  Lut 
century,  fhese  stubborn  facts,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  reconcile 
those  that  may  have  been  formerly  prejudiced  against  the  Dairy  hor 
bandry,  and  the  Dairy  brted  of  Ayrshire  and  this  county. 

The  prices  of  Grain  and  Potatoes  have  continued  to  fall  daring 
the  spring  months.  In  so  far  as  that  proceeds  from  the  abimdance 
of  last  crop  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  tlie  Potatoes),  it  is  ndt  a 
subject  of  regret,  but  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Neither  could  it  be  in- 
juiious  to  farmers  in  general ;  as  the  deficiency.of  die  price  would  be 
made  up  to  them  by  the  superior  quantitv.  But  if  the  price  of  grain 
is  brought,  b^  iivporiatiofij  far  below  a  fair  medium  of  that  of  other 
food,  or  below  the  proportion  which  it  has  long  borne,  and  lliat  it 
has  been  understood  as  a  maxim  that  it  should  bear,  to  the  prices  of 
labour,  it  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  prove  ruinous  to  Agriculture,  and 
injure  the  dearest  interest  of  Britons. 

Some  who  have  adopted  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  have  represented  aiiy  ;ilteraiions,  by  which  importation  rf 
qrain  is  meant  to  be  prevented,  till  the  prices  rise  higher  than  a  shil- 
ling per  peck,  or  so,  as  at  present,  as  merely  calculated  to  raise  the 
rents  of  land  :  But  this  is  unfair  dealing,  calculated  to  enrage  thff 
lower,  at  the  higher  ranks  in  scciely.  The  rent  of  land  bears  but  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  otlier  expenses  attending  it.  A  farmer 
often  reaps  from  10  to  12  bolls  of  Wheat  or  Oats  from  an  acre  of 
land,  rented  at  ^21,  to  4/.  But  that  rent  is  nothing  to  the  other  ex- 
pense in  raising  such  crops. 

Independent  (^f  the  rent  paid  for  land,  which  is  a  private  concerui 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  have  ri?en  to  four  times  what 
they  were  40  years  ago ;  and  they  will  continue  to  advance,  nearly 
in  proportion  to  those  of  mechanics.  Horses,  cows,  and  all  sorts  of 
farm  stock  and  implements,  cost  five  or  six  times  the  prices  they  gave 
40  years  ago.  Tne  smith,  wright,  ar.d  saddler,  will  receive  more 
than  twenty  times  the  sums  formerly  paid  them  from  any  given  ex- 
tent of  land.  Tlie  occupier  of  a  plonrhgate  of  land  will  now  pay 
a«i  much  for  manure,  as  was  then  paid  by  the  whole  farmers  in  tw« 
or  three  parishes.  The  sums  now  generally  expended^  in  breaking 
up  waste  land,  draining,  fallowing,  dressing  land,  &c.  are  greater 
than  all  the  rent,  and  wh<>le  ex^enj^es  of  husbandry,  in  former  times. 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect,  that  all  these  heavy  and  nnavotd* 
able  charges,  can  be  defrayed  by  an  advance  of  little  mere  than  one- 
half  of  the  prices  paid  for  grain  abciut  40  years  ago  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  natural  for  the  purchaser,  to  wish  to  have  that  or 
any  article  cheap.  It  is  equally  natural  for  tlie  trader  to  wish  to  in- 
crease the  demaiid  for  the  articles  wliich  lie  imports  ;  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  it  is  natural  for  the  grave-digger  to  wish  to  be  em- 
f  lojtd  ia  the  line  cf  liIs  profes&icn;  by  whith  tdone  he  gains  a  sok- 
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•istence.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  to  adopt  such  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  impoitation  of  com,  and  every  other  com- 
modity, as  may  be  best  calculated  to  promote  no  particular,  but  the 
general  interest  of  tlie  nation.  Il-eavy  duties  have  often  been  imposr 
•«I  on  foreign  comn^odities;  as  French  yarn,  cambrics,  Indian  mus- 
lins, silks,  &c. — merely  to  promote  our  own  manufactories.  And 
b  the  manuiaciurc  of  corn  of  less  national  importance  than  those  of 
•ilks,  cambrics,  or  muslins  ? — '2S.  ApriL 

LelterjTrum  a  Cor  respondent  near  LanghoLn^  2Sih  Apr'L 
The  loiig  :.!i'l  severe  Morm   which   we  experienced  during  the 

Eeatcst  part  of  hut  winter,  was  succeeded,  about  the*  middle  of 
arch,  by  a  series  of  dry,  mild,  and  pleasant  weatlier,  accompanied 
with  a  warmth  of  temperature  almost  equalh'ng  that  of  the  sum- 
mer months.     Though  the  labours  of  the  field  had,  for  a  course  of 
many  weeks,  been  nearly  suspended,  yet  the  uniformly  favourable 
State  of  the  wcatlicr  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  and  the  pre- 
sent montli,  hsLS  made  up  the  time  that  was  lost ;  and  the  seed  has 
Seldom  been  deposited  i;i  the  earth  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances.    From  the  singularly  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  has  been  very  rapid.     In  short,  till  within  these 
lew  days  past,  in  which  we  have  had  some  cold  and  heavy  rains  from 
the  north,  the  season  for  many  weeks  past  has  been  precisely  what 
we  could  have  wished  for. 

The  prices  o»*  grain  have  been  nearly  stationary  during  the  last 
quarter ;  and  the  etate  of  the  markets,  with  the  present  appearance 
of  the  stack-vards,  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  thdt  ia^t  year'o  crop  has 
been  one  of  t!ic  most  abundant  we  have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 
Tlie  supply  of  Butcher-meat  has  been  somewhat  short  during  the  sea- 
son, and  the  prices  of  conse<piencc  high  ;  but  as  we  have  at  present 
the  prospect  of  a  most  abundant  anil  early  pasturage  in  the  fields,  we 
may  shortly  expect  a  more  plentiful  supply.  Pork,  which  has  bo- 
come  a  very  material  article  of  farm  produce  in  this  county,  was  late- 
ly as  high  as  10-.  per  stone  ;  but,  since  the  late  wonderful  change  of 
SjQFairs  on  the  Continent,  prices  have  rapidly  declined.  Hay  was  in 
great  demand  during  the  continuation  of  the  .storm,  and  more  wa» 
consumed  'at  that  period  tkan  was  customary,  particularly  by  Sheep 
on  the  store  farms.  The  young  Clovers  have  almost  every  where  a 
fine  and  healthy  appearance. 

The  stocks  upon  the  high  lying  pastures,  are  rather  low  in  con- 
dition, from  the  severity  of  the  winter  months,  but  have  in  general 
been  very  heulthy.  The  Lambing  season  has  likewise  been  favour- 
able, e?^cepting  some  days  of  cold  rain  and  sleet  during  last  week  ; 
and  tlicrc  is  more  Grass  on  the  hills  than  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Since  tJie  news  of  Bonaparte's  discomfiture,  and  expulsion  from 
(he  government  of  France,  reached  this  country,  stock  of  every  kind 
IfMM  rather  declined  in  price,  'at  least  is  not  in  such  dem.ind  as  it  was 
I  ftw  weeks  ago ;  but  this  stagnation^  it  is  to  bf  hoped,  will  only  be 
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temporary.  Wool,  which  was  nearly  all  swept  out  of  the  country 
last  season,  is  now  in  great  demand ;  and  our  Cotton  xnanufactoriei  ' 
are  again  getting  into  their  former  state  of  activity.  In  short,  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs  furnishes  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  speedy 
renewal  of  our  former  connexions  with  the  Contment,  from  which  the 
late  politics  of  France  had  nearly  excluded  our  commerce ;  and  of 
acquiring,  on  the  firm  basis  of  a  permanent  dnd  honourable  peace, 
the  just  reward  of  our  long  and  arduous  struggle  in  support  of  the 
cause  of  Liberty  and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 

East  Lothian  Quarterly  Report. 
At  the  beginning  of  tlie  quarter,  Agricultural  operations  were 
considerably  behind,  and  it  was  about  the  middle  of  February  before 
any  thing  could  with  propriety  be  done  in  the  fields ;  yet,  as  any  in- 
terruption from  the  weather  after  that  period,  was  but  of  short  du- 
ration, and  as  every  exertion  was  made  to  get  the  ground  turned* 
over  in  proper  season,  that  business  was  fVilly  accomplished  before 
the  ground  was  sufficiently  dry  for  receiving  the  seed.     Indeed  it  was 
nearly  the  end  of  March  before  sowing  fairly  commenced.      As  the 
weather  then,  however,  set  in  dry  and  agreeable,  and  continued  so 
till  within  the  last  eight  days,  a  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  for  the 
drilling  of  Peas  and  Beans,  and  for  sowing  of  Oats,  which  were  all  got 
finished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner's  and  the  ground  being  finely 
mellowed  by  the  frost,  greatly  facilitated  the  process  of  harrowing. 
Very  little  Wheat  is  sown  here  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  spring.     Several  fields  have  been  already  sown  with 
Barley,  in  good  condition  ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  that  grain  re- 
mains }  et  to  be  put  into  the  ground.     The  autumn-sown  Wheats  had 
begun  to  thrive  ;  but  the  late  heavy  rains  liave  changed  their  appear- 
.'ince  much  to  the  worse,  as  wet  weather  at  this  season  never  fails  to 
cause  irreparable  injury  to  that  grain  upon  all  thin  clay  soils.     Many 
fields,  aftcT  fallow,  are  already  sown  with  Grass  seeds  ;  which  is  so 
far  fortunate  ;  as,  should  the  present  wetness  continue  for  any  length 
c»f  lime,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  put  harrows  upon  the  Wheat, 
M-ithout  doing  great  mischief^     The  earlier  sown  Oats  and  Beans  are 
beginning  to  appear  above  ground  ;  and  the  young  Grass,  in  almost 
every  situation,  seems  to  be  well  planted :    Excepting  Sheep,  how- 
ever, few  of  any  other  kind  of  stock  are  as  yet  out  to  pasture.     Grass 
Parks  have,  in  general,  let  below  the  rents  given  fur  several  years 
past ;  which  may  be  owing  to  the  present  high  price  of  stock,  as  well 
as  to  a  current  belief  that  the  value  of  fat  cattle  will  decline,  when 
the  government  contractors  shall  no  longer  have  occasion  to  come 
into  the  market. 

Turnip  stock  have  paid  the  farmer  very  well  throughout  the  sea- 
son, particularly  Sheep,  the  demand  for  which,  during  the  spring,^ 
being  greater,  and  the  prices  higher,  than  perhlaps  ever  known  at'vny^ 
former  period, — ^from  50/.  to  55/.  per  score,  having  been  paid  in  many 
instances  for  Black-faced  Highland  Wedders.  Early  Lambs  have 
also  sold  well  for  the  Edinburgh  market  i  but  of  late,  the  prices  of  ^11 
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kinds  pf  Butcher  meat  have, been  rather  on  the  decline,  ahhaugh 
Beef  U  still  from  8d.  to  9d.  and  Mutton  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lib.  with 
6s.  to  68.  6d^  per  quarter  for  Lamb. 

In  most  situations  there  is  still  a  fair  proportion  of  grain  in  the 
stack-^ards,  the  present  very  low  prices  being  so  discouraging  to  the 
carrying  of  it'  to  markett  diat  few  who  can  possibly  do  otherwise, 
ecem  inclined  to  thrash  out  at  present ;  bttt,  witliout  an  alteration  in 
our  Corn- Law,  there  appears  no  prospect  of  a^stidden  change,  or  a 
i)risker  demamd  for  that  article.  In  a  Cew  davs  it  will  be  i^nowa 
whether  or  not  the  farmer  may  hope  for  any  relief  froni  that  measure; 
but  if  a  change  'does  not  soon  take  place,  the  consequences  to  many 
cannot  be  long  doubtful.  Yesterday,  in  Haddington  market.  Wheat 
weighing  64  lib.  per  fiiiot,  in  good  condition,  with  great  difficulty 
brought  3£8.  por  hoU ;  4?hile  nuddling  qualities  were  utterly  unsale- 
able. Good  Barley  was  sold  at  26s.  per  iioll ;  and  Oats,  yielding  18 
pecks  of  Meal  per  boll,  would  hardly  bring  1 8s.  If  such  are  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  late  wonderful  changes  upon  the  Coniinentt 
many  fanners  will  -have  occasion  to  regret  the  result  of  the  campaigqi 
•in  Russia.  It  is.  however,  confidently  expected,  that  an  enligiiten- 
cd  Legislature  will  speedily  adopt  such  measures,  as  witi  enable  die 
Agriculturista  of  the  country  to  join  their  brethren  in  joyfully  haiU 
ing  the  return  of  peace,  as  the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  conibr- 
2^ed  upon  the  Empire.  Day-labourers,  at  about  2s.  per  day,  have 
been  in  suflScient  plenty  through  the  winter.  Since  the  spring  com- 
fnenced,  the  common  wage  by  ^e  day  is  2s.  6d. ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  performed  by  that  class  of  men,  is  done  by  the  piece ;  a 
measure  to  which  both  parties  give  the  preference,  when  it  can  be 
«atisfactorily  adopted.  Tradesmen's  wages  are  «lso  fully  equ^  to 
what  they  have  been  for  some  time  past ;  of  <;ourse  their  share  of 
comforts  must  be  greatly  superior  to  what  they  have  enjoyed  fur  two 
years  past. — AprU  SO. 

Mid-Lotkian  Qjaarierli/  Report. 

Thb  commencement  of  seed-time  was  Jute,  but  the  weather  excel- 
lent after  it  took  place,  and  continued  so  until  all  the  Beans,  Peas, 
OatSy  and  a  portion  of  the  Barley  and  Grass  seeds  were  sown  in  good 
order.  But  since  the  22d  curt,  a  sad  reverse  has  taken  place  ;  the 
operations  of  the  fields  are  quite  at  a  stuud,  the  ground  boing  as  wet 
as  in  the  midst  6f  winter ;  wiiile  most  of  tlie  Potatoes  are  yet  un- 
planted,  aad  the  .greatest  part  of  the  Barley  is  unsow^i. 

Markets  have  continued  low,  but  steady,  till  lately  ;  now  tlnty  are 
not  only  depressed,  but  quite  at  a  stand;  few  people  will  purchase  at 
a  reduced  price,  and  still  fewer  will  fix  a  price  at  all.  \n  the  mean 
M'hile,  importations  are  taking  place,  and  much  more  is  expected^ 
Aow  that  Europe  is  unloosed  irom  her  shackles. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  petitions  to  Parliament  are  pouring  ia 
from  every  manufacturing  town,  and  every  incorporated  body  in  the 
om,  against  any  protection  whatever  being  alForded  to  tlie  grow- 
of  home  prx)duce.     All  this  would  be  fair  and  reasoDable,  wery 
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every  article  of  commer.'*c  put  upon  the  ?a''ie  footirp^;  th^n, ^indeed, 
clothing  of  every  clcscriptio:^,  a>#wtii  as*  fofd,  iright  be  obtained  at 
less  Tif/ivinal  prit-es.  Ikit,  tvliilc  dutic*  on  forci*»ii  i''ood;  are  imposed 
on  imp  )rt;ir*op,  in  somo  cues  to  t:  c  .iironr-t  of  T.i  per  cent.,  and 
T)Ountif  s  t^ivcn,  or  rlv.tii\»  nnjiitjd  on  cxno''taiii»n,  for  the  encourage- 
ment o^*  .n.i.u)r:;cVu''i::'.,  v.hi(l»  i'.>uinc.^  tlid  price  of  the  home  mar- 
ket to  the  i.-on.-i{r:';T::;  a  froo  iir;.v',;"ia?i'>n  of  priin  muvt  bo  ruinous  to 
agriculture.  On  the  oilier  iiaiH..  tiierj  ia  p^rli.ijis  hardly  a  county  ift. 
Scoticiid,  thin  doc;  not  paA  .bene  i--^.  in  the  p.^und  of  direct  taxes 
upor  the  actw.l  ic.t ;  r.rd  nia.iy  '.thvi  counticf,  pTticalarly  in  Eng- 
l&»id.  a  5 1  ill  l:'i'h.'r  r.it.*,  from  wiiirh  those  e  Jijagi'd  in  commerce  art 
nearly  excj:ipicd.  Ocv<-*:*!inicr.t  look  for  the  paynicjit  of  these  bur- 
dens from  the  owners  of  ihe  «5oil,  and  r'o.iat  upon  tT-cir  proceeds  witli 
a  decree  of  ccrtaiaty  and  steadiness  u'dookeJ  tor  f.  oai  co:nmercial 
gpccuiators,  wJio  v.rc  often  actuated  by  illusory  views,  detrimental  t« 
their  own  intcTost,  and  deceptive  to  the  revenue.  Would  it  be  wise 
then  to  lisiten  to  the  clamour  of  such  m?n,  ignorant  of  the  vtry  sub- 
ject about  which  they  make  such  a  noise,  and  v  ho  look  no  i'arther 
than  the  prospect  of  immediate  gain  ?  Is  it  the  wish  of  maniilacturtn 
that  vivies  :houid  be  so  cher-p,  that  those  employed  by  them  should 
only  need  to  work  three  days  in  the  week  ?  Put  tlie  question  to  any 
plain  country  man,  and  he  will  answer,  that  it  is  not  the  price  of 
what  he  ents,  but  of  every  other  article  that  he  has  to  purchase,  that 
he  complains  of. 

The  Union  Canal  is  meeting  with  formidable  opposition,  originat- 
ing from  different  motives.  Some  proprietors  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Kiver  Almond,  in  the  counties  of  Luillthgow  and  Stirling,, 
ere  opposing  it  on  the  ground  that  it  will  cat  up  their  fields,  and 
corr.o  too  near  their  houses,  althoup[h  far  more  di>tant  than  the  legal 
limits.  The  Magistrates?  of  Edinburgh  oppos^e  it,  because  it  docs  not 
extind  to  Leith,  (a  bonding  povt),  whiih  may  prove  injurious  to 
their  revenue.  But  this  objection  will  ojjcrate  equally  against  every 
line  tliat  can  be  devised.  A  third  aperies  of  opp(»sition,  and  one 
nicrely  of  self-defence,  lias  taken  pl;ice  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees 
of  fc'ome  of  the  pubJic  roads  which  the  Canal  would  cross,  on  the 
{ground  tliai  their  funds  v,  ill  he  dimmislied  by  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  along  the  Canal,  in  place  of  stage-coaches  and 
carts,  as  at  present.  And  perhops  this  is  the  best  grounded  opposition 
of  the  whole ;  for  every  district  is  burdened  with  a  large  debt,  origi- 
nally contracted  by  making  and  improving  the  roads  ;  and  this  debt 
i<  guaranteed  by  a  few  of  the  mo<t  active  Trustees  alone,  w1m>  havr 
the  proceeds  of  the  toils  convs'ycd  to  them  by  acts  of  Parliament,  for 
paying  the  interist,  upholding  the  roads,  and  liquidating  the  debts 
by  annual  instahnents.  Ilcnce,  should  the  i'unds  fail  for  these  pur- 
poses, those  who  are  bound  per^dcnaliy,  would  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion which  Parliament  never  intended  ;  and,  it  is  presumed,  will  not 
sanction.  But  it  is  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  devised  to  obvi- 
ate this  difficulty,  which  otherwise  may  prove  fatal  to  the  executtoa 
i>f  t!ie  Canaly  and  passing  of  the  bill. — Aj^ril  29. 
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JVest' Lothian  Quarterltf  Report. 
I'he  weather  all  Fr-bruary  was  aicended  wicii  various  falls  of  wet 
snow;  and  even  towards  the  middle  of  March  the  season  conti* 
nued  too  damp  f*^'r  sow»n^  properly  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this 
month,  and  till  :hc  midjie  of  April,  the  land  wa«  in  excellent  order 
to  receive  the  seeds,  which  hj>.ve  been  ^ot  put  into  tlie  soil  in  good 
condition;  but  this  last  week  having  again  proved  too  dancip,  the 
barley  sowing  and  the  planti?ig  of  potatoes  have  been  retarded. 

The  prevailing  winds,  for  the  last  quarter,  have  been  mostly  from 
W.  S.  W.,  of  course  more  mild  than  if  the  east  wind  had  obtained. 
The  .vegetation  has  been  rapid.  The  pastures  of  every  description 
are  in  a  state  of  forwardness  seldom  witnessed  at  this  season  of  th^ 
year.  The  wheat  has  stood  the  winter  and  spring  season  well.  And 
has  at  present  a  favourable  appearance. 

It  is  fortunate  that  fodder  has  been  abundant  tliis  season*  as  the 
•cvere  winter  frost  completely  rotted  the  Common  turnip,  and  even 
the  Yellow  ones  suffered  considerably  ;  the  Swedish  Ruta-baga  fully 
one  fifth  part  of  them  entirely  destroyed  ;  it  is  the  only  season  I  ever 
saw  the  Ruta-baga  suiFer  by  frosL  There  has  been  less  loss  in  the  pota* 
toe  crop  by  the  frost  tlian  was  at  one  time  apprehended ;  they  are  so 
plentiful  at  present,  as  to  be  selling  from  5s.  to  7s.  per  boll  of  2i  stone 
Dutch  for  seed;  they  are  just  now  found  very  useful  to  facd  domes* 
tic  stock  in  place  of  turnip. 

The  grain  markets  have  rather  been  on  the  decline;  Wheat  S4fS.  to 
S6s. ;  Barley  from  32s.  to  34s. ;  Oats  20s.  to  22s. ;  Peas  and  Beans 
21s.,  all  Linlitligowshire  measure.  Oatmeal  Is*  4 J.  per  peck  of  8 
Dutch  lib. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  change  about  to  take  place  in  the  po« 
litical  state  of  Europe  since  the  Allies  entered  Paris,  tlie  Cattle- 
markets,  both  for  fat  and  lean,  are  rather  at  a  stand.  Grass-rents 
have  been  with  very  little  variation  the  same  as  last  year. 

It  has  been  a  favourable  lambiiig  season  hitherto.  Tiie  prices  of 
p-eat  ewes  were  high  at  the  House  of  Muir  market  for  the  fir&t  day» 
but  declined  much  latterly.  Fat  mutton  is  rather  scarce,  an  J  brings 
high  prices  in  the  butcher  markets.  Price  of  Mutton  per  lib.  from 
8d.  to  lOd. ;   Beef  from  6d.  to  8J.  both  Dutch  weight — April  27tk^ 

Quarierlt/  Report  for  Morayshire. 
We  have  very  seldom  had  a  winter  in  which  there  has  been  suck 
a  continuance  of  frost  and .  snow  ;  but  from  the  autumn  and  spring 
being  favourable,  agricultural  operations  are  fully  as  forward  as  they 
generally  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Towards  the  middle  oif 
March  the  frost  was  succeeded  by  mild  fresh  weather ;  and  the  seed 
having  been  put  into  tl)e  ground  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  braird  of  all  kinds  of  grain  has  a  very  promising  ap* 
pearance. 

The  Turnip  crop  suffered  very  little  from  the  frost  in  this  county  ; 
and  Live  Stock  have  thtiven  fully  as  well  as  they  have  done  for 
vend  years.    The  greater  part  of  the  stall-fed  cattle  wer^  &old  ia 
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latter  end  of  March*  and  brought  very  fair  prices,  perhaps  95.  to  10s. 
per  stone,  sinking  ofFals.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  the  prospect  of 
peace,  markets  have  been  very  dull,  and  sales  could  not  have  been 
effected  upon  such  terms. 

Prices  for  grain  have  varied  very  little  during  the  last  quarter. 
Some  parcels  of  Wheat  have  been  sold  at  35s.  per  boll:  But  the 
current  prices  may  be  quoted  at  30s.  to  32s.;  Barley  SOs.  to  32s. ; 
and  Oats  24s.  to  27s..  per  boll  of  five  firlots.  But  since  the  receipt  of 
the  late  glorious  accounts  from  the  Continent,  a  total  stagnation  hs^s 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  every  kind  cf  farm  produce.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  we  have  not  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  like  the 
Chan)ber  of  Commerce,  to  take  care  of  our  interest.  It  certainly 
^ould  be  very  reasonable  to  recommend  to  the  Legidature,  not  only 
to  prohibit  the  exportation,  but  allow  a  free  importation  of  broad 
cloth,  boots,  shoes,  &c,  &c.  as  weU  as  corn,  it  being  equally  neces* 
sary  in  this  country  that  people  be  clothed  as  fed.  The  manufactur- 
ers would  no  doubt  complain — yea  might  be  ruined ;  but  the  poor 
would  have  clothing  the  cheaper. 

Perthhire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  commencement  of  the  spring  quarter  was  not  more  calculat* 
ed  to  de|)res6,  thanthe  tenuinalion  has  been  to  raise,  the  expe^jfta* 
tions  of  the  farmer.  The  thaw  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
February,  was  sufficient  to  open  the  rivers,  but  was  of  little  advantage 
to  the  operations  of  the  field.  If  ploughing  was  any  where  attempt- 
ed, it  was  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  ;  and  even  that  was 
completely  suspended  by  the  frost  that  set  in  about  the  end  of  the 
month.  During  the  two  first  weeks  of  March,  winter  rtigned  in  all  his 
horror — t  ro«t,  thaw,  and  snow,  following  one  another  ia  rapid  succes- 
sion. About  the  20(h,  ploughing  was  attempted  in  southern  expo- 
sures, but  did  not  become  general  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
April,  however,  has  fully  compensated  the  farmer  for  the  loss  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  and  has  placed  his  fields  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  average  of  years.  By  the  lOtli 
of  the  month,  tlie  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  had  undergone  u 
chan:;e  which  could  harJIy  be  expected  even  in  the  month  of  Ma}** 
On  tiiat  (lav  the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  61.  The  latter  e^d 
of  the  n^ontli  has  not  been  quite  so  warm  ;  but  as  there  has  been  ge* 
tie  raiii  occasionally,  and  no  frost,  vegetation  has  received  no  dieck. 
Grass  of  cver\^kincl  is  in  great  forwardness,  and  the  Wheats  look 
well.  In  v-ct  siiiiaiicp.^  ilie  Oal-seed  has  been  a  little  retarded  by 
the  rain  ;  but.  in  r^cneral,  ii  is  executing,  or  has  been  executed,  ii, 
very  favourable  eirciur.stanees.  The  following  is  an  abstract  £o*  *^\ 
quarter. 

Nun.iicr  ca*^      I'Minborof        Quantity  of        Mean  Tempera- 
Faij   Djys.      iJuiiiV  Days.  Haiii.  ture. 

February                 tJl  '  '7  0.688  34.491 

March                     10  J  2  1.202  S6.758 

April                       1-2  JS  1.421  47.650 

Snow  in^anuary  -  0.363 
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It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  of  Meteorolocj 
bas  been  hitherto  so  little  attended  to.  The  comparative  state  oftho 
weather  in  different  years  is  always  interesting  to  the  fanner;  and,  if 
accurately  recorded,  might  in  time  lead  to  the  development  of  facts  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  not,  however^  by  long  descriptions 
that  such  a  record  is  ever  to  be  made.  If  any  body  will  take  the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  few  figures  given  above,  with  the  abstract 
for  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year,  he  will  have  a  more  accu- 
rate view  of  ihe  comparative  state  of  the  weather  during  these  pe- 
riods, than  he  could  have  by  as  many  pages  of  verbal  description.  It 
is  only  by  such  records,  too,  that  we  can  expect  to  discover  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  theory  that  has  lately  been  started  with  regard  to ' 
a  regular  rotation  of  similar  seasons  every  19  years.  From  the  re- 
turn of  a  severe  winter  at  the  end  of  19  years,  four  or  five  times 
'  successively,  we  are  not  author! i^ed  to  conclude  that  there  is  any  such 
order  established  in  nature.  But  if  all  the  intervening  years  were 
found  also  to  coincide,  we  might  even  in  the  course  of  four  or  fiva 
periods,  be  warranted  in  drawing  such  a  conclusion.  Could  some 
such  general  law  be  fairly  established,  the  advantage  of  knowing  it 
might  easily  be  shown  to  be  incalculably  great  to  every  one  engaged 
in  agriculture.  But  even  for  purposes  of  a  less  extended  nature, 
the  satisfaction  afforded  by  sucli  records  would  more  than  repay  tlio 
trouble  of  making  them. 

Since  last  Report,  the  grain-market  has  been  on  the  decline,  and  is 
now  lower  than  it  has  been  at  ^ny  other  period  of  the  season.  The 
great  quantity  still  in  the  country,  and  the  favourable  af>pearance  of 
Uie  weather,  have  no  doubt  combined  to  produce  this  depression. 
How  far  actual  importation,  or  the  prospOct  of  it,  has  contributed  to 
produce  the  same  effect,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  say,  and  it 
would  appear  to  be  useless  to  in([uire.  Nothing  is  so  weak  or  so  un- 
availing as  to  mourn  over  sufferings,  which,  after  all,  must  be  endur<* 
ed.  Fanners  will  soon  cease  to  complain, — not  because  they  havo 
»o  ground  of  complaint,  but  because  they  have  no  hope  of  relief. 
The  pre^e:lt  prices  for  the  best  Grain  are  nearly  as  follows.  Wheat, 
S2s. ;  Barley,  '30s.;  Oats  (Potato),  19s.;  Common,  18s.;  Oatmeal, 
Is.  3d.  per  peck.  Fat  sLock  is  still  very  high,  and  Lean  is  also  in 
demand.  The  almost  total  loss  of  the  turnip  crop  has  created  a  more 
than  usual  scarcity  of  fat  sheep,  which,  of  course,  to  the  few  who 
had  them,  have  produced  great  profits.  Beef  is  now  9d.,  Veal  lOd., 
apd  Mutton  lOd.  per  lib. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  grain  market,  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
moval, or  at  least  a  modification,  of  the  Income  tax,  must  be  pecu' 
liarly  agreeable  to  the  farmer.  Bu^  it  will  perhaps  stagger  the  faith 
of  posterity  to  be  told,  that  at  a  moment  when  British  agriculture 
had  risen  to  ^n  unexampled  height  of  improvement,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  that  agriculture  was  becoming  every  day  more  and 
niorc  necessar}',  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  had  a  burden  imposed  upon 
fnm  which  no  other  class  of  the  community  was  called  upon  to  bear  >n 
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the  snme  proportion — that  his  remonstrances  were  di-sregnrcled — ^an4 
that  he  was  ultimately  indebted  to  the  same  coali  ion  \s  iiich  delivered 
Europe,  for  the  removal  of  a  grievance  whicli  lu  Ii^d  ir.  vain  sought 
from  the  justice,  the  candour,  and  the  cnlightcuta  p^l^^cj  of  his  ov^m 
Legislature— 26/A  April, 

RosAs/i:re  Q:iarferh/  Bci^rt 

Tub  breaking  up  ot  the  sti*rm,  which  haci  tovmenced  previous  ta 
the  date  of  last  report  (^■'^th  j-iuuary),  contip.ued  lili  aI»out,  tne  iOtk 
of  February,  the  weather  cha'iging  in  rJtiTnate  and  nji^id  bucceflj^ion 
from  fresh  to  frost ;  which  preventtu  the  plu:igh,  afto*  Iki.'i^  scvan 
weeks  stopt,  from  generally  resuming  its  opeialipas,  tili  towards  the 
close  of  that  roonlh. 

The  small  poition  of  enow  which  we  had  in  thi«  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  gradual  dissolution  of  it,  not  leaving  the  IsriUs  in  a  vrry 
wet  state,  the  driest  soils  were  soon  ready  for  the  seed ;  :uid  several 
fields  of  spring  Wheat  were  sown  in  good  oider,  frofn  ti  e  7th  to  the  • 
12th  of  March ;  and  althougli  the  weather,  during  the  nipst  of  that 
month,  was  plot. my  and  cold,  with  frosty  cnst  wiml  altogether  M'Jvfjrso 
to  vegetation,  yet  the  land  being  in  good  state  for  sowing,  all  the 
Beans,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Outs,  were  put  in  during  tliat  pe- 
riod. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Barley  has  been  also  .^own  in 
good  order ;  but  the  weather  of  late,  having  become  showery  and  wet, 
is  unpromiiii:g  for  its  completion,  and  for  the  potatoes  planting,  which 
is  aJso  partially  occompii.shed- 

The  innn(.'i:se  loi's  on  the  turnip  crop  by  rot,  held  out  a  most  unfa- 
vourable proi-ipcct  to  those  much  interested,  as  it  was  evidcr.t  they 
would  bo  wlioily  finished  some  weeks  before  the  usual  time  of  grass 
being  ready  for  iho  stock  ;  but  this  untoward  circumbiance  has  been 
happily  relivVcd  by  tht;  finest  weather  ever  seen  throughout  the 
month  of  April,  so  much  so,  that  cattle  in  some  situations  are  already 
-I'urncd  to  grass  as  forward  as  it  used  to  be  on  the  10th  of  May.  The 
aamc  favourable  circum-^tfince,  combined  with  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  seed,  has  covered  llic  fields  with  a  full  and  vigorous  braird  of 
healthy  young  Corns.  The  turnips  that  \tould  lift,  so  long  as  they 
lasted,  were  carted  home;  but  partly,  it  is  believed,  owing  to  their 
Very  putrid  stale,  and  to  the  necessity  of  curtailing.the  allowance,  lit- 
tle more  could  be  done  than  preserve  the  cattle  in  the  condition  which 
tlipy  had  formt-rly  acquired.  What  the  writer  never  saw  before,  a 
jnumber  of  the  Swedish  also  rotted. 

Corn  of  all  kinds,  has  been  a  drug  throughout  the  quarter,  except* 
ing  Wlicat,  which  has  been  uniformly  in  demand,  at  from  SOs.  to  3-18.  - 
jicr  boll ;  but  since  the  late  glorious  news,  a  suspension  has  takem 
phcc  in  the  purcliasing  of  it  aho.  Fat  cattle  sold  to  the  butcher^ 
have  brought  about  Us.  per  Dutch  btone,  sinking  the  offal,  and  left 
handsome  prolits ;  hul  tlie  greatest  proportion  of  the  turnip  stock, 
consisting  of  young  Stots  for  droving,  still  remain  unsold.  And  how 
Hurkets  for  then  krc  to  x'ilo,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  doubt;  as  mnj 
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be  expected  to  be  the  case  likewise,  with  matters  of  greater  import* 
ance. 

Until  it  is  determined  whether  or  not  there  is  to  be  a  change  m 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  the  {)rovisions  of  them  are  to  be  adapted  t» 
the  rents  lately  agreed  on^  it  would  not  only  be  dangerous,  but  posi^ 
tive  madness,  in  the  valuing  of  land,  to  have  any  reference  either  ta 
them,  or  beyond  what  the  existing  act  vill  justify.  Without  enter* 
ing  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  tJie  subject,  it  is  conceived  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that  the  Legislature  have  in  past  times  deemed  it 
expedient  to  afford  protection  to  the  British  growers  of  Com,  conse- 
quently the  same  reasoning  will  apply  as  heretofore  for  continuing  it  r 
And  as  it  is  undeniable,  that  public  burdens,  and  the  various  necessary 
expenses  have  been  greatly  increased,  it  must  be  evident,  if  the  value 
of  produce  does  not  keep  pace  in  a  proportionable  degree,  the  far- 
mers will  be  involved  in  ruin ;  the  lands  will  be  neglected,  and  become 
unproductive;  and  the  British  Empire,  with  an  increasing  population, 
be  in  danger  of  feeling  the  dire  effects  of  famine,  and  become  depend- 
ent on  foreign  nations  for  food  to  support  its  inhabitants.  But  to 
suppose  that  Government  will  be  inattentive  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  country,  that  Government,  which,  by  its  wisdom  and  inflexible' 
perseverance,  has  ever  kept  the  field,  and  been  the  principal  cause  of 
working  out  the  deliverance  of  Europe ;  I  say,  to  suppose  any  suck 
thing,  would  be- ungenerous,  nay,  e?cn  unjust  in  an  inhabitant  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  Arc  not  the  many  new  lines  of  roads,  the  brid« 
ges  and  harbours,  which  have  of  late  years  been  executed  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  so  many  monuments  of  the  paternal  care  and  wisuom 
of  our  Government  ?  Therefore,  we  shall  confide  in  experiencing  that 
degree  of  patronage  which  is  bestowed  on  our  fellow  subjects,  so  soom 
as  other  more  urgent  and  important  matters  are  set  aside.— —28.  April* 

Quarterlj/  Report  for  Roxburghshire, 

The  severe  storm,  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  report,  continued 
vp'  to  a  late  period  of  the  season.  Indeed,  it  was  never  thoroughly^ 
fresh,,  until  about  the  middle  of  March  ;  and  very  little  seed  was 
sown,  until  after  that  period.  It  then  bee:) me  mild  and  dry,  and 
the  oat-seed  was  put  into  the  ground  in  excellent  condition;  and  from 
the  perfect  quality  of  the  seed,  the  braird  looks  remarkably  well.— - 
The  weather  changed  about  20th  April,  to  wet  and  cold,  and  haa 
continued  so  up  to  this  period,  which  has  prevented  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Barley  from  being  sown. 

The  Winter  Wheat  looks  well  in  general,  although  considerably 
injured  by  tl!e  late  wet  weather.  The  Spring  Wheat,  sown  in  this 
district,  is  now  very  limited.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen 
lately,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  Potatoes  being  planted ;  very  few  cf  the^ 
are  yet  in  the  ground. 

TTie  wonderful  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  political  events^ 
has  produced  a  most  serious  change  in  the  value  of  every  article  of 
farm  produce.  Corn  has  fallen  nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  hardly  sale- 
aide.    W^heat  is  selling  about  42s. ;  Uarlcyi  24s. ;  and  OatS|  178* 
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per  boll  of  6  Winchester  bushels.  A  continuance  of  these  prices 
must  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  farmer. 
They  are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  high  rents  lately  given  for 
land,  and  the  extensive  public  burdens  now  attached  to  it.  The 
Turnip  crop,  which  was  a  very  full  one,  suffered  most  severely  in 
several  instances,  from  the  rigour  of  the  frost ;  but  the  quantity  left 
has  proved  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  The  feeder  has  been  most 
amply  paid  this  year;  Mutton  being  sold,  at  one  period,  as  high  as 
l^s.  per  stone.  A  considerable  dulness,  and  depression  in  the  mar- 
ket, has  lately  taken  place.  At  present,  Mutton  is  selling  about 
}2s. ;  and  Beef,  about  9s.  per  English  stone,  sinking  the  offal. 

The  demand  for  Lean  Cattle  about  the  middle  of  Alarch,  wa$  very 
brisk,  and  a  considerable  quantity  sold  at  high  prices;  but  they  have 
likewise  experienced  a  very  great  depression,  and  th^  dealers  have 
suffered  a  very  considerable  loss  by  their  speculation. 

The  Lambing  Season  has  proved  peculiarly  favourable  for  both 
the  Lowland  and  Hill  district  i — consequently  a  very  full  crop  may 
be  expected. 

Sown  Grass  looks  remarkably  well,  and  has  been  a  full  bite  for 
Sheep  for  some  time  past.  Grass  parks  haVe  fallen  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  from  last  year's  price — 30.  ApriL 

Wigtonshire  Quarterly  tteport. 

The  operations  of  spring  are  Tar  advanced  ;  and  have  been  exe- 
cuted, for  the  most  part,  under  very  promising  circumstances.  The 
"Wheats  in  general  look  well ;  and  pastures,  as  well  as  young  gra^- 
ses  intended  for  the  scythe,  are  assuming  a  favourable  aspect.  Live 
Stock  have  been  selling  at  high  prices  ;  but  matters  of  this  kind  ap- 
pear rather  at  a  stand  at  present.  The  abtindant  crop  of  last  year, 
was  of  itself  sufficient  to  hold  the  prices  of  grain  within  bounds  i 
and  these  were  no  doubt  still  further  reduced  by  importations. 

The  ever-memorable  and  glorious  change,  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  restores  to  the  merchant  and  ma- 
iTufacturcr,  the  widest  fields  fi)r  successful  enterprize ;  while,  at  the 
change  of  market-days,  the  farmer  stands  still  in  amazement.  As 
a  patriot  and  philanthropist,  he  cordially  Joins  in  the  shouts  of  vic- 
tory and  triumph ;  yet  he  cannot  free  himself  of  the  apprehension, 
that  for  a  time  he  must  struggle  with  peculiar  difficulties ; — and 
that  these  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  engagements, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  enterprizes.  He  turns  his  anxious  hopes,  how^ 
e^er,  to  the  fostering  wisdom  of  the  Legislature— and  there  feels  dis- 
posed to  rest  his  confidence. 

When  Parliament  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  momentous  sub^ 
ject,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wi&hed,  that  the  members  thereof  may  en- 
deavour to  divest  themselves  of  that  party-spirit,  which  seems  so  pre- 
v.ilent  out  of  doors.  The  subject  deserves  the  most  deliberate  inves- 
tigation ;  and  is  in  itself  so  complicated,  that,  perhaps,  no  single  in- 
dividual can  be  said  fully  to  comprehend  it.  It  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed, that  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  pro* 

)te  the;  partial  interests  of  any  particular  class ;  but  as  agricultttrc 
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is  indispntablf  the  most  important  of  all  arts,  so  its  interests  demanct 
proportionate  protection. 

The  protracted  and  expensive  war,  which  seems  now  arrived  at  so 
noble  a  conclusion,  has  altered  the  state  of  our  currency,  and  in* 
cumbered  the  nation  wich  debt.  Of  course,  die  value  of  money  is 
in  some  degree  fictitious ;  and  an  artificial  system  is  introduced  into 
tlie  fiaancial  department^  which  affects  all  our  internal  transactions ; 
requiring'  a  nice  hand,  and  watchfuir  eye,  to  preserve  an  adequate  e- 
quilibrium  diroughout  the  complex  machine  of  internal  policy  and 
commerce. 

Supposing  all  the  States  of  Europe  to  rest  in  profound  peace,  still 
we  sliould  not  indulge  in  the  golden  dream  of  perpetual^  free,  and 
unrestrained  commerce.  Unless  jarrings .  of  interest,  and,  at  least, 
partial  interruptions,  occasionally  intervene,  human  nature  will  un- 
dergo a  change,  which  it  has  never  yet  undergone ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  providing  against  such  contingencies.  The  Amphyc^ 
tionic  Council  of  Greece,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  jealousies,  and 
even  hostilities,  of  these  small  and  enlightened  States ;  and  the  sup- 
posed project  of  Henry  IV.,  the*  favourite  monarch  of  the  French, 
of  erecting  the  different  states  of  Europe  into  one  great  republic,  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  ago,  has  always  been  treated  as  a  chimera. 

In  such  essential  things,  therefore,  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life,— 
rulers  and  legislators  will  always  act  wisely,  jn  rendering  their  re- 
spective nations  independent  of  each  other.  They  will  not  sacrifice 
permanent  to  temporary  interest^ — much  less  will  they  depress  the 
most  numerous  and  useful  class  of  citizens,  in  order  to  favour  the 
views  of  the  vain  and  a.«piring,  which  arc  founded  on  vague  princi- 
ples of  speculation,  whilst  their  own  ardent  expectations  are  so  apt 
to  lend  awjfy  the  judgment  from  the  sober  conclut>ious  of  reason,  de- 
riv(»d  from  history  and  experience. 

The  value  of  labour,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  forms  ftn  im« 
portant  subject  of  inve.<^tigation  with  the  political  economist^-^^nor 
ought  it  to  be  overlenked  by  the  historian.  It  tends  to  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  society  in  general*  and  to  instruct  posterity.  In  thi^ 
respect,  however,  public  records  have  been  very  defective;  and  there 
J8  much  diflficulty  in  ascertaining  it  by  the  works  of  authors.  With 
ft  view  to  supply  this  deficiency,  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  this  county 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  happy  idea  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of 
wages,  or  value  of  labour  at  the  time,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
who  annually  strike  the  Candlemas  fiars.  The  first  attempt  wa* 
made  this  ye:*r,  by  that  ref^pectable  Judge  requesting  the  attention 
of  the  Jury  to  the  subject ;  and  they  so  fur  fultiikd  his  intention,  ai 
to  state  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  day  in  the  two  subdivisions  of 
the  county. 

The  Sheriff*- substitute  further  expressed  his  intention  of  making  b 
note  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of  citation  to  each  jurvman,  in  future ; 
requiring  him  to  come  forward  prepared  to  condescend  on  the  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  for  various  kinds  of  labour — by  the  piece,  day,' 
ttnn,  aad  year,  so  m  to  form  a  regular  public  record  ia  ail  tiuit 
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This  laudable  undertaking  is  uiidorstood  to  be  novel ;  but  it  Ls  to 
be  presunie(!,  that  other  counties  wiil  be  induced  quiokly  to  follow 
the  exampli',  so  as  the  schcmo  may  ere  lon^  be  matured  iuto  a  na« 
tional  record,  along  witli  the  average  prices  of  corn. — 29.  April* 

ENGLAND. 

Cumherland  Qnarlcrlij  Report » 
These  last  three  montlis  niuit  have  convinced  all  reflecting  agri- 
€ulturist9,  that  our  apprehensions  of  difEcuUies  are  generally  much 
greater  than  the  difficulties  themselves.     It  was  the  prevailinj^  opi- 
nion of  farmers  that  spring  labour  would  be  in  a  state  of  great  back- 
wardness in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  winter,*  vvhich  pro 
ventcd  the  regular  fallowings  of  that  season.     The  reverse  has  been 
the  case;  and  Lent  grain  has  been  sown  as  early,  and  vegetated  more 
rapidly  than  during  any  of  the  late  years.     The  very  heavy  rains,  and 
great  coldness  of  the  atmosphere,  has  lately  very  much  injured  the 
Wheat  crops.     Early  sown  Oats  and  Barley  assume  a  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  farmers  are  now  lamenting  the  earh'ness  of  the  season. 
Potatoes  liavo  in  pt-neral  been  plantcid; — Cms?  look?  invarinbly  very 
well.     The  fr(»bt  has  eAccted  more  in  piilveri/ing  the  soil  than  an/ 
two  winter  falIovvinj;s  in  wet  seasons. — Stackyards  present  a  more 
r.al'.ed  appearance  tlian  usual ;  aiul  it  is  noi  probable  this  county  will 
b'j  able  to  export  much  moro  Grain  thissea-snn.     During  the  two  last 
years  we  have  exported  up-.vards  ot*  -100,000/.  worth  of  Grain,  Flour, 
&c.     Wheat,  10s.  Gd. ;  Barley,  5s.  .'3d. ;  Oats,  3s.  3d.  per  Winches- 
ter bushel ;  Potatoes,  3d.  per  stone ;  Butcher-meat  on  the  decline. 
— We  observe,-  on  Tuesday  the  .Sd  of  M::v.  the  House  of  Commons 
resolves  its^elf  into  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  Laws  relating  to" 
the  Corn  Trade.      Every  impartial  and  di:;intere:*ted  mind  must  feel 
conscious  that  great  diilicullies  attend  tlie  discussion  of  this  very  im- 
portant subject.     ^'  has  been  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  agi'icultu- 
ral  part  of  this  kingdom,  to  bciir  every  burthen  imposed  upon  them' 
without  complaint  or  remonstrance ;  while  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  part  seem  kcenl}'  alivo  to  every  thing  connected  with 
their  interest;  for;ning  our  estimate  of  their  cliaracter  by  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  which  they  have  presented  for  relit  f.     The  political 
economist  must  be  concerned  to  find  tlu^se  three  cbfscs  of  the  com- 
munity proving,  by  their  conduct,  an  ignorance  of  this  great  maxim. 
That  our  strength  consists  in  union.     A  juulcious  Committee  ^ ill  de- 
liberate on  this  question,  without  suiTtring  their  minds  to  be  biassed, 
citiier  by  the  fears  oi'  the  larmer,  or  the  complaints  of  the  manuflic- 
turer.     Large  janded  proprietors  must  lay  aside  all  regard  to  their 
own  interest,  and  consiiler  only  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  commonwealth.     In  a  report,  it  is  impossible  to  consi- 
der so  exten>ive  a  jubfect  with  accuracy  ;  ."ud  we  are  concerned  to 
say,  no  active  measures  have  been  taken  in  this  county,  to  present 
a  [)etition  to  Parliamtnt,  eitlier  by  the  agricultural  or  commercial 
classes.     We  li  i-l  satisfied  it  is  a  duty  Mr  Curwen  owes  both  his  coun- 
try  and  himself,  to  take,  in  some  form  or  other,  an  active  part  in  a 
di;.cussLon;   intiniatoly  coni:ected  vriUA  the  :*^tercsts  of  that  art|  t* 
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which  he  has  devoted  some  of  the  last  and  not  least  u'srful  yean  df 
his  life.  When  it  is  considered  that,  in  this  county,  one-sixth  is  ge* 
nerally  paid  in  tythe^  and,  in  many  instances,  one- tenth  in  poor-rates^ 
from  both  which  the  agriculturist  in  Scotland  is  entirely  free,  we 
might  be  induced  to  expect  every  county  in  this  nation  would  have 
entered  into  resolutions  relative  to  the  Corn-Laws.  Our  supinenesa 
In  this  instance  is  certainly  culpable,  when  we  reflect  how  much 
larger  a  proportion  of  the  poor-rates  is  paid  by  the  landed  interest, 
or  rather  by  the  farmer,  (such  is  the  present  mode  of  taking  farms), 
than  by  any  other  class  of  the  community.  On  this  subject,  our  si- 
tuation should  be  immediately  laid  before  Government,  that  an  al- 
teration might  be  made  in  the  mode  of  assessment So  great  has 

been  the  fluctuation  in  the  corn  markets  during  the  last  three  years, 
that  in  many  cases  there  has  been  a  difference  of  40  or  45  per  cent* 
In  the  space  of  two  or  three  months,  a  circumstance  which  militates 
very  much  against  the  profits  of  the  farmers,  who  are,  eitlier  for  want 
of  capitals  or  granaries,  compelled  to  sell.  lu  these  circumstances, 
many  have  by  selling  advantageously,  realized  considerable  sums, 
whilst  others  have  been  compelled  to  sell  at  considerable  loss. — Want. 
of  attention  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  kingdom  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  errors  in  the  administration  of  the  son  of  Lord 
Chatham  ;  and,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  immense  sums  we  were  un- 
der the  necessity  of  paying  to  the  Tyrant  of  Europe,  in  bullion— 
the  wreck  of  our  manufacturers — the  utility,  nay  absolute  necessity, 
of  the  landed  interest  for  the  payment  of  our  taxes,  we  arc  fully  satis* 
fied  he  would  at  a  crisis  like  the  present  have  supported  our  cause  with 
all  his  influence  and  eloquence.  May  we  not  expect  equal  assistance 
from  his  successors,  who  have  been  permitted  by  the  God  of  armies  to  . 
close,  we  hope  for  ever,  that  disgraceful  robbery  and  carnage,  which 
marked  every  step  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  ?  What  contri- 
butes more  to  the  security  and  independence  of  a  nation,  than  her 
ability  to  supply  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  whether 
during  an  increase  of  population,  or  the  necessary  horrors  of  protract- 
ed warfare?  Is  not  China  universally  admired  for  that  dignity  with' 
which  she  can  address  all  other  nations  ? — For  this  she  is  indebted  to 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  We  truft  the  present  Adminis- 
tration will  not  be  less  admired  by  posterity  for  their  wisdom  in  en- 
couraging  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  this  coun« 
try,  without  giving  any  of  them  undue  preference,  than  by  their  per* 
fcverance  in  liberating  Europe  from  despotism  and  cruelty.  If,  how* 
ever,  the  interests  of  the  fanner  continue  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
existing  Government,  we  owe  it  to  our  country,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  prove,  by  the  Joad  of  our  petitions,  that  farmers  are  at  lasit 
determined  to  be  heard.  We  have  long  slumbered  in'  thoughtless  a. 
pailiy,  trusting,  no  doubt,  that  some  enlightened  patriot  woold  under- 
take our  cause.  Does  it  thence  follow  we  shall  still  slumber  ?  Let  uf 
remember  the  Dissenters,  by  their  unanimity  in  opposing  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  bill,  received  the  support  of  Parliament: — and  need  wc  foar 
a  siuiilaf  support  it'  we  adopt -the  same  measures  ?  It  is  the  prevail* 
fing  opinion  of  the  mo%t  intc'llrgcnt  furniti's  in  this  di)»tri6t,  th:n  thp 
"vol.  XV.  ^'o.  58.  $ 
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average  price  of  Wheat  should  be  SOs.  per  quarter :  In  whidi  cawy 
prime  samples  would  brin^  90s.  per  quarter ;  Barley  of  best  quality^ 
48s.  fM?r  quarter ;  Oats,  32s.  of  the  best  quality.  If  due  encouraffe- 
ment  is  given  to  the  agricultural  interests,  may  we  not  hope  the  fol- 
lowing eulogium  given  by  Varro  to  Cn.  Trcmellius  Scrofa*8  farmp 
himself  alsp  an  elegant  writer  on  agriculture,  wilU  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  justly  apply  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  farms  in  these 
kingdoms  :  '  His  farms  are,  to  many,  on  account  of  their  culture,  a 
'  more  pleasing  view  than  the  buildings  of  others,  ornamented  with 
*  royal  elegance.  * —  P'ar.  de  Re,  Rus.  Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  >  ■  80.  jfpriL 
Letter  from  a  Correspondent  in  Devonshire^  April  27. 

'  We  have  had  in  this  county. the  most  severe  winter  any  person 
can  remember  ;  the  roads  completely  filled  with  snow  and  anpassa- 
ble  for  some  tin-'e  by  carriages, — a  thing  very  uncommon  in  this  mild 
climate.  We  had  a  favourable  change  of  weather  about  the  26th 
of  January  i  after  which  it  took  some  time  to  melt  the  snow.  As 
pur  ewes  drop  their  lambs  early  in  the  year,  many  of  them  wexe 
lost  in  consequence  of  the  Ci-^ld  weather.  The  latter  end  of  Febru- 
ary, and  through  most  of  the  month  following,  we  had  dry  and 
very  cold  we.  ther  ;  though  favourable  for  the  working  of  tillage 
land,  yet  injurious  to  the  sheep,  which  had  suffered  much  before^ 
and  were  much  weakened.  Many  of  them  died  about  this  time  t 
and  some  farmers  have  had  great  losses  in  that  article  of  stock,  as 
the  grass  was  so  much  later  than  usual.  The  working  and  sowing 
of  tillage  land  for  spring  Com  is  mostly  finished,  and  seems  to  be 
well  dnne  ;  the  ground  having  come  to  a  fine  tilth  after  the  late 
frobt  Wc  have  had  some  fine  showers  within  the  last  three  weeks, 
which  h.is  cha;^ged  the  appearance  of  our  grass  lands;  and  cows 
and  bullocks  h  ive  been  out  in  (he  water-meadows  for  the  last  two 
weeks.  The  firs:  s<;wn  Barley  is  up,  and  looks  well;  but  some  of 
our  late  sown  Wheats  look  thin  and  weakly.  Our  prices  of  grain 
have  *^een  very  fl actuating  ever  since  the  new  corn  came  to  market. 
Latterly,  the  prices  have  been.  Wheat  98,  to  9s.  6d, ;  Barley  4r.  6d; 
and  Oats  3s.  6d.  per  busliel.  Beef  in  our  markets  from  7d.  to  lOd. 
per  lib. ;  and  Muttoi.  9^J.  per  lib.  But  since  the  news  of  a  peace, 
such  a  stagnation  h  ts  been  felt  in  the  markets  here,  tliat  no  com  is 
selling  at  any  piice ;  and  fat  cattle  have  fallen  full  10s.  per  cwt. 
Lean  stock  is  also  much  lower  Indeed,  with  the  late  advanced 
rent's,  heavy  taxes,  &c.  nothing  else  but  ruin  can  attend  many  farm- 
ers in  this  county,  unle«is  Government  interfere.  * 

Letter  from  a  Corresporuivnt  near  Lancaster^  27-  ApriU 

*  Amidst  the  w<5ndertul  and  happy  events  which  have  blessed  all 
Europe,  the  farmer  in  England  (whose  pursuits  rather  promote  his 
humanity)  has  heartily  rejoiced  with  his  neighbours  at  the  prospect 
of  a  conclusion  of  the  dreadful  misery  and  Cruelty  occasioned  by  our 
late  ince:;sant  state  of  warfare ;  at  the  same  time,  the  same  humani- 
ty mingles  with  his  rejoicing  an  anxiety  for  his  family,  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  expenses,  and  ;i  depression  in  tlie  price  '*f  his  pro- 
duce far  beyond  what  he  can  afF'rd,  and  in  many  cases  no  sale  at  any 
price.    Many  small  farmers  in  this  county,  from  the  dullness  of  Um 
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»,  thought  they  would  be  able  to  raise  more  money  in  spring, 
lard  by  as  much  of  their  crop  as  possible^  with  great  difficulty ; 
t  of  these  are  now  obliged  to  bring  it  to  market,  where  it  can 
cely  be  sold  at  any  price  It  seems  a  common,  though  mistaken 
lion,  that  the  times  have  been  very  favourable  to  farmers,  and 
r  can  therefore  a£Fbrd  to  have  a  few  bad  seasons.  For  several 
rs,  the  price  of  his  crops  has  not  been  more  than  equal  to  a  fair 
uneration  for  his  labour,  except  the  produce  of  181 1  and  1812  ; 
former  year  did  not  much  benefit  the  class  of  farmers  before 
itioned,  because  their's  was  all  sold  previous  to  the  advance  in 
e.  Those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  thoroughly  will 
rly  see,  that  an  advance  (equal  to  that  in  the  price  of  grain)  has 
n  place  in  rent,  labour,  poor- races,  &c.  as  well  as  in  every  arti- 
>f  his  clothing  and  consumption.  The  observation  is  very  true, 
farmers  live  and  educate  their  children  better  than  formerly;  but 
is  not  owing  to  favourable  times  so  much  as  to  the  farmer's  own 
'tions  and  improved  mode  of  management.  What  w'ill  become 
lis  improvements  now  ?  He  will  dismiss  half  his  labourers,  and 
ench  in  all  his  expenditure  at  his  grocer's,  draper's,  &c.  and  de- 
from  all  improvements  on  his  farm.  But  there  must  a  very  great 
iber  of  industrious  families  come  to  ruin,  who  have  taken  their 
IS  at  high  rents,  especially  in  manufacturing  districts,  if  some 
:tual  measures  are  not  resorted  to  by  Government  for  their  pro- 
ion.  I  have  heard  of  no  petitions  from  tliis  county ;  but  I  tliink 
ners  ought  to  use  their  influence,  wherever  they  can,  for  a  redress 
heir  grievances,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
n  entirely^  when  below  a  remunerating  price.  I  think  it  very 
btful  whether  giving  bounties  when  it  is  above  that  price,  is  not 
•wing  money  away  ;  as  the  high  price  will  be  a  sufficient  in* 
ement  to  foreigners.  The  manufacturers  raise  an  objection  to 
,  and  say,  that  if  the  price  of  provisions  be  low,  they  can  afford 
r  goods  at  a  lower  rate,  and  undersell  foreigners  in  the  market. 
s  may  perhaps  be  traced,  in  a  logical  way  ot  reasoning,  as  a  very 
ote  cause  of  raising  the  price  of  manufactured  goods;  but  in  this 
tty,  which  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  extent  of  its  manufactures, 
:  have  proved  that  the  price  of  provisions  have  no  connexion  with 
price  of  manufacturer's  wages  ;  and  when  grain  is  at  a  i'air  price, 
wages  the  some,  they  generally  do  more  work,  and  are  more  so- 
and  industrious.  When  grain  was  high  last  season,  their  wages 
3  low ;  now  when  grain  is  very  low,  tiicir  wages  are  high,  and 
'  spend  half  their  time  in  dissipation.  These  thing.s  always  have 
)ened;  I  mean,  their  idleness  and  drunkenness,  when  they  could 
I  as  much  in  four  ^ys  as  kept  them  the  week  ;  and  why  will 
'  not  always  do  so  ?  Their  wages  have  advanced  the  price  of 
ling  labour  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  many  farmers  are  now 
ed  to  pay  as  much  as  4>s.  6d.  per  day  for  their  labourers,  at  this 
f  season. — In  my  last  it  was  stated,  that  great  quantities  of  Fo- 
es wiere  supposed  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frost,  and  tlie  price  was 
dly  advancing ;  but  wheu  the  thaw  commenced,  it  was  discover- 
bat  much  less  dunnage  was  done  than  expected,  in  coniequenje 
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of  which,  2ind  the  abuDclant  crop,  they  have  been,  like' other  thiDgi, 
a  conwlete  drug.  They  can  now  with  difficulty  be  sold  at  Is.  per 
Winchester  bushel.  Swedish  Turnips,  as  was  feared,  were  severely 
injured  by  the  frost ;  in  some  situations,  one- third,  and  in  others  one- 
half  the  crop  was  destroyed.  Green  crops  are  much  more  resorted 
to  thaft  a  few  years  ago ;  this  accounts  in  part  for  the  amazing  quan- 
tity of  Potatoes ;  Turnips  having  not  yet  found  their  way  generally 
into  the  farmer's  rotation. 

The  frost  continued,  except  for  a  few  days  intermission,  until 
about  the  20th  of  March,  unfJl  which  the  ploughs  could  not  work, 
except  in  stubbles,  and  in  low  situations,  though  the  days  were  fre« 
i|uently  iirarm.     On  the  night  of  the  15th»  altliough  the  day  was  quitsk 
'fine  and  mild,  it  froze  ice  to  the  thickness  of*  about  half  an  inch,  in 
a  low  sheltered  situation.     On  tlic  22d  the  weather  was  very  mild  i 
when  the  farmer  commenced  Out-seed  in  earnest,  and  a  finer  time  waa 
neVer  known.     Indeed,  through  this  month,  vegetation  lias  advanc- 
ed very  rapidly  ;  and  Oats  were  never  known  to  have  so  favourable 
a  time  for  vegetating,  and  they  begin  to  look  very  green,  and  with 
a  broad  fia^.     We  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  Wheat ;  there  are 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     In  some  places^  the  wire« 
worm  has  been  very  active  ;  in  others  the  plants  apptfar  to  have  been 
injured  by  the  severity  of  winter.     And  although  they  have  been 
rolled,  and  the  weather  such  as  generally  recruits  weak  plants,  yet 
|n  some  cases  they  make  no  progress,  and  in  others  whole  fields  are 
losing  root,  and  will  not  be  worth  standing ;  some  are  ploughing  it 
up.     I1ie  stock  of  grain  on  liond  is  generally  abundant,  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  and  the  dealer ;  therefore,  if  tlie  growing  crop 
be  deficient,  we  shall  most  likely  have  abundance  from  the  excess  of 
tliis  year.     Tlie  markets  have  always  appeared  glutted ;  but  there 
has  not  bccil  that  quantity  disposed  of  that  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed.    There  is  now  a  great  dullness  in  lean  cattle ;  they  have  declined 
about  iil,  per  head.     Fat  has  also  experienced  some  ilccline  ;  but 
more  between  the  butcher  and  farmer  tlian  to  the  consumer.     Horses 
and  Pigs  have  also  felt  the  effects,  in  a  slight  degree,  of  the  general 
5tngnati4)n.     The  manufacturers  of  Long  Wool  in  this  country  don't 
seem  to  know  how  to  proceed  as  to  making  bargains  ;  therefore  the 
pricb  is  now  difficult  to  fix,  perhaps   Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lib. — 
Grain,  Sec,  as  follows:  Wheat  10s.;  Oats,  Potato,  4s.;  Beans  6s.  3d.; 
all  per  Winchester  bushel.     Oatmeal  SGs.  per  2i0  lib.     Beef  9d.  to 
lOd. ;  Mutton  9d.  to  lOd.,  prime  pieces.     Butter  Is.  4d.  per  18  oz. 
Cheese  expected  lower  at  the  ensuing  fair.     A  Farming  Society  was 
established  last  year  at  Garstang,  where  some  good  stock  was  shourn 
for  the  premiums,  viz.  Long  and  Short-homed  Cattle,  and  Leices- 
ter  Sheep ;  but  we  are  afraid  for  its  success,  for  want  of  spirit  to 
carrv  it  forwards.     The  effects  of  a  similar  institution  at  Lancaster 
is  visible  in  the  improvement  of  its  husbandry  and  stock. ' 

Letter J'rom  Liverpool^  25th  April, 
*  The  recent  wonderful  political  events  which  have  taken  place,  ^ 
and  just  at  a  time  when  we  had  very  large  importations  of  all  kinds 
«f  grain  from  Ireland,  &c.  have  had  such  an  effect  on  our  Con^ 
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market  as  we  seldom  ever  before  witnessed.  Erery  one  in  tlie  trade 
seemed,  as  it  were,  quite  panic-struck ;  and,  in  consequence,  very 
little  business  h^  been  done  during  the  last  fortnight. 

*  The  supplies  continue  to  pour  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters ;  and 
the  country  dealers  still  holding  off,  the  importers  are  lUm  obliged, 
though  reluctantly,  to  submit  to  very  considerably  lower  prices; 
and,  even  at  this  declension,  the  sales  are  extremely  limited,  and 
nothing  but  fiue  qualities  are  saleable* 

,  '  In  London,  and  most  other  great  markets,  they  Appear  to  be 
similarly  situated ;  indeed  the  stagnation  seems  pretty  general.  U 
would  also  appear,  that  the  stocks  of  corn  still  remaining  in  all  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  are  very  great.  The  season  fast  advancing, 
weather  very  fine,  and  without  taking  into  account  the  probability 
of  foreign  supplies  during  the  summer  and  harvest,  we  can  see  no 
other  prospect  in  the  mean  time,  than  that  prices  must  continue  very 
low  during  the  whole  season,  unless  Sir  H.  Pamell's  bill  rendei^ 
some  relief;  and  no  doubt  the  discussion  of  that  bill  is  looked  for  with 
great  anxiety  by  the  landholder,  farmer,  and  com- dealer.  We  ob- 
serve from  the  newspapers'  account  this  morning,  that  Sir  H.  P.  has 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration  to  morrow  week ;  and,  from  the  present  situation  of 
aflfairs,  we  would  fain  hope  he  will  ultimately  carry  his  bill,  not,  how- 
ever, as  at  first  intended,  but  in  a  modified  form.  We  refer  you  to  our 
annexed  prices,  which,  in  many  instances,  are  completelynominaL 

Nominal  Prices  on  Saturday,  23.  AptiL 

Wheat, English^- Welsh  10s.6d.-I0s.9d.-lls.0d. finclUSd. i  j^ 

„      Scotch,    -    -      9s.6d.-10s.0d.-l()s.6d 10s,9d.  I  o 

„      Irish,        -    -       88. 9d.-  98.0cL-  9s.Sd.  —    9s.6d.  f^ 
„      Foreign,  -    -      none.  J  §, 

Flour,  English,  fine,  •  48s.0d.-50B.0d.-52s.  Od.  "1 

„      -     -     -     2d,  -  42s.0d.-44s.0d.-46s.0d.  (  ^.^i/^in. 

„       Irish,       fine,  -  448.0d.-46s.0d,-488.0d.  rP«r*wuo. 

„     -    -     -     2d,  -  S88.0d.-40s.0d.-42s.0d.  J 

Sarley,  English,     -  -    6s  Od.-  6s.6d.-  6s.6d.l 

„       Scotch,      -      -    5s. 6d.-  5s.9d.-  6s.0d.  >  per-601ib. 
„       Irish,  -      -    5s. Od.—  5s.  6d.-  5s.9d.j 

Beans,  English,     -     -  4-6s.0d.-48s.0d.-50s.0d.  1 

„      Scotch;       -     -  44s.0d.-468.0d.-48s.0d.  i  p.  Quarter. 
'„       Irish^     -     -     -  40s.0d.-42s.0d.-44s.0d.  J 

Oats,  Potatoc,  English,  9s.6d.-  Ss.8d.-  4s. Od. 

„      Conimori,   do.     -   Ss.2d.*  3s. 4d.-  3s.  6d. 

„     PotJiroe,  Scotch,    3s. Sd.-  3s.6d.-  Ss.Sd.    %        lkvw 

„      Common      do.    -  Ss  Od.-  Ss-ldl-  36. 2d.    fP«'w"o- 

„      Potatoe,  Iri>h,    •  ^s.OH»-  3s.2d.-  3s.6d. 

„     Common      do.    -  2s. 9d.-  3s. Od.-  3s. 2d. 

Malt,  English,        -      -  9s.6d.-10s.0d.-10s.6d.   |  p.36qrt8. 

Peas,  White  boUing    -  7<is.0d,-80s.0d.-848.0d.  1     -^    ^ 
'   „     Grey  .  4is.0d.-46s.0d.-48s.0d.  J  P'^"*^'- 
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Nortkumbetland  Quarterly  Report. 
.  FsOM  the  date  of  last  Report,  tLe  severe  trost  continued  to  the 
Sth  of  FelKuarjy  when  a  thaw  commenced.  On  the  9th  and  10th» 
the  ice  (of  very  great  thickness)  began  to  break  up  in  the  rivers; 
and,  in  many  places,  by  its  collecting  add  damming^  exhibited  sin* 
gUlar  scenes  of  admiration,  'and  caused  great  apprehension  for  bridg- 
<B8,  &c  It  continued  fresh  till  the  ISth,  when  we  had  slight  frosts^ 
with  fine  weather  to  the  ^th ;  from  thence  hard  frost,  with  souther- 
ly winds  to  the  Sd  of  March,  when  it  began  to  snow,  and  continued 
snowiiig  every: day  to  the  iSth,  during  which  period  the  snow  soften- 
ed, and  decreased  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  the  Ipw  grounds. 
Thb  hard  frost  did  not  cease  before  the  25tn ;  from  which  day  to 
the  21st  of  April,  we  had  most  uncommonly  fine  fresh  and  mild 
weather,  which  produced  such  a  rapid  vegetation  of  grass,  clover^ 
&c.  as  scarcely  was  ever  remembered  at  the  same  season.  And  there 
was  never  more  need  for  it ;  as  the  Turnips  were,  in  most  situations, 
very  much  injured,  and  more  than  one  half  of  them  rotten.  During 
this  period,  a  large  portion  of  land  was  sown  with  Oats,  and  some 
amall  portions  with  Wheat;  but  from  the  21st  to  this  date,  it  has 
been  almost  a  continued  rain,  and  nothing  could  be  got  either  plough* 
ed  or  sown  (except  upon  very  dry  soils) ;  which  is  particularly  un- 
fortunate, as  there  is  probably  one  fourth  of  the  Oat-seed  to  put  in» 
and  which,  from  the  very  wet  state  of  the  lands,  cannot  be  begun 
.with  till  ailter  a  few  dry  days,  and  which  will,  of  course,  make  the 
sowing  of  this  portion  very  late. 

The  autiimn-sown  Wheats  are  every  where  looking  remarkably 
healthy.  The  spring-sown  Wlieats,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
are  only  just  appearing  above  ground. 

The  stackyards  are  every  where  sufficiently  full  of  Com,  for  tlie 
■eason  of  the  year,  and  likely  to  continue  so,  as  no  sales  can  be 
jnade  but  at  very  low  prices,  which  at  Berwick  were,  last  week- 
Wheat  from  6s.  8d.  to  7s.  4d.  per  bushel  Winchester  ;  Barley  48. 8d. 
to  5a.  ;  Oats  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  2d. ;  and  Peas  58.  4-d. 

The  prices  for  Fat  Stock  are  also  lower  than  they  were  a  few 
weeks  since.  The  present  prices  are — Beef  from  Bs.  to  Qi'.  per  stone 
of  14*  lib.  sink  ;  and  Mutton  from  lOd.  to  lid.  per  lib.  sink. — 29/A 
JipriL 

Nottinghamshire  Quarterh/  Report, 

An  the  frost  and  snow  continued  throughout  the  winter  quarter, 
little  ploughing  was  accomplished  from  the  l)cginnincr  of  January  till 
the  list  week  in  ^larch ;  and  on  strong  soils,  the  seed  time  did  not 
commence  until  A.pril,  which  is  about  a  month  later  than  usual ;  but 
the  ground  being  in  an  excellent  state  for  the  spring  tillage,  sowing 
has  been  better  and  more  expeditiously  done  than  for  several  years 
past,  and  grain  has  seldom  so  quickly  vegetated.  There  is  still  a 
small  quantity  of  turnip  land  to  sow  with  barley  and  Seed.-;,  which  is 
too  moist  to  be  completed  at  present. 
.    The  general  appeL;runcc   ol'  ilie  growing  Wheat  is  now  gjod, 
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though  there  is  a  want  of  plants  on  perhaps  one  sixth  part  of  what 
is  sown,  and  the /late  rain  may  in  some  measure  operate  against  it« 
The  crop  of  Beans  is  likely  to  prove  deficient,  from  the  late  sowing. 
Barley  and  Oat«  have  seldom  been  sown  with  a  greater  prospect  ofa 
full  crop.     The  Hop  bines  in  this  district  are  promising. 

Turnips  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  severe  fhostSy  and  Swedes 
received  more  injury  than  has  ever  been  known  here.  They  were 
of  infinite  service  in  March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  and  some 
were  then  sold  extremely  high.  As  the  Turnips  were,  in  generdd*^ 
sooner  consumed  than  heretofore,  and  the  large  Moiftk-  of  hay  being 
greatly  reduced,  a  very  trying  time  fior  the  owners  df  stock  was  ex* 
pected  ;  butf'^happily,  the  fine  weather,  with  genial  rAins,  caused  an 
early  spring.  Seeds  are  unusually  forward,  and  thefe  fa  a  good 
prospect  of  a  full  crop  of  Hay.  Potatoes  are  still  plentiful,  and  mity 
be  bought  for  4s.  per  sack  (about  two  cwt.)  There  are  several 
growers  of  Mangel  Wurzel  this  year,  on  a  small  scale,  ^hich  will 
doubtless,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  ascertain  its  merits. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked,  that  the  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
which  were  drilled  according  to  the  Northern  method,  were  consi^^ 
derably  more  injureil  by  the  frosts  than  those  sown  broadcast,  on 
ground  of  the  same  description  ;  consequently,  fewer  will  be  sown 
in  drills  than  if  they  had  proved  otherwise.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  superiority  of  the  row  culture,  in  regard  to  cleaning  the  land ; 
and  it  is  certainly  much  better  for  carting  off  the  crop,  though  an  e- 
qual  weight  may  perhaps  be  grown  without  drilling. 

There  is  some  diifHculty  in  disposing  of  stock  of  most  'descriptions. 
Fat  Beasts  arc  worth  from  9s.  to  10$.  per  stone  (sinking  offal },  and 
are  more  plentiful  than  was  expected.  'Fat  Sheep  which  are  clipped 
arc  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lib.,  and  Veal  about  9d.  per  lib.  Milk  Cows  and 
those  in  calf,  are  full  10  per  cent,  lower  ;  and  there  is  a  considerable 
reduction  in  Drape  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  very  few  bu3'ers  for  Steers. 
Store  Sheep  and  Hogs  (yearlings),  have  declined  at  the  least  5s. 
per  head  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Wool  is  something  lower.  There  was  a 
loss  in  the  early  Lambs  in  the  severe  weatlier.  I'lie  stock  of  Sheep 
is  considered  to  be  rather  small.  Pigs  have  also  decreased  in  value'. 
Butter  is  about  1  s.  4d.  per  lib. 

The  Com  markets  have  been  well  supplied  at  low  prices,  and  are 
now  dull.  Best  Wheat  averages  about  TOs. ;  Barley  43j».  ;  Oats 
from  21s.  to  28s. ;  Beans  46s.  per  quarter,  Winchester  measure.  Rye 
is  scarcely  saleable  at  41?s.  per  quarter.  There  is  a  brisk  demand  for 
Malt  at  full  lis.  per  barbel. 

The  culture  of  a  great  part  of  this  county  has  been  much  improvti 
cd  these  last  few  years.  The  forest  and  all  light  sandy  soils  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  bone  manure,  where  it  has  been  applird  ; 
but  the  expense  of  it  is  so  great,  that  if  the  present  prices  of  graiA 
cr-ntiiuic,  it  will  be  but  partially  used ;  and  if  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion cannot  be  had  for  expenses  incurred,  it  will  soon  operate  strong^- 
ly  against  every  improvcinv.rit  in  agriculture  j  the  annuiil  produce  will 
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decrease;  aad  the  effects  must  eventually  be  injurious  to  tlic  Iciie;ct 
ef  the  country  at  large. — 2'^th  April, 

WilUhire  Qvarterlif  Rqiorl. 
Sprtno  has  at  length  retuined  to  revive  onr  »pint<:,  and  impel  us 
to  action ;  and  those  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  n^onth,  made  the 
most  of  the  favourable  weather  afFordedi  have  uriJouhtcdly  bc*cn  an- 
ply  repaid  for  their  trouble,  ly  the  genial  and  Tohoihincj  showers 
which  have  succeeded.  A«  to  those  who  have  co!'c'n/  land  ro  work; 
previous  to  Turnip  sowing,  tliey  mutt  for  the  prescit,  <•///  n  truce  to 
exertion  ;  and  sit  down  satisfied  with  che  con^olin^  belief  ihat  *  lyiml 

*  is  lost  in  one  wwy,  xviil  be  got  in  an  other':  *  The  c;)rrectriCS5  of  this  ob- 
serration  will  be  admitted,  as  it  respects  all  leguminous  plants.  Tur- 
nips are  in  general  much  injured,  owing  to  t}ie  &«:vere  weather  in  tlic 
winter;  many  of  them  are  rotieny  tlie  Ruta-baga,  or  Swcdihh,  is  the 
least  damaged  ;  it  is  therefore  deservedly  in  the  highest  repi^tc.  The 
young  Wheats  look  well :  Where  they' have  been  at  all  infested  with 
tht  gntb^  we  have  found  it  an  eligible  plan  almob't  literally  to  cnvcr 
the  piece  fo  infested  with  Turnip  Greens;  this  proves  f»>od  tor  the  in- 
sect, and  diverts  its  attention  from  the  Wheat :  and  in  the  cnily  part 
of  the  day,  when  these  gruOs  are  most  busily  e:'.j*a;xccl  i:\p'ii!f''n'fi^,  \vc 
iend  women  with  baskets  to  pick  tJie.lcaves  of:  i\\Q  land,  and  convey 
tbeie  animal  cilia  to  a  pi  ice  «;f  safety. 

The  gV:rious  news  which  dHily  salutes  our  ears,  and  ;»ladJcrs  our 
htMrts,  has  made  every  kind  of  agricullural  produce  uncommonly 
dull :  P*»rhaps  this  will  continue  to  be  tlie  case  till  thir*;s  get  a  littlt; 
more  settled,  and  Parliament  lUterfeTCs  in  behalf  of  i!ie  Englibh  far- 
mer :   In  the  present  stale  of  things,  it  is  absolutely  imocsslble  ho 

•  can  muke  'joth  ends  meet',*  (to  use  a  common  expression),  cr  go  tr> 
market  en  any  thing  like  eqilal  terms,  with  foreign  competitors.  I 
observe  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  ftnotion  on  *  Laws  relating  to  tlic  Corn 
Tr?de,  *  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  OQ  Tuesday  next, — at  least 
he  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  eflfect. i'S.  April. 

P.  S.  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  insert  In  your  present  Number, 
a  sentence  which  appeared  in  your  Miigazine  for  Vobruary,  in  my 
last  letter,  which,  owing  to  the  misapplication  of  one  or  two  4jmaU 
worJs,  re-ids  very  imperfect.  It  should  read  tluis  :  ••  Kathrr  lot  us 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  in  the  belief,  tliat  the  Government  of  these 
realms,  which  is  ever  ready  to  assist  the  oppressed  cf  all  nations  un- 
der 1  lc:i%en,  and  wliich  so  suitably  and  triumphantly  has  assisted  ifce 
natiL.ns  of  the  Contini^nt,  in  their  struggles  for  iadependence,  will  e- 
ateem  it  tlieir  happiness  to  increase  tlie  internal  wealth  of  our  favoiirii.* 
island,  by  giving  every  possible  encouragement  to  agriculture  ;  by 
imposing  such  duties  on  the  importation  of  foxeign  Com;  and  by  fix- 
ing such  a  minimum,  as  shrll  enable  the  British  farmer  to  gain  an  ho- 
nest livcliliood,  pay  his  nuinerors  expenses,  and  encourage  him  to 
make  those  improvcnienis  in  husbandry,  on  which  so  much  the  inter- 
T)s«l  wi'iilJi  of  a  kingdom  depends;  and  which  lays  such  a  la.t'.ng 
foundation  for  [general  Ir.r^r'r.ev,  nnd/i/Zirrc;  indepeu-it'pce,  ** 
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East  Riding  of  Torhnkire  Qttarierlif  Report.    ' 

Gt.orious  isi  tiiu  prehent  era  to  Europe!  Tlie  Bun-beamfl  of  Peace 
xvprm  every  heart ;  and  humanity  glows  with  the  idea,  that  the  ef- 
ijflion  of  human  blood  \\xs  ceased  !  God  be  praised,  that  Peace  has 
rc'visitcd  the  world  !  For  the  sake  of  ray  country.— for  the  sake  of 
Lurope,  I  rejoice  in  it !  Yet  even  this  happy  event,  without  a  sp^e* 
t\y  revision  and  amendment  of  our  existing  Corn-Lawsy  must  bring 
<listress  ?ind  ruin  on  the  British  hi^Mbandinan. — Surely  the  Legislar 
turc  yi\[\  att-iT.d  to  the  real — the  serious  grievances,  under  which  far< 
Tners  now  labour,  and  not  permit  them  to  sink  under  their  burden,  at 
A  time  frhcn  almost  all  odier  classes  of  men  are  rejoicing  iq  their 
prosperity'.  If  the  importation  of  Corn  were  laid  under  proper  and 
-just  restrictions,  its  value  would  be  brought  to  it8  true  level.  I  am 
j4warc,  that  in  times  of  peace,  grain  may  be  imported  at  a  lower  rata 
tiiun  it  can  be  cultivated  in  Britain,  under  the  present  high  rentty 
nrid  heavy  Parliamentary  and  parochial  taxation.  But  let  it  be  re* 
inembcred,  that  should  we  at  any  future  period  be  involved  in  the 
horrors  of  a  continental  war,  we  may  again  have  to  depend  on  our* 
2$elvc8  solely  for  a  supply  of  food.  Surely,  then,  it  should  be  made 
The  interest  of  the  British  farmer,  even  during  peace,  to  increase  ta 
liis  utmost  this  staple  commodity,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  ade- 
^u.ntc  prices. 

My  last  address  to  you  on  the  G5tli  January,  stated  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  which  continued  intense  to  the  8th  February,,  ^len  the 
fenow  began  to  dissolve  ;  and  on  the  low  lands,  nearly  disappeared^— ^ 
Yet  even  in  such  situations,  the  return  of  frost  prevented  the  plough 
irom  being  used,  till  about  the  14th  of  March  ;  an4  on  our  high  dis- 
trict (the  Wolds),  little  or  no  work  of  that  nature  could  be  execute 
cd,  till  the  end  of  the  month.  This  consequently  occasioned  a  late 
tioed-timc  ;  as  but  even  few  Beans  were  got  into  the  ground  before 
the  commencement  of  April.  Since  that  period,  vegetation  has 
been  rapid,  and  the  weather  highly  favourable  for  all  agricultural 
\vork.  Wheat  and  Clovers  promise  well ;  the  latter  being  now  suf- 
ficii^ntly  grown  for  the  reception  of  stock,  where  the  land  is  dry  e- 
nou^h  to  bear  the  treading  of  it.  The  Fallows  are  generally  back- 
ward in  appearance,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  frost ;  but  as 
the  land  has  been  so  well  mellowed  by  it,  and  the  manure  generally 
led  to  the  place  where  required,  a  few  dry  weeks  will,  it  may  be  ex- 
|)ccted,  bring  them  into  a  good  state  of  husbandry. 

Thus  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  a  most  favourable  sea^ 
?on  ;  and  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  the  difficulty  of 
'li^no&ing  of  our  produce,  and  rhe  very  Icnv  and  inadequate  prices  ob« 
.iiined  for  it; — an  evil  which,  I  trust,  will  be  speedily  remedied  by 
x\\c  attention  and  wisdom  of  our  Legislature.  The  Lambing  season 
^ns  been  favourable ;  and  the  early  growth  of  grass  compensated  in 

^rcat  degree  for  the  desiriietion  the  severity  of  the  winter  occa- 

ioned  in  the  Turnip  crop.     Sheep,  thouijh  scarce,  arc  rather  on  the 

^I'ljiu  'n  rx-ipf.      Cottitj  luarkf^     f>r  store  stock,  are  very  dull,  ex 
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«  considerable  reduction ;  Horses,  plentiful  and  cheap ;  Pigs,  like- 
wise, a  losing  concern.  Present  prices,  for  fat  Cattle  and  Com,  are 
— Beef,  9s«6di;  Muttony  lis.;  Pork^  88.  6d.  per  stone,  sinking  the 
offal  I  Wheat,  60s. ;  Beans,  40fi. ;  Barley,  32s« ;  Oats,  23s.  per  quar« 
ter,  for  prime  samples.— 27.  April. 

Quarterly  Report  Jbr  the  Wesi  Riding  of  Yorkshrre. 
AccoRDiwG  to  th^prcsages  of  many  experienced  farmers,  the  crope 
•f  Wheat,  in  general,  now  appear  to  have  suffered  materially  from 
die  tntense  frosts  of  last  winter,  and  the  lateness  of  the  sowing,  ia 
consequence  of  a  wet  October.  On  many  strong  soils,  they  are  de*' 
plorably  thin  and  unhealthy ;  of  course,  on  dry  soil?,  in  high  ti}ib, 
there  are  some  instances  of  a  much  better  prospect  of  produce. 

The  spring  seed-time  has  been,  till  these  few  days,  uncommonly 
fine,  and,  though  rather  late  for  Beans,  yet  they,  and  Barley  and 
Oats,  are  coming  up  on  all  sides,  in  the  most  rapid  manner ;  they.' 
aeem  checked  a  little  by  the  present  cold  and  rainy  weather ;  and 
some  lands  remain  unaown  %  we  may  hope  that  a.suecession  of  warm-' 
er  and  drier  weather  may  ensue,  to  realize  our  hopes  of  an  abundant, 
crop. 

Clover,  and  other  seeds,  are  generally  very  promising — are  grow- 
ing very  fast — and,  on  rich  dry  soils,  may  very  soon  be  fit  to  cut  for 
soiling.  The  Reporter  has  seen  mares  and  foa1»  lining  in  clover  a 
fortnight  since,  where  a  deep  full  bite  wa*^  then -afforded  them. 

-  The  spring  i^eed  from  common  turnips.,  failed  completely  from  the 
severity  of  the  fros^t;  even  the  hardy  Swede,  in  some  instances  of  large- 
Mze,  yielded  to  the  peculiarly  indement  season  ;  so  that  it  has  been 
with  some  di^culty  tha^  fattening  stock  lias  been  provided  for:  The 
late  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  has  facilitated  that  object ;  yet  that 
has  been  completely  lost  to  the  feeder,  by  tlie  present  decline  in  the 
price  of  fat  cattle. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  at  the  turnip  fallows ;.  these  opera- 
tions must  now  be  suspended  for  spnie  timey  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  heavy  raina  of  this  hut  week. 

The  hesi  Whe^it  is  now  selling  at  9s.;  Barley  58.;  Oats  3s.;  and 
Beans  58.  6d  per  bushel  of  Winchester.  Yet,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  unusual  quantity  of  these  articles  are  in  the  hands  of  either  the 
{grower  or  merchant.  Potatoes  are  so  low  that  immense  quantities 
are  thrown  out  for  cattle  and  pigs.  They  are  worth  about  3s.  per 
sack  of  five  strikes. 

Tho  scarcity  of  heavy  long-wqulccl  Sheep,  from  the  rota  of  three 
successive  seasons,  is  greater  than  ever  known ;  yet  Wool,  which 
has  been  very  high,  is  said  now  to  he  on  the  decline. 

Fat  Cattle  have  been  well  sold  till  latterly.  Lean  Stock  has  been 
for  some  time  falling.  Best  Ikel  '"^'l.:  Mutton  lOd. ;  Veal  Hd.jKr  lib. ; 
hBXpb  li.  6d, ;  Butter  Is.  8d,  avoirdupois.^ — i!(i.  A^riL 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  FIRST  BRAN'Clt. 

Since  the  article  on  the  Grubber  was  priotccU  we  have  learned, 
that  this  implement  has  been  used  mcU  good  eiiecc  on  land  which 
Iwd  been  under  turnip,  and  without  any  pr^^vjous  ploughing.  If 
&uch  land  can  be  properly  prepared  for  being  sown  by  this  expedt« 
tious  process,  the  advantages  wf  the  Grubber  must  be  very  great  in- 
deed, in  a  season  so  late  as  the  present. 

An  impleinent  for  puWeriasing  and  cleaning  land,  of  a  very  simple 
and  apparently  effieciual  descripttoot  has  been  lately  tried  in  this 
rdghbonrhood.  A  simnar  onei  we  ttod«iiaad,  has  been  used  for 
Averal  years  by  agentlenuin  in  Dnmfries^Ure  in  raising  his  potatoes; 
It  nay  be  either  attached  \»  the  plough,  and  employed  ixpon  dw 
itirfow*ilice  as  it  is  turned  over  by  the  mouldboard,  or  used  sepo^ 
rately.  Of  this  we  expect  tt>  have  a  particular  account  for  our  Au- 
gust Number. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

f^iivEHAt  of  the  articles,  of  which  we  acknowletlged  the  receipt  in 
la.<t  Number,  have  been  unavoidably  postponed,  to  make  room  fet* 
ethers,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  have  rendered' pe' 
<".iliariy  interesting. — Amongst  those  lately  received,  is  a  good  De^ 
'crij}iion  of  a  Shcep-SteU^  with  a  2>ratu»i:g|*— which  shall  appear  in  next 
Numbei'-  , ;; 

The  attention  of  our  Correspondents  is  particularly  requested  td 
the  important  question  of  the  Expenses  of  Cultivating  Grain  in  their 
-respective  situations  ;  and  ^e  shall  oe  glad  to  have  tneir  remarks  on 
^he  QiDsxA  Estimate  now  submitted  to  their  considerationt 


IIRUATUM  IN  LAST  NUMBER. 
»'u;;e21,  line  13,  for  ^  quantity ^^  read  '  qi'.nlity.'* 


<.  fui*^f  hr  j;7/^/:v »'-»//  o?i  Mondxifff  the  %th  of  Aaga^, 
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BRANCH    I. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

TO  THE  CONPUCTOR  OF  THX  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Strictures  on  the  Tax  on  Pamhhdrses^  and  on  the  Superiority  rf 
Horses  to  Qxenjbr  Agriadtural  Labour. 

SlR| 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  t  sent  jou  some  observations  on  the  Pro- 
perty-tax as  it  affects  the  occapiers  of  land  in  Scotland^ 
which  were  published  in  your  Number  for  August  last :  Since 
that  time,  Britain  has  returned  to  a  state  of  peace  and  amitf 
with  all  die  nations  of  Europe,  and  this  grievous  tax  may  l>e 
justly  expected  to  cease  with  the  present  year.  One  should  hope 
that  many  other  burdens,  l)ome  cheerfully  by  all  cbisses  while 
the  necessities  of  Government  left  little  room  for  selection^  will 
now  be  removed ;  and  tliat  the  most  exceptionable  will  engage 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  Legislature.  Amone  these,  I  humbly 
conceive,  is  the  tax  on  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  now  rais« 
ed  to  17s.  6d.  for  each.  It  seems  to  me  to  operate  both  as  a 
premium  on  pasturage,  and  as  a  direct  duty  on  the  most  indis- 
pensable  necessaries  of  life,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  numer* 
ous  petitions  against  a  revision  of  the  Corn-Laws,  to  main*- 
tain  at  a  price  even  below  the  natural  level  of  all  other  commo* 
dities. 

The  only  ground  upon  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  tax  has 
been  defended,  is  the  great  consumption  of  corn  by  horses,  and 
the  alleged  expediency  of  employing  oxen  in  the  labours  of  a« 

Siculture,  which  it  was  supposed  such  a  tax  might  encourage, 
any  of  your  readers  will  regret  that  some  weilwishers  to  a^ 

VpL.  XV.  NO.  59.  U 
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iggcst  the  propriety  of  proliibitinij  horses  altogether  in  every 
:\v  lease.     *  It  will  be  harJ  indeed^ '  says  his  fordship,  *  if  a 


griculturc,  anJ  Mr  Ciirwcn  among  others,  have  recommended 
that  cvcii  an  additional  duty  shoulu  be  imposed  on  farm-horses, 
not  for'  the  sake  of  revenue,  but  to  force  the  emploj'ment  of 
oxen.     Ix>rd  Kamcs  went  still  farther,  and  does  not  hesitate  ta 

SUj 

new 

*  single  tenant  cannot  be  found  to  see  his  interest :  if  a  landlord 
<  can  {)revail  but  upon  one  or  two  of  his  tenants  to  take  the 

*  lead,  the  rest  will  naturally  follow.*  lliis  prediction^  it  i» 
well  known,  has  shared  the  fate  of  many  others ;  and  oxen,  in- 
stead of  bein^  more  generally  employed  than  formerly,  have,. 
since  his  Lordship's  time,  becti  dismissed  with  very^few  excep- 
tions from  all  the  best  cultivated  counties  of  Scotland.  Whe«- 
ther  or  not  this  change  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  blindness  of  te» 
nants  to  their  own  interest,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire ;  but, 
at  the  time  when  *  the  Gentleman  Farmer'  was  published,  there 
were  })robably  three  limes  the  number  of  oxen  worked  in  Scot- 
land, that  there  are  at  the  present  elay ;  and  instead  of  the  ex- 
ample of  a  few  having  been  followed  by  otliers,  oxen  have  been 
gradually  laid  aside,  even  by  fanners  who  had  experienced  all 
tiie  supposed  advantages  uf  employing  them  from  their  earliest 
years. 

There  arc  few  points  upon  which  practical  men  in  Scotland 
are  more  iUily  agreed,  than  the  comparative  merits  of  horses  antl 
oxen  for  farm  labour.  The  author  of  the  Berwickshire  Report 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  observes,  that  durinff  fifteen  years 
re&idence  there,  he  never  saw  an  ox  employed  on  llie  roail,  and 
not  exceeding  three  ploiiglis  drawn  by  oxen  at  different  places, 
either  in  Berwickshire,  /or  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Eng-? 
land  and  Scotland.  *  In  this  county'  (says  the  Reporter  for 
East  Lothian),  *  an  eix  has  rarely  been  seen  in  a  plough  or  a 

*  cart,  for  many  years  5  and  all  that  has  been  elonc  by  reast>n- 

*  ing  or  experiment  in  other  quarters,  to  bring  them  into  i'tt^ 

*  tshion,  cannot  convince  any  of  our  farmers,  that  the  change 

*  would  be  for  their  interest. '  Even  in  the  north-easteni  coun- 
ties, the  same  sentiments  are  become  very  general.  In  Aber- 
deenshire '  the  worked  oxen  are  not  one-fifth  part  of  the  num- 

*  her  that  was  kept  beibre  1782,  nor  (me-tenth  of  the  number 

*  that  was  kept  fifty  years  ago. '  Such  have  been  the  conse- 
quences *of  the  extension  of  improved  husbandry,  which  even 
the  impolitic  tax  on  farm- horses  has  failed  to  withstand. 

As  it  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  same  blinel  zeal 
which  has  been  so  recently  and  so  extensively  displayed  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  may  now  be  directed  against  the  groat 
consumption  of  corn  by  horses,  your  readers  may  excuse  me  for 
requesting  their  attention  to  a  lew  remarks  on  a  subject  wliich^ 
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in  the  opinion  of  many  of  them  perhaps,  h^  already  occupied  a 
sufficienc  portion  of  your  Journal.  The  tax  on  farm- horses,  in« 
stead  of  being  speedily  repealed,  may  possibl)  be  augmented, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  corn,  and, 
by  the  general  einployment  of  oxen,  of  beef  also.  Tlie  almost 
universal  preference  given  to  horses  by  intelligent  farmers  every- 
where, may  probably  weigh  light  in  the  balance  against  the  ra&h 
speculations  of  gentlemen,  who  seldom  bring  their  agricultural 
operations  to  the  test  of  a  merchant's  ledger;  and  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  receiving,  instead  of  paying  to  others,  twice  a  year, 
the  savings  of  economical  cultivation. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  with  an  arablo-knd  farmer,  in 
ehusing  his  working  stock,  is,  that  it  shall  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing that  routine  of  labour  which  th6  soil,  situation,  and  other 
circumstances  of  bis  occupation  require.  Were  it  nossible  to  di- 
vide the  labour  of  a  farm,  like  that  of  most  n>ann factories,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  oxen  might  be  employ- 
ed  in  plouiihing  with  some  advanUige,  while  h(»rscs  were  engag- 
ed in  distant  journeys,  or  the  more  active  operations  at  home* 
But  your  readers  know  well  that  no  individual  operation  can  be 
continued  throughout  the  whole  year,  not  even  plousrhing,  unless 
upon  very  large  farms  containing  a  variety  of  ^oils ;  and,  even 
on  these,  ploughing  is  not  unfrequently  suspended  by  frost  for 
two  months  or  more  at  a  time.  The  different  branches  of  la- 
bour must  be  performed  each  of  them  at  the  proper  season ;  and, 
in  a  climate  so  variable  as  ours,  it  is  of  importance  to  direct  to* 
ward^the  peculiar  employment  of  every  season  the  whole  strength 
of  a  farm.  If  a  part  of  the  working  stock  be  incapable  of  bear- 
ing a  share  in  every  sort  of  labour,  the' burden  will  fall  the 
heavier  on  the  other  part ;  and  unless  it  be  augmented  to  meet 
exigencies  which  comniunly  occur  ofiener  than  once  during  the 
year,  the  favourable  moment  may  be  lost  irretrievably. 

Now,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  oxen  are  unfit  for  travel- 
ling on  turnpike  roads ;  that  they  are  less  adapted  than  horses 
even  for  harrowing,  from  the  slowness  of  their  motion ;  and  it 
appears,  in  point  of  fact,  that  almost  the  only  farmer  wlio  conti- 
nues to  work  oxen  in  the  south-eastern  counties,  allows  them  to' 
remain  idle  m  frosty  weather,  when  the  horses  are  employed  in 
carting  dung;  and  at  all  otlier  time^  confines  their  labour  to  the 
plough  and  harrow.  *  Last  winter  the  plough  was  stopped  by 
irost  and  snow  for  three  months  in  most )  laces,  and  great  exei'- 
tipns  were  accordingly  indispen>able  in  the  spring  months.  If 
H  large  proportion  of  the  woiking  stock  had  consisted  of  oxen, 

*  See  Extract  from  the  West  Lothian  Keport,  Farmer's  l^dga- 
tint,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  427.  US 
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it  is  scarcely  possible  that  sowing,  which  after  all  was  later  than 
usual,  could  have  been  completed  to  its  full  extent,  before  the 
season  had  been  too  far  advanced  to  give  any  reasonable  pros* 
pect  of  the  crops  arriving  at  maturity.  For  there  is  this  further 
important  difierence  between  horses  and  oxen,  that  the  former 
with  high  feeding  are  capable  of  great  exertions,  and  very  soon 
recover  from  the  effects  of  a  few  weeks  extra  labour ;  whereas 
the  latter,  if  pushed  beyond  tlieir  ordinary  pace,  are  rendered 
useless  for  a  long  time  thereafter.  Every  one  knows  that  the  la- 
bours of  husbandry  are  not  now,  as  formerly,  irregular  and  de- 
sultory ;  but,  tliough  continued  throughout  the  whole  year,  thqr 
are  liable  to  frequent  interruptions  from  the  variableness  of  our 
climate,  which  often  render  it  necessary  to  use  great  despatch 
both  at  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  also  in  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod, in  preparing  turnip  and  summer  fallows. 

But  diough  it  should  be  admitted,  as  I  believe  it  is,  that  there 
are  few  if  any  situations  in  which  horses  can  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  it  may  be  a  question,  in  the  second  place,  whether  it 
might  not  be  advantageous  to  employ  a  certain  proportion  of 
oxen.  The  paper  alrc^y  referred  to,  and  which  is  by  far  the 
best  statement  in  favour  of  oxen  that  I  have  ever  seen,  applies 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  writer  only,  and  certainly 
<^oes  a  great  way  to  prove  that  their  labour  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  a  little  more  economical  than  that  of  horses.  But 
farms  so  extensive  as  to  employ  thirty  ploughs,  are  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  one  individual.  These  farms  proba- 
bly contain  a  portion  of  coarse  bulky  pasturage,  upon  wmch  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  breed  cattle.  On  so  large  a  concern, 
there  must  be  a  variety  of  soils,  no  doubt  y — when  turnips  art 
all  sown,  ploughing  will  be  continued  on  summer  fallows.  The 
oxen,  it  appears,  arc  employed  in  breaking  up  *  rocky,  mossy 
and  bteep  ground, '  for  which  their  steadiness  of  draught  ren- 
ders them  peculiarly  well  adapted.  They  were  also  employed  in 
working  a  thrashing  mill,  for  which  they  arc  found  to  answer 
in  several  respects  tetter  than  horses.  And  what  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  importance,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  gentleman  is 
enabled,  from  the  great  extent  of  his  concern,  to  bring  a  por- 
tion of  his  labouring  stock  from  one  farm  to  another,  when 
more  than  usual  exertions  are  reciuired  on  any  particular  spot ; 
for  as  even  the  climate  of  his»  farms  must  be  somewhat  varied, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  principal  operations  of  the  season  will  be 
begun  and  finished  on  all  of  iheni  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

That  there  is  some  reason  for  these  conjectures,  may  be  in- 
ferred, I  think,  from  the  observation  of  the  Reporter,  that  this 
farmer  resided  •  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
dit>UicU  of  Scotland  i '  and  yet,  from  the  utter  silence  both  of 
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the  Reporter  and  of  the  farmer  himself,  about  tl^e  practice  of  his 
neighbour^,  it  may  be  suspected  that  his  example,  though  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  had  seldom  or  never  been 
followed.  Indeed,  the  expenses  of  three  oxen,  and  of  two  horses 
are  so  nearly  the  same,  by  the  account  at  page  4S1,  that  there 
could  be  but  little  inducement  to  the  employment  of  oxen,  even 
in  his  situation ;  and  it  must  be  evident  that  a  balance  of  11/.  in 
favour  of  the  oxen,  as  at  page  435,  might  not  be  by  any  means 
sufficient  to  introduce  them  on  other  farms  of  a  more  moderate 
extent,  where  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  fatten  than  to  breed 
cattle,  and  where  tnere  was  less  room  for  their  constant  employ- 
ment in  that  sort  of  labour  to  which  they  are  confessedly  best 
adapted. 

The  observations  of  the  West  Lotliian  Reporter,  would  seem 
to  exclude  oxen  from  clay-land  farms,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns ;  but  if  turnip- land  farms,  on  which  there  is  no 
summer  fallow,  are  the  only  proper  situations  for  working  oxen« 
I  would  ask.  How  are  they  to  be  employed  from  the  end  of  June, 
when  turnip  sowing  is  usually  finished,  until  October,  when 
ploughing  recommences  ?  If  they  are  again  to  be  laid  idle,  as 
in  winter,  at  a  time  when  horses  are  constantly  worked,  first  in 
bringing  home  lime  and  fuel,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  the 
crop,  tnere  is  an  end  of  all  comparison  between  the  labour  of 
horses  and  oxen. 

It  would  appear  then,  from  the  ingenious  and  candid  state- 
ment of  the  West  Lothian  Report,  that  the  advantages  of  em- 
plojring  oxen,  even  partially,  depend  altogether  upon  local  and 
other  circumstances ;  and  tiiat,  even  in  suitable  situations,  these 
advantages  are  much  less  than  they  have  been  commonly  alleged 
to  be  by  speculative  men.  Were  it  possible  to  admit  the  perrect 
accuracy  of  the  calculations,  the  results  would  in  no  degree  jus- 
tify the  imposition  of  a  tax  which  applies  to  farm  horses  m  every 
situation. 

The  first  circumstance  that  must  strike  many  of  your  readers^ 
in  perusing  that  article  is,  that  three  oxen  are  said  to  be  equal 
to  two  horses  for  farm-labour  generally,  though  it  is  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  unfit  for  the  most  severe  part  of 
it,  and  are  in  fact  employed  only  in  ploughing  and  harrowing 
This  is  an  objection  that  must  apply  to  every  comparison  of  tliia 
kind.  Until  oxen  shall  be  found  capable  of  every  sort  of  agri- 
cultural labour,  they  cannot  be  placed  alongside  of  horses,  and 
the  qualifications  of  both  subjected  to  a  fair  comparative  trial. 
Buty  independent  of  this  general  objection,  and  confining  the 
comparison  to  the  labour  in  which  oxen  are  actually  employed, 
it  Hm  never  been  understood  that  three  oxen  were  equal  to  two 
jj^orsai.    Jn  the  Northi|mber}and  Report,  it  is  stated}  that '  the 
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f.  oxen  are  yoked  at  3  years  old,  and  worked  till  6,  and  for  the 

*  first  year  require  3  to  do  the  work  of  2  horses  ;  but  after  hav- 

*  ing  been  worked  a  year,  and  become  tractable  and  stronger, 

*  6  are  equal  to  2  horses. ' — *  And  that  oxen,  to  work  regularly 

*  through  the  year,  cannot  wgrk  more  than  half  a  day  at  a  time.  * 
It  is  believed  that  this  last  remark  is  fully  supported  by  the  ge- 
neral practice  of  Scotland  '  In  ploughing  wi'h  oxen, '  (says  the 
Reporter  for  Aberdeenshire),  *  they  take  only  one  yoking  or  jour- 
f  ney  of  about  five  hours  per  day  ;  and  the  quantity  of  ground 

*  seldom  exceeds  one-fourth  of  a  Scotch  acre.     liut,  ^n  large 

*  farms,  the  same  ploughman  has  two  pair  of  oxen,  which  he 
f  uses  in  succession. '  The  day's  work  i-f  four  oxen  at  the  plough 
would  therefore  be  half  a  Scotch  acre,  and  that  of  s-ix,  threer 
fourths  of  such  an  acre,  or  still  less  than  an  English  acre,  which 
is  considered  the  common  daily  work  of  two  hor-es. 

But,  i^econdli/j  it  must  be  evident  that  the  several  items  of  the 
calculations  in  the  AVcst  Lothian  Ucport,  arc  merely  local  and 
temporary.  The  results  may  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  influenc- 
ing the  conduct  of  individuals ;  but  when  the  expediency  of 
substituting  oxen  for  horses  generally,  is  brought  under  discus^ 
«ion,  the  question  must  be  decided  upon  quite  different  grounds. 
The  present  money  price  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  of  iheir  food, 
is  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  advantages  of  employing 
oxen,  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Were  there  a  demand  for 
oxen,  both  for  labour  and  beef,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

Snice  of  working  oxen  would  rise  accordingly ;  and  that  of 
orses  would  fall  in  a  similar  proporticm.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  oxen,  and  the  compctiti(m  of  the  tillage  farmer  and 
the  grazier,  would  raise  the  price  of  working  oxen,  and  of  beef 
also.  A  greater  number  of  cattle  might  no  doubt  be  reareil,  to 
supply  this  demand  ;  but  then  there  m^st  be  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  production  of  corn,  mutton,  wool,  and  other 
articles  no  less  necessarv  than  beef.  The  true  criterion  there- 
fore  appears  to  be,  not  the  present  money  price,  but  the  extent 
of  land,  of  any  given  quality,  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
horses  and  oxen. 

Thirdlij^  If  oxen  were  generally  substituted  for  horses,  il  is, 
not  alone  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  while  working,  thai 
jnust  be  brought  into  account,  but  the  number  of  acres  also 
which  must  be  appropriated  to  breeding  and  rearing  them  ti'* 
fit  f:>r  labour.  This  was  les-^  necessary  in  estimates  founder 
wholly  on  present  "prices  ;  hut  it  seems  unaccountable,  that  those 
writers  who  clearly  saw  the  Uw:  state  of  the  question,  and  found 
ed  their  c(:n'.paris<Mi  diiriuij:  the  time  oxen  are  employed  upor 
jhc  extent  of  land  rcqsiired  for  tlioir  maintenance,  should  have 
(i^mitted  to  estimute  tlie  dillerent  spaces  that  must  be  preyioMslj 
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^.ppropriatod  to  the  rearing  .of  horses  and  oxen.  To  determine 
how  much  lartd  will  produce  any  given  quantity  of  labour,'  we 
must  begin  with  the  animal  at  its  birth ;  and  if  it  yields  some 
other  product  than  labour,  as  is  the  case  with  oxen,  the  extent 
of  land  required  for  this  product  must  be  estimated  separately, 
and  deducted  from  its  whole  consumption. 

To  bring  the  question  to  issue  by  this  obvious  criterion,  the 
great  difficulty,  and  almost  the  only  one,  -is  in  ascertaining  the 
imml)er  of  oxen  that  may  perform  as  much  labour  as  two  horses. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  four  oxen  are  in  this  respect  equal  to  two 
4iorses,  without  admitting  the  universal  objection  arising  from 
the  unfitness  of  oxen  for  distant  carriages  and  turnpike  roads. 
I^et  it  be  taken  for  granted  that  four  oxen  will  do  evert/  sort  of 
^xai'k  for  which  a  farmer  has  occasion,  quite  as  well  as  twd  horses; 
And  then  the  following  questions  may  embrace  all  that  need  be 
-knownjin  order  to  bring- this  much  agitated  point  taa  final  de- 
cision. 

1^/,  ITow  many  acres  of  land  are  required  for  the  mainte- 
'iiance  of  four  oxen,  worked  three  years,  and  sold  fat  at  the  age 
-of  seven  ; — the  -  weight  of  their  carcases  to  be  also  estimated  ? 

2e/,  How  many  acres  of  the  same  land  will  be  necessary  to 
yield  this  weight  of  beef,  if  the  produce  be  consumed  by  cattle 
not  employed  in  labour  ? 

The  difference  between  the  answers  to  these  two  questions, 
inust  show  the  number  of  acres  re(]uired  for  producing  labour 
-nlone ;  and  this  point  being  once  ascertained,  it  only  remains  to 
enquire, 

iLastbjy  How  many  acres  must  be  assigned  to  the  maintenance 
of  two  horses,  performing  the  same  labour,  but  for  a  much  long- 
er period,  and  yielding  no  othei*  product,  uhimately,  but  their 
-fikins  ? 

I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  several  questions  as  concise- 
ly as  possible ;  and  as  the  extent  of  land  retjuircd  for  the  main- 
tenance of  horses  and  oxen,  specified  in  the  article  i-o  often  re- 
ierred  to,  must  have  been  fixed  from  long  experience,  it  will  be 
better  to  found  upon  the  statement  in  that  article  so  far  as  it 
goes,  than  upon  any  hypothetical  estimate. 

M'ith  regard  to  itiejj^^^  4'Jcnion  then,  it  appears  from  the 
account  (Farmer's  Magiizine,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  431)  that  four  work- 
ing oxen  consume  annually,  of  turnips,  4  acres  ;  of  pasture,  6  ; 
-of  cut  grass  or  tares,   1  J- ;  and  of  haj  about  half  an  acre  j  in 

ail         -  -  .  .  •  acres  1J.S33 


Which  for  three  years  Ltbour  is  -  -  35.499 

J^or  maintenance  till  o\  years  old,  say  4  J  acres  for  each, 

^nd  lor  4*  ^>xca  *-  -  -  18. 

Carry  ovef        -  B^M 
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Brought  over        -         S3.4'99 
Turnips  for  fattening  after  labour        -         -  -  3, 

acres  56.499 
or  in  aD  for  beef  and  labour,  56^^  acres. 

What  was  the  average  weight  of  these  oxen  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture ;  but  the  price  mentioned  may  give  a  pret- 
ty near  result.  It  is  said  to  be  from  SO/,  to  35/.  or  guineas, 
(p.  430.);  the  medium  is  therefore  33/.  6s.  3d.;  which,  at  10s.  per 
stone,  sinking  the  oifals,  corresponds  to  66  stone  of  beef ;  or,  at 
9s.,  which  can  hardly  be  above  the  price  in  the  spring  months, 
the  weight  of  each  ox  is  74  stones,  and  of  the  four  oxen  296 
stones. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it  should  next  be  known 
what  extent  of  the  same  land  will  yield  296  stones  of  beef,  sup- 
posing the  oxen  not  to  be  worked,  but  fattened  at  four  years 
old.  At  this  age  four  oxen  will  have  consumed  the  produce  of 
18  acres,  as  in  the  former  case,  before  being  put  up  to  fatten  ; 
and  as  the  worked  oxen  are  said  to  e^t  one- third  more  turnips 
than  the  others,  2  acres  should  be  sufficient  for  fattening  tliem. 
-These  four  oxen,  therefore,  consume  the  produce  of  20  acres, 
and  each  of  them  that  of  5  acres.  Now  at  four  years  old  their 
value  is  said  to  be  from  20/.  to  25/.  or  guineas,  of  which  the  me- 
dium is  23/.  Is.  3d.  Estimating  beef  at  9s.  per  stone,  as  before, 
the  weight  agreeing  with  this  price  is  a  little  more  than  51  stones 
produced  from  5  acres ;  and,  at  this  rate,  29  acres  yield  296 
stones. 

Then,  for  beef  and  labour  were  required,  as  before, 

acres  54.499 
And  for  the  same  weight  of  beef  alone  -  29. 


Employed  in  producing  three  years  labour  «  25.499 

In  the  last  place,  as  to  the  consumption  of  horses,  they  are 
said  to  be  trained  to  work  nearly  at  the  same  age  as  die  oxen ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  acres  required  for  the 
previous  maintenance  of  a  horse  can  be  materially  ciSerent  from 
what  has  been  already  assigned  to  that  of  an  ox ;  but  instead  6£ 
^•^  acres,  say  that  each  horse  of  3^  years  old  has  consumed  the 

produce  of  5  acres,  that  is,  for  two  horses,  -  acres  10 
while  at  work,  their  annual  consumption  will  be,  for  oats 
(48  bushels,  or  8  Linlithgow  bolls  per  acre)  3J  acres, 
clover  and  tares  2  acres,  Swedish  turnips  or  potatoes  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  and  for  hay  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;— • 
in  all,  for  one  year,  6-^  acres,  and  for  three  years,    -       18 J 

Hearing  two-horses;  and  three  years  labour  «  28^ 

The  labo:*r  clone  of  an  ox- team,  for  tliree  years,  requiring,  as 
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above,  the  produce  of  25  J  acres,  and  the  rearing  and  labour  of 
horses  28|^  acres,  there  is,  at  this  stage  of  the  comparison,  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  oxen  of  SJ  acres. 

But  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  comparison  must  not  stop  here. 
The  oxen  are  gone  to  the  shambles,  and  their  whole  value  hay 
been  accounted  for.  The  horses,  on  the' contrary,  are  still  in 
their  prime ;  ^nd,  according  to  the  answer  given  to  the  West 
Lothian  Reporter  (page  430)  worth  10/.  more  than  before  they 
were  put  to  work.  *  Horses, '  it  is  said,  '  barring  accidents^ 
do  not  fall  off  much  for  12  or  14  years,  from  the  time  when 
they  are  first  employed  in  the  draught :  ' — And  from  this  ob* 
servation,  the  Reporter  infers,  *  that  horses  continue  fit  for 
work  during  15  years  nearly,*  (page  433.)  Hence,  the  same 
horses,  are  ready  without  an  home's  training,  to  be  matched  a* 
gainst  a  succession  of  oxen  for  12  years  longer.  Accordingly, 
against  the  labour  of  each  of  these  four  sets  of  oxen,  must  be 
placed  the  same  number  of  acres,  as  before;  that  is,  -^cm. 

25^X4  =102 
And  against  the  12  years  work  of  the  horses,  18JX  4?  =     75 

27 
Deduct  the  loss  on  horses,  on  a  comparison  with  thfe 

first  set  of  oxen        ------        3J' 

Ultimate  balance  in' favour  of  horses  «  23|- 

-^besides  the  value  of  the  old  horses,  which  at  tliat  age  may  be 
two  or  three  times  the  price  of  the  skin. 

Tliis  result  in  favour  of  horses  is  certainly  more  than  sufficient 
to  cover  the  difference  in  the  risk  on  them  and  on  oxen,  and  al« 
so  some  additional  expense  in  shoeing  and  farriery.  With  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  crops,  the  difference,  if  any,  must  be 
quite  immaterial.  The  oats  consumed  by  the  horses  do  not  cost 
a  farmer  so  much  per  acre  as  the  turnips  consumed  by  the  oxen ; 
and  double  the  quantity  of  fodder  must  be  allowed  to  the  latter. 

One  thing  more  deserves  attention,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion. The  land  is  supposed  to  be  profitably  employed  in  breed- 
ing cattle;  and  little  more  than  10  stones  of  beef  is  the  estiroat<i 
ea  produce  per  acre.  Yet  this  land  cannot  be  of  a  very  infe« 
rior  description.  Oxen,  strong  enough  for  labour,  are  not  to 
be  reared  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Were  they  generally 
worked,  a  considerable  proportion  of  good  arable  lanq  must  bo 
fl|)propriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  young  stock.  Land,  that 
would  yield  no  more  than  10  stones  of  Beef  per  acre  by  tliis  ma- 
nagement, might  give  15  stones  by  grazing  Highland  cattle  of 
a  proper  age,  reared  upon  land  but  Jittle  suited  to  any  other 
piiqKMe.    It  is  for  this  reason^  that  tbt  breeding  of  cattle 
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considered  unprofitable  in  some  of  our  best  cultivated  counties  j 
liut  the  general  employment  of  oxen  would  make  it  indispen- 
sable. 

If  we  could  find  a  race  of  cattle,  that,  after  performing  the 
labour  of  horses,  without  a  greater  consumption  of  produce, 
should  add  their  carcases  to  the  stock  of  human  food,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  would  speedily  supersede  .the  use  of  that 
expensive  animal.  There  would  no  longer  be  any  question  about 
die  comparative  advantages  of  horses  and  oxen,  \  armers  miglit 
still  prefer  rid  in  fir  to  market  on  a  good  nag ;  but  that  for  the 
most  part  .would  be  all  their  stock  of  horse-fiesh.  Such  cattle, 
it  is  said,  are  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries  \  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  gentlemen  woukl  do  a  much  gi'eater  service  to  agri- 
culture, by  importing  a  few  of  these,  and  convincing  farmers  of 
their  merits,  by  pertorming  all  sorts  of  rural  labour  with  them, 
than  by  the  strongest  recommendations  of  any  of  our  own  breedsy 
founded  on  their  partial  employment  at  the  plough- 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  compulsory  measures, — of  prohibitions  in  leases,  or  of 
penal  taxes.  If  the  partial  employment  of  oxen  should  still  be 
deemed  of  any  public  utility,  it  would  probably  be  better  pro- 
moted, by  imposing  a  tax  on  all  the  horses  of  a  farm  on  wnich 
no  oxen  were  employed,  and  exempting  the  horses  kept  on  eve- 
ry farm  that  employed  oxen  in  a  certain  proportion.  Even  such 
a  measure  as  this  would  be  unequal  in  its  operation ;  but  it  would 
be  much  less  objectionable  than  the  present  tax.  I  am,  &c. 
J^/yl81-K  C.  G. 


TO  THE  COXDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  S/ieep'Cots. — IVitk  an  Engraving  of  one  erected  some  years  ag9 

near  Peebles* — See  Plate  in  this  Number. 
Sir; 

A  GREAT  deaf  has  been  done  of  late  years  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  Sheep,  both  as  to  carcase  and  wool,  by  carefully  jie- 
locting  and  crossing  the  breed  at  a  very  considerable  expense; 
yet  there  is  one  very  material  point  ihat  has  not  been  sufficient^ 
ly  attendeil  to,  viz.  erecting  proper  siells  to  shelter  them  against 
tlie  winter  blast.  How  many  of  these  valuable  animals,  on  which 
we  so  much  depend  for  iood  ami  clothing,  are  overwhelmed  b" 
the  snow  or  swept  ofi*  by  the  storm,  and  drowned  in  burns  ano 
glens,  for  want  of  tliis  precaution  ! — bt>idts  the  loss  occasioned 
by  their  being  exposed  to  the  keen  frost  or  heavy  rain  of  tlie 
winter  night,  from  which  considerable  numbers  fall  in  the  spring, 
and  the  remainder  arc  so  much  weakened,  tliat  the  growth  of 
fhe  young  is  stunted,  and  the  old  in  bad  condition  for  fattening. 
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Little  has  been  said  in  your  userul  publication  on  this  subject, 
except  by  your  correspondent  A.  S.,  who,  in  Vol.  XL  p.  181, 
has  .given  us  a  copy  of  his  Letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  and 
a  plan  of  a  Sheep-cot,  which  he  had  erected  on  his  lands  of 
Cross  wood- hiil.     His  Sheep-house,  in  my  opinion,  is  defective 
in  several  respects. — The  walls  are  too  low  for  racks  to  be  placed 
on  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  sheep  to  stand  below  them. — It  is 
too  lonff  and  dark,  for  sheep  to  like  either  to  eat  hay  or  lie  in  it; 
— and  his  separate  stells,    at  the  ends,  will  prc\Tnt  the  sheep 
from  resting  so  quiedy  as  they  would  do  in  one  enclosure ; — for 
sheep  take  no  delight  in  separate  apartments  ;  they  are  such  ti- 
morous and  social  animals,  that  nothing  frightens  them  more 
than  attempting  to  separate  them.     Let  a  man,  even  without  a 
dog,  attempt  to  go  through  a  flock  ^when  grazing  in  tlie  field, 
and  they  will  all  take  the  alarm,  and  run  together,  at  least  all 
Highland  sheep  do  so,  whether  Cheviot  or  Blackfaced ;   and 
since  his  sheep  have  spirit  enough  to  carry  them  1000  feet  above 
sea  level  (Vol.  X.  p.  150.)  the  slightest  noise,  when  in  these  se- 
parate stells,  will  be  apt  to  make  the  party  that  takes  the  alarm 
go  oft'  to  join  the  other  party,  making  a  constant  passage  through 
the  house,  in  which  few  of  them,  will  have  courage  enough  to 
rest,  except  when  compelled  by  a  very  severe  storm  (which  A.  S. 
acknowledges),  and  even  then  th^rc  is  but  little  room  ;  and  his 
saying  that  his  sheep-house  and  stells  will  hold  forty  scores  of 
sheep,  and  yet  were  built  for  the  small  sum  of  2.3/.,  appears  so 
extraordinary  a  circumstance,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  there 
must  be  a  mistake  somewhere.     By  holding,  must  mean,  that  they 
liave  room  to  lie  at  case,  and  not  that  tliey  are  cranimed  toge- 
ther,   or  laid  upon  one  another.     Now,    his  sheep-house,  81 
feet  X  1  -)  feet,  gives  only  1 3.)  square  yards,  and  allowing  6  square 
feet  for  a  sheep,  gives  only  209,  and,  with  his  stells  added  to 
the  house,  will  only  contain  404'  sheep  with  proper  room  to  lie. 
In  order  that  the  public  may  compare  and  judge  fur  them- 
selves, and  hoping  that  others  will  suggest  improvements,   or 
communicate  other  plans  better  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
most  useful  and  harmless  animals,  I  send  you  a  plan  and  de- 
scription of  a  Stell  or  Sheep-cot,  built  about  five  years  ago  by 
Colin  Mackenzie  Esq.  of  Portmore,  on  Port  more  farm,  five 
miles  north  from  Peebles,  which  seeifis  to  suit  the  purpose  bet- 
ter than  any  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing. 

It  is  a  regular  octagon  of  47  feet  diameter,  containing  200 
square  yards,  and  calculated  to  contain  300  shc^p.  The  walls 
are  five  feet  hi^h,  with  racks  all  rtmnd  ;  the  pillars  two  fret  di- 
ameter, and  eight  feet  high,  which  throws  the  greater  part  of 
fhe  roof  to  the  outside,  raising  it  higher,  and  thereby  making 
a  more  equal  warmth  and  shelter  firom  side  to  centre,  than  if  the 
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pillars  were  only  the  height  of  the  walls ;  and  the  octagon  form 
of  the  roof  xnaKes  the  wind  and  drift  sweep  round,  without  in- 
commoding the  sheep  on  the  inside.  It  is  all  causewayed  with 
a  small  declivity  to  the  centre,  from  which  rain  water  is  carried 
off  by  a  conduit^  to  a  sloping  bank  on  the  outside^  There  is  a 
double  rack,  nine  feet  long,  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  where 
tlie  sheep  that  cannot  get  to  the  sides  eat  hay.  The  sheds  cover 
about  1 1  feet  9  inches  in  breadth  ;  and,  to  support  the  lintel^ 
a  piece  of  timber  is  fixed,  which  branches  from  each  side  of  the 
pillars,  three  feet  below  the  top,  and  the  other  end  fixed  to  the 
lintel;  and  a  spout  is  nailed  to  the  lintels,  to  receive  the  rain  wa- 
ter from  the  slates ;  and  at  the  lowest  side  it  is  conducted  across 
the  shed,  over  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  level  of  the  wall  decline! 
a  foot  from  the  one  side  of  the  stell  to  the  other.  There  is  a  door 
on  the  south,  and  one  On  the  north  side,  opening  outward,  so 
that  the  one  towards  the  wind  can  always  be  kept  shut  Loose 
sticks  laid  across  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  to  the  supports  branch- 
ing out  from  the  pillars,  bold  a  quantity  of  hay,  from  which  the 
racks  are  supplied..  Six  square  feet  is  calculated  for  every  she^, 
or  three  sheep  to  two  square  yards ;  so  that  any  gentleman  that 
approves  of  the  plan  can  easily  calculate  the  size  required  for  any 
^ven  number  of  sheep. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  expense  that  such  a  stell  can  be  e- 
rected  for,  at  the  present  rate  of  materials,  exclusive  of  car^ 
riagcs,  which  must  vary  in  every  different  situation. 
'.i\  roods  1«  inch  wall — I7i  boils  lime- shells  Is.  lOd.   L.I  11     5* 
Building  ditto,  at  50s.  -  -  -  6     5     0 

8  pillars,  measuring  1  rood  and  6  yards — workman- 
ship -  -  -  •  -  2  18  4* 
Lime  for  ditto,  5  bolls,  at  Is.  lOd.  -  -  0  8  4» 
*200  yards  causeway,  at  6d.  -  -  -  5  0  0 
?.0  cubic  feet  timber  for  lintels,  at  3s.  -  -  SCO 
16  ditto  support  for  ditto  ditto  -  2  8  0 
225  yards  roofing  and  sarking,  at  3s.  -  SS  15  0 
0  roods  slating,  elates  and  nails,  at  4/.  4s.  -  25  4  0 
64*  feet  ridges  painted,  at  9d.  -  -  2  8  0 
94  feet  spouts  at  eaves  and  conduits,  at  6d.  -  2  2  0 
'2  doors,  at  Ts.  -  -  -  -  0  14  0 
1,56  feet  hay  racks,  at  Is.  -  -  -  7  16  0 
.M  feet  double  rack  and  covered            •            -  >     1     0 


Harcus,  7/A  Jvril  1814.                                      L.94  11     J* 
T.  IL. 

*  17^  bolls  at  Is.  lOd.  =  1/.  128.  Id.,  instead  of  1/.  1  Is. 5d.;  and 
5  bolls  at  Is.  lOd.  in  9s.  Si^  instead  of  8s.  4d.  The  sum  therefore 
13  9M.  12s.  7d.    Con. 
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,   TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Sheep-Cots. 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  veiy  lately  examined  a  Sheep- cot  erected  on  the  farm 
of  Collium,  situated  near  the  Pentland-hills,  and  belonging  to 
Michael  Linning,  Esq.,  which  I  humbly  think  deserves  me  no- 
tice of  sheep  &nners.  It  is  in  tlie  outside  a  square  of  22  yards, 
with  obtuse  comers.  There  is  an  m)en  court  in  the  middle  of 
this  building  of  10  yards  square.  The  rest  of  it  is  covered  with 
a  Uiatched  roof.  The  building  is  of  stone  and  lime-mortar. 
The  outside  wall  is  5  feet  high.  But  the  inner  wall  enclosing 
the  court  is  10  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  most 
of  the  eaves-dropping  of  the  roof  to  the  outside,  in  order  that 
the  inner  court  may  be  kept  ds  dry  as  possible.  There  is  one 
outer  door  5  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide  ;  and  four  doors  opening 
from  the  covered  to  tlie  open  area. 

This  cot  is  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a  gravelly  rising  ground, 
and  seems  well  calculated  for  such  a  dry  situation. 

On  a  neighbouring  farm,  1  examined  a  sheep-cot  of  the  same 
kind  on  a  smaller  sccue,  and  built  in  a  much  slighter  manner. 
It  is  square,  each  side  being  12  yards  in  length;  and  the  open 
court  in  the  inside  is  6  yards  souare.  It  cost  20/.  The  defects 
•f  it  are,  the  roof  throws  one  half  of  the  eaves-drops  into  tlie 
open  court  in  tlie  middle ;  and  moreover,  the  cot  is  erected  on 
a  soft  wet  soiL     I  therefore  cannot  recommend  this  sheep-cot. 

I  have  also  seen  a  sheep-cot  of  another  sort,  being  an  oblong 
house  60  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  all  covered  with  a  roof  of 
rushes,  situated  on  a  farm  belonging  to  Mr  White  of  Dykchead, 
in  the  parish  of  Carnwath,  and  county  of  Lanark.  He  tells  me 
it  cost  about  12/. ;  and  was  calculated  by  him  to  contain  about 
12  scores  of  sheep  under  its  roof,  without  counting  the  numbers 
that  may  be  sheltered  about  it.  This  plan  seems  better  adapted 
for  wet  grounds,  than  that  which  has  an  open  unpaved  court. 

Here  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the  modem 
improvement  of  sheep-cots.  Experience  has  shown,  that  they 
are  beneficial  to  the  flock  ;  for  none  that  have  tried  them  have 
ever  given  them  up,  and  they  are  daily  increasing  in  numbers. 
This  IS  worth  a  thousand  speculative  arguments  on  either  side 
of  the  question. 

I  liave  heard  it  argued,  that  the  wool  of  sheep  is  deteriorated 
by  their  lying  in  sheep-cots :  But  are  not  Spanish  sheep  that 
have  the  ocst  wool  of  any,  confined  to  sheep-cots,  and  fed  with 
hay  all  winter  ? 

Further,  it  is  argued^  that  such  indulgence  makes  sheep  lazy  ; 
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and  that,  like  loungers  in  warm  beds,  they  are  indolent  and  un- 
willing to  exert  themselves  to  procure  their  food.  In  answer  to 
this,  f  may  observe,  that  no  Kiungers  are  so  indolent  as  to  allow 
themselves  to  die  for  want  of  food,  when  they  can  have  it  for  the 
taking.  The  appetite  for  food,  is  in  animals  paramount  to  every 
indulgence,  and  in  sheep  it  is  peculiarly  sirong.  If  they  have 
once  lound  tlic  way  to  tuniips,  or  any  other  favourite  food,  not 
even  the  fear  of  deatli  will  prevent  their  resolution  to  try  it  again. 
But  sheep  should'  have  plenty  of  hay  afforded  them  in  winter; 
and  the  more  they  lie  in  the  house,  the  more  manure  they  make* 
If  hay  cannot  be  given,  still  there  is  no  fear  of  their  letting  them- 
selves die  for  hunger,  if  green  food  can  be  got  any  where,  even 
at  a  distance ;  and  surely  it  must  be  of  vast  advantage  to  the 
health  of  every  animal,  without  the  exception  of  sheep,  to  rest 
in  a  dry  and  warm  place,  as  well  as  to  have  plenty  of  meat. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  most  obvious,  tliat  sheep-cots  and  their 
concomitants,  hay-stacks  and  manure,  are  a  great  improvement 
on  the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  mountainous  and  unimproved 
districts  of  Great  Britain.  N,  J, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  relative  Weight  of  Oats  and  Meal ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Dates  of  Surging  and  Shearing  in  Aberdeenshire^  Jrom  1789 
to  1813. 

Sir, 

I  AM  well  aware  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  for  you  to 
be  told,  that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  your  publication  since 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  aiid  that  I  have  thirteen  vo- 
lumes bound  and  lettered,  which  is  of  no  small  moment  to  my 
little  library  :  From  the  perusal  of  which  I  have  derived  much 
useful  information  at  first ;  and  have  now  a  never  faiUng  fund  of 
entertainment  and  amusement  for  a  spare  hour,  a  bad  day,  or- 
lon^  winter's  evening. 

I  have  often  been  astonislied  that  none  of  your  numerous  cor- 
respondents furnished  you  with  a  table,  showing  the  comparative 
weight  betwixt  Oats  and  Meal  5  and  many  limes  have  tliought 
of  sending  you  one  myself,  which  was  calculated  by  an  eminent 
and  experienced  agriculturist,  who  flourished  iii  this  neighbour- 
hood I'rom  about  the. year  1 750  to  1779,  or  a  year  or  two  later« 
when  he  left  this  part  of  the  country,  but  died  only  a  few  yearc 
ago.  The  Table  began  as  low  as  lour  stone,  which' only  yielded 
34  pecks  of  meal.  Much  small  corn.  Bearded  or  Black  OafSt  was 
grown  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  at  that  time,  but  is  now  totally 
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out  of  sight    However,  I  observe  in  your  la»t  Number  a  Table, 
which  1  make  no  doubt  is  correct;  but  the  grain,  wherever 

f'own,  seems  to  be  of  a  better  quality  than  I  nave  ever  seen, 
now  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  with  the  Table  above 
mentioned  ;  but  I  only  begin  at  »  stone.  I  believe  the  Tabic 
IS  calculated  for  Banffshire  measure,  which  is  four  percent.^  lay- 
ing aside  fractions,  above  the  standard.  I  also  send  you  a  Ta- 
ble, the  result  of  my  own  experience.  Having  been  actively 
employed  in  the  farming  line  for  a% period  of  forty  years,  thirty 
of  which  upon  my  own  account,  and  for  more  than  twenty  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  what  is  here  called  a  Birleyman,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  proofing  grain,  my  own  Table  is  made  from  actual 
experiments,  made  in  weighing,  not  only  a  peck  .or  a  firlot,  but 
in  measuring  and  weighing  a  whole  proof,  say  from  one  to  two 
or  more  bolls,  and  never  losing  sight  of  it  till  cleaned,  sifted, 
and  weighed  from  the  mill,  attending  the  drying  process,  &c. 
&c.  1  never  proofed  any  Oats  under  12  stone,  nor  above  16, 
except  one  parcel.  I  have  carried  on  my  Table  progressively 
at  four  pounds,  as  less  than  a  pound  upon  a  firlot  is  seldom  no- 
ticed, nor  less  than  half  a  pound  of  meal.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  actually  proofed  at  pvery  four  pounds  from  12  stone  weight, 
but  at  every  four  pound  from  134-  stone  I  have.  My  Table  is 
for  Aberdeenshire  measure,  nearly  five  per  cent,  above  BaniF- 
shire ;  and  was  made  in  the  district  of  Turriff.  If  you  think 
any  of  them  worth  a  corner  of  your  widely  circulated  publica- 
tion, please  insert  them  with  your  convenience  j  it  may  serve  to 
amuse,  if  not  to  instruct  j-^but  if  you  think  otherwise,  commit 
them  to  the  fiamcs. 

1  propose  sending  you  a  note  of  tlic  dates  when  I  began  to 
sow  Oats  or  Peas ;  when  1  finished  sowing  bear ;  when  I  began 
to  cut  Bear,  Oats,  or  Peas ;  and  also  when  I  finished  shearing, 
from  the  year  1789  to  1813  inclusive; — as  the  other  Tables,  it 
may  amuse.  It  will  also  show,  that  a  late  seed- time  rarely  brings 
a  good  crop.  That  has  only  happened  three  times  within  my 
remembrance;  say  1784,  began  sowing  7th  April,  and  yielded 
the  greatest  crop  we  ever  saw ;  1798,  began  sowing  29th  March ; 
and  in  lb06,  Sd  April.  You  will  be  told  by  your  Reporters 
from  Banff  and  Aberdeenshires,  that  the  crop  just  now  on  hand 
is  far  beyond  an  average ;  and  I  am  satisfied  the  Oats  were  never 
so  weighty,  except  in  1798,  in  this  country;  and  the  Bear  {Barley 
fve  sow  Utile)  is  about  one  stone,  or  20  lib.  weightier  than  usual; 
aay  19  stone  for  an  average,  some  of  it  20  stone;  and  I  have 
seen  none  under  1 8  stone  and  four  pounds,  our  usual  average. 
Potatoe  Oats,  now  extensively  sown^  yield  from  18^6  19  pecks 
of  meal  when  neatly  measured.    I  never  saw  more  tluin  19  pecks  ^ 
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although,  if  we  believe  some  people,  more  has  been  got.  I  find 
they  are  not  a  profitable  crop,  unless  from  ley  in  good  order ; 
they  seldom  do  well  after  Turnips,  unless  in  very  late  years.— 
Could  you  not  give  us  a  page  or  two  of  your  Magazine,  saying 
from  what  quarter  our  fleets  and  armies  are  supplied  with  pro- 
visions ;  and  also  the  prices  of  grain,  &c.  on  the  Continent  t 
We  are  all  politicians,  less  or  more.     With  every  good  wish^ 

I  am,  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 


Mill  of  Cdp,      \ 
WthMarch^  1814.  J 


John  Ross. 


A  TABLE  for  finding  the  QUANT [TY  of  MEAL  from  the 

WEIGHT  of  OATS. 


MR  MACKI£  S  TABLE. 


WUGUT 
JJfr  BOLL 


Ston.  Lib. 

8  0 


8 
8 

9 
9 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 


4 

12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 
4 


riXLDS 
MEAL. 


Pck.  Lib 

8     0 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 
11 
II 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 


5 
2 

H 

n 

4 

7 
1 
4 

7 
3 
5 

6i 

H 

2 

4ii 


WEIGHT 

lier  BOLL 


Ston,  LiL. 
13     8 


13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 


12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 
4 
8 

12 
0 


YIELDS 
MEAL. 


Pei,  Lib 
14      7 


15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
18 


1* 
4 
6i 
1 

6 

6 
1 


J.  Rose's  Table,  made  from  actual 
Experience,  *twixt  1784  and  1804, 
in  the  District  of  Turriff,  Aber- 
deenshire. Never  proofed  any  un- 
der twelve  stone  per  boll,  nor  above 
sixteen  stone,  but  once. 


oats. 


Ston*  Lib. 

12    0 


12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 


4 

8 

12 

0 

4 
8 


Calculated  to 

BanHkhircineasurel3  J  2 

in    February    and  14  0 

March,  in  atoler-  j^  4, 

ably  good  year.    If  1 4^  <i 

wet,  a  small  deduc-  ^ 

tion  to  be  made;  14  12 

if  very  dry,  add  2|15  0 

lib.  per  boll  abovei^^:^  ^ 
1 3  stone  wc;  jjht  for 
com. 


MEAL. 


Pci.  Lib, 

12  10 

13  0 
13     2J 

13  5 

14  0 
14     2i 

14  5 

15  neailv 
15     2 

15  5 

16  nearh 
16     2 

16  5 

17  0 


OATS. 


Steu.  Lib, 

\5     8 
16    0 


MEAL. 


Pck,  Lib, 

17  3 

18  very  near 


L6     8   19  pecks 
upon  one  trial. 

All  my  experiments 
were  made  in  February 
and  March. 

N.  B.  In  had  seasons, 
the  result  was  far  under 
the  above  calculation,  and 
never  above  them  in  the 
be&t  year.  Much  done 
in  1794  and  1801,  tW9 
good  years* 
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na 


DATES  when  SOWING  and  SHEARING  began  and  ended,  on 

a  Farm  possessed  by  ,  from  1789  to  1813  inclusiyet 

which  may  serve»  with  little  variation,  for.  the  Parishes,  or  princi* 
pal  part  of  the  Parishes,  of  Turriff,  Fyvie,  Auchterless,  Forguet 
and  King- Edward. 


1789 

1790 

91 

.92 


B4r 

95 
96 
97 


Begins 
to  sow. 


6.  AprU 
3.  Mar. 

15.  Mar. 

26.  Mar. 
93127.  Mar. 

14.  Mar. 

30.  Mar. 


10. 


9829. 
9915. 


ISOO 
1801 


0217.  Mar. 
0321.  Mar. 


04 

05 

06 

07 

08 
09121 


1 

11 

121 
1813 


30. 
11. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
Mar. 
Mar. 


31. 

15. 
3. 
9. 

7. 


030. 


14. 

3. 

15. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

April 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

April 

Mar. 


Ends 
sotving. 


13.  May 
29.  April 

11.  May 

14.  May 
8.  May 
2.  May 

26.  April 

2.  May 

2.  May 
10.  May 

24.  April 

25.  April 

6.  May 

2a  April 

3.  May 

22.  April 

7.  May 
14.  May 

2.  May 

8.  May 

12.  May 

4.  May 
29.  April 

27.  AprU 


Begins 
to  shear. 


24.  Aug. 

7.  Sept. 
28.  Sept. 
28.  Aug. 

7.  Sept. 
21.  Aug. 
14.  Sept. 

7.  Sept. 

8.  Sept. 
28.  Aug. 
23.  Sept. 

23.  Aug. 
19.  Aug. 

14.  Sept. 

26.  Aug^ 

28.  Aug. 

14.  Sept. 
4.  Sept. 
8.  Sept. 

16.  Aug. 

15.  Sept. 
6.  Sept. 
2.  Sept. 
8.  Sept. 

24.  Aug. 


Ends 
shearing. 


8.  Oct. 

14.  Oct. 
26.  Oct. 
1 3.  Oct. 
28.  Oct. 

22.  Sept. 
21.  Oct. 
13.  Oct* 

17.  Oct. 
21.  Sept 

9.  Nov. 

3.  Oct. 

23.  Sept. 

18.  Oct. 
23.  Sept. 

1.  Oct. 

21.  Oct. 
13.  Oct. 

19.  Oct. 
21.  Sept. 

15.  Oct. 
11.  Oct. 
28.  Sept. 

4.  Not. 
25.  Sept. 


Good  or  bad  Crops. 

A  fair  average. 
Middling. 
Under  an  average. 
Under  an  average. 
Average  crop. 
Great  cropj 
Very  poor  cr6p. 
A  fair  average. 

Above  an  average. 

A  poor  crop. 

A  full  average  here. 

A  good  crop. 
f  Some  very  much 
X     later^.-poor  crop# 

Only  middling. 
f  Very  middUing,   al« 

\     though  early. 

A  bulky  crop< 

Afairaverage,  ormore« 

A  good  average* 
Middling  crop. 
Middling  crop 
A  good  crop. 
Many  ]ater-«poor  crop. 
Above  an  average  here^ 


FOR  THE   farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Use  ff  Sca^Mud  as  a  Manure. 

(From  the  Cheshire  Report) 

Since  the  Report  was  drawn  up,  some  additional,  and  very 
interesting  remarks,  on  the  use  of  searmud  as  a  manure,  bava 
been  communicated  to  me.  They  are  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Mr  Qrred,  of  Higher  Runcorn,  who  says — *  After  esqperieoA 
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cing»  for  fifty  years,  the  advanta^  of  the  use  of  sea-sludge  at 
a  mamire,  I  can  port  lively  assert,  that  no  other  is  equal  to  it, 
cither  for  Cf>rn  or  grass.     We  have  what  we  call  the  green  sod 
sludge,  and  the  slob  {or  sleech);  the  former  is  the  strongest, 
and  is  coni^eijuently  always  preftrred  when  it  is  to  be  had.     Wc 
generally  get  four  rool  to  the  Cheshire  acre.     I  have  frequenU 
ly  carritnl  it  rear  a  mile,  when  I  had  good  marl  on  the  spot ; 
as  it  is  gfit  with  so  much  Ie>s  cxn(*nse,  and  answers  so  much 
better.     We  take  one  grafi  off  the  l^wer  part  of  the  marsh, 
never  going  deeper.     One  man  gets  it  with  the  shovel,  whilst 
another  puts  it  into  the  ca^t  with  a  pitch-fork.     We  always 
lay  it  upon  grass,  and  plough  it  in  the  spring  following.     If 
the  ensuing  moiith  of  March  is  dry,  and  there  has  been  much 
frost  in  the  winter,  a  heavy  pair  of  harrows  will  prepare  it  for 
the  plough  J  otlicrwise  it  must  be  chopped  with  spades :   But 
this  is  selJt>m  necessary.     We  always  sow  the  land  with  oats 
the  fiist  year,  and  have  gf»nerally  KO  bushels  to  the  acre ;  I 
mean  the  Cheshire  acre,  eight  yards  to  the  perch.  '  After  oats, 
we  either  sow  barley,  or  plant  potatoes.     If  barley,  we  have 
on  an  average  100  bushels  per  acre;  I  have  had  160.     If  plant- 
ed with  potatoes,  we  have  seldom  less  than  400  busbeh  per  a« 
ere,  90  lib.  to  the  busl«el.     The  third  year  we  have  always  as 
much  wheat  as  can  grow  upon  the  land.     The  fourth  year, 
the  larid  is  laid  down,  either  with  oats  and  clover,  or  barley 
and  clover.     We  alwfiys  mow  the  clover  once,  and  have  as 
much  as  can  possibly  be  cut  out;  it  is  then  kept  in  pasturage 
four  or  five  years;  and  though  I  have  been  in  most  counties  in 
England,  I  never  shw  richer  or  better.      If  a  field  is  over- 
marled,  it  is  spoiled  for  grass  ;  but  this  is  never  the  case  when 
the  sea-mud  is  u^ed,  and  the  latter  remains  much  longer  in 
the  land.     1  make  no  doubt  but  there  are  many  situations  in 
England,  where  the  sea- mud  might  be  made  as  profitable  as 
it  is  here,  were  the  proprit;tors  of  land  apprised  of  its  advan- 
tages. ' 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINC. 

Outlines  of  a  Han  for  avoiding  Lavosuils. 

Sir,  Ediuhur^hf  ^2'2d  June,  1814. 

It  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  even  amoiic; 
the  illiterate  classes  of  the  community,  that  litigation  before  our 
Courts,  is  an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  require  very  serious 
consideration.    Any  remedy,  not  inconsistent  with,  or  subver- 
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sive  of  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  country,  must  be  desirable.— 
With  a  view  to  obtain  the  opinion  and  advice  of  your  corres- 
pondents, on  a  measure,  which,  if  effected,,  may  probably  in- 
troduce much  benefit  to  farmers  in  general ;  I  request  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  insert  in  the  next  Numbei*  of  your  yakt" 
able  Magazine,  the  following — 

Outlines  of  a  Planjfor  avoiding  the  Expenses^  and  other  Evilsg 

of  Zjawsuits. 

Is/,  Farmers,  and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  every  dis" 
trict,  parish,  or  county,  should  form  themselves  into  societies ; 
and  each  member  subscribe  a  small  sum  at  his  entry,  and  pay  a 
monthly  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  ProprietorsT 
of  land,  or  the  right  of  superiority  of  land,  should  not  be  ad- 
missible into  the  Society.  > 

tidj  Five  members  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  at  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Society,  as  a  committee  of  management. 
This  committee  shall  be  accountable  to  the  Society  for  their  ad- 
ministration. 

Sdf  In  all  cases,  the  members  shall  be  bound,  under  a  heavy 
forfeiture,  not  to  go  to  law  with  each  other ;  excepting  in  sucn 
cases,  where  legal  diligence  or  execution  is  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  but  shall  bind  themselves  to 
submit  their  differences  to  men  chosen  by  themselves, — whose 
decrect-arbitral  shall  be  final. 

4M,  The  Society,  at  an  annual  and  general  meeting,  shall  e- 
lect  three  English  ^nd  three  Scotch  lawyers,  three  writers  to  the 
Signet,  three  mercantile  gentlemen,  ana  five  farmers, — all  with- 
in Great  Britain.  From  which  number,  the  members  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  one,  two,  or  more^  and  an  oversman,  to 
decide  any  differences  which  may  occur. 

5th,  Should  the  parties  having  differences^  be  unable  to  a-. 

See  in  the  choice  of  arbiters ;  then,  on  the  petition  of  one  of 
em,  the  committee  of  management  shall  nominate  two  arbi- 
ters and  an  oversman,  to  decide  the  matter. 

6th,  Arbiters  shall  be  requested,  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  to 
take  the  opinions  of  professional  gentlemen  within  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  facilitate  their  forming  just  and  correct  opinions  of  mat- 
ters submitted  to  their  decision;  And  the  parties  in  the  submis- 
sion, shall,  on  a  regular  application  from  the  arbiters,  be  enti- 
tled to  draw  five,  and  not  exceeding  ten  guineas,  from  the  Socie- 
ty, for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the^most  e- 
mtnent  counsel.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
'•^  A  Ross  SHTKE  Farmek; 

X2 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGlZIlfE. 

On  Carriage^Wheeh. 
Sir, 

Your  correspondent,  B.  W.,  in  last  Number,  recom- 
mends, for  preventing  the  tracking  of  roads,  that  axle-treet 
should  be  made  of  difterent  lengths.  This  object  might  be  ea- 
sily obtained,  by  lessening  the  tolls  of  carriages  with  long  axles, 
and  no  doubt  it  would  have  a  considerable  effect  in  preventing 
roads  being  cut  up  by  tracking ;  the  practice  of  which  will  o- 
therwise  be  always  continued  as  long  as  men  choose  the  smooth* 
est  parts  of  the  road  for  themselves,  their  horses,  and  carriaget. 

But,  Sir,  I  apprehend  a  more  essential  preservative  for  roadsy 
than  long  and  short  axles,  is  the  using  broad-rimm'd  wheela. 

Your  correspondent  A.  S.,  in  a  paper  on  thai  subject,  ia 
1806,  vol.  VIL  p.  293  of  this  Work,  states,  that  it  has  been 
discovered,  that  conical  or  tapering  rims  of  wheels  of  carriageSf 
now  universally  used,  are  not  only  much  more  destructive  to 
roads  than  broad  cylindrical  rims;  out  that  the  former  also  have 
a  strong  bias  to  deviate  from  the  straight  direction,  and  require 
of  course  a  greater  exertion  to  draw  them  forward ;  and  that 
low,  light,  and  broad  wheels,  and  low  straight  axles,  should  be 
preferred  to  all  others. 

The  celebrated  Count  Rumford  has  lately  published  practical 
observations  on  this  important  subject.  I  nave  not  seen  his 
work ;  but  from  the  account  of  it,  I  find  he  has  been  engaged 
in  experiments  on  tlie  draught  of  carriages  with  broad  and 
narrow  wheels.  It  had  been  erroneously  considered,  that  broad 
wheels,  by  presenting  a  greater  surface  of  friction,  required  a 
greater  force  of  draught.  But  this  error  has  been  discovered^ 
and  corrected  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  where  now  no 
loaded  carriages  are  permitted  on  public  roads,  but  such  as 
have  broad  wheels.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  roads  in 
France  are  now  the  best  in  the  world ;  as  they  are  never  cut 
up  by  narrow  conical  wheels.  Nay,  carriers  of  every  descrip* 
tion  there,  now  find  their  advantage  by  using  the  broad  cylin- 
drical wheels,  as  being  less  liable  to  wear  out,  and  as  requiring^ 
it  is  said,  one- fourth  of  the  number  of  horses.  * 

Count  Rumford  has  carried  the  matter  so  far,  as  to  put  wheeh 
of  four-inch  felly  to  his  chariot ;  and  several  months  experience 
in  driving  about  Paris,  has  afforded  a  similar  result  as  to  tho 
powers  ot  draught,  while  the  motion  of  the  carriage  was  found 
beyond  comparison  more  easy  and  uniform. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  not  be  long  behind  the  people 

*  Though  we  have  seen  a  iinular  account  in  a  late  publication,  this  seems  quite 
redible.— Con, 
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of  France  in  this  valuable  improvement  Indeed,  I  myself  have 
got  a  carty  axle,  and  wheels,  made  of  the  construction  mentioned 
m  A.  S.'s  paper ;  and  mean  in  future  to  have  no  other  sort 

I  need  not  observe  to  Farmers,  that  the  usin^  of  broad  and 
well  constructed  wheels,  will  make  carts  more  easily  drawn  over 
soft  grounds,  and  obviate  every  difficulty  in  the  wav  of  their  em- 
ploymg  single-horse  carts  upon  aD  occasions,  when  that  im- 
provement IS  adopted,  with  the  use  of  oxen  for  ploughing,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  keeping  many  horses,  so  se- 
verely felt  by  the  nation,  on  account  of  tneir  consuming  so  much 
com,  will  be  saved. 

The  general  use  of  conical  or  bevelled  wheels,  though  of  some 
convenience  in  sharp  turns,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  origi- 
nally from  necessity,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  our  roads, 
formerly,  not  admitting  of  sufficiently  capacious  carriages  with- 
out this  contrivance ;  and  when  a  practice  is  once  begun,  man- 
Jdnd  will  follow  it,  without  reason,,  and  without  inquiry. 

We  forget  that  we  have  now  broad,  and,  in  general,  excd- 
lent  public  roads ;  though,  in  the  memory  of  some  of  us,  there 
was  not  a  carriage- road  betwixt  Ixmdon  and  Edinburgh.  Queen 
Elizabeth  travelled  on  horseback  behind  her  Lord  Chancellor, 
from  her  palace  in  London  to  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  remembers,  when  there  was  but  one  coach 
^1  Edinburgh.  Novice  Junior. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

Discussions  on  Turnips^  Potatoes^  and  Apple  Trees. 

Sir, 

Considering  your  long  established,  and  widely  circulat- 
ing work  the  best  vehicle  for  agricultural  disquisition,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  the  foUowing  discussions  on  llie  subjects 
of  Turnip,  Potato,  and  Apple  Trees.  '  And  am 

Your  constant  reader, 

John  Shtrreff. 
*  Dedpimur  specie  recti. ' 

From  sophistry  the  crowd  he  brings 
To  real  estimates  of  things. 

Turnip. 
On  the  success  of  the  turnip  crop  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  of  the  following  crops  of  the  rotation :  in  £M:t,  it  is  the  very 
ibiuidation  on  which  tliey  all  rest.  Every  discussion,  therefore, 
that  tends  to  throw  the  smallest  glimpse  of  light  on  a  subject  of 
anch  general  importance  as  its  cultivation,  may  be  supposed  to 
(llljin  tbt  attention  of  th^  airriculturcd  world.    This  coosidera- 
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tion,  I  humbly  trust,  may  apologize  to  yourself,  and  to  your 
numerous  and  respectable  readers,  for  the  following  observations 
on  the  reports  furnished  by  Mr  George  Robertson,  of  the  weights 
of  the  crops  of  turnip  cultivated  in  Airshire,  in  the  two  last 
Numbers  of  the  Magazine.  The  first  feature  of  these  commu- 
nications, that  arrests  our  attention,  is  the  enormous,  I  had  al- 
most i^aid  incredible,  quantity  of  edible  matter  that  is  instructed 
to  have  been  raised  on  a  given  surface,  which  will  be  foimd  more 
than  probably  four  times  the  averap^e  crop  over  Scotland,  and 
perhaps  more  than  six  times  the  weight  of  the  average  crop  of 
England.  Though  we  must  admit  the  force  of  Mr  llobertson's 
motto  from  Hqdibras,  *  No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is, ' 
yet  it  is  humbly  hoped  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice,  not  only 
the  means  employed  of  ascertaining,  and  mode  of  establishing 
this  *  matter  of  fact, '  but  even  to  speculate  a  little  on  the  pro- 
bable, useful  results  of  it ;  admitting  the  *  matter  of  fact '  to 
Lave  been  fairly  and  inconlrovcrtibly  established.  Dr  Richard- 
son plumes  himself  a  good  deal  for  raising  eight  tons  of  Fiorin 
Hay  on  a  statute  English  acre,  about  *  12  tons  16  cwt.,  it  would 
appear,  of  green  herbage,  (and  on  tliis  score  some 'people  are 
so  uncharitaole  as  to  consider  the  worthy  Doctor  somewhat  hy- 
perbolic), holding  all  other  raisers  of  green  food,  and  hay,  in 
utter  contempt.  But  how  crest-fallen  must  the  poor  Doctor  feel 
himself,  when  he  sees  near  eighty  tons  of  succulent  food  raised 
on  the  same  space  of  ground  !  To  speak  in  the  style  of  MacPher- 
son,  the  Laurel  must  wither  on  his  aged  brow,  and  Glory  de- 
part from  the  green  shores  of  Erin. 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  Lord  Eglinton's  field  of  turnip,  it 
is/to  be  obsei'ved,  that  it  appears  the  proclucc  of  only  one  particular 
fall  of  ground  was  weighed,  which  seems  to  have  been  all  contigu- 
ous. Now,  it  will,  it  is  believed,  be  admitted  by  those  best  inform- 
ed on  the  subject,  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  two  acres,  and, 
far  more  so,  ten  acres  of  land  lying  contiguous,  of  nearly  an  equal 
quality,  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  carse  land  excepted.  The  in- 
spectors, speaking  of  the  crop,  say  *  Wc  consider  the  whole  field 
equally  regular  : '  It  could  have  been  wished  they  had  said  equal- 
ly weig/ifj/^  which  would  have  been  a  term  much  more  defuiite, 
and  to  the  point.  But  this  *  co7mdering^  is  matter  of  opinion, 
w^hicli  some  people  may  think  somewhat  different  from  *  matter 
of  fact.'  And  when  it  is  held  in  mind,  how  great  a  difference 
in  the  solid  contents  of  turnips,  a  diff^erencc  even  imperceptible 
to  the  eye  in  the  sizes  of  these  turnips  actually  constitutes,  the 
average  weight  of  any  field  of  this  root,  it  is  humbly  tliought, 

*  The  difterence  between  tlie  weight  of  the  Green  Herbage,  and 
iiay  of  Fiorin,  being  only,  it  is  understood,  about  60  per  cent. 
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would  be  much  more  correctly  eslimflted,  or  at  least  more  near- 
ly approached,  from  the  wei|i;hts  taken  from  drills  drawn  at  re- 
gular dibtances  from  tnd  to  end,  rather  than  fiom  particular 
spots  or  patches  selected  by  the  eye.  A  turnip,  for  example^ 
of  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  globular  *  shape,  ccmtains 
nearly  double  the  solid  matter  that  one  of  four  inrhe^  in  diame- 
ter contains.  When  we  cimsider  too,  the  difficulty  of  even  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  bulbs,  to  estimate  their  rein  live  weight,  when 
covereil  with  leaves,  we  must  be  the  more  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  resorting,  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  to  means  cal- 
culated to  obvinte,  as  much  a^  possible,  the  fallacy  to  which  the 
general  inequality  of  soils,  and  imperfection  of  the  organs  of  our 
vision,  in  inost  cases  expose  us.  At  die  same  time,  if  measure- 
ment of  ground  be  ad  )pted,  it  is  humbly  recommended,  that,  in 
cxperinieiiis  of  this  description,  it  should  be  executed,  and  also 
C€)tified  by  a  respectable,  established  landmeasurer. 

We  come  next  naturally  to  consider  what  may  have  been  the 
expense  of  raising  this  crop  of  turnip  ;  for  we  do  not  hear  a  word 
ablaut  the  quantity  of  dung  or  putrescent  manure  applied  to  the 
fall,  the  acre,  or  to  any  other  spfcified  extent  of  surface ;  nor 
is  any  thing  said  as  to  the  previous  ^tate  of  the  land,  as  to  fresh- 
ness, from  having  been  long  oi  lately  grazed,  or  otherwise,  or 
as  to  the  application  or  non-application  of  caJcarcous  matter, 
&c.  We  are  merely  told,  the  dung  was  applied  below ;  the  drills 
were  at  27  inches  apart  $  that  the  crop  was  carefully  horse  and 
hand-hoed;  that  the  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  well  p\ilverized  by 
previous  tillage,  &c.  But,  on  the  quantity  of  dung,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  e(}ual  surely  depends  the  value  of  the  crop 
considered  in  a  business  like,  economical  point  of  view,  f  which 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  subject  ought  to  be  considered,  or 
can  claim  a  right  to  a  place  in  your  respectable  repository.  If 
the  quantity  of  dung,  in  these  experiments,  applied  to  any 
specific  extent  of  ground  has  been  very  great,  there  can  be  little 
hesitation  in  asserting,  and,  it  is  ho)>ea,  not  mucli  difficulty  in 
proving,  that  insteatlof  an)  benefit  arisin^r  from  applying  the 
iarm-yard  manure  of  the  country  in  general,  in  the  Stime  man- 
ner, and  at  the  same  rate,  the  most  fatal  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences would  follow  such  a  practice ;  because,  probably,  the 

♦  Globes  being  to  each  other  rs  the  cubes  of  their  diameters, 
^X5X5= 12.5  and  4 X 4- X 4=64,  and  125— (54  =  61.  This  will  ac- 
count  for  the  very  difFerent  quantities  of  live  stock,  of  similar  weights 
and  kinds,  that  different  fields  of  Turnips,  nmch  alike,  to  the  eye, 
«u;e  observed  to  feed. 

f  Because  the  quantity  of  dung,  cccteris  paribus^  regulates  the 
f  :(pease,  and  profit  to  the  Fanner  of  course. 
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manure  that  would  have  covered  twenty  acres,  and  produced 
four,  fair,  successive  crops  of  Turnip,  Barley,  Clover,  and  Oats^ 
dn  these  twenty  acres,  is  lavished  away  to  produce  monstrous 
ones  on  five  acres.  The  other  fiiieen  acres  must,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  devoted  to  comparative  sterility,  unless  extraneous  pu* 
tresccnt  manure  can  be  obtained  for  them,  which  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected at  a  reasonable  rate,  in  one  case  out  of  filly.  Of  Turnip^ 
witliout  putrescent  manure,  these  fifteen  acres  can  carry  none 
worth  hoeing ;  and  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation  would  proba- 
bly be  so  miserable,  as  hardly  to  pay  any  thing.  Unless,  thereforei 
it  can  be  instructed  that  these  Ayi  shire  crops  of  Turnip  were  rais- 
ed with  a  moderate  quantity  of  putrescent  manure,  say  fourteen 
to  fifteen  tons  to  the  statute  acre,  I  am  afraid  most  of  your  sagaci- 
ous readers  must  consider  the  whole  mass  of  communications  as 
a  sort  of  agricultural  panorama,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a 
modern  hoax,  displayed  to  astonish  the  natives,  rather  than  an 
ingenious,  useful  discovery,  or  practical  operation  in  husband- 
ry, that  can  berecommcncled  to  the  imitation  of  tliose  who  have 
rents  to  pay,  and  from  which  professional  men  can  expect  to 
derive  a  fair  and  regular  profit.  But,  for  the  honour  of  our 
country,  for  the  credit  of  all  concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  your 
next  Number  will  demonstrate  that  it  was  owing  to  particularly 
excellent  management  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  to  a  pecu- 
liar variety  of  turnip,  to  the  natunil  aptitude  of  soil  or  climate 
for  the  growth  of  that  plant,  or  to  all  these  circumstances  com- 
bined, and  not  to  any  peculiar  fertility,  or  previous  state  of  the 
land,  or  to  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  jjutresccnt  manure  that 
had  immediately,  or  lately  before,  been  applied  to  die  soil,  that 
these  cxtraordinaiy  crops  of  Turnip  were  obtained.         J.  S. 

Poialo, 

As  a  knov.- ledge  of  the  real  cause  of  any  disease,  either  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  body,  must  always  tend  very  much  to  sim- 
plify the  means  of  preveniing  or  curing  that  malady,  so  must 
everv  erroneous  view  of  that  cause  embarrass,  and  mislead  us  in 
our  attempts  cither  to  obviate,  or  cure  the  disorder.  On  these 
grounds,  I  trust  the  following  observations  on  a  paper  on  the 
curled  disorder  in  Potatoes,  ibr  which  a  Gold  Meilal  was  given 
by  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  in  181  J,  will  not  be  al- 
together unacceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

In  Mr  Diekson's  e^say  on  the  curled  disorder  in  potatoes,  in 
No.  1 .  of  Tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
he  attributes  the  disease  principally  to  the  over-ripening  of  tne 
tubers,  according  to  the  theory,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  'of  the 
Honourable  Baron  Hepburn  of  Smeaton.  For  this  essay,  we 
are  told  in  Dr  Duncan's  discourse,  the  gold  medal  was  awarded 
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to  Mr  Dickson.  It  is  humbly  apprehended,  however,  that  Mr 
Dickson's  experiments  are  really  good  for  nothing ;  and  that  he 
has  not  pointed  out  the  true  cause  of  the  curled  disorder  in  the 
potato  qiedes  in  that  essay;  which  it  shall  be  the  business  of  the 
following  remarks  to  prove. 

Mr  Dickson  says,  (I  quote  his  own  words,  p.  54),  *  And  most 
^  of  the  early  kinds  are  planted  soon  in  the  season,  with  a  view 
<  to  procure  an  early  crop  for  the  market ;  a  part  of  these  is  ge- 

*  ncrally  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  till  the  usual  time  of 

*  taking  up,  to  supply  seed-stock  for  the  ensuing  year. '  Now^ 
surely,  the  tubers  of'  these  early  kinds,  must  be  more  over*  ripened 
than  those  of  the  late  sorts,  the  sets  of  which  were  put  into  the 
ground  many  weeks  after  them,  and  the  produce  of  both  taken 
up  at  the  same  time :  But  the  early  sorts  are,  nevertheless,  well 
known  to  be  much  less  subject  to  the  curl  than  the  late  varieties 
are;  so  much  so  is  this  the  case,  that  those  early  varieties,  which 
carry  few  or  no  plums,  have  several  of  them  not  yet  been  affected 
by  the  curl  at  all. — Thus,  it  appears,  that  what  Mr  DickscMi  calls 
over-ripening  the  tubers  of  potatoes,  is  not,  4is  he,  pinning  his 
faith  to  the  sleeve  of  the  philosophical  Baron,  wishes  to  make  us 
believe,  the  cause  of  the  curled  disorder  in  that  plant. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  must  be  obliged  to  deduce  the  very  re« 
Terse  of  tlie  conclusions  Mr  Dickson  attempts  to  draw,  from  the 
experiments  he  tells  he  made  on  some  kidney- shaped  potatoes^ 
which  he  says  he  brought  from  the  county  of  Fife ;  for  the  ex* 
treme  is  not  the  dry  or  ripest  eiid  of  a  potato,  as  he  Mr  Didc- 
son  asserts ;  but  that  end  to  which  the  string,  which  conveys 
nourishment  to  the  tuber  is  attached,  is  the  dry  end^  and  the 
extreme  end  is  the  wet  'one.  Therefore,  unless  Mr  Dickson  can 
show  that  these  Fifeshire  potatoes  of  his  are  different  from  all 
others,  his  experiments  must  not  only  go  for  nothing  to  prove 
that  the  dry  end  or  supposed  over*ripcned  part  of  the  tuber  pro- 
duces a  curled  plant ;  but-  instruct,  if  they  instruct  any  thing, 
that  the  over-ripened  end  actually  produced  healthy  plants,  and 
the  under-ripened  end  curled  plants. 

Page  58.  He  purposes  to  banish  the  curled  disorder  entirely 
from  the  country,  by  getting  tubers  from  high  situated  districts^ 

*  where,  from  the  climate  and  other  circumstances,  the  tubers 

*  are  never  overripened. '  But  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  case  of 
early  varieties  which  ripen  their  tubers  most  completely,  (and 
even  Mr  Dickson  has  obligingly  condescended  to  conduct  expe- 
rim^its  under  his  own  eye^  which  have  tended  to  confirm  doc- 
trines directly  opposite  to  his  own),  and  proved,  that  the  over* 
ripened  tubers  and  parts  of  tubers,  are  as  little,  or  less  subject  to 
the  curl,  than  less  ripened  ones  are ;  tlierefore,  that  the  under* 
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ripened  or  mcMlerntely  ripened  state  of  the  tubers  nfsed  ibr  sctoy 
is  nt't  the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  curled  disorder  in  plants, 
produced  from  tuberb  brought  from  upland  situations,  more  than 
is  the  highly  ripened  state  of  the  sets,  the  cause  of  its  absence 
from  pinnts  produc  ed  from  the  ovtT-ripened  tubers  of  tlie'ear- 
ly  varieties  grown  in  L»wcr  situations^  unless  we  can  believe  tlie 
same  eifects  produced  from  opposite  causes ;  and  this  would 
oko  overturn  the  doctrine  he  labours  to  establish. 

There,  in  fict,  scnn  to  be  only  two  causes  for  the  curled  dis- 
order in  potatoes.  1  he  f]r>t  is  excessive  seed-bearing,  that  is, 
carryinof  grrat  quantities  of  plums  or  apples  j  from  the  eiiects 
of  which,  if  the  plant  he  not  too  far  advanced  in  life,  it  may 
recover  lor  a  lime,  ly  removing  it  to  a  shady  or  upland  si- 
tuation* The  second  cause  is  time  or  old  age,  which  never 
fui!*t  ultimately  to  brini^r  the  curled  or  shriveled  disorder,  (ul- 
lowed  by  death,  on  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms* 
An  old  decaying  oak,  such  as  the  old  oaks  at  Cadzow  Castle, 
near  Hamilton,  is  an  insrance  of  tlie  curled  or  shriveled  state  of 
trees  from  age,  as  is  *  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon,  *  of  the 
curled  disorder  from  old  age,  in  the  human  species.  An  apple 
tree,  agiin,  tluit  has  carried  extraordinary  crops  of  fruit  within 
a  few  year«;,  is  often  in  the  state  of  a  potato  curled  from  excessive 
plum- bearing;  so  is  a  hart,  or  a  buck,  immediately  after  the  rut- 
ting season  :  Both  the  tree  and  animals  will  recover  their  health 
and  viiTr)ur  for  a  time,  unless  they  are  too  old,  or  have  gone  to 
the  very  greatest  and  last  extrenn'ty  in  seed- bearing  and  venery, 
in  which  cases,  the  (.f!ects  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  time^ 
viz.  death.  It  is  not  then  to  over-ripening  the  tubers,  that  the 
curled  disorder  in  potatoes  is  to  be  attributed,  but  to  time  and 
seed -Ix^a  ring,  that  in,  carrying  great  quantities  of  plums  or  apples. 

All  the  facts  Mr  Diikson  menti^'ns  were  known,  and  most  of 
them  publi^-hed,  before  he  wrote  his  essay,  as  can  easily  be  in« 
structed.  The  reasons  he  oifi-rs,  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  curled  disorder  in  potatoes :  Far  less  will  any  man 
who  has  any  pretensions  to  understand  the  first  principles  of  ve- 
getable physiolog}',  believe  it  possible  *  to  banish  the  curled 
disorder  entirely  from  the  countrj', '  so  long  as  potatoes  are  culti« 
vated  in  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  and  unphdosophical; 
the  curled  or  ^hnv^  h  d  state  being  that  at  which  every  variety  of 
the  plant  mu>t,  in  ilie  nature  of  things,  if  long  enough  cultivated* 
whether  in  the  high  or  lo.v  country,  ultimately  arrive, 

Mr  Dickson's  essa^  was  totally  altered  and  new  written,  qfier 
it  was  givcJi  in  to  the  Soeitty ;  and  several  of  the  ideis  in  mj 
MS.  on  the  san.e  subject  are  alluded  to,  which  is  certainly  inad* 
misbible,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.    After  all,  it  is  still  riuiis  /;icf|r 
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gettaque  moles ;  and,  as  the  Taunted  experiments  have  been  proved 
to  fly  in  the  very  face  of  what  he  pretended  to  instruct  by  theni, 
and  on  which  the  whole  of  his  claim  to  oriirJuaHty  rests^  I  leave 
it  to  the  Society  to  judge,  whether  the  public  will  consider  their 
honorary  reward  judiciously  bestowed  or  not.  J,  S. 

Odin  Apple* 

In  the  same  Memoirs,  No.  3.,  is  a  communfcation  from  Dr 
Duncan,  senior,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
the  apple,  which  the  learned  gentleman  gives  several  names  to, 
as  Oslin  Apple,  Original  Apple,  Mother  Apple,  Gx>lden  Apple, 
Bur-knot  Apple.  Tlie  name  of  Oslin,  he  supposes,  arose  from 
•its  being  brought  into  Britain  from  a  village  of  the  name  of  Os- 
lin in  France.  If  this  apple  be  really  commonly  c«illed  the  Oslin, 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  called  so ;  for  there  is  anotiier,  a  to- 
tally different  one,  grown  in  this  country,  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  Bur-knot  Apple,  which  is 
also  called  the  Oslin,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  has  no  other 
name,  either  in  England  or  in  this  country.  This  apple  is  also 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  France.  The  fruit  of  the 
Bur-knot  variety  may  have  a  fine  flavour,  and  agreeable  smell, 
but  that  of  the  true  Oslin,  it  is  believed,  is  much  superior  to  it, 
in  both  these  respects.  The  Doctor  considers  it  a  mighty  ad- 
vantage, to  plant  cuts  or  bearing  branches  of  the  Bur-knot  ap- 
ple, and  thus  obtain  a  little  fruit  immediately ;  but  when  it  is 
considered,  that  this  variety  succeeds  in  bearing  tolerable  fruit 
on  a  deep,  rich  loam  only,  as  a  standard,  and  that  these  cuttings 
from  extreme  branches  seldom  arrive  at  the  size  of  trees  able  to 
carry  valuable  and  weighty  crops  of  fruit,  no  horticulturist  of 
experience  would  attach  any 'value  to  this  mode  of  ptopagation, 
when  rooted,  grafted  plants,  of  the  same  or  better  varieties,  can 
be  propagated,  or  purchased,  for  9d.  or  Is.  each.  The  true  Os- 
lin has  also  burs,  or  bumps,  on  the  bark,  though  smaller  than 
jhose  of  the  Bur- knot  j  and,  as  it  also  springs  from  cuts  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  it  is  humbly  suspectetl  Dr  Duncan  may 
have  sometimes  confounded  the  Bur-knot  apple  and  true  Oslin 
with  one  another.  The  Bur-knot  variety  makes  a  good  figure 
on  a  wall ;  but,  unless  the  soil  and  situation  are  vei*y  favourable, 
is  quite  puny  in  fruit,  as  well  as  stature,  as  a  standard. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  the  learned  Doctor  means  by 
the  Original  Apple,  or  the  Mother  Apple,  nor  to  imagine  any 
good  reason  for  considering  this  variety  tlie  Original,  or  Mother 
Apple,  more  than  any  other  variety,  merely  because  it  is  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.     For  the  true  O&lin  can  readily  be  pro- 
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pagated  the  same  way,  as  well  as  several  other  varieties ;  indeed 
every  woody  plant  can  be  propagated  by  slips,  either  in  the  open 
ground,  or  by  the  assistance  of  artificial  means.  Perhaps  the 
Doctor  believes  in  the  metempsychosis  of  the  souls  of  fruit  trees; 
for  we  will  be  obliged  to  him  to  tell  us  on  what  other  principle 
any  apple  tree  can  Be  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the  creation, 
now  near  6000  years.  Is  a  polypus  to  be  considered  the  ori- 
ginal animal  of  its  species,  because  it  can  be  propagated  by  divid- 
mg  it  into  parts  ?  or  have  all  the  polypi  now  m  existence  been 
propagated  by  division,  and  are  they  all  merely  parts  of  the  on* 
ginal  polypus  ? 

As  to  the  burs  or  knobs  on  the  wood  of  the  Bur-knot  Apple 
tree  being  roots  above  ground,  there  seems  no  good  reason  tor 
admitting  this.  These  knots  or  knobs  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  different  congeries  of  buds;  and  by  adopting  the  same  vague, 
iiidetcrminate  mode  of  definition  and  expression,  the  very  l^e 
of  science  and  truth,  we  must  allow  every  bud,  on  any  tree,  to 
be  a  root  above  ground,  before  it  becomes  a  branch  or  shoot ;  for 
X)r  Duncan  must  know,  that  every  bud  may  be  elicited,  either  as 
a  scion,  or  root,  at  pleasure. 

The  extreme  or  bearing  branches  of  fruit  trees  are  not  the  best 
to  take  grafts  froii>,  nor  are  shoots  from  extreme  branches  to  be 
preferred  as  cuttings,  to  propagate  any  sort  of  tree ;  as  these  ex- 
treme shoots  always  produce  more  puny  and  short-lived  plants 
than  shoots  or  scions  taken  from  the  trunk,  or  branches  nearer 
the  trunk  of  the  same  tree.  The  Doctor  thinks  tliis  Bur-knot 
variety  may  perhaps  be  the  aurea  mala  of  Virgil,  or  the  Golden 
Jlpple  of  the  Hesperides  J  Perhaps  the  worthy  Doctor  may  coh- 
ecive  himself  to  be  Galen,  or  Hippocrates ;  for  the  stretch  of 
imagination  will  be  pretty  equal  in  both  cases;  nor  would  the 
theory  of  physic  be  less  improved  by  the  one  vagary,  than  that 
of  horticulture  will  be  by  the  other. 

July,  1814.  J.  S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMXr's  MAGAZINE. 

Oil  the  Assessment  for  Boads  in  Ross-shire. 

Reply  to  a  Ross-sJiire  Heritor* 

Sir, 

Allow  me,  if  you  please,  a  little  room  in  the  Fanner's 
Magazine,  to  reply  to  the  Ross-shire  Heritor,  whose  letter 
*^  On  the  Assessment  for  Ilonds  in  Ross- shire"  appears  in  the 
last  Number  of  that  work.    This  gentleman  seems  to  have  taken. 
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offence  at  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of 
that  county,  No.  54?,  wherein  tlie  conduct  of  the  "heritors  of 
Ross- shire  is  contrasted  with  that  of  those  of  the  shires  of  Inver- 
ness and  Elgin  $  and  an  inference  drawn  from  facts,  exhibiting 
the  illiberal  footing  on  which  the  tenants  of  the  former  mention- 
ed county  were  to  be,  and  arc  now  placed,  by  the  act  obtained 
by  the  Ross-shire  heritors,  compai-ed  with  the  tenants  of  the  two 
latter  mentioned  ones,  v"  the  assessment  for  roads. 

As  the  observations  in  the  Ross-shire  Report  alluded  to,  arose 
from,  and  were  confined  to,  this  comparison^  it  naturally  might 
have  been  expected  that  this  gentleman,  before  animadvertmg 
further  on  the  subject,  would  have  ascertained,  whether  what 
was  asserted  and  complained  of  was  correct  or  not ;  and,  after 
doing  so,  then  proceeded  to  show  reasons  why  the  heritofs  of 
Ross-shire  had  or  had  not  acted  upon  the  same  principle  as  those 
in  Inverness  and  Elgin  shires,  in  a  similar  measure.  And  be- 
fore ho  doci  so,  I  Dcg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  these  sentiments 
remain  in  force,  and  unshaken  by  any  thing  he  has  adduced. 
In  place,  however,  of  striking  at  the  root  oi  the  argument^  our 
heritor  prefers  exercising  a  little  sophistry,  and  endeavours  to 
gloss  over  this  measure,  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  trying  to 
place  himself  and  his  friends  on  a  level  with  others,  and  reaping 
the  double  advantage  of  enjoying  the  honour,  without  incurring 
the  cost.  He  says,  he  does  not  profess  to  kntm  (and  it  may  be 
added,  seems  to  have  no  inclination  to  be  informed)^  what  the 
counties  of  Inverness- shire  and  Moray  have  done  in  raising  mo- 
ney for  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  Now  it  is  distinctly 
stated,  that  by  the  Inverness-shire  act,  die  proprietors  pay  the 
whole  of  the  assessment  under  the  Commutation  act,  and  recover 
one  half  thereof  from  the  tenants ;  and  by  the  Elmnshire  act» 
the  proprietors  pay  the  whole,  and  recover  three-iourths  from 
the  tenants ;  whereas  in  Ross-shire,  the  whole  is  paid  by  the  te- 
nants, excepting  in  so  far  as  the  proprietors  pay  in  an  equal  de* 
gree  for  the  part  of  their  property  in  their  own  occupation. 
Surely  the  Ross-shire  heritor  must  have  forgot  himself,  when 
he  complains  of  the  mode  of  judging  of  their  conduct,  as  he  says, 
for  not  following  a  system  which  never  was  suggested ^  or  occurred 
to  ihem  ;  when  the  petition  of  the  Easter  Ross  Fanner's  Club 
thus  condescends  on  what  was  done  in  Inverness-shire  and  El- 

Sinshire,  which  was  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ross- shire 
eritoi*s,  when  tliey  wete  convened  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  bill,  previous  to  its  being  brought  into  rarliament.  But  to 
accomplish  what  the  Club  wished,  the  Heritor  says  it  would 
have  Deen  necessary  to  have  repealed  the  first  commutation  act 
in  Mo,  and  to  have  obtained  one  entirely  on  a  new  principle. 
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I  am  not  siidicientTy  acquainted  with  matters  of  this  kind  Ui 
know  the  requisite  mode  of  procedure ;  only  this  sel&evident 
truth  holds  pfood  in  all  case.%  if  we  see  that  we  can  amend  I^  a 
change  of  principle  or  conduct,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
Bat  the  Heritor  further  tells  us,  that  it  would  have  been  incon- 
venient, and  even  impracticable,  for  the  heritors  to  come  ixM 
the  views  of  the  Club.  As  to  its  being  impracticable,  I  confesa 
I  am  so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  why  the  Legislature  would 
refuse  the  heritors  of  Ross-shire  (if  tney  really  wished  one)  s 
Road  act,  similar  to  what  Was  obtained  by  those  of  Invernesfr- 
shire  and  Elginsfiire.  But  in  regard  to  its  being  inconvenient, 
I  think  I  can  easily  see,  that  it  would  seem  more  convenient  to 
take  the  money  out  of  the  farmer's  pockets  than  thdr  own. 
Another  assertion  of  the  Heritor's  would  require  illustration  to^ 
suit  it  to  my  capacity,  viz.  tliat  of  tenants  who  hate  k>7ig  leasea 
being  as  much  interested  in  the  roads  as  the  proprietors  are. 
That  they  have  a  strong  temporary  interest  is  unquestionable ; 
nay,  remarkably  strong :  for  all  those  that  I  know  of  who  ob- 
tained long  leases,  had  much  to  do  in  driving  stones  and  wood 
for  erecting  buildings  on  their  farms,  of  which  they  uniformly 
stood  in  want.  And  now  that  many  years  of  some  of  these 
leases  are  run,  yet  the  farmers  think  with  dread,  in  many  cases, 
of  attempting  to  send  their  carts  to  the  shipping  places  with 
corn,  until  the  summer  drought  has  repaired  the  roads.  But 
if^  according  to  the  reason  assigned,  tenants  who  have  long 
leases  should,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  be  subjected  to 
so  heavy  a  tax  for  the  roads,  with  what  equity  does  it  bear 
on  those  who  have  short  leases  ?  and  by  much  the  greater  part 
are  of  this  description.  But  I  do  not  suppose  the  heritors 
of  Ross- shire  will  subscribe  to  any  such  opinion,  that  tenants, 
cither  with  long  or  short  leases,  have  an  interest  in  perma- 
nent improvements  equal  to  proprietors.  The  Ross-shire  He- 
ritor svcems  to  wish  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  tenants  were 
dissatisfied  with  a  commutation  ever  having  taken  place  of 
their  statutc-bbour.  As  he  says — If  they  (the  heritors)  were 
wrong,  or  acted  illiberally  towards  their  tenants,  the  complaint 
should  have  been  made  in  1S07,  when  the  Commutation- 
act  was  obtained,  and  by  which  all  those  paying  100/.  per  an- 
num^ or  upwards,  were  to  be  charged  at  tne  rate  of  3d.  per 
pound,  in  lieu  of  performing  services  as  formerly.  Now,  so  far 
were  the  tenants  from  complaining,  or  manifesting  the  smallest 
dissatisfaction,  that  even  when  this  new  bill  was  proposed,  where- 
by they  were  to  be  charged  aji  assessment y  or  100  j^;^r  cent,  vftat 
upon  their  conmiutation,  the  very  contrary  is  shown  in  the  words 
of  the  petition  alluded  to  in  the  report,  as  "quoted  by  the  He- 
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ritor :  viz.  •  That  they  (the  Members  of  the  Club)  expressed 

•  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasinpr  the  rate  of 
^  at^essnient  even  to  the  extent  proposed,  and  also  the  willing- 

•  nes^  of  the  tenantry  to  bear  their  proportion  5 — at  the  same 

•  time  praying,  that  the  proprietors  would  take  a  share  of  the 

•  burden  on  thems«lyes,  as  in  Inverness  shire  and  Elginshire.* 
It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  increase  of  rate  chargeable 
on  the  tenants  by  the  new  act,  can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light 
than  as  an  assessment  or  tax  upon  what  they  formerly  paid ; 
although  the  Heritor  informs  us,  that  this  last  act  was  still  in- 
tended!, for  the  purpose  of  commuting  the  services  and  labour 
that  were  exigible  in  kind.  Should  another  act  be  procured, 
burdening  the  farmers  at  the  rate  of  5s.  in  the  pound,  it  may 
with  equal  propriety  be  still  stamped  with  the  fallacious  title  of 

•  The  Commutation  Act. '  In  order  to  elude  the  question,  it  is 
al>o  brought  forward  to  public  notice,  what  the  proprietors  of 
Ross- shire  pay  for  Highland  roads  and  bridges;  and  round 
sums  are  statcJ,  to  try  to  excite  astonishment;  but  it  must  fail 
of  the  cflect,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  this  assessment  for 
these  great  lines,  it  does  not  bear  heavier  on  the  proprietors  in 
Ross-snire,  than  in  the  other  northern  counties;  and  I  believe 
not  so  heavy  as  in  Sutherland,  the  adjoining  county. 

Although  this  gentleman  disclaims  any  knowledge  of  the  In- 
verness-shire and  Elginshire  Road-acts,  he  seems  acquainted  with 
that  of  Berwickshire ;  and  tell  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  conver- 
sion-money in  that  county  is  paid  by  the  tenants,  for  repaimng 
the  parish  roads.  I  am  extremely  sorry  the  comparison  will  not 
suit.  If  I  was  to  tell  a  drover,  that  1  must  have  such  a  price 
for  my  cattle  or  sheep,  because  prices  were  so  and  so  at  Mor- 
peth, he  certainly  would  laugh  at  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  the  two 
counties  will  as  ill  bear  a  comparison  in  other  respects.  In  tra- 
velling through  the  low  parts  of  Berwickshire,  there  is  more 
wealth  in  one  mile,  than  in  three  or  four  in  similar  districts  in 
Ross-shire ; — hence  the  heavy  burden  on  the  tenants  of  the  lat- 
ter mentioned  county,  when  the  whole  of  the  expense  of  muiring 
and  repairing  the  parish  roads  is  thrown  upon  them.  For  be  it 
remembered,  that,  previous  to  Ls07,  none  of  the  parish -roads  in 
Ross-shire  were  metalled,  I  mean  neither  stone^s  nor  gravel  were 
used  in  making  them. — They  were  only  formed  by  small  ditches, 
thrown  up  at  each  side ;  and,  in  many  cases,  miserable  wooden 
bridges  put  across  the  rivulets  or  water-runs,  and  which  were 
frequently  breaking  down.  In  this  state,  although  next  to  im- 
passable in  soft  weather  during  winter,  they  answered  pretty 
well  for  th^  old  system  of  husbandry :  vis. — Transporting  the 
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rent  bear  or  meal  on  horseback  to  the  laird's  storehouse,  and 
in  carrying  home  peats  and  other  fuel  in  summer  in  small  carts, 
with  unshod  wheels.  But  when  proprietors  and  farmers  ibund 
it  advantageous  to  employ  carts,  such  as  are  used  in  the  South 
of  Scotland,  and  to  carry  on  their  business  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  it  then  became  evident  that  the  roads  were  very  unfits 
and  necessity  showed,  that  it  was  not  repairing,  but  tnaking  the 
V)hol€  anew,  that  was  requisite.  To  meet  the  heavy  expense  of 
doing  so,  experience  soon  showed,  that  the  money  arising  from 
the  commutation  of  the  statute-labour,  was  very  inadequate  i 
and  has  caused  those  in  power  to  have  recourse  to  the  obnoxious 
assessment  or  tax,  imposed  by  the  late  act.  When  informing 
himself  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  South,  this  gentlenuin  wui 
probably  also  have  learned,  that  there  are  tenants  there  who 
pay  several  thousand  pounds  a-year  of  rent ;  but  I  suspect  he 
will  not  find  that  they  pay  25/.  a  year  as  road-money  for  every 
1000/.  of  rent,  which  is  tlie  proportion  the  tenants  in  Ross- 
shire  are  made  liable  for  bv  the  new  Road  act.  What  was  as- 
serted  in  the  Ross-shire  Report,  No.  54,  imputing  illiberality 
on  the  part  of  the  heritors  of  that  county  towards  the  tenants, 
on  the  assessment  for  roads,  compared  to  those  of  Inverness- 
shire  and  Elginshire,  has  not  even  been  attempted  to  be  refuted 
by  any  argument  of  the  Ross-shire  Heritor ;  and  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent mctiiods  he  has  resorted  to,  he  seems  to  have  been  equal-* 
ly  unsuccessful  in  supporting  his  cause. — That  the  county  of 
Ro^  is  in  a  state  of  infancy,  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  beyond  a  doubt;  and  it 
is  equally  true,  that  there  exists  a  great  want  of  capital,  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  a  purpose. — Therefore,  to  deprive  the  far- 
mers of  their  funds,  by  extorting  so  heavy  a  contribution  from 
them,  and  no  part  of  Uie  burden  borne  by  the  proprietors,  aa 
in  the  conterminous  counties,  circumstanced  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, can  only  be  viewed  as  narrow-minded  policy, — and  operat- 
ing in  quite  a  different  manner  from  that  of  holding  out  encou- 
rarrement  to  substantial  and  intelligent  farmers,  to  settle  in  the 
county. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  notice,  what  the  Heritor  says  about 
Tolls ;  but  I  am  persuaded  the  tenants  will  have  no  objection 
to  their  being  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  tlie  dues  for 
keeping  in  repair  the  roads,  provided  the  carriages  of  the  heri- 
tors are  not  allowed  to  pass  without  paying. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  Ross  SHIRE  Parmer. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOK  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

On  i/ie  different  quantities  of  Food  dbtainedjrom  a  Crop  of  Oats^ 

and  a  Crop  of  Potatoes. 
SiH, 

The  common  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  which  compose 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  every  country,  is  an 
important  subject  of  inquiry,  on  several  accounts.  In  so  far  as 
r^ards  population,  it  must  be  evident,  upon  a  little  reflection, 
that  this  is  not  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence fdone,  but,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  description 
of  feod  on  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  maintained^ 
Any  given  extent  and  quality  of  land  will  yield  food  for  a  much 
greater  or  smaller  number,  according  as  that  food  consists  part- 
ly of  animal  and  partly  of  vegetable  matters,  or  wholly  of  the 
latter.  If  the  mode  of  living  among  the  lower  orders  in  Eng- 
land were  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Ireland,  or  even  in  Scodandy 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  productive  territory  of  England, 
independent  of  the  wastes  and  commons,  would  be  adequate  to 
the  support  of  twice  her  present  population ;  and  if  the  Irish 
labourer  consumed  as  mucn  wheaten  oread  and  butcher-me.';t  as 
the  English,  it  is  not  probable  that  Ireland,  though  much  more 
improved  in  point  of  cultivation  than  it  is  at  present,  would  be 
able  to  spare  such  large  supplies  of  corn  for  the  consumption  of 
her  neignbours.  Sucn  an  inquiry,  therefore,  is  of  use  in  all 
questions  regarding  the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  owing  that  one  nation  constantly  exports  food, 
while  another,  as  has  been  the  case  with  Britain,  which  for  ma- 
ny years  had  a  surplus  to  expoi*t,  has  afterwards  brought  a  part 
of  its  food  from  other  countries.  The  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion alone  will  not  by  any  means  account  for  this  remarkable 
change,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  more  productive  than 
formerly  the  soil  has  been  rendered,  by  superior  cultivation,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  50  years. 

But  though  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  living  has  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  population  of  different  countries,  and  on  that 
of  the  same  couittry  at  diflerent  periods,  we  have  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  tliat  the  question  becomes 
liighly  interesting.  We  can  l.'^arn  nothing  from  the  truism,  that 
population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
if  we  are  informed  what  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, we  shall  have  a  criterion  by  which  to  form  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea,  both  of  their  indiviiliial  comforts,  and  of  the  pn^gres- 
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sive,  stationary,  or  retrograde  state  of  the  society  at  large.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  we  may  venture  to  infer  from  the  food  of 
the  common  people  of  England,  that  they  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  in  a  more  am{^ 
manner  than  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  indeed  of  any 
of  the  old  countries  of  the  world ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  their 
ability  to  command  these,  depending  upon  the  real  reward^  more 
than  the  money  wages  of  labour,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude, 
without  further  information,  that  England  has  accumulated  more 
wealdi  than  any  other  nation — that  it  is  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  of  her  inhabitants — that  the  demand  for 
labour  in  that  country  is  still  upon  the  increase — and  that  the 
scheme  proposed  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  by  diminishhig  their  numbers,  is  not  less  unnecessary 
than  it  is  impracticable  and  visionary. 

If  the  common  food  of  the  people  be  a  critei*ion  of  pubUc 
prosperity,  and  individual  enjoyment,  at  any  given  period,  more 
certain  than  the  nominal  rate  of  wages,  it  must  be  of  importance 
to  mark  the  changes  which  it  may  have  undergone  from  time 
to  time.  By  comparing  the  present  mode  of  living  with  what 
it  was  at  a  former  period,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
pr^crrcss  of  general  improvement  in  any  country.  It  is  true, 
that  this  improvement  may  display  itself  in  some  other  form ; — 
in  the  clothes  and  lodgings,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes ;  and  unless  some  moral  obstacles, 
like  the  poor-laws  of  England,  are  interposed,  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  a  change  ior  the  better,  in  all  these  respects,  will 
accompany  the  general  use  of  more  palatable  and  nutritious 
food.  Nevertheless,  when  the  means  of  purchasing  are  enlaro;* 
ed,  few  arc  contented  with  tlic  mere  necessaries  of  fife  j  and  tne 
consumption  of  wheaten  bread  and  butcher-meat,  and  other 
^articles  formerly  deemed  luxuries,  is  gradually  extended. 

Judging  by  this  rule,  or  indeed  by  any  other,  it  will  be  found 
that  few  countries  have  made  so  great  an  improvement  as  Scot- 
land, since  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  Scotland,  the  wages  of  labour  are  now  higher,  when 
comp.nred  with  the  price  of  corn,  and  probably  of  most  oUier 
commodities,  than  they  were  50  years  ago.  At  that  time  it  was 
j^ierally  understood,  that  the  fair  remuneration  for  the  com- 
mon labour  of  a  lull  grown  man,  was  one  peck  of  oatmeal  {fi\ 
lib.  avoirdupois)  pt-r  day.  At  the  present  moment,  tlie  ordina- 
ry wages  aie  nearly  double  that  rate,  and  for  tlie  last  20  years 
have  been  not  less  than  50  /7«'  cent,  more,  over  all  the  south- 
eastern  counties.    The  consequences  of  this  change,  so  favour- 
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able  to  the  lower  classes,  are  perceptible  in  their  dress  and 
dwellings,  in  their  manners  and  intelligence,  and  in  the  less  ob- 
viouSy  though  not  less  certain,  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
their  food.  I  think  it  may  be  justly  doubtedi,  too,  whetner  their 
employers  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  this  advance  of  wa- 

s.     Labourers  now  certainly  do  iiiore  work  in  any  given  time 

lan  their  forefathers  did ;  and,  being  applied  with  more  skill,  it 
is  beyond  all  comparison  much  more  valuable  to  their  employ- 
ers. Besides,  their  wages  are  for  the  most  part  expended  on 
home-produce  and  home-made  commodities,  and  thus  ultimate* 
ly  return  whence  they  came.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  operative  manufacturers  in  prosperous 
times,  and  1  believe  with  truth  in  many  instances :  but,  however 
imprudent  it  may  be,  on  their  part,  to  spend  their  temporarily 
enhanced  gains  on  dress  and  victuals,  instead  of  saving  a  part 
for  a  time  of  adversity,  it  does  not  so  readily  appear  that  their 
conduct  deserves  severe  reprobation,  in  a  national  point  of  view* 
If  this  operative  manufacturers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  choose  to 
lay  out  a  part  of  their  wages  in  purchasing  silk  stockings,  fine 
shawls,  &c.  and  on  butcher's-meat,  wheaten  bread,  and  other 
articles  of  home  produce,  the  home  market  of  both  the  manu- 
facturer and  farmer  is  certainly  extended,  and  probably  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  foreign  market  is  limited  by  any  pre- 
vious advance  of  wages.  Idleness  and  dissipation,  howevei',  ad- 
mit of  no  excuse. 

I  am  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  perusal  of  some  writings^ 
which  have  for  their  object  to  show  the  comparatively  small 
breadth  of  land  which  would  yield  subsistence  for  our  present 
population,  if  oatmeal,  or  potatoes,  were  the  common  food  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  they 
still  are,  the  one  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  in  Ireland.  I  shall 
do  little  more  than  give  the  substance  of  the  remarks  I  have  seen 
on  the  consumption  of  these  two  kinds  of  food,  leaving  to  your 
other  correspondents  to  draw  tlieir  own  conclusions.  In  regard 
to  oatmeal,  the  information  seems  tolerably  full  and  accurate ; 
but  as  there  are  few  or  no  instances  of  the  people  in  any  part  of 
Scotland  living  altogether,  even  for  a  part  of  the  year,  on  po- 
tatoes, the  consumption  of  this  root  has  not  been  so  well  ascer- 
tained. 

I.  Oatmeal. — Tho  points  which  seem  to  require  considera- 
tion under  this  head  are^  Is/,  The  quantity  ot  oats  produced 
on  a  given  space,  say  one  acre,  of  good  arable  land ;  2^/,  the 
vrngfat  of  meal  obtained  from  them ;  Sd^  the  forms  in  which 
this  meal  is  used  for  food ;  and,  Aith^  the  weight  of  oatmeal  re- 
quired for  one  meal,  or  for  one  week's  food,  bv  a  fiill  grown  la- 
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boui  ing  man,  wlien  prepared  in  the  most  common  manner.  It 
is  only  proposed,  just  to  notice  these  several  points,  with  a  view 
to  a  more  enlarged  discussion  at  a  future  period : — it  would  swell 
this  article  beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  on  minute  de* 
tails. 

I5/,  With  regard  to  the  produce  of  oats,  the  quantity  has 
been  stated  at  10  b  >lls,  or  60  bushels,  per  Scotch  acre  (four 
Scotch  and  five  English  acres  bciiiff  nearly  equnl).  This  is  no 
doubt  above  the  average  produce  tnroughout  Scotland,  though 
not  above  that  of  its  best  cultivated  districts.  But  it  is  of  the 
less  consequence  what  may  be  taken  as  tlie  produce,  since,  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  comparing  oatmeal  with  potatoes,  land 
of  the  same  quality  is  understood,  and  a  corresponding  produce 
of  potatoes  is  assigned. 

'"zd^  Oats  iif  diHerent  kinds,  even  though  grown  on  land  of 
the  s^me  fertility,  give  very  different  quantities  of  meal.  Pota* 
toe  oats,  of  a  good  quality,  are  to  be  understood  here ;  and  a 
boll,  or  6  bushels  of  them,  should  give  9  stone  Scotch  Troy 
(ITi  lib.  to  the  stone)  of  meal,  without  allowing  an\  deduction 
for  the  miller's  charges,  which  are  sometimes  paid  in  kind. 
Hence  60  bushels,  at  i|  stone,  or  26^  lib.  avoirdupois,  produce 
1575  lib.  of  meal. 

3^,  Oatmeal  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways  ;  but  in  Scot- 
land it  is  most  generally  used  as  bread,  -in  the  shape  of  thin 
ciakes,  and  in  porridge,  eaten  with  milk,  beer,  &c  In  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  porridge  only  shall  be  attended  to.  The  in- 
crease of  weight,  accoroing  to  different  modes  of  preparation, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  by  Mr  George  Ro- 
bertson, the  well  informed  author  of  the  Mid-LiOthian  and  Kin- 
cardineshire Surveys. 

•  From  experiments  carefully  ascertained,  *  says  Mr  Ilo- 

bertson,    ^  I   have  found   12  lib.  of  oatmeal  produce       lib. 
in  hard  cakes  -  -  -  -  -         IS-J. 

•  Ditto  in  thick  made  porridge,  as  usually  made  by  la- 

bouring people  .  -  -  .  27 

*  Ditto  in  porridge  made  thinner  at  first,  but  by  longer 

boiling  brought  to  a  thick  enough  consistency         -         39 

*  Ditto  in  sowens,  or  flummery  -  •  .      55. ' 

This  last  article  Mr  Robertson  recommends  to  be  used  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  as  both  wholesome  and  nutritious. — [Kincai^ 
dineshire  Survey ^  p.  432.) 

Liaulj/y  The  we'ght  of  meal,  when  made  into  porridge,  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  a  full  grown  labouring  man,  hi\$ 
been  stated  difl'ercntly  ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  accounts 
furnished  by  two  intelligent  gentlemen,  who  seom  to  have  paid 
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particnlar  Attention  to  the  subject. .  In  several  places^  17j- Kb. 
of  meal  is  the  common  weekly  allowance  to  one  man»  which  ia 
more  than  the  quantity  actually  consumed,  and  includes  pay- 
ment for  cooking  and  salt.     ^   When  he*  (the  labourer)  *  uses 

*  but  little  milk,  *  (says  Dr  Skene  Keith),  •  he  reouires  14  lib, 

*  weekly,  or  2  lib.  avoirdupois  per  day  j  when  he  has  a  mode- 

*  rate  quantity  of  milk,  he  will  consume  12]ib.  of  oatmeal;  and 
^  when  he  has  abundance  of  milk,  and  lives  chiefly  upon  thin 

*  porridge  or  brose,  half  his  usual  allowance  (or  S^  lib.)  will 

*  serve  him. '  According  to  the  same  writer,  even  when  at 
hard  work,  10|  lib.  of  meal  made  into  milk  porridge,  with  some* 
thing  less  than  a  gallon  English  wine  measure,  daily,  of  milk^ 
will  fully  support  a  man  for  a  week. 

On  this  point  Mr  Robertson  observes,  that  in  harvest,  when 
it  is  customary  for  farmers  to  provide  food  to  their  reapers, 
8 J  lib.  of  meal  serve  to  make  porridge  to  12  people:  which  is 
1  ly  oz.  for  each  meal.  So  qz.  daily,  and  15  lib.  5  oz.  per  week 
for  each  person.  But  this,  he  adds,  is  understr.od  to  be  a  large 
allowance.  In  Kincardineshire  in  particular,  where  it  is  usual 
for  the  unmarried  ploughmen  to  mess  in  common  in  what  is 
called  the  Bothy j  they  use  14  lib.  of  meal  each  in  the  week^  or 
at  the  rate  of  2  lib.  dnil^,  or  lO^-  oz.  at  each  meal;  and  there 
are  many  in  that  county  who  take  oatmeal,  and  nothing  solid 
besides,  three  times  a  day,  all  the  days  of  the  year.  Dr  Skene 
Keith's  largest  allowance  being  the  same  with  this,  it  would  ap* 
pear  that  2  lib.  of  oatmeal  may  be  taken  as  the  common  daily 
consumption  of  a  labouring  man.  At  this  rate,  1575  lib.,  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  made  into  porridge,  and  eaten  with  a  little 
milk,  will  maintain  one  man  787^  days;  1 124-  weeks ;  or  2  years, 
:8  weeks,  and  3^  days. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
that  Oats  yield  some  further  produce  both  for  man  and  beast. 
Sowens  or  flummery  already  mentioned,  is  obtained  by  steeping 
the  seeds  or  husks  sifted  out  of  the  meal.  Some  refuse  is  com- 
monly claimed  by  the  miller,  which  goes  to  his  pigs;  and  there 
is  a  portion  of  inferior  grain  taken  out  by  the  fanners  in  dres* 
sing  the  marketable  corn, — besides  straw  and  chafll  All  these 
ofTals  cannot  be  worth  less  than  40s.  per  acre,  whether  they  be 
wholly  consumed  by  live  stock,  or  a  part  of  them  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose  than  the  increase  of  the  dunghill. 

II.  Potatoes. — On  this  head  it  is  sufficient  lo  know,  1.  The 
quantity  or  weight  per  acre;  and,  2.  The  daily  or  weekly  con- 
fiomption  of  a  labouring  man,  living  on  them  alone;  or,  for  the 
purpose  of  correct  comparison,  wirii  the  small  allowance  of  mil]^ 
tjiat  has  been  made  iu  the  case  of  oatmeal. 
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I.  The  produce  of  potatoes,  when  raised  from  the  ground, 
cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  40  Lothian  bolls,  or  8  tons  per 
acre,  from  such  land  as  tlie  oats  are  supposed  to  have  grown 
upon,  and  manured  from  ihe  home  resources  of  a  farm,  with- 
out giving  it  a  larger  sliare  than  belongs  to  it,  in  a  well  regulat- 
ed course  of  management,  l^he  weight  of  this  crop,  like  that 
of  turnips,  and  most  other  bulbous  rooted  plants,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  quantity  of  putrescent  manure  applied.  A 
greater  produce  than  8  tons  is  no  doubt  often  obtained,  when 
dung  can  be  procured  ad  lihitum.  But,  unless  near  large  towns, 
farmers  have  no  other  resources  than  in  their  own  dunghills, 
which  can  seldom  afford  more  than  from  12  to  15  tons  of  ma- 
nure per  acre,  for  any  one  crop,  without  doing  injustice  to 
others.  A  most  respectable  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  assures  mc 
tJiat  he  has  frequently  had  J  5  bolls  (90  bushels)  of  oats  on  a 
Scotch  acre,  but  never  once  raised  on  it  above  40  bolls  (8  tons) 
of  jK>tatocs. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  consumpti(m  of  potatoes,  it  is  de- 
sireable  to  know  the  diminution  which  takes  place  in  their  weight 
from  the  time  when  they  are  raised  from  the  ground,  until  they 
are  served  up  as  edible  food.  I  do  not  know  that  any.  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  ascertain  this  loss  of  weight,  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  must  be  considerable.  It  is  understcxxl  that  they 
lose  weight  by  means  of  fermentation,  after  being  stored  either 
in  a  house  or  in  heaps  on  the  field  ^  part  of  it  is  necessarily  with- 
drawn in  washing, — about  a  sixteenth  part,  it  is  said,  in  boil- 
ing;— and,  unless  they  are  of  a  very  fine  qualitv,  perhaps  as  much 
more  may  be  lost  in  stripping  tliem  of  their  skins,  and  occasion- 
a,l  excrescences.  In  every  crop  too  thfcre  is  a  portion  of  small 
roots,  which  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  preparation  for 
i'ood  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  few  are  rejected  from  the  badness  of 
their  quality.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  8  tons  of  potatoes 
mav  be  reduced  to  7  tons  before  they  are  ready  to  be  used  as 
food  for  man,  and  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  ton  of  offals 
may  fall  to  the  share  of  pigs  and  poultry. 

t^.  The  weight  usually  consumed  by  a  labouring  man  at  one 
meal  has  l)een  stated  by  one  gentleman  at  4  lib.  and  by  another 
at  3  lib.  But  the  most  precise  information  may  be  expected 
from  Ireland,  where  potatoes  form  the  only  food  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  for  9  months  in  the  year.  By  the  Report  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  culture  tad 
use  of  potatoes,  printed  in  1795,  it  api)i!:ars  that  a  man,  his 
wife,  and  four  children  eat,  by  one  account  (page  71),  S  rwt.  or 
336  lib.  per  week*  which  is  8  lib.  daily  for  each;  by  another  ac- 
count 18  stone,  or  *2r)2  lib.  per  week,  or  6  lib.  each  |wr  dayj 
-md  at  p.  101,  19  stone,  or  266  lib.  is  considered  ii  gcod  weekly 
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allowance  for  such  a  family »  which  is  about  6 {•  lib,  daily  for  each. 
With  this  hst  quantity  of  potatoes,  butter  milk  is  used  in  gene- 
ral At  breakfast  and  supper*  On  an  average,  it  is  said,  (p.  72), 
that  20  stone,  or  2S0lib.,  ^  lasts  six  people  six  days,'  which  is 
nearly  8  lib.  for  each  daily.  If  we  should  suppose  the  consump- 
tion of  the  four  diildren  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  two  parents, 
then  four  fuU  grown  persons  eat  8x6=4-8  lib.  daily,  or  at  the 
rate  of  12  lib.  per  day  for  each.  It  is  stated,  however,  (pagii 
101),  that  something  is  allowed  *  to  be  dirown  to  a  few  towh, 
<  their  dog,  and  a  pig,  which  latter  is  generally  raised  from  68. 
*  value  to  20s.  in  six  months.  ^  But,  as  the  man  may  be  sup- 
posed to  eat  a  little  more  than  the  woman,  it  would  appear  that 
12  lib.  may  be  tak^n  as  the  daily  consumption  of  the  former. 
From  what  has  been  already  ascertained  with  regard  to  oatmeal, 
22  lib.  per  day  are  sufficient  for  a  labouring  man  in  Scotland  ;  6 
lib.  of  potatoes  are  therefore  equal  to  1  lib.  of.oatmesd  ;  and  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  Report  to  the  Board,  (p.  72),  where 
k  is  stated  that  40  lib.  of  meal  serve  the  same  family  as  long  as 
252  lib.  of  potatoes. 

.This  weight,  it  must  be  noticed,  is  that  of  raw  potatoes, — of 
which  the  j^roducfe  of  an  acre  in  Scotland  is  8  tons,  as  already 
mentioned,  or  17,920  lib.  This,  divided  by  12,  the  daily  con- 
sumption gives  1493y,  which  is  the  number  of  days  an  acre  of 
potatoes  will  serve  a  labouring  man  ;  that  is,*  4  years  SS^-  days. 
An  acre  of  potatoes,  then,  gives  food  for  <-  Days  1498.S32 
An  acre  of  oats,  for         -         -        -        .        -         787.5 

In  favour  of  potatoes      705.83^ 
From  this  it  appears,  that  the  food  produced  from  a  given 

Sace  of  land  under  potatoes,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
at,  in  fact,  a  Potato  crop  does  not,  on  a  comparison  with  an 
Oat  crop,  yield  subsistence  for  man,  in.  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 
]Sut  it  must  be  evident,  that  to  give  any  useful  results  from  such  a 
comparison,  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Oat  seed  and  Potato  sets  should  be  deducted  $  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  the  food  consumed  by  labourers  and  hor- 
ses, in  raising  these  two  differ^it  crops.  Even  after  this  should 
be  done,  the  comparison  would  still  be  confined  to  one  view  of 
the  matter,  namely,  the  quantity  of  food ;  and  it  would  remain 
to  be  ascertained,  whether  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes would  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  cultivator.  But 
MB  this  paper  is  already  too  long,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  these  o- 
iflier  pomts  at  prcseqt.    1  am,  &c. 

iSdJufy^  1814.  F.  A. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARM£B*S  MAGAZINE. 

Notice  of  a  New  WheeUPloitgJi^  constntcted  by  Mr  JVilkie, 

to  be  worked  by  One  Horse. 
Sir, 

In  the  ISth  volume  of  your  Magazine,  page  488,  a  traveller 
remarks,  when  noticing  the  mode  of  farming  carried  on  by  Mr 
Coke  of  Holkham,  and  the  Norfolk  plough,  that  it  is  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  plough  that  we  are  to  look  perhaps  for 
the  greatest  perfection  of  the  agriculture  of  this  island;  and  that 
the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  make  use  of  so  light  and  simple  a 
plough,  as  to  be  drawn  by  one,  and  sekiom  more  than  two  small 
buflmoes.  He  farther  remarks,  that  other  ploughs,  and  strong- 
er cattle,  may  be  used  by  us  for  ploughing  or  breaking  up  strong 
lands ;  but  we  should  think,  that  for  a  Norfolk  soil,  a  light 
plough,  drawn  by  a  single  ox,  might  in  general  pcrfurm  the  most 
of  the  aration,  which  would  be  an  immense  saving  of  expense. 

Now,  Sir,  although  the  above  alludes  particularly  to  the  light 
soil  of  Norfolk,  still  there  are  undoubtedly  many  districts  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  sufliciently  light  and  mellow,  to  admit  of  be- 
ing ploughicd,  in  some  stages  of  their  cultivation,  with  only  one 
horse,  provided  a  plough  can  be  constructed  on  a  sufficiently 
light  principle  of  draught.  What  I  mean  by  a  light  principle 
of  draught,  is,  that  the  plough  be  so  calculated,  us  to  take  a 
furrow  of  such  depth  and  dimensions,  as  the  farmer  may  judge 
necessary,  for  the  soil  he  has  to  cultivate ;  and  the  weight  of 
draught  at  the  same  time  not  to  exceed  280  pounds,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  equal  to  a  one-horse  power  at  a  medium. 

Lightness  of  draught  is  unquestionably  of  great  importance 
in  the  construction  of  the  plough.  Hence  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reduce  tlie  friction  by  the  application  of  wheels. 
Wheeled  ploughs,  however,  have  never  been  nmch  used  in  Scot- 
land. Lord  Kames,  that  celebrated  writer  on  Scottish  husband- 
ry, has  pronounced  all  complicated  ploughs  to  be  baubles.  The 
pivots  of  wheel-ploughs,  he  adds,  are  ever  liable  to  go  wrong, 
and  the  wheels  to  be  choaked  up  with  earth  ;  and  it  must  be  al- 
lov/cd,  that  a  plough,  liable  to  the  above  objection?,  cannot  be 
recommended.  But  if  a  wheel  can  be  placed  on  the  plough,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  reduce  the  weight  of  draught,  and  not  lia- 
ble to  be  put  out  of  order,  it  certainly  merits  the  attention  of  the 
farmer,  and  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

About  seven  years  ago,  I  was  employed  by  General  Baillie  of 
Carnbroe,  and  Mr  William  Scott  of  AcUkrston,  in  this  neighr 
bourhood,  to  make  ploughs,  with  a  wheel  of  IG  inches  diame- 
ter iiiirrted  in  the'  heel  of  the  plough,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
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weight  of  drau^ht,^Mr  Scott  having  seen  one  of  that  descrip- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Hiese  ploughs  were 
accordingly  made,  and  tried ;  but  betng  constructed  of  wo(k)^ 
and  the  wheels  also  of  wood,  there  was  not  sufficient  nmm  in  the 
body  of  the  plough  for  the  wheel  to  act,  without  being  clogged 
up  with  clay  in  wet  weather :  Besides,  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  landside  stilt,  the  wheel  could  not  bo  got  placed  su(^ 
ficiently  near  the  landside  plane,  so  as  to  run  in  the  line  of  trac- 
tion. On  these  accounts,  the  wheel  was  laid  aside,  as  being  of 
lilllc  or  no  use  in  reducing  the  weight  of  draught. 

Still,  however,*  the  wheel  was  considered  an  improvement,  if 
it  could  have  been  placed  so  as  to  act  with  freedt)ni.  The  iron 
plough  permitted  a  fair  trial  to  be  made  of  this,  with  a  better 
prospect  of  success.  An  iron  plough  was,  therefore,  made  by 
ino,  and  presented  to  the  Fanners'  Club  of  the  Middle  Ward 
of  Lanarkshire,  in  August  1812.  'I'he  Club  appointed  a  com- 
niiitee  to  try  the  plough,  and  to  report  the  result.  The  Com- 
mittee stated,  that  tlie  wheel  plough  was  from  40  to  .5(5  pounds 
lighter  of  draught  than  the  common  plough  ;  and  that,  in  tluir 
opinion,  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  working  light  soils  ;  par- 
ticularly as,  by  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  draught,  by  the 
application  of  the  wheel  the  intrwluction  of  single-horse  ploughs 
v/ould  be  greatly  facilitated.  A  Committee  ot  the  Kilmarnock 
Farmer's  Society,  in  a  report  to  the  Society  on  1st  of  this 
month,  have  also  been  pleased  to  express  an  opinion,  equally  fa- 
vourable of  this  plough ;  and  think  that,  for  various  purposes, 
it  may  be  drawn  by  one  ordinary  hor&e,  without  his  being  op- 
pressed. 

Encouraged  by  this  approbation,  I  have  lately  constructed 
ploughs  upon  tlie  same  principle,  but  somewhat  lighter  than 
those  alluded  to,  (which  were  intended  for  two  horses),  and  which 
I  am  in  hopes  may  be  worked  with  advantage  by  one  horse  on 
light  sandy  soils,  and  even  on  soils  of  a  medium  description, 
wiich  have  been  previously  brought  to  a  certain  state  of  culture 
by  two-horse  j)loughs.  Some  of  them  have  been  tried  apparent- 
ly with  much  .success.  And  before  the  publication  of  your  next 
Number,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  satisfactory  accounts  of 
further  trials,  under  the  direction  of  some  of  our  Farming  So- 
cieties. Should  my  exjKctations  be  realized,  I  shall  send  you  a 
particular  description  of  this  wheel  plough,  with  a  drawing;  for 
which  I  shall  request  a  place  in  your  useiul  repository, 

1  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Wilkie. 
XJddingstone^  near  Hamilton^  \ 
tiotAMy,  1814.  S 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Dafry  Management.     Commtinication  regarding  an  hnpraoei 
JMcde  of  Feeding  and  Milking  CotmSy  near  JFamham  in  Surrey. 


Directions  to  the  Ccmfeeder. 

Go  to  the  cow-stall  at  6  o'clock  in  the  mominffy  winter  and 
summer ;  give  each  cow  half  a  bushel  of  the  mangd  wurzel^  car- 
rots, turnips^  or  potatoes,  cut ;  at  7  o'clock,  the  hour  the  dairy- 
maid comes  to  milk  them,  give  each  some  hav,  and  let  them  feed 
till  they  arc  all  milked. — If  any  cow  refuses  hay,  give  her  some- 
thing she  will  eat,  such  as  grains,  carrots,  &c.  during  the  time 
fhe  is  milking,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  cow  sboiild  feed 
whilst  milking. — As  soon  as  the  woman  has  finished  milking  in 
the  morning,  turn  the  cows  into  the  airing  ground,  and  let  there 
be  plenty  oi  fresh  *xater  in  the  troughs ;  at  9  o'clock  give  each 
cow  three  gallons  of  the  mixture,  (as  under — to  eight  gallons  of 
grains  add  four  gallons  of  bran  or  pollard) ;  when  wey  nave  eat* 
en  that,  put  some  hay  into  the  cribs;  at  12  o'clock  give  each 
three  gallons  of  the  mixture  as  before ;  if  any  cow  looks  for  more, 
give  her  another  gallon ;  on  the  contrary,  if  she  will  not  eat 
what  you  gave  her,  take  it  out  of  the  manger,  for  never  at  one 
time  let  a  cow  have  more  than  she  will  eat  up  clean. — JViind  and 
keep  your  mangers  clean,  that  they  do  not  get  sour.  At  2  o'- 
clock give  each  cow  half  a  bushel  of  carrots,  mangel  wurzel,  or 
turnips  J  look  the  turnips,  &c.  &c.  over  well  beiore  you  give 
tlicm  to  the  cows,  as  one  rotten  turnip,  &c.  will  give  a  bad  taste 
to  the  miik,  and  most  likely  spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  butter. — At 
4  o'clock  put  the  cows  into  tlie  stall  to  be  milked ;  feed  them  on 
hny  as  you  did  at  milking-time  in  the  morning,  keeping  in  tnind 
that  the  cow  whilst  milking  must  feed  on  something. — At  6  o'- 
clock give  each  cow  three  gallons  of  the  mixture  as  before. — 
Hack  them  up  at  8  o'clock — Twice  in  a  week  put  into  each  cow's 
iced  at  noon,  a  quart  of  molt  dust. 

*  ,,*     The  daily  Expense  of  subsisting  each  Cavo  on  the  above 

Feed  'xill  be  about  Two  SiiilUngs. 

s 

Directions  to  iJie  Dairy  l^aid. 

Oo  to  the  cow*Eta]l  at  7  o'clock;  take  with  you  cold  tco/^r  and 
a  j^punge,  and  wash  each  cow's  udder  clean  before  milking; 
dowse  the  udder  well  with  cold  water,  winter  and  summer,  as 
it  braces,  and  repels  heats. — Keep  your  hands  and  arms  clean.-— 
Milk  each  cow  as  dry  as  you  can,  morning  and  evening,  and 
"hen  you  have  milked  each  cow  as  you  suppose  dry,  begin  again 
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with  the  cow  you  first  milked,  and  drip  them  each;  for  the  prin-  . 
cipal  reason  of  cows  failing  in  their  milk  is  from  negligence  in 
not  milking  the  cow  dry,  particularly  at  the  time  the  calf  is  ta- 
ken from  the  cow. — Suffer  no  one  to  milk  a  cow  but  yourself, 
and  have  no  gossipping  in  the  stall, — Every  Saturday  night  give 
in  an  exact  account  ot  tlie  quantity  of  milk  each  cow  has  given 
in  the  week- 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Beneficial  effects  of  Crows  in  destroying  Grubs. — Extract  of  a  let^ 
ter from  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart 

May^  ISU. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Mr  Niel  Ballingal  of  Sweet 
Bank  in  Fife,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mcftns  by 
which  a  valuable  neW  was  preser\'ed  from  the  vermin  that  attack- 
ed it.  He  begins  with  remarking,  that  during  the  Spring  of 
1813,  the  grub  worm  was  most  destructive;  in  particular,  that 
he  had  a  field  of  20  acres  of  oats,  (on  old  grass  ploughed  up) 
where  slugs  innumerable,  and  the  grub  worm  together,  threaten- 
ed absolute  destruction  to  the  whole  crop.  He  ordered  half 
the  field  to  be  limed  with  hot  lime,  at  4*  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  immediately  rolled  it  with  a  heavy  roller,  (cast-me- 
tan.  The  roller  destroyed  the  slugs  even  where  the  lime  was  not 
applied,  and  still  more  completer  where  it  was.  But  neitlief 
the  lime  nor  the  roller  had  any  efltect  on  the  grub,  and  destruc- 
tion went  on.  The  field  otherwise,  promised  a  most  productive 
crop,  being  in  high  order. 

Mr  Ballingal  next  prohibited  shooting  crows  on  any  part  of 
the  farm,  or  at  all  disturbing  them.  The  consequence  was,  thai 
every  morning  this  field  was  covered  by  them,  (a  rookery  being 
at  two  miles  distance).  Not  a  clod  but  they  had  turned  over,  and 
devoured  such  numbers  of  grub  worn^s,  that  very  soon  the  ravages 
on  the  crop  ended ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  prospect  of  a 
full  crop  of  at  least  150  bolls  on  a  field,  where,  but  for  the  crows^ 
he  would  not  have  had  either  straw  or  corn.  He  is  convinced, 
therefore,  from  his  own  experience,  tliat  farmers  would  have 
caose  to  regret  the  extirpation,  or  even  too  much  diminishing 
^the  number  of  crows.  He  is  convinced,  that  Providence  intend- 
ed them  to  be  useful.  The  grub  that  season,  had  it  not  been  for 
tbe  crow  (and  the  magpie,  equally  an  enemy  to  the  grub),  would 
have  destroyed  more  grain  m  this  county  (Fife),  than  all  tbe 
crows  in  it  would  have  done  in  seven  years. 
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Clause  in  a  Lease y  for  rcgitlafin^  the  n4rnt  f)f  Arable  Land  by  the 

average  Jfrice  ()f  Cortu 

•  Farther,  seeinfr  that  the  principal  reason  for  granting  a 
lease  to  cntlure  for  the  period  of  *  years,  is  to  encourage 
a  tenant  to  execute  improvements  of  a  more  effectual  nature^ 
and  in  a  better  manner,  and  thereby  to  enable  him  to  pay  a 
fuller  rent,  than  he  could  do  wiih  a  short  or  uncertain  term 
of  possession,  and  seeing  that  it  is  also  an  equitable  object  to 
prevent  both  landlord  and  tenant  from  suffering  loss  at  an  af- 
ter period,  from  any  strilting  change  occurring  in  the  relative 
value  of  money  and  land- produce,  particularly  corn ;  it  is 
therefore  stipulated,  that  if,  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
this  lease,  the  average  price  of  corn,  nameiy,  "JijAeat,  barley 
and  aaiSy  acc(U'ding  to  the  fiars  of  the  shire  of  , 
shall  be  different  from  its  average  price,  according  to  the  said 
fiars,  during  the  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  then,  a::d  in  that  case,  the  rent  of 
each  of  the  second  seven  years  of  the  lease  shall  vary,  that  is, 
be  increased  or  diminished  accordingly  ;f  and  if,  during  the 
second  seven  years  of  the  lease,  the  average  price  of  the  same 
species  of  corn  by  the  said  fiars,  shall  be  different  from  its  a- 
verage  fiar  price  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  lease, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  the  rent  of  each  of  the  remaining 
years  of  the  lease,  shall  in  the  like  manner  vary,  that  is,  be 
increased  or  diminished  accordingly. '  % 

By  such  a  clause,  tlie  rent,  or  any  proportion  of  it  that  the 
parlies  chuse,  would  come,  in  the  progress  of  a  lease  of  ordi- 
nary endurance,  as  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  prices  of  corn.  If  the  word  accordingly  be  used, 
it  will,  after  the  first  seven  years,  have  much  the  same  opcra^ 
tion  as  a  rent  wholly  of  corn,  not  however  delivered  in  kind, 
but  converted  into  money  by  the  average  fiar  prices  during  a 
term  of  years,  (whether  seven,  ten,  or  any  other  number) ;  and 
if  the  other  expression  be  preferred,  then  not  the  whole  rent^ 
but  a7iy  proj.ortion  of  it^  would  be  regulated  in  a  similar  maQ-* 
ner,  by  such  average  fiar  prices  of  corn. 

*  Nir;eteen  or  twenty- one,  as  the  parties  may  chuse. 

f  Instead  of  the  word   *  accordingly,'   the  following  mipht  be 
substituted,    *  in  the  proportion  of  one- half  (or  thrce-fourtlw,    or 

•  one-tiiird,  or  two  thirds,  or  any  other  proportion  which  the  par* 

•  ties  may  ajrree  on)  of  the  diiiercilce  between  the  averages.  * 

X  Or  else,  *  in  the  ^proportion  of  of  the  ditierence  bo- 

•  tween  the  average  fiar  prices,  during  the  said  first  seven  ijnd  tlie 

aid  second  seven  years  of  the  lea-e. ' 
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A  Mddc  of  Payment  of  Rentj  according  to  the  Average  Value  of 
Grain. — 6y  J.  F.  Erskine  Esg.  of  Mar. 

The  Rents  in  Scotland,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
were  usually  paid  two-thirds  in  grain>  and  one-third  in  money. 
As  tlie  circumstances  of  the  country  changed,  payments  in  kind 
became  irksome  to  the  landlord,  and  oppressive  to  the  tenants  ; 
so  that  about  the  year.  1750,  the  rents  of  land  were  usually  paid 
whoUy  in  money.  Being  early  convinced  by  a  valuable  pam- 
phlet published  in  1776,  by  Mr  Wedderburn  of  St  Gcrmains, 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  arable  land  that 
should  be  paid  as  rent  to  the  landlord  ;  and  that  a  money*  rent 
for  arable  land,  fixed  at  a  specified  sum  per  acre,  or  for  the 
whole  iiirm,  is  fallacious ;  I  thought  that  it  would  be  more  equi*- 
table,  if  the  rent  were  ascertained  by  a  nominal  rent  in  grain, 
convertible  annually  into  money,  according  to  the  prices  of  the 
county ^tfr5  *  taken  on  an  average  of  20  years,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  crop  for  which  the  rent  was  exigible. 

'  The  money  rent  offered  for  the  best  carse  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clackmannan  and  Stirling,  about  the  1770  and  1775, 
was  from  21.  to  2/.  is.  per  acre.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  farm 
was  to  contain  120  acres,  which,  at  two  guineas,  gave  a  rent  of 
2521.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  this  by  a  nominal  vic- 
tual rent,  take  the  medium  price  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  and 
Peas,  by  the  price  of  Clackmannanshire  fiars,  on  an  average  of 
the  preceding  20  years. 

The  prices  were  as  follows— Wheat,  per  boll,         L.  0  16     4-*- 

Barley         -  -         0  13  10^ 

Oats        -  -  0  10     Si 

Peas        -  -        Oil     bj 

Total  -  -  .         L.  2  12     51 

Medium  price  per  boll  -  0  13     1|. 

367  bolls,  the  nominal  rent  in  grain,  at  13s.  Ij^d.,  252/.  7s.  l^d. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  usual  money  rent,  for  the  same  lands, 

was  firom  4/.  lOs.  to  51.  per  acre. 

The  prices  of  grain,  on  an  average  of  20  years,  ending  with 
1812—  Wheat        -        -        L.  1  15     0^ 

Barley        -  -         1     7  11«. 

Oats    -         -         -  1     1     21- 

Peas  •  •  i     2     8^ 

Total  -  -  -         L.5     6    6t 

Medium  price  of  the  four  grains,  per  boll    -       1     6     7t 
-    «87  bolls  at  1/.  68.  7^^.,         -  L,515     3  IO4 

120  acres,  at  4/.  5s.  lOJd.  per  acre,     515     2     6 

•  The  Fiars  are  the  prices  of  Grain,  fixed  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the 
several  counties,  and  a  jury,  in  the  month  of  March  each  year. 
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Being  firmly  persuaded  that  no  mode  of  payment  could  be 
more  equitable,  than  converting  annually  the  nominal  grain  rent 
into  a  money  rent,  by  the  fiars  prices,  taken  on  an  average  of 
tlie  last  20  years  preceding  the  crop  for  which  the  rent  was  ex- 
igible,— ^but  the  continual  fluctuation  of  the  rent  was  found  to 
be  unpleasant ;  I  have  therefore  recently  adopted  another  mode 
which  seems  to  obviate  every  objection,  without  deviating  from 
the  principle  which  I  hold  to  be  just. 

The  mode  adopted  was  this — Suppose  two  guineas  per  acre 
was  the  rent  offered,  which  for  120  acres  was  252/.  The  quan- 
tity of  grain  (wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas)  that  this  sum  could 
purchase  in  the  year  1770,  was,  as  before  mentioned,  387  bolls. 

The  yearly  rent  for  the  first  7  years  was  252/. ;  but  the  mo- 
ney rent  for  die  eighth  crop  was  ascertained,  by  tdcjng  the  price 
of  the  four  grains  on  a  ten  years  average,  and  was  found  to  be. 

For  Wheat L.0  17  11 

Barley        -  -  -  -  0  14  11^ 

Oats  -  -  -  -        0  11     7i 

Peas  -  -  -  -        0  11   lU 


Total  -  -  -        L.2  16     5| 

Medium  per  bofl        -  -  0  14  '  1^ 

387  bolls,  at  Us.  IJd.     -     272/.  18s.  SJd. 
Which  was  to  be  the  money  rent  for  the  eighth  and  six  en- 
suing crops ;  and  the  rent  for  the  15th  crop  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  a  similar  manner. 

The  price  of  grain,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with 
crop  1785 — 

Wheat  -  -  -  L.0  18     9 

Barley  -  -  -  -016    2^ 

Oats  .  -  -  -  0  12    6i 

Peas  -  -  -  -  -0  12    4- 


Total  -  .  -        L.  2  19  10 


Medium  per  boll  -  -  0  14  11 1. 

887  bolls,  at  14s,  llfd.     -.    289/.  8s.  lOJ-d.    ' 
Which  was  to  be  the  money  rent  for  the  fifteenth,  and  ♦he  six 
remaining  crops  of  the  lease. 


For  the  more  complete  elucidation  of  this  subject,.  tht:^fol" 
fowing  Tables  have  been  drawn  up. 
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On  StraWf  its  Value j  and  Uses, 

From  Sia  J.  Sinclaib*s  Scottish  Husbandry,  2d  Edition,  vol.  I.  p.  378. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  not  hitherto  been  so  much  attended 
to  as  its  importance  deserves.  Though  many  useful  observa- 
tions on  straw,  are  occasionally  introduced  in  agricultural  writ- 
ings, and  though  its  value,  as  the  basis  of  future  crops,  is  fully 
admitted  by  evory  intelligent  farmer,  yet  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  the  subject  professedly  treated  cS  at  any  length  :«-I 
hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  allot  a  section  of 
this  work  for  its  discussion.  It  would  require  a  whole  chapter 
to  go  through  the  subject  fully  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour,  in  this 
section,  to  compress  the  most  important  particulars  connected 
with  it,  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  The  weight  of  straw 
produced  on  an  average  of  the  different  crops  of  gram  and  pulse, 
per  statute  acre ;  2.  The  value  of  the  different  Kinds  of  straw, 
in. so  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained;  and,  S.  The  various  uses 
to  which  each  kind  of  straw  is  applicable. 

Although  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  more  improved 
counties  in  Scotland,  have  been  principally  detailed  in  this  work, 
yet  as  this  subject  is  not  only  of  gi'cat  importance,  but  has  hi- 
tlierto  been  but  imperfectlj^  explained,  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
it  at  some  length,  and  occasionally  to  mention,  the  different 
practices  both  of  England,  and  of  the  less  cultivated  districts  of 
Scotland,  where  the  information  obtained  seems  to  be  material. 

I.  On  the  jydi>/it  of  Straw  produced  hif  the  different  CropSf  and 

the  ave?'age  Amount  of  the  whole* 

Tlie  quantity  of  straw  produced  per  acre,  differs  according  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances;  as,  1 .  The  species  of  grain,  wheuier 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c. ;  2.  The  different  kinds  of  the  same 
grain, — for  lied  oats  produce  less  straw  than  Angus  oats,  &c  j 
8.  The  season, — for  in  dry  seasons  the  quantity  is  less  than  in 
moist ;  4.  The  soil, — for  in  fertile  soils  the  straw  is  more  ab- 
undant than  in  poor  ones ;  5.  The  season  when  the  seed  is 
»own, — for  s})ring-sown  wheat  has  loss  straw  than  the  winter- 
sown  ;  and,  6.  The  manner  in  which  the  straw  is  cut, — for  an 
inch  oj  two  nt  the  root-end  of  the  straw,  makes  a  great  addition 
to  the  dnniiliill. 

It  is  certainly  desirabln,  however,  notwithstanding  these  di- 

vcLv.ilics,  to  bo  enabled  to  Ibrni  some ysncnd  idea  of  the  average 

produce,  77^  atrirj:,  of  each  kind  of  grain,  and  the  average  weight 

produced  by  all  the  dii^crent  crop*^.     But  owing  to  the  little  at- 
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tention  that  bas  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  scan« 
tincss  of  authorities,  the  weight  cannot  be  ascertained  with  the 
accuracy  that  could  be  wished,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
following  estimates  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Mr  Young  informs  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  calculation,  from 
which  it  would  appear,  that  the  average  produce,  ia  straw,  of 
idl  the  different  crops,  stubble  included,  may  be  calculated  at 
1  ton  7  cwt.  per  English  acre ;  but  that  is  rejecting  the  weaker 
soils. 

It  is  calculated  by  Mr  Brown  of  Markle,  that  on  an  average 
of  years,  the  produce  of  straw,  in  good  land,  and  under  toler- 
able management,  will  be  nearly  in  the  following  proportion^ 
per  English  acre. 

Stones. 

Wheat  .  -  -  -  -  -  160 

Beans  and  Peas  -      .       -  -  -  130 

Oats       .-...-  130 

Barley   -  -  -  -  -  -  100 

Total    520 
Or,  at  an  average  of  those  crops,  130  stone  per  acre,  22  lib. 
avoirdupois,  per  stone ;  in  all,  2860  Ub.  or  i  ton  5  cwt.  2  quar- 
ters ana  4  lib. 

Mr  Dudgeon  of  Prora  calculates,  that  an  English  acre  of 
good  land,  under  proper  management^  will  produce  four  carts 
of  straw  in  the  corn;  and  that  the;  straw,  separately,  may  weigh, 
per  cart,  3.5  stones  tron,  or  140  stones  in  all,  or  1  ton  7^  cwt. 
per  acre.  This  estimate,  however,  is  only  applicable  to  the 
more  improved  districts. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  ^estimated,  that  on 
an  average  of  years,  well-cultivated  and  fertile  soils,  when  the 
crop  is  carefully  cut  down,  will  annually  produce,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  crops  above  mentioned,  and.  taking  the  average  of 
the  kingdom,  1  ton  5  cwU  per  English  acre. 

Rye  IS  rarely  cultivated  in  ScoUand ;  but  when  that  sort  of 
crop  is  grown,  the  produce  of  straw  is  very  great.  Mr  Brown 
of  MarUe  informs  me,  that  a  few  years  ago  he  had  3  Scotch 
acres  of  soft  loam,  under  a  crop  of  rye,  the  straw  of  which  waa 
of  great  length,  and  weighed  fully  2.^0  stones  tron,  of  22  lib.  a- 
Yoirdupois,  each.  This  was  ascertained  M  Haddington,  when  it 
.was  delivered  to  the  contractor  for  the  barracks,  at  9d.  per  stone. 
Reducing  the  above  quantity  into  English  weight  and  measure^ 
the  produce  was  nearly  two  ton«  per  English  acre. 

II.  On  the  Value  of  the  difftrtnt  Kinds  of  Straw. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  straw  must  vary  materially,  according 
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to  its  feeding  properties,  the  quantity  of  manure  into  which  iC 
may  be  converted  by  littering,  or  its  fitness  to  be  employcfi  as 
that  ell,  these  being  the  chief  uses  to  which  it  is  appJicable ;  but 
in  fjener;:!  its  price  principally  dependi«  «>n  its  vicinity  to  largo 
towns.  It  is  only  in  situations  where  firiign  manure  can  be 
procurer*  easily,  anri  ai  a  cheaper  rate  tlian  by  converting  the 
straw  raised  upon  the  farm  into  c^ung,  that  the  sale  of  straw  i» 
ever  p'Tmitted. 

Strnw  is  generally  dearer  in  London  and  irs  neighbourhood, 
than  in  any  other  pan  ot  the  king<iom.  It  is  sold  there  by  the 
load,  which  consists  of  ."16  trusses,  of  36  lib.  each,  or  •296  lib* 
in  all.  Two  1  ads  of  wheat- straw  f>er  acre  are  reckone<)  a  toler- 
able cro}>,  the  average  price  of  which  wrs  formerly  from  iJ5  to 
40s4.  per  l(»ad  ;  but  it  ha«  since  risrn  to  .^l.  •2s,  At  Bath,  dur- 
ing the  wintrrfc  of  1791  and  1792,  wheat  straw  was  sold  as  dear 
as  hay  ;  and  many  innkeepers,  from  a  principle  of  economv, 
nsed  hay  )f  a  tolerable  quality,  instead  of  straw,  as  litter.  In 
1806,  straw  sold  at  Oxford,  at  fn  m  2/.  2s.  to  4/.  4s.  per  load^ 
of  "22^  cwt.     The  stubbles  Ktched  c  nly  2s.  '>d.  per  acre. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  calculated  that  a  bolK  or 
4  bu^htls  of  A  heat,  f)ro(luces  a  kemple  of  straw,  which,  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Edinburgh  market,  should  weii];h  only  15 
stones  ;  but  ^hc  farmei  s  g(  nerally  give  about  18  stones,  fi>r  which 
they  get  from  1 3s.  to  1 4s.  per  kemple,  or  •  at  the  rate  of  about 
<)d.  per  stone.  The  amount,  consequently,  may  be  stated  at  »- 
bout  6/.  (calculating  the  si  raw  at  the  rate  of  100  stones)  per  Eng- 
lish acre.  Wheat  straw  is  principally  used  for  litter.  When 
thrashed  by  the  flail,  being  considered  better  for  thatch,  it  fetch* 
es  from  Is  to  2s.  mort*  per  kemple. 

The  straw  of  beans  and  pe  is  is  seldom  sold  in  Edinburgh, 
being  applied  by  the  farmers  in  that  nei«jhbourhood  to  feeding 
their  own  stock.  It  ff)rmerly  fetche<l,  when  hay  was  scarce  and 
dear,  from  25s.  to  27s. ,  but  at  present  is  only  worth  about  t8g. 
per  kemple. 

The  value  of  oat  straw  is  higher  in  the  Edinburgh  market 
than  tliat  of  wheat,  being  reckoned  more  nutritious  and  palatf- 
ablc,  lr>tlif<  r  cOws  anti  horses.  It  brings  from  12s.  to  1.5s.  per 
kemple,  oiVn-m  8d.  to  9d.  p(  r  stone.  Tiii'  crops  are  so  weighty, 
that  the  prtumce,  in  straw,  frequently  amounts  to  aVx>ve  'it.-  per 
Enjxlish  i^cre ;  but  from  this  the  expense  of  carriage  and  mar- 
ketinif  nni^t  br  deducted. 

Some  cnlcnlations  liavc  bee^n  made  of  the  comparative  value 
of  hay  and  straw.  An  linglish  acre  of  hay  will  produce,  on  ati 
average,  about.  1 J  ton.  It  was  formerly  calculated,  that  hay 
was  worth  double  the  price  of  straw  3  but  owing  to  the  variety 
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of  local  circumstances,  there  is  no  fixed  proportion  between  their 
prices.  As  a  kind  of  average,  however,  the  foUowing  calcula- 
tions have  been  drawn  up : 

Hay,  1}  ton,  at  Is.  per  stone  of  22  lib.  -         L.7  12    9 

Straw,  1  ton  6  cwt.  at  8d.  per  do.  do.        -  -        4    8     S 

BiiFerence,        L.3     4    6 

But  if  the  straw  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  without  includ- 
ing peas  and  beans,  enter  into  the  calculation,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, they  cannot  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  more  than 
6d.  per  stone,  which  gives  an  additional  sum  in  favour  of  hay, 
to  the  amount  of  1/.  2s.,  making  the  difference  between  the  straw 
of  these  crops,  and  hay,  4/.6s.6d.  per  English  acre;  to  which  may 
be  added,  1/.  per  acre,  for  the  aftermath,  or  5L  6s.  6d«in  all.  The. 
same  land,  however,  besides  the  straw,  if  well  manured,  and 
roperly  cultivated,  would  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat,  or  60 
usbels  of  oats,  which  would  do  much  more  than  compensate 
that  difference,  and  the  expenses  of  its  cultivation.  Hence  the 
comparison  comes  to  be,  not  so  much  between  hay  and  strawj 
as  between  grass  and  arable  crops. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  on  this  head,  that  fi'om  November  to 
March,  the  straw  of  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  and,  in  some  dis- 
tricts, barley  or  bear,  is,  with  an  allowance  of  corn,  the  chief 
food  of  farm  horses  in  Scotland ;  and  thus  supplying  the  place 
of  hay,  it  is  of  nearly  the  same  value  to  the  farmer ;  and  though 
hay  will  makjs  an  ox  fat,  which  no  quantity  of  straw  will  do, 
et  the  question  is  not  as  to  the.  relative  fattening  qualities  of 
ay  and  straw,  but  whether  straw  may  not  be  used,  in  some 
cases,  with  advantage,  as  a  substitiUe  for  hay.  Whatever  may 
be  the  price  of  hay,  it  is  proved,  by  the  experience  of  the  most 
intelligent  farmers  in  Scotland,  tliat  bean  and  peas  straw,  in 
particular,  when  properly  harvested,  is  worth  three-fourths  of 
that  price,  any  time  between  November  and  March,  for  feed* 
ing  working  horses  and  oxen,  or  for  giving  even  to  fattening 
cattle,  mixed  with  richer  food,  at  least  at  the  cominencement  of 
that  process. 

As  straw  is  rarely  permitted  to  be  sold,  being  usually  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  winter  stock,  MrJBrowu  of  Markle  remarks^ 
that  the  real  value  of  the  article  to  the  farmer  is  but  inconsider- 
able, depending  upon  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  dung 
it  produces.  If  130  tron  stones  of  straw  can  be  manufactured 
into  four  double  cart-loads  of  dung,  (as  is  generally  supposed), 
and  if  the  dung  be  estimated  at  ten  shillings  p^r  load,  a  price  it 
18  worlli  when  properly  manufactured,  the  value  to  the  farmer 
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is  nearly  S^d.  per  stone  tron  weight,  of  22  lib.  avoirdupoisy  or 
40s.  per  acre :  Nor  was  straw  formerly  reckoned  of  much  value 
for  feeding.  Mr  Brown  states,  that  before  turnips  were  gene- 
rally cultivated,  many  fanners  in  East- Lothian,  were  in  the  hap 
bit  of  wintering  cattle,  of  a  moderate  size,  for  dealers  and  o- 
thers,  charging  only  15s.  per  head,  from  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, to  the  first  of  May:  and  Mr  Bailey  of  Chillin^ham,  in 
Northumberland,  informs  me,  that  20s.  for  wintering,  is  still  a 
common  price  in  his  neighbourhood. 

So  little  is  it  thought  necessary  accurately  to  ascertain  the  va» 
lue  of  straw,  that  in  several  cases  it  has  been  given  by  the  out- 
going to  the  incoming  tenant,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  expense 
of  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  marketing  the  last  crop.  Itiso& 
ten  thought  insufficient  to  cover  even  that  expense,  and  afiulher 
abatement  is  allowed  on  the  price  of  the  grain.  A  farmer  of 
Roxlnii^lihhire  informs  me,  that  in  1806,  he  sold  the  straw  of 
a  crop,  consisting  chiefly  of  oats,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
barley,  at  ^s.  Gd.  for  the  straw  of  each  boll,  equal  to  7i  Win- 
chester bushels,  he  being  at  the  expense  of  reaping,  carting  and 
stacking,  and  the  purchaser  of  thrashing  and  marketing;  so 
that  the  straw  would  cost  the  purchaser  in  all  about  58.  per  boQ 
of  grain,  or  40s.  per  acre.  The  crop  was  estimated  at  60  bushels 
per  acre;  the  straw  at  about  125  stones,  of  22  lib.  each,  or 
ii  ton,  at  which  rate  it  only  cost  3|d.  per  stone.  Had  it  only 
amounted  to  lOO  storie,  it  would  have  cost  but  5d.  a  stone,  at 
which  price  the  purchaser  would  have  been  amply  repaid  in  fbd- 
der  and  dung.  In^  the  same  district,  hay  did  not  fetch,  at  that 
time,  more  Uian  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  stone. 

III.  On  the  various  Purposes  to  which  Straw  is  applicable. 

These  may  be  considered  under  the  following  general  heads : — 
1.  Feeding  stock;  2.  Litter;  3.  Thatching;  and,  4.  Miscellane- 
ous purposes. 

1.  Feeditig  Stock. 

In  former  times,  the  supporting  of  stock  was  the  great  object 
to  which  straw  was  applied.  Almost  every  blade  was  devoted 
to  that  purpose,  and  scarcely  any  left  to  litter,  the  stalls.  The 
husbandry  of  the  celebrated^akcwell  was  then  much  commend- 
ed, who  used  no  straw  for  litter ;  but,  if  he  had  more  than  his 
own  cattle  would  consume,  would  rather  take  in  those  of  his 
neighbour,  to  eat  the  straw  for  notliing,  giving  them  the  same 
attendance  as  his  own,  than  use  it  for  litter.  No  species  of  dung 
was  then  valued  that  had  not  passed  through  the  body  of  an  ani'« 
mal ;  and  if,  by  littering,  more  muck  was  made,  yet  the  dung 
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of  straw,  when  eaten,  it  was  contended,  was  more  profitable. 
Bakewell,  however,  after  trying  it  for  several  years,  was  con- 
vinced by  experience,  that  ne  had  adopted  an  erroneous  sys« 
tern,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  resolved  to  litter  his  stock 
amply,  for  the  sake  of  dung,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  his  cat- 
tle. As  people  ^re  too  apt  to  run  to  extremes,  the  rage  now  is, 
to  use  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  as  litter,  and  to  give  lit- 
tle, if  any,  of  the  straw  to  stock. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious,  than  the 

Elan  of  feeding  cattle  solely  upon  straw,  without  the  addition  of 
ay,  com,  or  succulent  food.  It  is  justly  observed  upon  this 
system,  by  Doctor  Singers,  that  when  the  winter  and  spring  were 
severe,  and  the  cattle  were  fed  on  straw  alone,  they  sometimes 
fell  off  30  much,  before  the  new  grass  made  its  appearance,  that 
many  of  them  died  for  the  want  of  8ufficier\t  sustenance ;  and 
the  rest  were  so  much  reduced  in  condition,  that  they  could 
hardly  stand,  or  were  almost  **  at  the  Ufiingj  "  as  the  farmers 
said.  It  required  also,  two  or  three  months  of  good  grass,  to 
recover  what  was  lost. 

The  subject  of  feeding  with  straw,  will  be  better  understood, 
by  considering,  1.  The  specific  properties  of  the  different  kinds 
of  straw,  employed  in  feeding  stock ;  and,  2.  The  rules  that 
ought  to  be  observed  when  stock  are  fed  with  that  material. 

Properties  of  tlie  different  Kinds  of  Strwtx> for  feeding  Stock. 

1.  TVAeat'SiraiD. — This  kind  of  straw,  from  its  strength,  is 
considered  to  be  peculiarly  calculated  both  for  litter  and  tnatch- 
ing ;  and  indeed,  wherever  the  practice  of  cutting  straw  into 
chaff,  for  mixing  with  corn  for  horses,  prevails,  wheat-straw  is 
preferred.  When  given  to  cattle  or  horses,  it  is  sometimes  cut 
into  chaff  in  Scotland,  and  either  given  raw  in  that  state,  or, 
what  is  greatly  preferred,  steamed  with  other  food,  in  particular 
with  potatoes. 

In  order  to  improve  wheat-straw  as  fodder,  it  is  said  to  be  a 
practice,  in  some  parts  of  £ngland,  to  cut  the  grain  rather 
greener  than  in  Scotland,  which  preserves  more  ol  the  natural 
juices,  and  consequeniiy  'nakes  the  fodder  better.  Mr  Young 
informs  me,  that  some  of  the  best  lurniers  he  ever  knew,  were 
accustomed  to  cut  wheat  much  earlier  tiian  common  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  One  of  these  was  a  miller  in  Norfolk,  who 
occupied  a  large  farm,  where  he  alwa\s  cut  his  wheat  several 
4]Ays  before  any  one  else  thought  of  beginning,  well  knoM'ing  the 
good  consequences  in  the  vaJuc  of  the  graiii.  It  mubt  also  be 
Jew  ftpt  to  be  injured  by  shaking  or  harvesting.  * 

*  Without  anj  regard  to  the  value  of  the  straw,  it  is  allowed  to 
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It  IS  also  not  unusual  to  cut  the  grain  knee  high,  and  only  to 
^vei  what  some  consider  to  be  the  slender  and  more  succulent 
parts  of  the  stalk  to  the  cattle,  ,whilst  others  maintain,  that  the 
straw  nearest  the  root  is  the  most  nourishing.  On  this  subject^ 
Mr  Young  remarks,  that  in  regard  tQ  cutting  grain  higher  or  low- 
er, there  are  advantages  in  the  former,  particularly.in  thrashing, 
and  in  more  expeditiously  carting  and  stacking ;  but  that  the 
stubble  should  be  cut  very  soon  after  harvest,  otherwi?>e  its  vitf 
tue,  as  litter,  will  be  injured ;  and  that  it  will  not  answer  for 
thatching,  (as  practised  in  some  parts  of  England ),  or  for  co- 
vering stacks.  This  high  cutting  plan,  however,  is  reprobated 
in  Scotland,  on  the  ground,  that  much  grain  is  tluis  wholly  lost 
in  cutting,  (for  a  stubble  of  12  or  18  inches  can  never  be  a  clean 
one),  and  that  the  expense  of  the  sickle,  and  of  the  scythe,  are 
both  incurred :  nor  is  the  object  accomplished  ;  for  the  cattle 
will  pick  and  cull  the  best  parts  of  the  straw,  without  expense, 
if  allowed  plenty  of  it.  The  plan  probably  originated,  from  a 
wish  to  save  barn  room  j  but  corn  is  kept  to  much  more  advan- 
tage, in  stacks. 

2.  Oat'Straw. — Among  the  culmifcrous  grains,  the  straw  of 
the  oat  is  considered  to  be  the  best  fodder,  when  given  uncut* 
It  is  well  known  indeed,  that  oat- straw,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, is  almost  universally  given  instead  of  hay,  in  all  the  best 
cultivated  counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  winter  months, 
though  that  of  peas  and  beans  is  certainly  preferred  where  both 
are  grown. 

In  some  districts,  they  cut  oats  in  the  straxv,  into  a  species  of 
fodder,  which  tliey  call  *'  cut-meat.  '•  This  is  given  not  only  to 
horses,  but  to  cattle,  especially  fatting  cattle.  It  is  thought 
to  give  not  only  fatness,  but  a  fineness  of  skin  to  all  sorts  of  stock. 

JSincc  the  increased  price  of  hay  and  corn,  oats  in  the  straw^ 
cut  in  this  manner,  have  been  given,  even  io  hard-working  horses, 

be  an  advantage,  to  cut  wheat,  as  well  as  all  other  grain,  while  diere 
IS  yet  much  of  die  natural  juices  in  the  straw. "  Mr  John  ShirrefF  is 
of  opinion,  that  all  sorts  of  grain  ought  to  be  cut,  whenever  the 
straw,  immediately  below  die  ear,  is  so  dry,  tljat  on  twisting  it  no 
juice  can  be  expressed,  however  green  the  straw  may  be  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  stalk  ;  for  then  the  grain  cannot  improve,  as  tlie  circu- 
lation of  the  juices  to  the  t^ar  has  stopped.  Every  hour  grain  stands 
uncut  after  passing  ihis  stage,  it  sustains* deterioration,  irom  losing 
much  of  its  fragrance  and  peculiar  flavour;  also  its  brightness  of 
tolour,  by  exposure  to  tlie  -atmosphere  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk 
from  shaking  by  high  winds,  or  even  in  the  act  of  reaping,  if  allow- 
ed to  stand  too  long.  It  may  require  perliaps  a  common  pocket 
magnifier  to  ascertain  the  expressing  of  the  juices,  unless  where  4 
son  has  uncommonly  good  eyes. 
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in  stage- coaches,  who,  when  thus  fed,  require  but  very  little,  if  any 
hay.  This  is  a  practice,  however,  not  to  be  recommemied,  and 
faaa  been  justly  reprobated  as  slovenly  and  wasteful ;  as  the  pro- 
portion between  straw  and  corn  is  so  different,  ii  is  quite  inipos- 
aible  tha»  a  farmer  can  do  justice  to  his  rattle  and  horses  by  thig 
practice.  Liet  the  corn,  it  is  said,  be  first  separated  from  the 
straw,  and  then  mixed  in  Just  propi^tiuns.  and  the  same  machi- 
nery will  both  thrash  the  corn,  and  cut  the  straw,  as  is  ahready 
doiie  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 

3.  Barley- stru'iV. — This  description  of  straw  is  iti  many  dis^ 
tricts,  condemned,  as  bud  food  for  stock.  In  the  drought  of 
spring,  it  is  said  to  be  very  poor  feeding,  giving  neither  strength 
to  the  horse,  milk  to  the  cow,  nor  flesh  to  the  ox  ;  and  horses, 
when  fid  on  it.  are  more  subject  to  botts  vgripe>),  than  when 
any  otlier  kind  of  straw  is  given  them. 

Barley  is  extremely  difHeult  to  s?ive  in  any  toloriblo  degree  of 
order ;  the  straw,  when  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  is  extremeK  brit* 
tie,  hence  the  ears  are  exceedingly  apt  to  break  off  in  handling, 
but  the  straw  is  more  eisilv  eaten.  That  britileness,  however, 
it  is  contended,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  it  contains  little  nutri- 
tive juices;  for^what  would  anyone  think  of  brittle  hay  ? 

4.  Beun-straw.-^If  well  harvested,  this  «;traw  forms  a  very 
hearty  and  nutritirms  kind  of  food  for  cattle  in  the  winter  season* 
Both  oxen  and  horses,  when  duly  supplied  with  oats,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  they  have  to  execute,  thrive  well  on  it ;  and 
the  reduced  parts,  or  what  is  termed  in  En^lami,  the  cirviog- 
chafl*,  IS  found  valuable  as  a  manger  food,  for  the  labouring 
teams ;  when  blt*nded  with  otlier  substances,  it  i:»  probable  that, 
in  particular  cases,  tl)e  stems  miirht  be  cut  into  chaff  with  ad- 
vaittage :  but  when  made  use  of  in  these  methovis,  it  should  be 
used  as  fresh  as  possible  after'  being  thra^^lud.  A  mixture  of 
beai>straw,  (uhich  by  itself  is  rather  dry),  and  of  peas- halm, 
which  is  sweet  and  nourishing,  make^  excellent  fiKkl(>r^ 

But  though  this  straw,  more  especialK  when  mixed  with  pens- 
halm,  is  oi  great  v.due,  as  I'odder  to  the  working  stock  of  the 
farm,  it  does  not  suit  well  with  ri<ling*horst«,  a^  it  is  apt  to  hurt 
their  wind.  In  some  horses,  both  bean  straw,  and  peas-halm, 
are  apt  to  (occasion  colic  pains;  or  the  di^ast.'  which  is  provin- 
cially  called  fjot/s^  probably  occasionetl  by  flatulency.  For  this 
disease,  about  half  an  ounce,  or  the  fiil  of  a  table-spoon,  of 
laudanum,  is  fi)und  to  be  a  good  remedy. 

It  is  singular  that  in  Muidicsex,  where  beans  are  in  general 
well  harve&ted,  the  value  of  ihe  straw  shtmld  be  so  little  known, 
M  to  be  generally  employed  m  bedding  the  farmer's  horses,  and 
other  cattle  when  hoiis»ed,  or  in  littering  the  iiarm-vards,  wheu 
It  is  picked  over  by  young  stock. 
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5.  PeaS'Siraw. — In  Scotland,  the  halm  of  peas  is  used  as  fod- 
der for  work-horses,  instead  of  hay  ;  and,  when  well  harvestedf 
forms  a  very  excellent  provender,  insomuch,  that  it  is  considered 
to  be  of  almost  equal  value  as  die  grain  itself.  As  the  halm  i$ 
seldom  sold,  there  is  a  want  of  data  on  which  its  weight,  and 
consequent  money  value,  can  be  estimated ;  but  a  good  cropi 
in  favourable  seasons,  may  perhaps  weigh  150  Scotch  hay  stoneSf 
or  a  ton  and  a  half;  and  may  conseqiuently  be  worth,  in  calscs 
where  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  sell  straw,  from  3/.  15s.  to  5L  128., 
or  even  7/.  10s.  per  statute  acre,  according  as  the  price  of  hay 
may  happen  to  be,  whether  6d.,  9d.,  or  Is.  per  stone  tron,  of 
22f-  avoirdupois  pounds  each. 

6.  TarostratDf  or  fTaj/, — This  is  an  arliclc  by  some  farmers 
btrongly  reconinicndod  ;  for  when  the  land  has  been  dunged^ 
and  the  seed  good,  the  produce  is  considerable.  The  crop 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  fall  off,  or  the 
pods  to  form,  and  ihc  \4:liolc  converted  into  hay.  Tares  require 
a  great  deal  of  suii  to  cure,  and  rain  is  very  injurious  to  them* 
It  would  be  a  good  plan,  to  mix  ilicm  with  dry  straw,  which 
would  improve  both,  niree  tons  of  tare-hay,  which  it  is  said 
lias  been  produced  in  Middlesex,  are  worth  from  12  to  15  gui- 
neas. In  more  distant  places,  where  meadow-hay  sells  from 
2/.  10s.  to  *oL  per  load,  the  tares  will  be  wortli  from  11,  10s.  to 
9L  per  statute  acre. 

Mules  I'egarding  the  Consumption  of  Straw  in  Feeding, 

The  rules  to  be  observed  regarding  the  consumption  of  straw 
in  feeding  stock,  relate  lo,  1.  Cattle  ;  2.  Horses  -,  3.  Sheep ;  aiid^ 
4.  To  various  particulai's  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 

1.  Cattle. — Straw  is  much  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  in 
Scotland ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  oxen  will  feed  weU  on 
istraw  juid  turnips,  if  the  straw  be  good.  It  is  recommended^ 
in  all  cases,  that  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  a  bullock  is  put 
to  turnips,  straw  only  should  be  given  with  them :  But  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  fattening,  hay  is  so  much  superior,  that 
it  should  if  possible  be  supplied.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time, 
that  hay  is  a  very  expeiihive  food  for  stock,  and  ought  to  be 
saved  as  much  as  possible  where  it  can  prudently  be  saved.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  full  allowance  of  turnips  and  straw,  during 
the  winter  months,  will  fatten  Ijctter,  than  a  small  allowance  of 
liay  in  place  of  die  straw.  In  the  spring,  hay,  which  retains  its 
Nutritive  juices  longer  than  straw,  is  mucli  more  valuable,  both 
for  fattening  stock  and  feeding  horses  j  and  it  is  therefore  the 
practice  in  Scotland,  to  reserve  hay  for  about  three  months  con- 
sumption  of  these  kinds  of  stock,  and  for  no  others. 
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The  superiority  of  this  mode  of  feeding,  with  a  view  to  eco- 
nomy, wiU  appear  from  the  foIIo,wing  obseiTations.  An  ox  that 
will  uitten  on  a  daily  allowance  of  20  stones  of  turnips,  with  a 
small  Quantity  of  wheat,  or  of  oat- straw,  would  require  three 
Engliso  stones  of  hay  daily,  if  fed  on  hay  alone.  As  an  acre  of 
turnips,  (30  tons),  is,  to  an  acre  of  hay,  (If  ton),  as  20  to  1  ; 
hence  4in  acre  of  turnips  with  straw,  will  go  as  far  as  three  acres 
of  hay,  whilst  the  ox,  at  the  same  time,  will  fatten  much  better, 
and  make  three  times  as  much  dung.  Straw,  therefore,  is  of 
great  importance  in  feeding  stock,  at  least  in  the  first  stages  of 
iattening,  though  merely  given  as  a  sort  of  alterative :  For  it 
saves  hay,  which  is  so  expensive  a  crop  to  the  farmer.  Mr 
Young,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  this  experiment.  Weigh 
two  oxen  alive ;  put  one  to  straw,  and  the  other  to  hay,  and 
after  four  or  five  months  weigh  theni  again,  and  the -comparative 
value  pf^he  food,  in  regard  to  its  nourishing  properties,  will  then 
be  ascertained.  *  It  would  be  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
a  third  ox  weighed,  and  fed  on  straw  and  turnips,  and  a  fourth 
on  hay  and  turnips. 

When  the  grain  distillery  was  permitted  in  Scotland,  great 
numbers  of  cattle  were  fed  on  tlie  refuse ;  and,  twice  a  day,  straw 
was  given  them,  along  with  the  grains  and  wash.  It  was  found, 
that  without  straw  they  would  not  feed  so  well,  not  being  so  well 
enabled  to  chew  the  cud.  The  London  distillers,  however, 
found  straw  so  dear,  that,  in  general,  they  preferred  hay.  The 
advantage  of  giving  straw,  when  cattle  are  fed  either  on  turnips, 
or  the  refuse  of  tlie  distillery,  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed  to 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  straw  itself,  as  that  it  encourages  the 
animal  to  eat  more  of  the  richer  sorts  of  food,  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  consume. 

2.  Horses, — In  regard  to  horses,  even  in  the  more  improved 
districts  of  Scotland,  they  seldom  get  any  hay  for  three  months 
in  winter ;  but  with  straw,  and  the  corn,  wliich  must  always  be 
mven  them,  whether  they  get  straw  or  hay,  they  not  only  plough 
three- fourths  of  an  English  acre  per  day,  or  work  from  seven  to 
eight  hours  at  otlicr  work,  but  are  actually  full  of  fiesh  and  vi- 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  resuft  of  this  experiment  would  be 
much  in  favour  of  hay^  for  it  is  admitted  that  cattle  can  scarcely 
subsist  on  straw  alone.  It  is  not  urged  as  a  proper  food  by  itself, 
but  it  is  recommended  to  give  it  along  with  turnips,  instead  of  hay 
and  turnips.  Make  a  comparison  between  two  oxen,  the  one  fed  on 
hay  and  turnips  through  the  wliole  winter  and  spring,  and  the  other 
ifed  on  straw  and  turnip  through  winter,  and  hay  and  turnip  late  in 
spring,  and  the  result,  so  far  as  regards  economy,  will,  it  is  believed, 
PC  in  favour  of  the  latter  practice. 
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frour,  wlien  sowing  commences.  They  must,  however,  have 
iay»  in*itea(l  of  straw,  when  I  he  severe  labour  of  spring  takes 
place.  Wh^n  fanners'  horses  are  so  much  reduced  in  condicioni 
as  to  be  unable  to  go  through  the  severe  lal)our  of  spring,  it  ii 
owinp  to  their  not  having  got  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn. 
Peas  and  bean- sir iw  certainly  make  the  best  fodder  for  horseSf 
when  not  injured  by  rain ;  but  if  ih  it  kind  of  straw  is  damaged 
in  harvest,  wliite  j^iraw  is  to  be  preferred. 

3.  S/ierp, — There  is  no  foo'l  of  which  sheep  nre  fonder  than 
peas-straw.  The  soil  of  the  pastoral  districts  in  Scotland,  beinff 
rarely  of  a  kind  calculated  for  peas,  any  extensive  cultivation  of 
that  grain  is  impracticable ;  i^ut  where  circumstinces  are  favour- 
able  to  that  cr-p,  peas  on  ,ht  to  be  cultivated,  were  it  merely  for 
the  straw,  as  it  would  enalile  the  stort*- farmers  to  carry  on  their 
system  of  slieep-farming  with  n  uth  more  advantage.  lAdeed 
the  same  plan  nught  be  advisable  in  oihcr  districts.  It  may  be 
projcr  to  add,  that  for  cues  m  yeaning  time,  lentil  hay  is  better 
than  tare- hay,  or  even  pea— h:.liii. 

4'.  Mfsrrli  /nficms  liulrs  awl  Obaefvnfi  ms.-^On  turnip  farms  in 
Scotland,  itistheu^ual  practice,  to  feed  hor<«es  till  Mrircli,  where 
ihe  labour  is  not  severe,  and  cows  through  the  winter,  with  oat- 
straw,  wh'Ut  the  fattening,  and  straw  yard  cattle,  get  the  straw 
of  wheat  and  barley.  If  any  peas  (ir  beans  be  cuiiivated  on  the 
farm,  that  straw  bt-ing  givtn  to  die  horses,  a  part  of  the  oat- 
straw  may  be  lert  for  the  i'attening  ar»d  straw  yard  cattle.  yUpon 
turnip  farm^^,  it  is  not  thought  profitable  to  cut  the  greater  part 
of  thtr  clovers  for  hay.  'I'hese  nre  usually  eaten  by  sheep,  and 
no  more  hay  saved,  than  what  may  serve  the  horses,  cows,  and 
fattening  stock,  for  eight  or  ten  wec'ks  immediately  before  grasSy 
with  a  small  ({uaiitity  occasionally  given  to  the  sheep  ftd  on  tur- 
nips. The  expense  of  feeding  even  the  horses  alone,  for  eight 
months,  on  h  ly^  would  be  more  than  a  farmer  can  well  afford  ; 
at  the  same  tmie,  it  is  a  rule  with  the  best  farmers  in  East-LfO- 
tliian,  to  give  hay  to  tlu'ir  horses  in  the  early  part  of  winter^ 
that  is,  from  the  mid4lle  of  Ov.tober,  to  the  1  i  ih  of  November  old 
style;  then  peas  or  bein-straw,  till  seed-time  commences  lu  the 
spring  ;  and  afierv\ards  hay. 

Straw  keeps  much  better  unthrashed,  in  a  large  stack,  thanJn 
a  barn.  Straw  in  general,  more  especially  white  straw,  is  found 
to  lose  its  value  as  iodiier,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  kepty  a|ter 
the  sharp  dry  breezes  of  the  spring  months  have  set  in. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  straw,  when  intended  to  be  used  as 
fomi  for  stock,  should  l>e  given,  as  speedily  as  possible,  after  it  is 
thrash(<!.  '1  he  thrashing  separates  and  exposes  it  so  much,  that 
if  kept  ioiig,  it  isj,  comparatively  speaking,  of  little  value  as  fod- 
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der.  Msle,  an  intelligent  writer  on  agriculture,  and  a  prnctical 
farmer,  states,  that  he  found  cows  did  not  eat  straw  iso  well  on  a 
Monday  morning,  as  they  did  the  rest  of  the  week,  because  the 
straw  was  not  fresh  from  the  flail.  Straw,  therefore,  shouKl  be 
constantly  made  use  of,  as  soon  after  it  is  thrashed  as  possible;  for 
by  keeping,  it  becomes  either  musty,  or  too  dry,  and  cattle  do 
not  eat  it,  nor  thrive  on  it  so  well.  It  cannot  he  doubted,  that 
air  has  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  all  kinds  of  fodder,  and  ihd 
more  it  can  be  kept  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  atnio- 
Bphcre,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  seldom  given  as  fodder,  unless 
lo  straw-yard  cattle,  after  the  month  of  March. 

There  is  certainly  much  nourishment  in  the  heads  of  prnin  in 
general,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  awns  of  barley,  for  which  the 
cow-feeders  near  Edinburgh,  give  a  higher  price  than  for  the 
lieads  of  wheat.  Barley-chali*  is  useful  to  cows,  especially  if 
mashed,  which  is  reckoned  j^rtfcrable  to  steaming,  from  the 
greater  ease  with  which  it  is  perfoimod. 

When  clover  is  sown  with  grain  crops,  the  clover  has  often 
hrrived  at  such  a  length,  as  to  mix  with  the  straw  in  cutting  the 
rfjop.  This  certainly  improves  the  straw  in  good  harvests  ;  but 
as  little  clover  as  possible  should  be  cut  with  the  straw,  as  it 
makes  it  very  difiicult  to  secure  the  crop,  unless  it  be  Jeft  upon 
the  ground  for  several  days,  in  what  is  called  *  the  broad-bajid 
state. ' 

It  is  disputed  whether  straw,  where  it  is  the  chief  food  for 
cattle,  should  be  given  sparingly,  or  in  abundance.  By  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  sparing  system,  it  is  maintained,  that  cattle  may 
be  satiated  with  straw,  if  served  with  it  in  too  great  plenty  ;  and 
that  they  do  better,  when  straw  is  regularly  dealt  out  to  them, 
than  in  a  plentiful  year,  when  it  is  thrown  before  them  in  profu- 
sion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  straw  is  not  rich 
enough  to  produce  satiety  ;  hence,  that  though  when  it  is  given 
to  cattle  tied  up,  it  ma}-  be  a  good  plan  to  give  little  at  a  lime, 
yet  that  straw  yard  cattle  must  be  otherwise  treated  5  nor  have 
any  unfavourable  consequences  ensued,  when  straw  is  given  in 
great  profiirsion  to  young  cattle,  in  iold-yards.  By  having  a- 
bundance,  they  pick  out  the  best,  and  leave  what  they  do  not 
like  for  litter.  All  that  is  nqcessary  is,  to  giv?  them  frequent 
supplies  of  fresh  straw,  and  to  proportion  the  number  of  cattle 
in  tne  yard,  to  the  quantity  of  straw  to  be  used,  so  that  the  dung 
may  be  of  the  best  quality.  More  straw  should  be  given  when 
the  weather  is  wet,  and  less  when  dry. 

On  the  whole,  any  attempt  to  feed  cattle  on  the  straw  of  grain 
alonfj  is  not  to  be  recommended.  There  is  too  much  truth  in 
the  temarksy  '  that  with  no  other  food,  working  animals  are 
t  thereby  rendered  unfit  to  labour ;  dairy  coWs  give  but  little 
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^  milky  fattening  stock  get  lean,  and  younc^  cattle  sometimes  die 
'  of  poverty ;  and  thougli  the  farmer,  at  ttie  end  of  winter,  may 
^  have  a  large  dunghiU,  the  heap  is  of  so  poor  a  quality,  that  it 
<  will  ^o  but  a  little  way  in  manuring  his  fields : '  Yet  tne  case  is 
very  different,  when  a  moderate  use  of  straw,  mixed  with  tur- 
nips, or  any  other  succulent  food,  is  proposed;  or  when  the 
straw  of  pulse,  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  com,  is  given  to 
working  horses.  The  price  of  hay  indeed,  has  now  become  so 
enormous,  that  it  must  enforce,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  con- 
;^umption  of  straw ;  and  that  substance  may  answer,  with  cattkf 
in  the  same  manner  as  certain  less  nourishing  articles  of  food 
would  do  with  the  human  species.  It  may  be  of  use,  in  order  to 
fill  the  stomiich  and  bowels,  without  which  digestion  is  but  im- 
perfectly accomplished.  It  is  likewise  an  important  circumstancet 
that  feeding  cattle  and  horses  partly  with  straw,  in  the  winter 
seuson,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  soiling  system ;  for,  though 
it  consumes  more  straw  in  feeding  stock  in  winter,  yet  it  fumiui- 
es  a  great  deal  of  clover  for  summer- soiling,  which  otherwise 
raust  have  been  made  into  hay,  and  consumed  in  winter,  instead 
of  the  straw. 

2.  Litter. 

An  intelligent  writer  on  agriculture  (Marshall)  remarks,  that 
if  a  Yorkshire  and  a  Norfolk  farmer,  got  equal  quantities  of  straw, 
the  Yorkshire-man  would  make  his  cattle  eat  almost  every  parti- 
cle, rnd  would  scarcely  leave  any  to  litter  tlieir  stalls  with;  whilst 
the  Norfolk-man  would  convert  the  wliole  into  muck.  The 
Yorkdhire-man  would  keep  more  cattle,  and  would  carry  out  his 
dung  at  less  expense,  whilst  the  Norfolk-man  would  make  more 
muck.  Otliers  would  prefer  a  middle  course,  that  of  eating  one 
half,  and  converting  the  rest  into  short  or  long  dung. 

Straw,  wjien  mixed  with  the  dung  and  the  urine  of  cattle,  hor- 
ses, &c.  &c-  is  a  rich  and  excellent  manure;  but  even  alone, 
when  ploughed  in,  or  decomposeil  by  pure  siuiple  water,  it  is  of 
use.  All  tlie  various  s(>ris  -of  straw  answer  the  purposes  of  litter* 
Some  farmers  contend,  that  rye- straw  is  tlie  best  litter;  others 
prefer  the  i^traw  of  wheat,  which  absorbs,  it  is  said,  so  much 
urine  ami  moisture,  that  a  cart  of  wheat- straw  is  supposed  equal 
in  value  to  three  carls  of  well-made  dung.  In  England,  the 
:^traw  of  peas  and  Iteans  is  extremely  vniuuble«  forming,  it  is  said, 
when  well  broken  by  thrashing,  a  ticsirabie  litter  for  working 
horses,  hog^,  and  oihor  stock  ;  hut  in  Scotland,  it  is  never  used 
us  litter,  ullle^s  it  has  bLCii  spoilt  t>y  bad  munagcment,  or  a  most 
uuheasonaljie  socison  in  harvest,  ab  its  i ceding  pn>perties  are  there 
so  well  known.    Littering,  it  is  said,  is  of  u^,  not  only  for  con- 
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Terting  straw  into  manure,  but  for  keeping  tlie  animals  warm 
and  dry.  In  &ct,  cattle  cannot  be  soiled  on  clover,  or  fed  on 
turnips,  without  abundance  of  litter. 

There  are  four  modes  of  converting  straw  into  dung,  by  lit- 
tering stock.  1 .  In  stalls  or  stables ;  2.  In  hamniels  ;  3.  In  fold- 
yards;  and,  4.  In  open  folds,  where  sheep  are  littered  with  straw. 

A  &rmer  in  Berwickshire  calculates  the  value  of  an  English 
acre  of  straw,  for  dung,  in  the  foUowing  manner.  He  gives  a 
single  cart-load  of  turnips  per  day  to  eight  or  ten  cattle,  with 
straw,  in  a  fold-yard.  He  finds,  that  on  an  average  of  three 
years,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  acres  of  straw,  will  winter 
an  ox,  with  turnips  in  the  above  proportion.  In  this  way  each 
acre  of  straw  will  produce  about  four  double-cart  loads  of  rotten 
dung,  of  firom  30  to  35  cubic  feet  each,  which,  at  5s.  per  load, 
is  20s.  per  acre.  The  duqg,  however,  in  this  case,  seems  to  be 
estimated  too  low. 

An  important  question  comes  next  to  be  discussed,  What 
quantity  of  straw  employed  as  litter,  and  converted  into  dung, 
feeding  the  animals  on  straw  and  turnips,  will  be  sufficient  to 
manure  an  acre  for  turnips  or  wheat  ? 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  if  all  the  straw  produced  upon  a 
farm  were  converted  into  dung,  by  feeding  cattle  with  turnips  in 
winter,  and  by  soiling  in  summer,  that  two  acres  of  straw,  and 
one  acre  of  grass,  cut  for  hay  or  soiling,  and  consumed  on  the 
farm,  would  give  manure  for  one  acre. 

On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  intimated  to  me  by  Mr 
Brown  of  Markle,  that  the  quantity  of  dung  produced  from  a 
given  quantity  of  straw,  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  kind  of 
straw  that  is  used,  (as  some  kinds  absorb  much  more  moisture 
than  others),  and  upon  the  degree  of  care  employed  in  prepar- 
ing the  dung.  Speaking  generally,  Mr  Brown  reckons  that  the 
original  weight  of  straw  may  be  tripled,  if  the  manufacturing 
process  be  properly  conducted,  and  the  dung  applied  to  the 
ground  before  its  powers  are  lessened  or  exhausted.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  straw  in  well-managed  districts,  (and  it  is  only  to 
such  that  the  following  estimate  is  applicable),  may  be  calculat- 
ed at  130  Scotch  stones,  of  22  lib.  avoirdupois  each,  which  is 
one  ton,  five  and  one-half  hundred  weight  p^r  acre.  He  thinks 
the  ^antity  of  dung  which  may  be  made  from  an  acre,  especi- 
ally if  the  dung  arising  from  clover,  turnips,  and  hay  consum- 
ed on  a  farm  is  included  in  the  general  stock,  will  be  something 
more  than  four  tons  ;  consequently  that  any  farm  of  decent  soil, 
may  be  manured  at  tlie  rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  every  third  year, 
from  its  own  produce,  provided  the  corn  crops  are  cut  with  ac- 
cnmnr,  and  the  straw  be  manufactured  into  dung  in  a  husband- 
miD-nke  manner. 
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Mr  Hope  of  Fenton  calculates,  that  from  30  to  35  stones  of 
straw,  of  22  lib.  each,  used  as  litter,  or  in  the  fold- yard,  will 
produce  a  ton  of  well- rotted  dung;  consequently^  that  130 
stones,  the  average  produce  of  straw^  per  English  acre^  will 
give  l-  tons. 

If  these  calculations)  be  right,  it  would  appear  that,  on  a  farm 
where  300  acres  are  under  corn  crops,  and  clover  and  ry^^ass 
cut  for  hay  or  soiling,  100  may  be  every  year  manured  from  its 
own  produce,  at  die  rate  of  12  tons  per  English  acre,  without 
any  extraneous  manure,  on  the  four- course  system,  I.  Turnips; 
2.  Wheat  or  Barky;  3.  Clover;  and,  4.  Wheat  or  oats*  Tney 
are  founded,  however,  upon  the  principle  of  converting  nearly 
the  whole  white  straw  into  dung,  by  consuming  turnips  and 
clover  upon  the  farm.  If  that  straw  be  much  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  the  quantity  of  dung  manufactured  would  fall  consider- 
ably >h<)rt  of  what  is  above  stated. 

Mr  You!ig,  who  has  directed  so  much  attention  and  ability, 
for  so  uianv  years,  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  of  opiiiion,  that 
one  ton  of  straw  will  make  four  tons  of  dung ;  but  if  earth  of 
any  kind,  (peat  earih  in  {)articular),  were  used  for  retaining  the 
fluid,  the  quantity  of  dung  would  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  that  material,  and  may  be  increased  to  seven,  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  tt)n  per  acre,  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  certain, 
that  accord lr*j;  to  the  common  management,  much  urine  escapes; 
and  he  is  ir  ciincd  to  believe,  that  by  careful  attention,  two  tons 
of  straw,  when  ihc  cattle  arc  fed  on  rich  food,  amply  littered 
with  straw,  and  the  urine  absorbed  by  good  earth,  would  ma- 
nure an  acre  of  turnips. 

We  now  come  to  discuss  a  point  of  still  greater  importance. 

Mr  Young  ojvservcs,  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  manure  in 
suflicienl  (luaiititics,  (above  all  where  soiling  is  practised),  if 
straw  be  eaten.  The  best  farmers  in  Norfolk,  consider  it  as  es- 
sential, that  all  straw  should  be  used  as  litter,  and  trodden  into 
dung,  by  animals  feeding  on  muck  better  food:  and  an  eminent 
Norfolk  fai'intT,  (Mr  Money  Hill),  remarked  to  him,  that  no 
system  could  be  adopteil,  more  calculated  for  the  impoverishment 
of  a  farm,  than  that  of  applying  the  straw,  as  the  food  of  dairy 
cows,  instead  of  treading  it  into  dung.  Nothing  cnn  be  more 
opposite  to  this,  than  the  system  of  I\lr  Middleton,  who  slates, 
that  the  more  the  straw  is  bi  uised,  the  belter  tor  the  farmer's 
stock ;  and  probably  if  the  whole  were  cut  into  chafl',  it  mighty 
by  a  mixture  with  roots,  be  alt  euiiu  bji  cattle. 

Oil  the  sul'jeet  of  better  food  ^  Mr  Hailey  of  Chillingham  re- 
mark^,  that  I'Tobabiy  turnips,  or  oil- cake,  must  be  meant.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  a  number  of  farajs  produce  no  turnips ; 
lio'.v  then  is  tliis  better  food  to  be  obtained  ?  audhjw  isthcstrav^ 
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to  be  converted  into  manure,  unless  given  to  young  cattle  in  a 
fold-yard,  without  turnips,  which  the  farm  does  not  produce,  or 
oil-cake,  which  is  not  to  be  had,  but  at  too  great  an  expense  to 
make  the  practice  general.  And  in  regard  to  hay,  that  is  like- 
wise too  cobtly  an  article. 

'  3.  Thatching.  • 

For  many  ages,  straw  was  the  common  material  for  roofing 
farm- buildings  and  cottages ;  and  was  formerly  made  use  of  even 
in  towns.  This  mode  of  roofintr  has  still  its  apologists.  It  is 
said,  that  the  expense  of  a  thatched  roof  is  not  great,  in  so  far 
as  respects  lah\)ur ;  and  the  value  of  the  straw  is,  to  the  grower, 
either  the  price  he  could  obtain  for  it,  or  that  of  tlic  dung  that 
could  be  mad 'J  from  it,  as  the  kind  used  for  thatch  is  seldom  con- 
sumed as  fodder.  Where  economy  must  be  attended  to  in  the 
buildin<r  of  cottages,  straw  is  taken  as  the  least  costly  material ; 
but  in  these  days,  when  manure  is  so  extremely  valuable,  as  lit- 
tle straw  as  possible  should  be  spared  for  other  purposes. 

The  durability  of  a  thatched  roof  is  likewise  maintained.  It 
is  said,  that  a  ^ood  coat  of  thatch,  will  need  very  little  repair 
during  an  ordinary  lease.  But  care  must  be  tuken,  that  the 
straw  is  very  clean  thrashed.  If  it  is  not,  the  grain  left  will  soon 
spring,  and  introduce  putrefaction,  and  encourage  vermin.  The 
thrashing-mill,  it  is  supposed,  renders  straw  less  fit  for  thatch, 
than  when  it  was  thrashed  by  the  flail. 

Thatching,  however,  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  The 
risk  of  fire,  the  broken  state  of  the  straw  when  thrashed  by 
mills,  and  the  increased  demand  for  manure,  in  coi^sequence  of 
tlie  improveil  state  of  agriculture,  have  all  contributed  to  this 
effect.  Besides,  there  is  an  additional  expense  of  insurance 
against  fire.  In  common  buildings,  it  is  only  2$.  per  100/. ; 
whereas  thatched  barns  and  out- houses  arc  cnWcd  hazardous^  and 
cliarged  3s. ;  and  all  other  thatched  buildings,  and  the  goods 
and  merchandize  therein  contained,  are  called  dou6li/  hazardous^ 
juid  cliarged  at  5s.  per  cent.  Thatching  is  still  much  ust^  for 
cottages,  being  warmer  than  tiles,  and  slates  are  often  at  a  great 
dif^tance,  and  very  exp^^nsive,  especially  with  sarking,  Proba- 
sbly  a  good  slite  roof,  is  in  every  case  the  cheapest  at  last ;  but 
it  is  not  so  for  the  farmer,  who  often  builds  cottag?s  at  his  own 
expense.  Some  late  improvements  in  regard  to  tiles,  however^ 
may  contribute  to  render  them  more  general,  and  to  make 
thatching  unnecessary. 

In  Somersetshire,  wheat  is  seldom  tbrar;!icd  with  the  straw, 
•but  the  ears  are  cut  off,  and  the  straw,  bound  in  sheaves,  and 
lied  very  lighti  is  used  for  thatching. 
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4.  MisccUancotts  Uses  of  Slraw, 

It  is  well  known,  tluit  various  articles  are  manufactured  from 
straw,  £iich  as  bonnets  and  other  ornaments  for  the  ladies.* 
The  quantity  thus  used  is  very  considerable,  and  it  furnishes 
employment  for  numbers  of  })ersons,  who  might  otherwise  with 
difficulty  find  the  moans  of  subsistence. 

In  Essex,  and  other  parts  of  England,  straw  is  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  under-draining;  and  a  machine  has  been  in- 
vented, to  twist  the  straw  into  ropes,  for  putting  into  the  hol- 
low. But  wherever  the  tops  of  green  furze  or  whins  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  the  small  bi'anchcs  of  black  thorn,  or  the  peelings  of 
willow,  or  tiles,  or  stone,  straw  should  never  be  made  use  g£ 
In  draining  with  stones,  straw  is  sometimes  laid  above  the  stones, 
before  the  earth  is  thrown  in,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  down. 
If  old  turf  is  at  hand,  it  is  used  by  some,  placing  the  grassy 
side  undermost.  Others  contend,  that  it  is  better  to  rob  the 
land  of  manure,  than  to  annihilate  the  soil  itself. 

In  some  districts,  straw,  mixed  with  clay,  is  used  for  build- 
ing the  walls  of  houses  or  gardens  ;  and  with  the  same  mixture 
for  the  roofs  of  houses,  instead  of  tl^e  common  mode  of  thatch- 
ing. 

There  is  a  singuLir  mode  of  using  straw-,  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  Li ncol I. shire,  namely,  burning  it  for  manure^  Straw, 
there,  is  of  little  value,  being  worth  only  from  4-s.  to  5s.  per  ton; 
and  from  five  to  six  ton,  which  is  spread  dry  on  the  ground,  is 
said  to  be  sufficient  for  an  acre.  This  practice,  however,  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  In  the  process,  nineteen  parts  out  of  twen- 
ty will  be  dissipated  in  the  air  in  the  state  of  gas ;  and  the  small 

*  Northumberland  Roport,  p.  18S.  Even  in  the  remote  county 
of  Caithness,  the  siniw  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The  straw  is 
prepared  in  London,  and  the  plait  returned  to  diat  market.  It  em. 
ploys  2G0  women  and  girls,  who  earn,  on  an  average,  about  Ss.  per 
week,  or  2028/.  />cr  annum.  This  branch  of  industry,  furnishes  ciu- 
ploy  men  t  to  girls,  who  arc  not  capable  of  performing  any  labour 
that  would  require  great  exertion,  and  who  would  otherwise  live  in 
idleness,  at  the  expense  of  their  parents.  (C«iithness  Report.  Adden- 
da, p.  291.)  On  the  same  system,  the  manufacture  of  straw  has  been 
established  in  the  Shetland  Inlands.  Straw-plaiting  is  the  principal 
manufacture  in  Bedfordshire.  Children  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  can  earn  at  it  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  week  ;  and  some  experienced 
plaiters  boast,  that  they  can  gain  even  a  guinea  a-week  in  the  spring 
season,  when  the  article  is  most  in  demand  ;  but  from  this  sum  the 
expense  of  the  straw,  and  the  time  employed  in  sorting,  whitenings 
&c.  v/hich  are  considerable  articles^  ought  to  be  deducted. 
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quantity  of  ashes  left,  if  found  to  be  useful,  might  be  supplied 
much  cheaper,  by  sowing  pot- ash  by  the  hand. 

In  districts  on  the  sea- shore,  it  is  common  for  experienced 
farmers,  to  keep  in  reserve  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
wheat  or  barley-straw,  and  to  make  it  into  a  dunghill,  alter- 
nately wiih  the  sea-ware,  stratum  super  htratum^  till  both  are 
exhausted.  This  speedily  forms  a  compost  of  the  first  quality^ 
and  prevents  a  waste  that  would  most  infallibly  ensue,  by  the 
melting  and  running  ofFof  the  juices  of  the  sea- ware,  which  in- 
variably happens  without  this  precaution,  to  the  amount  of 
three* fourths  of  the  whole  mass.  This  is  an  excellent  plan^ 
where  the  sea-weed  cannot  be  immediatvly  applied  ;  but  it  is  the 
best  system  to  plough  it  in,  when  obtained. 

Near  Gloucester,  great  ^quantities  of  bean-halm  (as  well  as. 
common  straw)  are  bought  up  at  a  pot-ash  manufactory,  and 
burnt  for  the  ashes. 

Among  the  various  other  objects  to  which  straw  has  been  ap- 
plied, it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  attempts  have  been  made  to' 
convert  it  into  paper,  which,  after  some  expensive  experimentSi 
were  abandoned. 

Straw,  to  a  conf»iderable  extent,  is  used  in  making  collars  for 
horses,  or  brahams  as  they  are  called  in  East- Lothian. 

Straw  is  also  used  for  stufling  beds.  For  that  purpose,  the 
chaff  of  onts  is  found  to  be  a  material  not  much  inferior  to  ordi- 
nary feathers ;  and  being  so  much  cheaper,  chaff  beds  are  al- 
most universally  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland. 

Another  purpose  to  which  straw  is  applied,  is  that  of  pack- 
ing I  and  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  quantity  used  in  pack- 
ing china  and  stone-ware,  in  the  districts  where  those  manufac- 
tures prevail,  as  in  Staffordshire,  is  found  to  be  a  serious  injury 
to  the  farmer. 

The  most  recent  discovery,  connected  with  any  straw  produc- 
tion, is  that  of  the  Rev.  James  Hall,  who  has  ascertained,  that 
ev^ry  bean-stalk,  according  to  its  size,  contains  from  20  to  35 
filaments,  which  are  of  a  nature  among  the  strongest,  and  most 
durable  hitherto  discovered.  He  calculates,  that  on  an  average, 
tliere  are  al)out  200  lib.  weight  of  such  filaments  on  an  acre, 
capable  of  being  applied  to  various  useful  purposes,  where  dura- 
bility and  strength,  rather  than  fineness  and  delicacy,  are  re- 
quired. 

On  the  whole,  the  subject  of  straw  is  one  of  much  greater 
impoitance  than  is  commoniy  imagined,  and  its  value,  td^en  in 
the  aggregate,  is  so  very  great,  that  it  is  well  entitled  to  more 
attention  than  hitherto  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Farmers 
are  too  apt  to  consider  it  as  of  little  or  no  value,  because  it  is 
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not  geo«rftlly  jnlcaWo,  and  is  rarely  estimated  E^paratelji  t 

thcjcarlyjiroJitceoPtlie  soiL     IJiit  tliouch  it  is  no!,  \-  

(uocpt  ill  ihe  viciiiily  of  towns),  a  tDsi-ketable  oonim_ 
it  is  a  fund,  wbicli,  under  proper  miKtes  of  con&umplioii,  ik  n 
ccssar^r  to  proicrve  .our  lillage  JaQiI  froin  dcterioratioa,  jun]  i 
]wliii^  tl>c  ttiuount  of  its  future  produce  nio«t  rcteiitially  depend 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OT  THE  TABMEA  S  MAGAZINE. 

A  Description  fff  the  Oj'iralicma  snarets/ulltf  executed  in  i 
ing  a  Drnin  thmUfih  ^uttii-saniUt  Jl/r  ahiits  access  tu  a  1  ^ 
Marli  ■wilitaeva-ol  ^gures.     (See  tiigruvuigoppwite.)  ^ 

£tR, 

A?  I  cotwtilcr  on«  srcat  use  of  yoiir  Magazine  to  be  s 
reoei^tiicle  fur  tt)l  )iiiiix  londitig  to  a^^riciittiiral  Improvement,  soil 
to  record  the  result  of  experietice  IrtifD  ttltnart*  »r  tbe  kiu^iduni,  1 
have  herewith  sent  you  two  drawings. — Fi^.  1.  repre«i:nia  b  dnia 
exccutetl  under  niy  directiuit  in  Bfltfartc  furm,  on  ualbirnie  estate^ 
iti  which,  from  th<!  naluri-  of  the  dilTicollies  to  be  surmounted, 
1  a{>prcheii(l  fcw'situaliuns  in  anv  part  of  the  kingdom  can  have 
any  more  formidable ';  ftnd  m  I  Lave  been  able  to  overcom* 
these,  it  may  be  of  use  to  oth{<rs,  hnvinj;  works  of  the  same  »ort 
to  pCTfotni,  to  dtscrilie  the  raean^  by  which  I  effected  this,  sod 
to  prove,  that  no  person  need  despair  of  makiiij^  an  oBccttiil 
drainage,  if  the  simple  contrivance  deiicril>e(l  is  used.  'Die  o- 
tbcr  ligurcs  arc  drawrngs  of  a  moveabli;  crib ;  and  diroctioiia  (or 
its  construction  arc  ndded,  which  1  hope  nrv  so  plain  as  to  maks 
■Jty  one  understand  them. 

.  The  field  of  marl  drained  is  noticed  in  Sir  John  Stnclotr's 
Statistical  Account  of  the  parish  of  Marluncb,  Vol.  XII.,  limits' 
tbe  head  Fvssils.  J»hn  Balfour,  Esq.  uf  Unlbimic,  amidst  other 
important  improvements  on  his  estate,  ordered  tliis  muri  lo  b* 
drained  in  IBU.  In  the  execution,  the  immense  {{Uantiijl  of  wa> 
ter  that  poured  out  of  the  sand,  after  cuitiDg  ihrouah  the  doy- 
sewcrsiin  thi;  profde,  [Kig.  !■),  increased  80  as  to  W  ojiial  to 
what  two  1 2  inch  borea  coiul  have  drawn  al  th«  rate  of  S  «trakf3 
per  minute.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  dig.  The  water  Jiooring 
oat  io  torrents  brought  down  the  banks,  ^nd  filled  tbo  drain 
ia«lcr  timn  the  workmen  coulil  throw  it  out ;  and  no  bnhndth  of 
cutiinf;  at  tlie  surface  was  sulBcient  to  enable  llie  woikinen  lot 
get  down  to  the  level,  to  found  the  side-wHit&of  the  drain ;  dot. 
e:uld  a.  tma  leval  b«  k«pt,  tlic  wst«r  carrying  down  lucb  qui 
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tides  of  loose  sand  as  filled  up  the  part  already  built.  M  my  ar 
i^rain  in  similar  circumstancesi  I  doubt  not,  has  been  abandoned 
as  quite  impracticable. 

But  having  a  fjood  deal  of  experience  in  sinking  through  sand- 
beds  in  coal-pits,  by  means  of  cribs,  one  of  which  had  been 
sunk  through  to  the  depth  of  li  feet  of  sand  down  to  the  rock, 
and  then  built  with  stone  to  the  surface,  I  thought  of  applying 
the  same  principle  to  this  drain,  adapting  the  form  of  the  crib 
to  its  particular  purpose,  and  contriving  it  so  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  and  set  up  again  with  ease  and  expedition  j — the  drawings 
^ven  in  the  engravings  annexed  (see  Fiff.  2,  S,  4,  and  5,)  were 
made  out,  and  the  crib  constructed  exactly  conformable  to  them, 
and  applied. 

From  that  moment  it  was  evident  our  difficulties  wore  sur- 
mountable. The  cut  at  the  surface  was  now  sufficiently  wide^ 
as  No.  8,  9,  10  ; — not  a  particle  of  sand  could  get  through  the 
crib  ;  the  banks  stood  firm ;  the  level  was  got  truly  up,  as  origi- 
nally designed,  (viz.  to  allow  half  an  inch  ot  current  for  every  20 
feet  in  length,  and  no  more) ;  the  drain  was  built,  and  arched  with 
stone  and  lime  with  facility ;  the  crib  was  got  moved  forward, 
tfnd  reset,  and  that  as  often  as  necessary  to  complete  tlie  drain- 
age : — All  was  done  iti  the  most  cffi?ctual  manner. 

The  turnpike  road  crosses  the  track  of  the  drain,  for  60  feet,' 
at  No.  3.  fig.  1.  Here  we  could  nut  cut  an  open  clrafn,  because 
it  would  have  interrupted  the  public  rond.  To  run  a  mine 
through  60  feet,  under  the  turnpike  roail,  through  quicksand 
tod  a  fl^ood  of  water,  was  not  an  easy  task;  and  this,  but  for 
another  contrivance  suited  to  the  occasion,  would  have  been  a 
vain  attempt.  The  mine,  however j  was  run,  built,  and  arched, 
ftrong  and  substantial,  without  the  sm  illest  accident  or  interrup- 
tion. I  would  haVe  described  how  this  was  carried  intoexecution' 
also.  But  I  find  this  com::iunication  already  of  greater  length 
than  I  intended;  and  besides,  it  is  not  likely  to  occur,  in  almost 
toy  other  case,  that  mining  would  be  necessary  through  such  me- 
ISals.  I  have  only  mentioned  the  fact,  to  evince  how  very  rare  it: 
is,  in  any  agricultural  improvement,  that  difficulties  cannot  be  o>' 
Tercoine,  if  the  proper  means  for  efjfecting  it  are  applied. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Sweet  Bank,     1  Niel  BaUsTSQAU 

95ih  Oct.  1813.  J 
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Djreci'ions  ybr  making  the  Crib,  or  Moveable  Cradukq^ 
Jar  tvorkiiig  through   Qjnchsands  ahmtnding  "jiitk   xtoater^  Jbf 
draiuiiig  JJogs,  Mmi-l^its^  4V. 

Provide  4  pieces  of  fir- wood  squared  to  6  inches  and  16  feet 
lon^,  6  pieces  5  feet  long,  5  inches  square,  or  S  by  6  inches^ 
formed  as  b^  F\^,  2. 

Take  two  of  the  first  16  feet  long  (^,  Fig.  2.)f  and  join  these 
by  nailing  fast,  as  in  the  figure,  3  of  the  pieces,  by  which  com* 
piete<  one  side  of  the  crib  frame. 

Take  c  c  and  bbb  (Fig.  3.)  and  do  the  same,  which  form* 
the  other  side  of  the  frame,  and  nail  it  fast  the  same  way. 

Prepare  4?  other  pieces,  formed  exactly  as  b  Fig.  2,  about 
6  inches  square,  but  7  feet  long. 

Then  have  the  two  sides  carried  into  the  drain,  which  is  first 
to  be  cut  as  deep  as  it  will  admit,  without  the  sides  falling  iiii 
and  level  in  the  bottom. 

Set  the  two  sides  perpendicular,  and  let  ad  Fig.  2,  and  cd 
Fig  3,  be  on  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  6  or  7  feet  from 
each  other,  according  as  the  size  of  the  drain  is  meant  to  be. 

Then  take  two  of  the  pieces  6,  7  feet  long,  fix  them  into  the 
seat  e  er,  a^  F  F  Fig.  4.,  by  4  iron  bolts  that  can  easily  be  tak« 
en  out  again,  and  not  by  nails. 

Then  fix  the  two  other  pieces  b  in  the  seat  gg^  Fig.  2.  &  3, 
which  makes  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  equally  firm  as  the  un- 
der, represented  No.  3. 

Then  have  ready  about  three  dozen  deals  from  6  to  10  feel 
long,  from  6  to  9  inches  broad,  and  inch  and  quarter  thick,  and 
place  these  along  ihe  outside  of  the  crib  frame,  betwixt  it  and 
the  banks  of  the  drain,  as  ^  1,  ^2,  A  3,  from  end  to  end  of 
the  frame ;  the  under  end  of  each  deal  to  be  bevelled  to  half 
thickness,  and  the  bevelled  side  placed  next  the  frame  always. 

When  so  placed,  to  keep  them  firm,  the  wooden  bar  (4  inches 
square)  i  i,  is  passed  through  two  iron  staples  L,  fixed  at  k'  k* 
Fig.  .5,  showing  the  top  of  the  frame  a,  and  the  deals  betwixt  k 
and  the  bar  i  i. 

The  whole  is  then  ready  for  beginning  the  work. 

A  wooden  mcll,  and  a  hand-pinch,  must  be  always  at  hand. 

Ho^jo  to  proceed. 

Dig  out  the  niiddle  m  w?.  Fig.  4,  for  a  track  to  let  the  water 
flow  out.  Then  difj  along  one  side,  as  at  7i  n.  •  Dig  under  any 
deal,  su]>pose  //  4,  Fig.  3. ;  and  at  the  instant,  a  man,  attending 
above  with  a  large  mcll,  strikes  on  the  top  each  deal  relijsved  by 
digging  belo^i  and  the  under  end  appeal's  then  under  tlie  frame 
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us  6  6  6.  Then  do  the  same  at  the  opposite  side,  till  all  the 
4eals  on  both  sides  are  driven  down  even  with  the  bar  /  /,  Fig.  5. 

Supposing  you  not  yet  deep  enough,  then  dig  Ut^der  the  two 
ends  of  the  frame  as  deep  as  the  deals  are  driven,  or  within 
6  inches  of  it ;  and  when  clear,  as  7  7  Fig  3,  apply  the  large 
mcl],  and  beat  down  the  frame  itself  till  within  six,  ci^ht,  or 
twelve  inches  of  the  points  of  the  deals,  both  sides  equally. 

Then  repeat  the  same  process  as  before,  until  yc-u  are  down 
as  deep  as  level  water  will  allow. 

Next  build  with  stone  as  «  n  and  o  o.  Fig.  4,  as  high  as  the 
two  cross  bars  F  will  allow,  which  then  must  have  the  bolts 
drawn  out,  and  removed.  But  before  doing  that,  it  is  pro« 
per  to  place  three  spars  higher  up  at  K  K  K,  Fig.  3,  to  support 
the  pressure  on  the  frame,  aad  keep  out  the  sides.  When  these 
Tinder  bars  are  removed,  the  side  walls  are  tlien  finished  to  three 
feet  high,  and  the  arch  thrown  as  in  Fig.  6. ;  always  building 
the  sicle  walls  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  but  not  arching  S9 
far,  that  any  sand  under  the  arcU  may  be  easily  got  out  betbre 
'  setting  the  centres  again. 

As  soon  as  one  frame  length  is  done,  the  whde  is  to  be  taken 
out  as  follows. 

l5/,  With  a  mallet  strike  ,the  bars  i  i  cut  of  the  staples  L; 
this  allows  every  deal  to  separate  from  its  fellow,  and  to  be 
pulled  out  one  by  one. 

2<af,  The  bolts  of  the  upper  bars  at  gg^  Fig.  2,  xt:c  knocked 
out ;  and  the  bars  being  removed,  the  two  sides  of  the  frame  are 
separately  raised  up  with  a  lever,  and  taken  out,  ready  to  be 
set  up  again  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  until  tlie  whole 
drain  is  thus  completed. 

As  the  crib  is*  perpendicular,  and  the  banks  of  the  drain  slope 
as  No.  10,  it  was  found  useful  to  fill  the  s|)ace  between  tlie  crib 
deals  and  the  bank,  with  small  twigs  of  firs  or  broom,  to  prevent 
a  slip  of  the  bank,  or  a  large  stone,  falling  suddenly,  doing  any 
injury  to  the  deals,  or  pressing  too  hard  on  any  part  of  the 
crib  irame. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOIl  OF  THE  FARMEIl's  MAGAZINE. 

Case  of  ike  Family  of  the  late  Mr  George  Don  of  Forfar. 

Sir,  / 

Tiip  late  distinguished  botanist,  Mr  George  Don,  whose 
'cieath  you  announced  in  February  last  (No.  57.),  having,  recent- 
Ij  before  his  deaths  expcnidf^l  the  little  capital  he  possessed^  in 
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improving  a  piece  of  waste  ground  near  Forfar,  and  convertkog 
it  into  a  botanic  garden,  left  a  widow,  with  five  sons  and  • 
daughter,  in  straitened  circumstances.  The  daughter  died 
soon  after  her  father.  The  eldest  son,  Gedrge,  is  about  17  yeai% 
of  age,  aiid  has  been  initiated  iii  the  nursery  bitsincss.  The 
second  son,  David,  is  about  i6  years  of  age,  and  has  dis^cover- 
ed  ^:rong  symptoms  of  inheriting  the  genius  of  his  father,  as  hp 
made  a  coi-.siderable  proficiency  in  the  science  of  Botany  under 
his  father's  instructions,  and  discovers  the  came  ai'dour  to  rea- 
der that  science  subservient  to  practical  utility,  which  so  re« 
markably  distinguished  tlie  late  Mr  Don.  The  other  three 
younger  sons  arc  at  school,  and  are  yet  too  young  to  afford  any 
ground  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  diaracter  or  g^ 
nius. 

Several  humane  persons,  who  were  well  acqiminted  with  the 
late  ]Mr  ucorgc  Don's  botanical  attainments,  have  already  set 
on  foot  a  subscription  for  the  assistance  of  his  widow  and  family* 
The  committee  of  frieuJs,  also,  who  have  undertaken  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  affairs,  think  it  might  contribute  to  the  imv 
provcment  of  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  other 
arts  to  which  the  science  of  botanv  is  subservient,  were  such  ft 
subscription  raised  as  might  enable  them  to  continue  the  nurse- 
ry and  botanic  gardens  of  the  late  Mr  Don  at  Forfar,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family  and  of  the  public,  and  also  to  complete  the 
botanical  i?Jucation  of  at  loast  one  of  tl)e  sons,  so  as  to  qualify 
him  to  carry  into  cifect  the  improvements  begun  by  his  late  fup 
ther,  and  even  to  extend  them. 

Knowing  your  zeal  to  promote  all  useful  arts  and  sciences,  e- 
specially  those  connected  with  agriculture,  I  request  you  would 
communicate  this  hint  through  tlic  medium  of  your  useful  pub- 
lication. 

And  I  remain.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser\'ant, 

Pat.  Neill-  ' 

Edinhirgh^  May  20thy  1814-. 


P.  »S.  Subscriptions  are  rercivod  by  Wii.tjam   I  Iutchesok 


biiivi)}  and  M.-."-£rs  Const \rit  ik  Co.  E(Hnl;i:if'l),  the  I'r.blLshers 
of  this  Woi-'r:. 
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BRANCH  11. 

RBFiEJfT  OF  Agricultural  Publications. 


General  Vitw  of  the  Agricidtvre  of  tlie  Orkney  Islands^  with  Ob^ 
servations  on  the  Means  of  their  Impraoement :  Dra*mi  up  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  By  John 
SuiHREFF.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  18 1*,  pp.  195. 
Appendix,  pp.  64*. 

•General  Fiew  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Shetland  Islands^  Sfc,  By 
the  Same.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.  1814<.  pp.  1S5. 
Appendix,  pp.  63. 

These,  we  believe,  are  among  the  last  of  the  Scotch  Reports 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  public  will  probably  think 
them  among  the  most  interesting.  They  have  a  claim  to  its  at- 
tention on  several  grounds.  In  th^  frsl  place,  they  describe  a 
remote  part  of  the  British  dominions,  with  which  many  readers 
are  perhaps  as  little  acquainted  as  with  the  Islands  in  the  South 
Sea ;  and  they  exhibit  a  state  of  Society  very  different  in  several 
respects  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  other  provinces  of  Bri- 
tain. ^  In  North  America, '  says  a  celebrated  character  of  the 
present  day,  '  a  traveller  who  sets  out  from  a  great  town  where 
^  the  social  state  has  attained  to  perfection,  traverses  successive* 
^  ly  all  degrees  of  civilization  and  industry,  which  keep  dimi- 

*  nishing  till  he  arrives  in  a  few  days  at  the  rude  and  imseemly 

*  but  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  newly  cut  down.     Such  a 

*  journey  is  a  sort  of  practical  analysis  of  the  origin  of  nations 
^  and  states.  We  set  out  from  the  most  complicated  union,  to 
'  arrive  at  the  most  simple  elements ;  we  travel  in  retrogression 
'  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  find 
f'  in  space,  what  is  due  only  to  the  succession  of  time. '  Tliese 
remarks  are  not  altogether  inapplicable  even  to  Britain.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Isles  at  the  present  time,  bring  Into  view  a  stage  in  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  had 
arrived  some  centuries  ago,  and  which  has  been  long  since  pass- 
ed/ over  by  the  people  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  Island. 
In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  interesting  to  Agriculturists  in 
particular,  to  contemplate,  through  this  medium,  the  condition 
g{  their  ancestors,  which,  in  many  respects,  was  similar  every 
Vebere  to  that  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Orkney.     And,  las^* 
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Zy,  the  judicious  remarks  of  the  Reporter  promise,  we  think, 
to  be  of  use  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  remote  provincei  but 
to  the  practical  fanner  of  the  most  improved  counties. 

The  plan  of  the  Board,  besides  embracing  a  variety  of  topics 
but  distantly  related  to  Agriculture,  does  not  confine  the  Couu- 
ty  Reporters  to  a  dry  narrative  of  facts.  The  titles  of  one  or 
two  chapters,  not  only  justify,  but  call  for  the  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment,  and  the  display  of  their  own  knowledge,  in  cen- 
suring what  to  tlicm  appears  to  be  wronjj,  and  in  suggcstin'i  the 
means  of  correction  and  improvement.  This  discretionary  power 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  very  seldom  abused.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  point  out  any  works  equal  in  number  and  size*  to  the 
County  Reports  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  there  is  so  little  that  ■ 
can  give  offence  to  any  order  cf  society,  or  in  which  the  writers 
have  more  sedulously  respected  the  ftelings  of  individuals,  and 
even  the  prejudices  and  parpalitics  that  attach,  more  or  K'bS 
strongly,  to  every  class  of  the  com m unit}'. 

Ilus  remark  has  been  drawn  from  us  by  the  perusal  of  the 
present  vohmie,  written  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  men  [ind 
things  was  principally  acquired  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land,  of  all  others  the  most  different,  in  almost  every  instance, 
from  the  subject  of  these  Reports ;  and  to  whom  the  rude  and 
depressed  condition  of  the  people  of  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
might  have  appeared  to  be  the  consecjuenre  of  culpable  ncgicHrt 
on  the  part  of  Government,  and  of  something  stUI  w(»rse  in  the 
cond'ict  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  proprietors,  how- 
ever, are  expressly  exculpated  from  every  charge,  that  of  negli- 
gence excepted.  *  The  present  state  of  Sociely, '  says  Mr  Sliir- 
rcff,  *  has  not  been  brought  into  exist lucc  by  any  prt  meditnttij 

•  plan  or  scheme  of  the  landowners  of  Shclland,  *  (where  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  pcoj-le  appears  to  be  stiil  more 
hapless  than  in  Orkney],  •  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advnn- 

•  tagc  of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants;  but  h:]s  arisen  out  of 

•  ihe  circumstances  of  the  count rv.  *  And,  with  re^xard  t(»  the 
inattcnlion  of  Government,  it  is  consc^latory  to  know,  that  the 

Greatest  grievance  under  which  these  lalnnds  hibour — the  fcu- 
uties  payable  in  raw  produce — ha?  at  iast  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  Lcgisl.iture,  and  is  now  in  a  lair  way  of  being  complctelv 
removed.  On  ihi.s,  arid  indeed  on  every  other  topic  c»f  the  same 
description,  ISIr  Siiirrtff's  remailc-s,  though  iii.>  stntiments  are 
freely  and  distinctly  avowed,  are  not  less  temperate,  tlian  thcv 
are  liberal  and  p*jr>]iiciioui:. 

in  attempt in'.r  to  /jivc  our  readers  some  idea  cf  thijj  work,  our 
filiscrvations  n/.:sL  l.-o  u:i(ici'.-'Luod  to  apj)ly  Uy  both  groupcs  of 
Tslttridr,  v.liich  con;poiC  oniy  cne  county,  and  the  reports  of  whici| 
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are  contained  in  one  volume, — ^unless  feither  of  tlicm  be  nien- 
tioncd  in  particular^     The  points  to  which  our  attention  shaU  be 
cliiciljr  directed  are,   1st,  The  natural  circumstances  of  the  coun« 
try ;  2d>  The  present  state  of  its  agriculture  and  rural  economv; 
and,  dd,  The  improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  them.     The  extracts  which  we  propose  to  give, 
shall  be  selected  with  a  view  to  these  gcnecal  heads,  thorgh  we 
may  take  the  liberty  of  dispensing  with  accuracy  of  firrangemcnt. 
'ihe  Orkney  Islands,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
OrcadvSy  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  north-eastern  extremi- 
ty of  the  county  of  Caithness,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  the  Pentland  Frith,  about  twelve  miles  broad.     The  number 
of  the  inhabited  islands  is  twenty-nine,  besides  tliirty-eiglu  small 
islands  or  holms  covered  with  herbage-*,  on  which  cattle  <ir  sheep 
are  sometimes  grazed.     In  general,  they  are  much  indented  by 
the  sea,  v/hich  forms  mahy  safe  and  extensile  harbours.     None 
©f  the  high  grounds  deserve  the  name  of  mountains,  though  a 
fe\v  hills  rise  to  al)out  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The 
whol^  of  the  Islands  are  supposed  to  contain  about  SiS+^OOO  acres, 
of  which  84,000  may  be  productive,  and  the  remaining  300,000 
waste  and  uncultivated.    The  climate  is  humid  and  variable ;  the 
summers  are  of  short  continuance,  and  far  from  being  hot ;  the 
winters  long,  though  not  remarkably  cold  ;  the  springs  are  late, 
and  the  cold  ungenial  weather  sometimes  continues  till  the  month 
of  Juno  is  considerably  advanced.     *  What  ikcidedly  shows  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter,  is  the  circumstance  of  turnips 
never  being  destroyed  by  frost ;  *  they  do  not  rot  even  when  half 
eaten  by  sheep  or  rabbits,  -the  wound  always  heals  over,  an^  the 
part  that  remains  is  as  good  as  other  turnips  that  have  not  been 
injured.     Of  the  soil  of  the  Orkneys  it  is  haid  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  moorish,  including  much  peat  or  moss  ;   loams  of 
various  degrees  of  tenacity,  occupy  the  next  greatest  extent  of 
surface;  and  about  one- third  of  the  arable  land  is  of  a  sandy 
description,  in  many  places  impregnated  with  sea-shells. '  I^imc- 
stone,  though  of  frecjuent  occurrence,  is  seldom  foimd  in  ai:y 
great  qunntiiy  in  one  place,  and  is  often  much  mixed  with  sand- 
stone.    It  is  burnt  in  turf- kilns,  but  must  be  prcvioubly  broken 
into  pieces  about  the  sixe  of  a  hen's  egg      Quicklime  is  seldom 
or  never  used  as  a  manure,  but  always  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing.    Marl  abounds,  but  is  also  much  neglected. — The  jiopnla- 
tion  in   1811   was  ^I^,2fi.S,  being  1207  less  than  it  was  by  the 
census  in  1802;  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile  is  3H.73  over  all  the  Orkneys. 

The  Shetland  Isles,  to  the  number  of  100,  of  which  more 
fluui  dO  arc  inhabited,  are  situated  about  60  miles  north  of  the 
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Orkneys.  Thoir  general  appearance  is  more  mgged  and  moun- 
tainous, nnd  the  coasts  are  more  bold  and  precipitous.  The  a- 
rable  I«'inc)  is  stated  to  be  25,000  acres,  and  the  waste  at  upwards 
of  400,000.  The  climate  and  tlie  soil  are  not  materially  different 
i'rom  those  of  Orkney.  Limestone,  which  is  found  in  abun^ 
ance  in  almost  every  parish,  is  of  an  excellent  quality;  but  the 
value  of  both  lime  and  marl  as  manures,  arc  almost  totally  dit- 
regarded. — The  population  is  about  23,000,  which,  being  con- 
lined  to  the  arable  lands,  gives  no  fewer  than  460  persons  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  agriculture  of  these  islands  may  be  readily  understood  to 
bo  extremely  inij)erfect,  when  we  are  told  that  tlie  manufacture 
of  kelp  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  ling  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
people  of  Shetland,  are  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  indeed  the  most  gainful  employments  of  the  in- 
habitants. Farms  are  in  general  very  small,  and  possessed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  tenants  at  will;  *  there  being  only  a  few  leases 

*  granted,  and  these  chiefly  to  tacksmen  who  sometimes  lease 

*  the  whole  property  of  an  heritor, '  and  let  it  again,  in  small 
patches,  to  tenants  and  cotters  from  year  to  year.  In  Orkney, 
rent  is  commonly  paid  in  malt,  oatmeal,  and  other  produce, 
delivered  at  a  price  generally  below  the  market  value;  and 
in  many  cases  by  labour.  *  The  terms  upon  which  land  is 
'  let  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  connnonly  are,  a  certain  sum  for 

*  the  land,  with  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  go  to 
^  the  iishiug,  and  to  deliver  all  the  fish  caught  at  a  fixed  pricC) 

*  which  is  also  generally  below  market  value ;  and  also  to  deli- 

*  vcr  nil  the  oil,  butter,  skins,  &c.  he  may  have,  at  a  cheap 

*  rate.  '  Tithes  are  drawn,  both  in  Orkney  and  Shetland;  in 
rhe  loi'Mior,  they  arc  in  the  liands  of  proprietors,  except  what  is 
;iil()catcc}  !*or  iiiinisler's  stipends  ;  but  in  the  latter,  it  would  ap- 
y*\iv  ih:»t  tlii'y  i)t'l(?ng  altogether  to  the  clergy.  Though  there 
cire  F.o  pocv-riUi^ii  in  nny  of  the  inlands,  the  really  necessitous  are 
not  .MC;^lo(  ^^(i  5  :\\n\  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  a  very  singular  me- 
tiiod  ha-  !>.  v-n  adoplcd  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  of  which 
ce  h.'ivc-  d;o  Wiowiiiii:  account. 

'  'iij)i;;rh  such  ;i  thin^;  iis  an  assessment  be  unknown  in  Shctlandt 
•^  'AliilNtC'^icctltons  at  the  church  rioors  are  very  trifling,  yet  the  poor 
*'  f.Ti:  Liy  n«)  intMiis  iiC^iecicd.  inJ.ict,  excepting  in  the  town  of  Let- 
*■  xvir.r;,  .:ccH)rdi»!i;  to  lilt:  cr.iton:  a:id  uiii^rr  of  the  country,  they  are 
\,.:  a  i;i:i..per bilii-Kxl  upon  iht;  ccoui.iers  (-f  land,  in  proportion  to  the 
'  nri'w.iy.T  v/i  o'cLs  v.\.ich  Li«;y  pTsc.-*^,   l)y  v.hnni  ihey  are  treated 

*  villi  atttr.tiJ  n  a-id  Vii'.J.nt->s,  hi;|•^•^y  cr^'ditiible  tf>  iht;  character  of 

*  \\  Kr  ShetlaiuitTs.      1  u^i  !lev-.ro:;d  Hr  .hick,  in  his  .Statistical  Account 

*  of  tiie  parish  <  NvrJiRidvon,  rlvji;  tlie  followiiig  account  of  the 
•^cvitem  :cr  jupp:  rtirij  tl";e  poo:  t*  Shetland.     According  to  him^ 
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there  are  cominonly  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  poor  on  the  parochial 
roll  of  that  parish,  each  of  whom  is  stationed  on  a  certain  number 
of  families,  who  maintain  them  as  many  days  and  nights  as  they 
haye  merks  of  land  ;  and  in  this  way  they  will  make  three  or  four 
rotations  yearly.  The  weekly  collections  in  tliat  parish  may  amount 
yearly  to  5L  Sterling ;  and  the  collections  on  sacramental  occasions 
to  10/.  Sterling.  From  these  collections,  the  poor  receive  from  5s- 
to  10s.  for  clothes,  and  from  8s.  to  12s.  for  expense  of  burial.  These 
poor  are  persons  who  have  arrived  at  extreme  old  age.  Besides  thd 
above,  there  are  commonly  on  the  list  one  or  two  infants,  who,  hav- 
ing lost  their  parents,  are  recommended  by  the  kirk-session  to  some 
discreet  family,  who  receive  from  20s.  to  30s.  yearly,  until  they  ar- 
rive at  ten  years  of  age.  After  which  time,  tfiey  are  treated  and 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  family.  When  any  extraordinary  mis- 
fortune happens  a  family  or  person,  the  ordinary  method  for  supply 
is,  to  represent  their  state  from  the  pulpit,  with  suitable  exhortations, 
and  appoint  a  day  for  a  collection  to  be  made  for  their  account ; 
and  it  is  common  to  receive  from  2/.  to  5/.  Sterling  on  such  occa- 
sions. This  is  an  excellent  method  for  relieving  those  who  fall  un- 
der any  extraordinary  misfortune,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  many 
other  parts  of  Scotland. '  p.  75,  76. 
In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  in  the  Western  Islands  and 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  implements  of  agriculture  arc  ex- 
tremely rude  and  ijiefficient.  Three  or  four  oxen  or  horses  are 
yoked  abreast  in  a  plough,  with  one  h<andle,  and  without  either 
ground- wrest  or  earth- board; — in  Shetland,  the  ground  is  ge- 
nerally delved  by  the  spade.  The  harrows  are  usually  furnish- 
ed with  wooden  teeth ;  rollers  are  almost  unknown  ;  and  even 
wheel-carriages,  of  an  imperfect  construction,  have  been. but 
lately  introduced  into  Orkney,  and  arc  still  very  rare  in  Shet- 
land. 

The  tracts  of  pasture  land,  generally  situated  in  the  centre 
of  each  island,  are  separated  from  the  arable  or  coast-side  land 
by  a  turf-fence,  which  requires  to  be  annually  repaired.  Yet 
stones  are  almost  every  whore  to  be  found,  lying  near  the  sur- 
Ihce,  and  easily  wrought.  The  land  above  this  fence  is  occupied 
in  C(»unon,  and  the  arable  land  frequently  in  run-rii^ ;  and  froim 
the  end  of  harvest  till  spring,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  a  course' 
of  common  pasturage.  Durinjjr  winter,  the  swine  are  active^f 
employed  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  ensuing  crop  ;  and  ma- 
ny a  time  has  Dean  Swift's  sugger^tion  been  acted  upon  by  the 
Orcadian  farmers,  though  i^-ithout  the  trouble  of  planting  ches- 
jiuts ; — land  has  been  often  sown  vithout  any  other  preparation 
than  that  given  by  the  snouts  of  the  pigs. 

The  chapter  on   Arable  Land,  in  so   far  as  it  exhibits  tlie 
practices  of  the  Islands,  cannot  afford  much  information  to  the 
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farmers  of  other  districts.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Reporter ;  ond  his  remarks  on  this  head  shouU 
be  of  much  benefit  to  several  other  counties,  as  well  as  to  Ork- 
ney. Their  operations,  like  their  implements,  are  generally  ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ;  and  their  labour  is  unproiitably  employed 
in  cultivating  oat$  and  bear  alternately — a  course  of  management 
which  has  been  invariably  followed  on  the  same  land  for  centu- 
ries. A  few  acres  are  now  under  potatoes  and  turnips,  for  the 
last  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  seem  excellently  adapted. 
Wheat,  rye  and  beans,  are  not  Orcadian  crops ;  and  the  cul- 
ture of  flax,  which  was  once  carried  to  some  exteat,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned.  A  good  deal  of  information  is 
i'urnishcd  by  the  Reporter  about  the  crops  and  rotations  suited 
to  the  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  islands.  His 
remarks  on  turnips,  potatoes  and  clovers,  are  just  and  import- 
ant ;  but  we  entertain  doubts  of  the  advantages  of  employing 
oxen  in  preference  to  horses,  for  farm-labour,  even  in  Orkney ; 
and  we  are  decidedly  against  their  general  employment  every- 
where, which  Mr  ShirrrfF  seems  to  recommend. 

*  The  comparison  of  oxen  with  horses  in  the  yoke,  has  been  fre* 

*  queritly  discussed,  apd  the  result  of  comparative  tiial  sometimes 

*  stated  ;  but,  in  every  slatonient  ti>at  has  come  under  the  Reporter's 

*  observation,  there  seems  to  be  a  partiality  for  horses,  or  at  least  a 

*  want  of  attention  to  the  value  of  the  food  they  consume,  when 

*  working,  conjpared  with  that  consumed  by  oxen.     An  ox  is  gene- 

*  rally  expected  to  do  his  work  on  straw  and  a  few  turnip,  while  a 

*  horse  gets  hay  and  corn  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  a  feed  of  yel- 

*  low  turnip,  or  roota  baga,  besides.     But  if  the  ox  be  expected  to 

*  do  the  same  sort  of  work  as  the  horse,  why  should  he  not  be  al- 

*  h)\red  as  nouri>liing  food,  and  as  much  of  it  as  the  horse?  In 
'  fact,  if  he  docs  even  somewhat  less  work,  he  can  be  afforded  the 

*  same  or  as  good  food  as  tlic  hor>e ;  and  if  he  do  the  same  work  as 

*  a  horse,  he  is  entitled  to  more  or  belter  food.     For  two  oxen  of 

*  tliri'o  anil  a  half,  or  four  years  old,  if  well  kept  from  calves,  are 

*  capable  of  drawing  a  plough,  and  will  improve  considerably  as 
^  workers,  and,  as  feeding  oxen,  greatly — probably  to  the  extent  of 

*  50  per  cent,  at  eight  years  old.     Horses,   on  the  contrary,  are 

*  never  fit  for  constant  work  till  five  }ears  old.     1'he  cost  or  value 

*  ol  a  [).ir  of  horses  of  that  age,  is  at  least  double,  or  probably 
'  nea.!\  ireiJe  of  that  of  a  pair  of  oxen  of  three  and  a  half  or  four 

*  y^ars  old  :  but,  at  the  expiry  of  four  years,  or  four  and  a  half, 
%»rhe  o\en  utir.g  lairly  i'attened  on  herbage  or  turnip,  are,  at  eight 
'  ry(wj,.^  cf  j^^^i^  uoiili  more*  than  the  horses  at  the  same  age.     Oxen 

*  ^ire  not  ioii.ihl.-  to  .■iceidenls  a>  horses  are,  nor  so  apt  to  get  lame, 
t'lor  hO  sultjict  to  ('.i^{.•J^:Ls :  aiid  wl  in  an  ox  gets  lai:^e,  he  answers 

*  ^s  wdi  lib  a  \\\\\..  Ov-r,  iirliMps,  as  a  ^ou^d  one;  and  if  lost  from 
^  •disease,  or  accident,  lie  can  be  replaced  at  little  more  than  half 
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the  cost  a  horse  can.     The  longer  a  farmer  keeps  his  horses,  the 
less  value  tliey  are  of,  and,  sell  them  when  he  will,  he  sells  them 
at  a  loss.     Admitting  a  farmer  purchases  his  stock  of  horses  at  five 
years  of  age,  and  sells  them  at  eight,  he  will  lose  5/.  .yearly  on 
each  horse,  or  15/.  in  three  years;   and,   supposing  he  has  ten 
horse:*,  this  is  150/.  in  three  years,  or  1050/.  exclusive  of  interest, 
lo>:t  by  working  horses  instead  of  oxen,  during  the  currency  of  a 
lease  of  twenty -one  years  duration,  admitting  the  oxen,  with  the 
same  value  of  food,  do  the  same,  or  as  much  work  as  the  horses 
do.  .  The  patience,  perseverance,  and  extraordinary  steadiness  of 
the  ox  as  an  animal  of  draught  are  well  known,  and  the  only  dc* 
feet  he  is  alleged  to  have  in  tlie  yoke,  is  want  of  activity  and 
quickness  of  pace.     That  the  activity  of  draught  oxen  does  not 
approach  very  near  to  that  of  draught  horses,  should  create  no 
surjirise,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  for  centuries  past,  much  at- 
tention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  active  horses  for  the  saddle  and 
carriage,   and  that,   during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
breeding  strong,  active,  draught  horses,  has  constituted  i,  business 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland ;  while  no  attempts  have  been  made  to 
breed  oxen  with  constitutions  and  forms  fitted  to  give  them  powers 
and  activity  in  the  yoke.     That  oxen  can  ever  be  bred  to  qo  as 
fast  in  a  carriage  on  the  road  as  horses,  or  as  long  without  rest, 
their  nature  will  uot  perhaps  admit,  but  that  the  constitution  and 
form  of  the  ox  is  susceptible  of  as  much  amelioration,  in  propor« 
tion  to  his  nature,  as  those  of  the  horse,  will  not  be  denied  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  habits,  dispositions,  'and  capabilities 
of  both  animals,     lloasoning  from  the  analogy  of  sheep,  rearing 
oxen  for  purposes  of  activity  may  seem  to  interfere  with,  or  a£fect 
the  disposition  of  the  breed  to  fatten  readily ;  but  it  may  be  ob« 
served,  that  the  most  active  breed  of  cattle  we  are  acquainted 
with,  the  West  Highland,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  very  best  feeding  .stock  i.i  the  kingdom. 
*  The  feet  of  oxen  must  be  allowed  not  so  fit  for  travel  on  very 
hard  roads  as  those  of  horses,  and  being  ruminating  animals,  they 
are  not  so  well  qualified  for  long  journeys,  or  remaining  very  lung 
in  the  yoke  without  re>t,  to  allow  them  to  ruminate;  yet  these  de- 
fects are  not  so  material  in  Orkney,  where  roads  are  comparatively 
soil,  and  where  no  very  distant  journeys  can  be  taken ;  nor  need 
the  animals  remain  very  long  in  the  yoke,  except  in  time  of  har- 
vest.    An  ox  can  plough  from  half  past  four  a.  &r.  to  half  past 
eight  A.  M.  in  summer,  and  feed  and  rest  five  hours  till  two  p.  m. 
allowing  half  an  hour  in  coming  from  and  returning  to  the  field  ; 
going  again  in  the  yoke  four  hours  in  the  afternoon,  from  two  to 
8ix«     On  particular  occasions  he  might  make  greater  exertions. 
Oxen  that  work  in  this  way,  to  go  at  a  brisk  pace,  should  have  t\\9 
best  pasture  during  the  night,  and  as  much  cut  grass  or  clover  as 
dngr  chuse  tq  eat  between  journeys,  and  a  feed  of  oats  ground 
dowA  with  the  busks  besides.    This  Ust  article  weuld  not  probabi/ 
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*  require  to  be  much  ruminated,   and  could  not  be  a  much  more  ex- 

*  pensive  one  tlian  corn.     Even  Ofitmcal  miglit  be  given  instead  of 

*  corn  on  particular  occasions,  which  might  enable  oxen  to  undergo 

*  as  long  journc^ys  as  liorscs. 

'  That  aciivity  and  vigorous  constitution  in  cattle,  are  not  in- 

*  compatible  with  a  ready  disposition  to  fatten,  is  evident  in  thd 

*  West  Ilij^jlil.'aid  variety,  and  the  only  circumstance  that  seems  to 

*  prevor.t  this  breed  fVom  being  considered  the  best  for  the  yokey  ad 

*  well  as  feeding,  is  the  want  of  a  little  weight,  where  two  oxen  are 

*  to  draw  a  plougli.     A  cross  between  the  finest  Aberdeen  or  An- 

*  gus-sliiro  cows,  and  a  bull  of  the  true  West  Plighland  breed,  would 

*  probably  produce  oxen  disposed  to  fatten  readily,  and  at  the  same 

*  time  possessed  of  weight,  strength,  and  activity,  sufficient  for  e- 

*  very  purpose  of  farm  draught  that  presently  exists,  or  can  be  ex- 

*  pccted  to  occur  in  Orkney.     And  to  support  a  breed  of  this  dc- 

*  script  ion,  the  soil  of  the  islands  in  general  is,  under  fiiir  treatment, 

*  in  (^very  respect  adccjunte.     It  is  believed  that  oxen  were  dismissed 

*  as  animals  of  draught  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  when  the  lime  bus- 

*  bandry  was  introduced  into  Berwickshire,  not  being  so  fit  for  cart- 

*  ing  on  Iiard  roads,  will)  inferior  food,  as  horses  with  better.     Un- 

*  til,  however,  similar  ircntynrnf,  in  every  respect,  be  given  to  oxeii 

*  as  to  horses  in  th.e  articles  of  food  and  accommodation,  and  as  much 

*  attention  £:.;:11  have  been  paid  to  breeding  them  with  shapes  and 

*  powers  fitting  them  ibr  the  purposes  of  labour,  there  seems  no- 

*  thing  bi^t  nitre  boorish  opinion,  unsupported  by  any  thing  deserv- 

*  ing  the  name  of  iiiir  experiment,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
'  or.e  anini  il  over  tlie  otlicr  for  drawing  a  plough,  or  even  a  cartf  iii 

*  soft  roiids. *  p.  (il-Gl'. 

"ri-is  s'Lr.it<:t  lias  been  .sf)  often  and  so  ably  discussed,  and  seem^ 
so  coniplct'-ly  settled,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  tlie  general 
practice  of  farmers,  v.ho  pay  Tiill  rents,  and  must  live  by  their 
buvincss,  that  it  sronii.  uiinoressary  to  olli'r  any  remarks  on  this 
TnuciiiouM  sialenieiu.  Many  farnjcrs  in  Scotland  have  worked 
bf)t!i  Iiorsc*^  and  07vcn  ;  the  latter  have  been  gradually  hild  aside 
a  5  iiijprovcd  husbandry  extended;  and  it  would  require,  we  ima* 
^nne,  very  strong  arrruinents  indeed  to  convince  them  of  their  error. 
In  ^-jyinjT  tliis,  wo  ccrtninly  do  not  confine  the  question  to  the  pe^ 
calinr  circumstancoj  of  Orkney,  where  it  is  not  improbable  that 
oxi  n  may  i\\  present  bo  employed  with  some  advantage.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  feeding  working  oxen,  this  seems  to  have 
been  sui^Jtii  nt!v  liberal  in  some  cases.  In  the  Northumberland 
Report  (p.  IGU),  we  arc  told,  that  *  Mr  Jobson  of  Newtown's 

*  5  years  old  working  oxen,  with  a  full  allowance  of  haj,   had, 

*  each,  6  quarts  of  oats  per  day.  ' — *  In   15  days,  4  oxen  eat 

*  161-  stones  7  lib.  of  hay;  which  is  after  the  rate,  for  each  ox, 

*  of  hay  1S.'V  stones  per  week  ; — of  oats  (they  had)  lOJ  gallons 
^  ditto.  '    I'roin  the  same  work  wc  learni  that  '  an  unworked 
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<  ox,  S|  years  old,"  was  put  to  good  old  meadow  hay,  the  29th' 

•  November,  and  ate  49  stones  in  21  days ;  or,  per  week,   16' 

•  stones  5  lib.     An  idle  horse  (15^  hands  high)  ate,  of  the  same 

•  hay,  20  stones  in  10  days,  or,  per  week,  14  stones ; — ^had  no 

•  com. '    Yet,  with  this  mode  of  feeding  in  their  view,  the  Re- 
porters (Messrs  BaiW  and  CuUey)  say,  *  that  for  the  first  year, 

•  8  oxen  are  requirecl  to  do  the  work  of  2  horses, '  and  6  oxen 
•afterwards.     Mr  Culley,  it  is  well  known,  had  a  good  deal  of. 

experience  in  the  working  of  oxen ;  more,  probably,  than  any 
«tlier  farmer  in  Britain. 

The  Chapter  on  Improvements  is  divided  into  Sections  on 
Dnuning,  Parirg  and  ^Burning,  Manuring,  and  Irrigation*. 
We  would  warmly  recommend  uiis  part  of  the  work  to  tne  no- 
tice of  farmers  in  every  situation.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  management  of  farm-yard  dung,  and 
the  state  in  which  it  ought  to  be  when  applied  to  the  soil.  Mr 
Shirreff  does  not  approve  of  carting  it  out  in  winter,  and  laying 
it  up  in  dunghills  on  the  field ;  and  has  no  great  predilection 
for  what  is  called  s/wi  t  muck.  Yet  his  observations  are  always 
ingenious ;  and,  unless  this  he  considered  an  exception,  always 
just  too.  The  following  extract  is  given  from  the  Section  on 
Manure. 

•  In  justice  to  the  Orcadians,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  practice 

•  of  forming  composts,  seems  to  have  been  known  and  followed  by 

•  them,  for  many  years,  probably  centuries ;  and  these  composts  are 

•  formed  in  the  very  way  those  are,  for  which  Lord  Meadowbank  has 

•  obtained  so  much  credit  ;  only  the  Orcadians  apply  no  calcareous 

•  matter ;  and  it  may  certainly  be  doubted  at  least ^  how  far  the  appli- 

•  cation  of  quick  lime  in  contact  xvith  dung,  is  adviseable.     The  quick 

•  lime  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  omitted  entirely  in  the  compost.    The 

•  only  mistake  the  Orcadians  commit,  i&-in  generally  applying  the 

•  surface  turf  of  grass  grounds,  instead  of  gramineous  peat  from  the 

•  mosses ;  thus  ruining  their  pastures,  for  the  improvement  of  their 

•  arable  lands,  while  they  might,  in  most  situations,  improve  the  one 

•  without  injunng  the  other.    If  the  peat  be  impregnated  with  ferru- 

•  ginous  matter,  it  may  be  incorporated  widi  the  quick  lime  several 

•  months  before  the  dung  is  applied  in  compost  with  them.     Quick 

•  lime  should  never  be  mixed  witli  putrescent  manure. '     p.  116. 

We  have  seen  Lord  Meadowbank 's  compost  of  moss  and 
farm-yard  dung  prepared  M  years  ago,  by  those  who  never 
heard  of  his  Lordship's  supposed  discovery. 

Mr  Shirreff's  sentiments  on  composts  ought  to  be  generally 
known. 

*  As  to  Composts  ^  Earth,  Lime,  and  Dung, — Mixing  farm -yard 

•  dang,  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  with  earth,  in  which  di^ere  is  much 

•  JBert  vegetable  matter,  as  the  banks  of  old  ditches,  or  what  is  coK 
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lected  frnm  the  sides  of  lanes,  &c.  will  bring  this  inert,  dead  mattCTf 
consisting  of  the  roots  of  decayed  grasses,  and  other  plants,  iiuo  a 
state  ofpntridity,  and  solubility,  and  prepare  it  for  nourishing  the 
crops  or  plants  it  may  be  applied  to,  in  the  very  manner  it  acts  on 
pear.  Dung,  however,  mixed  with  earth,  taken  from  rich  arable 
fields,  which  have  been  long  cultivated  and  manured,  can  have  no 
effect  as  manure  to  other  land  that  tlie  same  earth  and  dung  would 
not  pr(Vduce  applied  separately  ;  because  there  is  generally  ao inert, 
matter  in  this  description  of  earth  to  be  rendered  soluble. 
'  Mixing  dung,  earth,  and  quicklime  together,  can  never  be  ad- 
viseable  ;  because  quicklime  will  render  some  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  dung  insoluble.  It  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  soil 
or  eartli,  whether  even  quicklime  only  should  be  mixed  with  it  to 
form  compost.  If  there  be  much  inert  vegetable  matter  in  the 
earth,  the  quicklime,  will  prepare  it  for  becoming  food  fbr«the 
plants  it  may  be  applied  to  ;  but  if  rich  earth  be  taken  from  an^ble 
Htldsy  the  bottoms  cf  dung  pits,  or,  in  fact,  if  any  soil  full  of  sola« 
ble  matter  be  used,  the  quicklime  will  decompose  parts  of  this  so- 
luble matter,  combine  witli  other  parts,  and  render  the  whole  masi 
less  nourishing,  as  manure  to  plants  or  crops,  than  before  the  qnicb* 
lime  was  applied  to  it.  Making  composts,  then,  of  rich  soil  of  this 
description,  with  dung  or  lime,  mixed  or  separate,  is  evidently*  to 
say  no  worse  of  it,  a  waste  of  time  and  labour.  The  mixture  of 
earth  cf  this  description  with  dung,  produces  no  alteration  in  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth,  where  there  is  no  inert  vegetable  sub* 
stances  to  be  acted  on  ;  and  the  mixture  of  earth  full  of  soluble 
matter  with  dung  and  quicklime,  in  a  mass  together,  has  the  worst 
efTects, — the  quicklime  decomposing,  and  uniting  with  the  soluble 
matter  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  dung;  thus  rendering  both, 
in  every  case,  less  efficient,  as  manures,  than  if  applied  separately 
from  the  quicklime,  and  even  the  quicklime  itself,  inferior  as  ma- 
nure for  certain  soils,  than  if  it  had  never  been  mixed  with  the  dung 
and  earth  at  all. '  p.  121,  122. 
It  must  be  sufTicicntly  evident,  from  what  has  bden  said  of 
tlic  cl:nmte  of  these  islands,  and  their  small  proportion  of  ari^ 
bic  land,  that  the  principal  dependence  of  farmers  ought  to  be 
on  live  stcick,  and  not  upon  corn.  The  chapter  on  Live^stock^ 
accord infjrly,  is  very  full  j  and  by  those  for  whose  use  it  is  parti« 
cularly  designed,  should,  we  think,  be  deemed  very  satisfactory. 
The  [present  stock  of  the  islands  is  not  only  small  in  size  and 
value,  and  miserably  mismanaged  in  generHl,  but  a  much  less 

{)rofitiiblo  stock,  under  any  management,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
ievo,  than  that  which  the  soil  and  climate  would  keep  in  a 
thriving  stale.  But  it  is  in  this  dcj>artnient  of  husbandry  that 
the  bad  tllVcts  of  common  pasturage,  which  are  conspicuous 
cnougli  wherever  tlie  practice  prevails,  press  with  unusual  scvc* 
rity  'on  the  people  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.    This  mode  cf  oo* 
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cupation  presents  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  improvement 
of  their  Itve- stock ; — of  their  sheep  in  particular,  which  proba- 
bly exceed  100,000.  The  natural  herbage  of  these  islands,  i: 
would  appear,  might  be  more  advantageously  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  sheep  than  of  any  other  species  of  live-stock  j 
and  the  arable  land  seems  to  be  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  turnips,  for  their  support  in  winter.  Wool,  wnich 
should  be  their  staple  agricultural  product,  can  easily  be  trans- 
ported to  any  part  of  Britain ;  when  their  cattle  perhaps  cannot 
find  purchasers,  and  must  at  all  times  be  diminished  in  value 
by  travelling,  and  at  a  great  expense,  to  a  very  distant  market. 

This  is  therefore  one  of  the  very  few  districts  of  Britain  where 
the  carcases  of  sheep  may,  with  a  prudent  regard  to  private  in- 
terest, be  considered  by  their  owners  as  an  object  of  inferior 
importance  to  the  fleece.  Should  it  be  found  that  the  Merinos, 
or  their  ci*osses,  will  thrive  here,  any  defect  in  their  shapes,  or 
in  their  aptitude  for  fattening,  can  be  no  very  serious  objection. 
It  is  not  necessar}',  in  this  case,  to  supplant,  or  even  to  run  the 
risk  of  deteriorating,  a  stock  already  profitable,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Merinos.  The  present  native  sheep  stocks  are 
valued  by  Mr  ShirrefF  at  no  more  than  4s.  6d.  per  bead ;  and 
their  annual  returns  are  quite  inconsiderable.  Now  that  pro- 
prietors may  relieve  themselves  from  the  burden  of  the  feu-du- 
lies,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  soon  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Scotch  laws  for  the  division  of  their  commons  ;  and 
they  would  find  a  powerful  motive  for  this,  if  they  were  once 
convinced  of  the  advantages  they  would  derive  from  the  mea- 
sure, in  the  improvement  of  their  sheep  alone.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  tlie  followiiig  extract,  that  their  prospects,  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  Merinos  and  their  crosses,  arc  exceedingly  en- 
couraging. This  breed  is  now  no  stranger  in  Orkney ;  and  it 
8ecms  to  have  done  so  well,  after  a  trial  for  five  or  six  years, 
that  tlie  proprietors  of  Orkney  at  least  can  sc;ir€eiy  be  excul- 
pated from  tlie  charge  of  disregarding  both  their  own  interest 
und  that  of  tlie  public,  should  they  fail  to  take  measures  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  the  spirited  example  that 
has  been  set  tliem  by  Mr  Laing. 

'Instead  of  being  herded  (says  Mr  ShnrefiF)  as  the  sheep  of  other 
'  countries  are,  the  sheep  of  each  estate,  township,  property,  or  island 

*  sometimes}  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  a  common  mass ;  and,  instead 
^  of  being  carefully  driven  into  pens  when  wanted,  they  are  generally 
'  bunted  down,  singly,  by  dogs.  By  this  treatment,  they  become  so 
'shy,  that  they  sometimes  have  the  wool  of  two  or  three  years  on  diem 

*  at  a  time.     Many  of  them  die  of  old  age,  many  are  drowned,  be- 

*  ing  carried  off  by  the  tides  in  winter,  when  feeding  on  the  sea* 
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weed  in  stormy  woather.  Many  of  the  younp  lambs  are  carried  off 
by  eagles  and  ravens,  and  even,  when  very  younp,  killed  by  hood- 
ed crows,  and  the  hl^ck-backed  gull.  Every  owner  of  sheep  on 
Uie  commons  has  a  different  mark,  which  must  be  registered  in  the 
baron  bailie's  book  of  the  parish  in  which  the  sheep  owner  residcf. 
The  following;  is  an  extract  of  a  registered  sheep  mark  in  the  parish 
of  Orphir :  "  I  John  Gillies,  baron  bailie  of  the  parish  of  Orphic 
"  hereiyy  grant  warrant  to  Edward  Wishart,  in  mill  of  Claistran,  to 
*"  assume  and  use  the  sheep  mark  following,  as  the  same  is  rccord- 
"  ed  in  tht  register  of  sheep  m/rks  on  the  4th  daj'  of  July  I7T0 
**  years,  in  the  name  of  John  Flett  in  Skelbister,  viz.  *  The  crop  of 
'*  the  right  lug  and  a  bit  behind,  a  rip  in  the  left  lug  and  a  bit  be* 
**  fore,  and  the  tail  off. '  Extracted  from  the  register  of  sheep  marks 
"  this  I3th  day  of  May,  1791-  years,  by  (Signed)  John  Gillies, '^ 
*  In  the  'Opinion  of  the  Reporter,  there  is  only  one  breed  of  native 
sheep  in  Oikney,  ovh  cauda  brcvi,  the  short  tailed  sheep  of  Iceland, 
Shetland,  the  Hebrides,  the  interior  Highlands  of  Scotland^  and  of 
the  north  of  Eurrpe  in  general ;  though,  owing  to  the  political  cir- 
cumstjinccs  o{  the  country,  it  is  morally,  if  not  physically  mpos* 
sible  to  preserve  breeds  of  any  domestic  animal  distinct  on  any  of 
the  larger  islands,  and  of  sheep  even  on  the  smallest,,  where  there 
are  more  than  one  family  of  inhabitants.  Every  family  may  have, 
and  almost  all,  however  mean  or  poor,  have,  a  few  sheep ;  and  the 
country  being  open,  and  all  domestic  animals  ranging  over  it  at 
large,  on  the  commons  in  summer,  and  over  the  while  island  in 
part  of  autumn,  and  all  winter  and  spring,  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course takes  place,  by  which  the  best  breed  that  could  be  introdu- 
ced would  soon  be  contaminated  and  debased  ;  and  under  present 
circumstances,  it  is  only  where  a  particular  situation,  such  as  a  se- 
parate holm  or  grazing  island,  or  a  peninsul.i,  affords  the  means 
of  separation  from  the  native  sheep,  in  the  tupping  season,  that  any 
new  breed  that  might  be  introduced  could  be  preserved  pure,  or  the 
native  breed  be  altered  or  improved,  either  by  selection  or  crossing. 
Accommodations,  of  the  description  mentioned,  being  in  possession 
of  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  the  county,  this  gcntlemar, 
in  1808,  introduced  the  Merino  breed  on  his  property  in  tlie  island 
of  Eday.  by  purchasing  the  late  Chief  Baron  Mont^omerie's  flock 
in  Tweedalc,  and  a  cou^^le  of  rams  of  the  Swedish  Merinos,  which 
I-ord  Selkirk  was  sending  to  his  American  property,  and  which 

-  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  the  Mot  ay  Frith,  and  purchased  b) 
Mr  Young,  of  Inverness.     Mr  Laing  has  also  had  rams  from  Lord 

'  Somerville's,  and  from  his  M  Jjesty^s  Paular  flock.     His  flocks  a- 

*  mounted,  on  29th  October  1813,  to  upwards  of  1200  sheep— 260 

•  of  which  were  pure  Merinos,  about  6tiO  Merino-Chcvrots,  about  27 
'  South  Downs,  and  their  crosses  with  the  Merinos,  the  rest  of  the 

Jock  being  chiefly  Merino-Orkneys,  of  the  1st  and  2d  cross,     Tht 

•  Merinos  have  su'''"**ded  much  to  ISIr  Laing's  satisfaction ;  and, 

*  V   A  ^-i>r  -^qvo  ii,    . -«i  Vta.'o  nr»  o*"^"*^"  ^l"*****!"*  *l\iiTi  purc  IMer^QoS)  and- 
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a  few  of  the  Orkney  cross  for  an  island  he  thinks  not  fit  for  the 
pure  breed  Mr  Laing  was  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  Me- 
rino rams  to  have  access  to  the  ewes  so  early  as  September,  as  by 
keeping  diem  longer  separate  their  heats  went  off  the  ewes,  and  se- 
veral missed  lamb.  Yet  although  the  ewes  thus  drop  their  lambs  in 
Febroaryy  and  some  few  in  March,  and  though  no  other  shelter  than 
fold  yards,  and  common  inclosures  of  stone  or  turf  walls  be  affisrd-* 
ed  them ;  after  the  first  fortnight,  the  Merino  lambs,  on  getting 
their  fleeces,  seem  equally  hardy  as  the  Cheviots.  Mr  Laing,  how- 
ever, thinks  them  unfit  for  hill  farms,  from  the  tenderness  of  the 
lambs  for  the  first  fortnight  after  they  are  dropped,  and  from  the 
want  of  sown  grasses  and  turnip  for  die  ewes.  On  this,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  lambs  of  no  breed  of  sheep  presendy  existing  in 
the  British  islands,  could,  in  common  seasons,  be  depended  on  sur- 
viving the  rigour  of  our  climate,  if  lambed  in  February  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,  without  the  aids,  or  greater  than  those,  Mr  Laing 
mentions.  At  the  sametime,  if,  by  degrees,  the  ewescould  be  brought 
to  take  the  tup  about  the  end  of  November,  and  so  lamb  down  a- 
bout  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  May,  very  litde  turnip  or  sown 
grasses  might  be  necessary,  or  even  the  assistance  and  protec- 
tion of  enclosures  of  any  sort.  It  is  well  known  that  ewes  can 
be  induced  to  take  the  tup  early  in  the  season,  by  bringing  them 
from  worse  to  better  pasture.  So  that,  by  saving  a  piece  of  good 
pasture  to  the  ewes,  their  heats  may  probably  be  brought  on  again, 
though  these  may  have  previously  gone  off.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment, however,  is  practised  to  induce  ewes  to  take  the  ram  sooner 
than  usual ;  and  as  the  disposiuon  is  brought  on  by  change  of  pas- 
ture, why  not  in  November  as  well  as  earlier  in  the  season  ?  The 
wool  of  Mr  Laing's  flock  of  Merinos  has  not  degenerated  in  Ork- 
ney, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  improved  in  quality.  The  average 
weight  of  the  whole  Menno  fleeces  of  last  year's  clip  was  4^  lib. ; 
of  the  Merino  Cheviot,  3  lib.  7  oz. ;  of  the  Merino-Orkney,  S  lib. 
6oz.;  which  last  is  certainly  a  high  improvement  upon  the  original 
weight  of  the  Orkney  fleece,  2  lib.,  independent  of  the  superior  va- 
lue per  lib.  Several  of  the  Merinos  were  toothless  ewes,  retained 
for  breeding,  that  had  not  2  lib.  of  wool  each.  So  that,  was  the 
flock  once  complete  Merino,  and  consisting  of  healthy,  young,  and 
breeding  sheep,  it  would  not  surely  be  over-valuing  their  fleeces  to 
calculate  their  average  weight  at  5  lib.  each  fleece  ;  which,  at  only 
4s.  a  lib.,  a  very  moderate  price  for  Merino  wool,  makes  the  fleece 
alone  pay  pretty  well  for  the  keep  of  a  sheep  of  that  weight  of  car- 
case, exclusive  of  the  carcases,  300  of  which  may  be  turned  off 
yearly  for  fattening,  or  other  purposes.  The  wool  of  clip  1811  of 
the  lambs  of  some  Orkney  ewes,  by  a  Merino  ram,  was  considered 
by  a  wool  stapler  from  Yorkshire  better  worth  2s.  8d.  a  lib.  than 
the  wool  of  the  Orkney  dams  of  these  lambs  was  worth  8d. ;  and 
the  quantity  being  about  double,  made  a  difference  of  9s.  4d.  be- 
tween the  fleece  of  an  Orkney  ewe  and  that  of  her  lamb  by  a  Me- 
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*  rino  tup,  at  shearing  time  ;  a  sum  greater  perhaps  than  the  value 
'  of  the  ewe>  fleece,  and  carcase  altogether.    So  thaty  in  situations 

*  where  it  might  be  supposed  a  flock  of  pure  Merinos  could  not  be 

*  maintained,  it  might  be  adviseable  to  be  contented  with  the  Yarietj 

*  or  breed  which  the  first  cross,  between  a  Merino  ram  and  an  Ork- 
^  ney  ewe,  will  constitute,  if  kept  distinct  and  separate,  and  a  proper 
^  selection  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it  be  made,  to  improre 

*  and  support  this  new  breed,  botli  in  wool  and  carcase. 

^  Mr  Laing  finds  the  Orkney  breed  assimilate  faster  with  the  Me- 
'  rinos  in  fleece  than  the  Cheviot  do  ;  but  die  cross  widi  the  Orkney 
^  is  inferior  in  carcase  to  that  with  the  Cheviot. '  p.  132-IS6. 

The  only  manufactures  carried  on  in  these  islands,  ezoepi 
kcl|>making,  are  straw-plaiting,  and  knitting  stockings  $— the 
latter  in  the  Shetland  Isles.  Before  the  latp  war,  a  considerabte 
quantity  of  linen  y&rn  was  spun  in  Orkney;  but  the  kelp-mann- 
iacture  is  by  far  the  most  important  business  there,  as  the  fish« 
cries  are  to  the  j)cop!e  of  Shetland.  Mr  Sliirreff'  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  operations  attending  kelp*making 
might  be  executed  by  females ;  and  he  strongly  recommencb 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
should  be  carried  on  by  diilercnt  people.  The  fisheries  of  Shet- 
land, too,  he  seems  to  think,  might,  with  advantage  to  aU  con- 
( crned,  be  prosecuted  by  a  class  of  people  quite  distinct  from 
the  occupiers  of  land ;  as  appears  to  be  now  the  case  with  the 
fisheries  in  the  Moray  frith,  of  which  some  interesting  details 
are  given  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Morayshire.— (<SA^/famf 
Itejwrt^  p.  79.) 

As  both  the  kelp  manufacture  and  the  ling  fishery  must  be 
carried  on  during  the  summer  montlis,  and  as  the  country  is 
frittered  down  into  very  small  farms,  and  let  to  people  who  look 
to  these  employments  as  the  chief  means  of  fulfilling  their  en- 
gagements to  their  landlords,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  b^ 
of  thcni  are  powerful  obstacles  to  agricultural  improvements. 
The  greater  part  of  the  adult  population  is  withdrawn  from  the 
fields  at  the  very  season  when  the  cleaning  and  enriching  of  the 
boi),  the  culture  of  ^rcen  crops,  and  the  management  of  live 
btoctv,  fully  employ  tlie  farmers  of  other  districts.  How  far  it 
mi<^iit  be  advisable, 'in  the  present  circumstances  of  these  isl 
anas,  to  break  in  upon  the  established  system,  it  is  difficult,  '}* 
iioi  impossible,  for  a  stranger  to  judge.  The  changes  recom 
mended  by  ^Ir  Shirrcf!'  would  probably  follow,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, the  removal  of  other  impediments  to  their  prosperity^  in 
which  this  system  may  have  origiuatoil,  or  which  at  feast  hav^ 
contributed  to  perpetuate  it.  1  he  chief  of  these  arc  the  fei»- 
duties  payable  to  tiic  Donatory  cf  the  Crown,  and  the  exaction 
yf  tithes  In  kind;  the  intermixture  of  properties  and  farms,  mi 
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the  occupation  of  the  uncnltiTated  land  in  common,  and  of  the 
arable  land  also  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  feu- duties  seem  to  be  pecuhar  to  these  islands;  but  no 
distinct  view  of  their  origin  and  operation  can  be  given,  without 
extending  this  article  to  an  undue  length  ;  and  there  is. the  less 
lieed  for  this,  as  a  bill  was  passed  in  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
authorising  Lord  Dundas,  the  King's  Donatory,  to  sell  them  to 
the  landowners.  Some  idea  however  may  be  formed  of  their  per- 
nicious effects,  when  we  are  told,  that  *  the  feu-  duties  that  are  pay- 
^  able  at  present,  in  Orkney,  are  equivalent  to  5000  bolls  of  grain, 
^  2680  stones  of  butter,  and  about  700  English  gallons  of  oil ;  ' 
and  that  in  the  most  favourable  years,  more  than  half  the  sur- 
plus produce  must  be  paid  to  this  nobleman,  who  holds,  by 
grants  from  the  Crown,  the  ancient  rights  of  both  the  Elarl  and 
Bishotf  of  Orkney.  The  reader  will  find  this  important  subject 
well  illustrated,  and  ably  commented  on,  in  the  Orkney  Report, 
p.  J  68.  But  we  cannot  avoid  transcribing  Mr  Shirreff's  con- 
cluding remarks  on  tliis  pointy  which  display  the  influence  of 
wise  political  institutions  upon  the  condition  of  even  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  pec^le,  who  are  placed,  one  might  think,  so  far 
beneath  their  range,  and  so  remote  from  their  centre,  as  to  feel 
but  litde  interested  in  the  movements  of  the  higher  powers. 

*  It  18  from  the  effects  of  moral  causes,  that  the  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  agricultural  state  of  countries,  or  even  of  districts  of 
the  same  country,  chiefly  arises.  The  obligation,  binding  the  pro- 
prietors of  Orkney,  to  produce,  annually,  a  certain  quantity  of  grain 
from  their  lands,  to  pay  a  heavy  feu- duty  in  that  species  of  produce 
to  the  superior,  whilst  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  render 
the  culture  of  a  great  proportion  of  other  articles,  far  more  profit- 
able to  the  farmer,  has  evidendy  long  occasioned,  and  still  conti- 
nues to  confirm,  die  backward,  and  stationary  state  of  their  agri- 
culture. 

*  Give  farmers  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions,  leave  them  un- 
fettered with  oppressive,  injudicious,  polidcal  regulations,  and  they 
win  struggle  hard  against  physical  evils.  On  the  contrary,  the 
finest  climate,  and  richest  soil,  are  inadequate  to  stimulate  them  to 
exertion,  or  to  enable  them  to  extract  the  highest  or  most  valuable 
produce  from  a  country,  by  the  system  of  husbandry  most  suitable 
for  it,  so  long  as  they  labour  under  the  baneful  effects  of  a  mistaken 
policy. 

*  However  obvious  it  may  appear  to  some  men,  that  sound  policy 
xnnst  precede,  and  that  it  constitutes  the  only  sure  stay  of  improved 
agriculture,  jSwift  seems  to  have  conceived  that  agriculture  and 
policy  are  unconnected,  and  that  mankind  are  more  indebted  to  a 
single,  very  industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil,  than  to  all  the  pro- 
moters of  civil  policy  that  ever  existed.    ^^  And  he  gave  it  for  his 
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opinion,  tfiat  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or  two  blades 
of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, would  deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  pot  toge- 
ther. » 

^  This  extract  from  Swift  appears  to  have  been  long  considered  an 
incontrovertible  proposition,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  an  axiom; 
and,  as  such,  has  been  adopted  even  by  the  late  Dr  James  Ander- 
son himself,  as  the  mntto  to  his  three  volumes  of  Essays  on  Agri- 
culture and  Rural  Affairs. 

*  Nevertheless,  it  is  humbly  presumed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  it  appear  that,  as  the  King's  head  sometimes  gives  circulation 
to  a  piece  of  false  coin,  so  has  the  name  of  Swift  stan^ped  value  on 
the  above  pi^ce  of  sophistry,  and  given  currency  to  the  counterfeit! 
during  almost  a  whole  century.  *• 

*  It  is  asked,  If  awy  cultivated  corns  or  grasses  grow  ii#  those 
countries  where  there  is  no  civil  policy  ?  and.  Whether  any  corn  or 
grasses  were  cultivated  in  North  America,  or  New  Holland,  by  the 
aboriginal  savages,  prior  to  the  settlement  of,  and  introdoction  of 
civil  policyr  into  these  countries  by  the  English  ? 

^  It  may  also  be  asked.  If  the  cultivation  of  com  and  grass  has  d^ 
clined  in  America  since  the  United  States  became  independent,  and 
since  civil  policy  became  a  general  and  favourite  study  in  that 
country  ? 

*  And  whether  it  be  not  owing  to  the  excellent  polktf  of  North 
Britain,  in  general,  relating  to  rural  economics,  that  agriculture, 
notwithstanding  her  unfavourable  climate,  and  comparatively  poor 
soil,  has  reached  a  degree  of  improvement  not  exceeded  in  any  o- 
ther  country  ? 

*  It  is  humbly  presumed  that  the  three  first  questions  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  and  the  last  in  the  affirmative.  If  £0,  it  would 
appear  ihsit  jwlilkians  have  been  the  cause  of  millions  of  millions  of 
cars  of  corn  and  blades  of  grass  being  cultivated  where  womc  ever  grew 
before,  and,  that  without  their  exertions,  comparatively  little  corn 
or  grass  would  be  raised  in  any  country.  Look  at  the  situation  of 
Turkey,  and  of  Spain,  two  of  the  finest  countries,  situated  in  thf 
most  propitious  climates  in  the  whole  world.  Within  twenty  miles 
of  Constantinople,  most  excellent  lands,  of  great  extent,  are  lying  in 
a  desert  state,  without  cultivation, — nay  even  without  inhabitants! 
"n  Spain,  it  is  well  known,  matters  have,  hitherto,  been  little  bet- 
ter. The  oppressive  laws  of  the  Mcsta,  ^c.  have  operated  much 
the  same  effects  as  the  extortions  of  the  Bashaw.  The  bowstring 
and  the  inquisition  are  such  cogent  arguments  against  thinking  of 
politics,  that  in  these  countries  there  have  been  i\o  politicians  ;  ergo 

here  is,  comparatively  speaking,  no  ap^ricuUure. 

Thus,  it  appeals,  that  agriculture  exists  notj  and  that  it  never 
'tv/^/ have  existed,  vvithout ^o///;aa/25  :  Also,  that  the  better,  the 
.....*    .(.n'-QKlA    \\f  -ivil  pril'^y  nf  1  Tintry,  so  n)»":h  more  perfect. 
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*  cceterU paribuSy  will  be  its  agriculture.  These  conclusions^  if  just, 
^  instruct  the  superiority,  and  necessary  precedence  of  cherishing,  po- 
'  litical  regulation  to  improved  agriculture,  and  entitle  politicians  to 

*  a  higher  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  than  those  who  have 
^  merely  performed  a  secondary  part ;  and  which  part  they  never 
'  could  have  performed  at  all,  but  under  the  auspices  and  protectfon 

.  *  of  a  sound  civil  policy  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  t>ie  Or- 

*  cadians  will  justly  consider  themselves  more  eminently  indebted  to 
'  the  man  who  shall  afford  them  relief,  on  fair  and  moderate  tern>s, 

*  from  the  feu- duties  payable  in  kind,  thai>  to  all  the  cultivators  and 

*  improvers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.'    p.  175-177. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  extracted  Mr  ShirrefTs  account 
of  the  Shetland  fisheries,  but  our  limits  oblige  Ua  to  postpone 
this  for  the  present.  To  the  Shetland  Report  is  subjoined  a 
Jleport  of  the  Economical  Mineralogy  of  both  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands,  written  by  Mr  Fleming,  formerly  minister  of 
Bressay  in  Shetland,  and  now  of  Flisk  in  Fife.  The  Appen- 
dixes  contain  a  number  of  interesting  articles ;  among  otiu-rs, 
an  Abridgement  of  the  -old  Country  Acts  of  Shetland,  which, 
in  a  few  pages,  gives  us  a  clearer  view  of  the  state  of  socit  ty  in 
these  isles,  than  is  to  be  obtained  of  that  of  some  other  countries 
from  several  ponderous  volumes. 

In  perusing  these  Reports,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  upon 
the  powerful  influence  of  habit,  in  reconciling  the  people  oi  these 
islands — the  higher  classes  in  particular — to  customs  which  must 
appear,  to  the  other  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  exceedingly  incon- 
venient and  preposterous.  Of  this,  ihcir  weights,  and  the  in- 
struments employed  to  ascertain  them,  furni>n  a  striking  proof* 
Both  were  derived  from  Norway  at  a  very  early  period.  It  Ap- 
pears that  the  smallest  weight  that  can  be  weighed  (in  them  is 
about  1^  lib.  avoirdupois.  The  original  standards  seem  to  have 
been  long  since  lost;  and  the  construction  of  their  machines  is 
exceedingly  incorrect.  It  seems  very  strange,  ti)o,  that  they 
liave  never  taken  advantage  of  the  excellent  Scottish  enactments 
for  the  division  of  commons,  tlie  separation  of  intermixed  pro- 

Eerties,  and  the  valuation  and  purcliase  of  teinds; — nor  of  the 
»w  regarding  the  making  and  repairing  of  roadsj  which  certain- 
ly cannot  be  conveniently  dispensed  with  evcn^in  Orkney.  The 
non-residence  of  the  principal  proprietors  may  in  part  account 
for  this  inveterate  attachment  to  anticnt  practices,  and  this  apa- 
thy in  regard  to  the  improvements  so  generally  adopttd  by  their 
fellow- subjects  5  but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  these  Reports 
eeem  to  te  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  niore  niteJii- 
jnmt  part  of  the  population  5  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that 
toe  career  of  improvement  in  these  islands  will  be  rapid  in  pro- 
.portioD  as  it  has  been  late  in  commencing.     They  are  probably 
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a  century  at  least  behind  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  ;  but  their 
course  is  clearly  marked  out  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
them ;  and  tlie  moral  and  mechanical  contrivances  of  a  more 
advanced  state  of  society,  of  wliich  they  will  avail  thcmselvesi 
must  greatly  shorten  the  distance,  and  facilitate  their  progress. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Letter  from  John   Campbell  Esq.  nf'Carhrook^   respecting  the 
Review  of  his  Letter  on  the  Corn-LaxiSf  in  onr  last  Number. 

Sir, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  vou  admit  any  reclaimers  from  those 
unfortunate  authors  who  tiave  fallen  under  your  sentence  of 
condemnation.  If  you  do,  I  beg  leave  to  put  two  questions  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  honoured  my  letter  on  the  Corn-Laws 
with  such  pecuHar  marks  of  attention.  His  attentions,  no  doubt,  * 
have  been  rather  uncourtly ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  that  account,  having  been  prepared  for  an  expio* 
sion  from  that  quarter ;  and  remembering,  that  violence  in  one 
disputant  is  always  an  homage  paid  to  the  argument  of  tlie  other. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed,  I.9/,  In  what  particular  the 
reviewer  has  disproved  any  one  of  mjr  positions ;  and,  9dly, 
Whether  the  summing  up  of  his  argument  on  pages  227  and 
228,  be  not  copied  from  my  pamphlet. 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  only  semblance  of  an  argument 
against  the  principles  I  have  maintained,  is  that  on  page  210, 
wliere  he  seems  to  think,  that  the  mere  quoting  in  italics  my 
allowance  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  farmer's  stock,  is  sufficient  to 
disprove  my  statement,  and  to  prove  me  an  arch  enemy  to  farm- 
ers. Now,  I  apprehend  my  calculation  of  tlic  farmer's  profits 
does  them  no  great  injustice.  In  manufactures,  whether  of  cot- 
ton or  corn,  the  manufacturer  does  not  reckon  the  remuneration 
for  his  skill  and  labour  a  ground  of  charge  separate  from  the  re- 
turn on  his  capital.  The  calculations  in  your  own  work,  in  va- 
rious places,  slate  the  farmer's  profits  under  10  per  cent,  on  llic 
stock,  and  that  in  full,  both  for  stock  and  supci intendancc.  I 
liavc  stated  5  per  cent,  on  su»ck,  excbisive  of  superintendance. 
If  it  is  the  word  'wofrcsj  as  applied  to  a  farmer,  which  so  much 
shocks  jour  reviewer,  I  have  no  objections  to  his  applying  any 
mere  palatable  term  5  but,  whatever  name  he  chuses  to  apply  Ip 
the  time  apd  skill  employed  in  the  management  of  a  farm,  my 
calcidation  adds  a  fair  reniunerntion,  on  that  account,  to  the 
*>  per  cent,  on  jtcck  ;  and.  when  that  is  done,  I  doubt  not  my 
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allowance  will  be  found  to  be  as  liberal  as  that  whicb  any  of 
your  correspondents  ever  contemplated  for  the  farmer's  profit. 
I  ask,  therefore,  if  it  is  on  this  ground  your  reviewer  asserts, 
that '  Mr  C.  is  determined  to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  farmer 
altc^ether  ?  ' 

On  the  second  question — the  plagiarism  from  my  pamphlet 
What  are  the  statements  of  your  Reviewer  in  his  concfusion  ? 
Are  they  not  the  following,  viz.  that  wages  depend  not  altoge- 
ther on  the  price  of  corn ;  that  it  is  an  increase  of  produce, 
more  than  an  advance  of  price,  which  has  advanced  the  rents ; 
that  the  effects  of  the  importation  of  foreign  grain,  raised  at  half 
the  British  grower's  price,  would  issue  in  scarcity  and  misery ; 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  7th  resolution  of  the  Committee  is  ' 
a  just  one  ?  And  are  not  these  the  positions  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  to  explain  and 
enforce  ? 

I  beg  to  say,  that  my  respect  for  the  farmers  is  very  great 
They  are  the  glory  of  our  Scotish  agriculture.  But,  that  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  their  operations.  If  a  farmer,  with  skill 
and  enterprize,  lays  out  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm,  he  does  much  good  ;  but  it  is  still  the  landlord 
who  makes  the  improvement ;  for  the  tenant,  by  getting  the 
firm  at  a  low  rent  for  a  long  period,  must  be  repaid  hitt  two 
thousand  poimds  out  of  the  profits  of  the  farm,  with  a  premium 
«  for  his  advance  besides ;  ana  it  is  the  same  tiling  as  if  the  land- 
lord had  borrowed  the  money,  improved  the  land,  and  repaid 
the  loan,  with  a  heavy  premium,  out  of  nhe  difference  of  rent. 

I  have  only  now,  in  return  for  his  hard  words,  to  offer  my 
thanks  to  your  Reviewer,  who,  by  the  spirit  with  which  he  has 
assailed  me,  and  his  total  want  oi  weapons  which  can  bite,  has  * 

fiven  me  double  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles 
have  endeavoured  to  develop. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  CAMPBELtf 
Edinburgh^  Htriot  RffWy  7 

1 5th  May ^  1814.        5 

Remarks  by  the  Reviexer  on  Mr  CampbelPs  Letter. 

**  He  that  would  Iparn  to  pass  a  just  sentence  on  persons  and  things,  must  (a^e 
beed  of  a  fanciful  temper  of  mind.  "— WAtrta*  Logic. 

Mr  Campbell  having  done  us  the  honour  of  noticing  our 
humble  and  unpoh'shed  critique  on  his  Letter  to  Sir  H.  Parnell, 
we  thiok  ourselves  bound,  in  gratitude,  to  give  him  some  infor-^ 
mation  on  the  two  points  about  which  he  nas  been  pleased  to 
liddress  us. 
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The  first  question  is,  *  In  what  particular  has  tbc  Reviewer 

*  disproved  any  one  of  my  positions  ?  ' 

Mr  Campbell  answers  this  himself  in  the  negative,  as  was  to 
be  expected  ;  and,  rcfcrrinjT  to  one  position  only,  odds,  *  I  doubt 
^  not  my  allowance  will  be  found  to  be  as  liberal  as  that  which 

*  any  of  jour  correspondents  ever  contemplated  for  the  farmer's 
'  ))ro(it.  '  Now,  it  is  obviously  im|)oss]ble  to  disprove  this  po- 
sition, because  wc  are  not  informed  what  he  means  to  give  the 
farmer  for  *  the  time  and  skill  employed  in  the  management  ofa 
^  farm, '  in  addition  ^  to  the  o  per  cent,  on  stock*'  In  our  sim- 
ple conception^;,  a  man  who  invests  a  capital  of  \000U  in  agri- 
culture, is  entitled  to  the  ordinary  profitii  of  stock, — as  muchio 
as  if  he  had  invested  an  e((ual  capital  in  manufactures  or  com- 
merce.  But  Mr  Campbell  ^at  pafrc  29)  expressly  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  manufacturer's  and  farmer's  profits.  He 
allows;  the  former  .5  per  cent,  as  i4itcrest  of  stock,  and  tlien  a 
protit  besides ;  but  to  the  latter  he  a^sirrns  nothing  under  the 
name  of  profit.  *  Eveiy  man  (he  sajs)  must  at  one  glance  sec^ 
'  that,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  there  is  no  profit  at  all. '  It  is 
true,  that,  besides  this  5  per  cent.,  something  is  to  be  allowed 
to  the  farmer  under  the  name  of  "wages,  \Vhat  this  allowance 
may  be,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Mr  Campbell  assures  us  it 
is  auiliciently  liberal ;  and  we  arc  willing  to  believe  him.  Let 
him  only  tell  us,  whether  the  amount  of  those  wages  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  the  capital  employed.  If  it  be,  there 
is  little  more  need  be  said.  In  this  case,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
prove  him  *  an  arch  enemy  to  farmers, '  though  they  may  say, 
with  Mr  Ix)cke,  that  ^  he  that  designedly  uses  ambiguicies,  ougut 
^  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  truth  and  knowledge. ' 

But  if  Mr  Campbell  had  not  now  set  us  to  rights,  we  should 
have  strongly  suspected,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  pamphlet, 
that  tlic  cultivator's  little  capital  was  not  meant  to  be  so  prodac- 
tive  as  an  equal  portion  of  the  capital  employed  by  a  manufac- 
turer.  *  It  is  clear,  *  says  Mr  Campbell,  *  that  in  proportioD- 
'  ing  the  produce,  the  allowance  to  the  farmer  must,  in  the  ge« 
^  nci  al  ca:^c,  remain  always  the  same,  the  surplus  or  rent  being 
^  the  alone  variable  quantity. '  (p.  31,  note.)  On  reading  this, 
.uid  other  passages,  to  the  same  purpose,  we  confess  it  occurred 
to  u-!,  that  the  farmer's  proportion  was  only  to  be  slightly  va- 
ried by  the  amount  of  his  capital,  the  5  per  cent,  on  which,  al- 
Jowcd  as  interest,  cntillin/;  him  to  a  few  pounds  more  or  less,* 
^^>;t  that  his  wngcs  should  be  the  same,  cr  nearly  the  same,  what- 
.  vcr  mi<^lit  be  the  amount  of  hi.s  capital ;  the  wages  of  inspec- 
ion  and  direction,  jicc^ording  to  l)r  »Smith  (B.  I.  ch.  VI.),  be- 
rtr'bnf  Vyuh  n>;\.-*o.i  u,    i^fj  nrooj-.^t  -f  t!)c  Capital  employed  ia 
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any  branch  of  business.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  a  farmer 
who  employs  a  capital  of  5000/  may  be  cntided  to  10  times  the 
(Mim  in  name  of  interest,  which  is  allotted  to  one  whose  capital 
is  only  500/. ;  but,  as  to  wages  or  profit,  the  amount  would  ne- 
cessarily be  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 

With  regard  to  some  other  positions  of  Mr  Campbell,  the 
reader  may  turn  to  our  last  No.,  page  207,  though  our  remark? 
do  not  by  any  means  embrace  all  the  topics  on  which  we  ven« 
ture  t3  differ  from  him.  His  division  of  the  gross  produce  of 
land,  without  any  regard  to  the  actual  amount  of  it,  and  the 
expenses  of  cultivation ; — his  method  of  determining  what  ought 
to  be  the  price  of  grain,  b}'  the  present  rate  of  wages  j — and  nis 
novel  idea  of  importing  foreign  grain,  to  such  an^  extent  as  to 
form  the  principal  supply  of  16  millions  of  peoplt*  (Letter,  p.  S^^ 
note) — *  the  home  produce  forming  the  necessary ;  *  are  all  of 
them  *  positions, '  which  we  believe  to  be  not  very  consistent 
with  a  sound  knowledge  of  practical  agriculture  and  political 
economy : — not  to  mention  the  power  ascribed  to  landlords,  of 
^fixing  the  average  improved  rents, '  (p.  28),  which  in  our  hum- 
ble apprehension  is  somcA-hat  analogon.^to  their  power  of  fixing 
the  average  improved  prices  of  broad  cloth,  and  port  wine. 

The  second  question  is — *  Whether  the  summing  up  of  his 
(the  Reviewer's)  argument  on  pages  227  and  :;^i6,  be  not  copied 
nrom  my  pamphlet  ?  * 

Mr  Campbell  must  excuse  us,  for  giving  the  word  *  copied  ' 
in  Italics  ;  and  for  requesting  him  to  point  out  that  part  of  hit 
letter,  where  the  original  may  be  found.  But  it  would  ill  be- 
come a  rustic  reviewer,  to  *  deal  in  syllables; ' — We  shall,  there- 
fore, suppose  him  to  mean  no  more  than  that  we  have  given  his 
original  sentiments,  without  acknowledgment.  To  convict  us 
of  the  heinous  crime  of  literary  theft,  Mr  Campbell  must  not 
only  prove  his  property; — he  must  also  prove  that  it  is  his  exclus- 
ively. If  it  can  be  shown,  that  other  writers  have  expressed 
similar  sentiments,  we  conceive  ourselves  entiiled  to  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty,  in  so  far  at  least  as  this  writer  is  concerned. 

The  first  instance  given  of  our  plagiarism,  is,  that  we  said  in 
fubstancc — *  That  wages  depend  not  altogether  on  the  price  of 
'  corn. ' — Now,  it  is  so  long  since  tl>is  idea  hnA  somehow  or  o- 
tfaer  got  into  our  minds,  that  we  really  cannot  recollect  whether 
it  was  derived  from  sensation  or  reflection.  But  we  are  sure,  if 
It  is  borrowed  at  all,  that  we  are  indebted  fur  it  to  Mackie's 
Sopplement  to  Dirom  on  the  Corn-Liws — to  Dr  Anderson— i^ 
to  Malthus^or  to  bomc  other  writer ; — and  not  to  Mr  Camp- 

V  The  next  count  is,  ^  Tliat  it  is  an  increase  of  produce  morf 
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<  than  an  advance  of  price  which  has  advanced  the  rents. '  Thii 
original  idea  might  have  been  borrowed,  we  believe*  from  the 
experience  of  any  one  of  a  million  of  cultivators,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  number  spread  over  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  third  place,  *  The  effects  of  the  importation  of  foreuB 
^  grain,  raised  at  half  the  British  grower's  price,  would  issue  m 
'  scarcity  and  misery. '  The  reader  may  perceive  that  these  words 
are  not  only  Mr  Campbell's  own,  but  that  their  precise  meaniog 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  article  referred  to.  But  what  is  idok 
to  the  purpose,  the  very  same  page  (p.  228.),  in  which  senti- 
ments somewhat  similar  are  expressed,  contains  a  particnlar  al- 
lusion to  Mr  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population.  '  Whatever  mj 
now  be  that  writer's  opinion  of  our  Corn-laws,  certain  it  is,  thit, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Essay,  p.  270  (Edition  1806),  be 
observes,  with  reference  to  the  importation  of  grain,  *  that  if  our 
'  commerce  continues  increasing  for  a  few  years,  and  our  com- 

*  mercial  population  with  it,  we  shall  be  laid  so  bare  to  the  shafts 
'  of  fortune,  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  us  from  being 
^  struck ; ' — and,  a  little  afterwards,  *  it  appears  to  me  dear,  tfast 

*  if  she  (England)  cont'uiue  yearly  to  increase  her  importations 
'  of  corn,  she  cannot  ultimately  escape  that  decline  which  seems 

<  to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  excessive  com- 
'  mercial  wealth. '  Now,  as  our  remarks  already  referred  to, 
arc  of  a  somewhat  intermediate  character,  not  quite  so  general 
as  Mr  Campbell  alleges,  and  applicable  to  not  quite  so  distant  a 
period  as  •  the  next  two  or  tlirce  hundred  years, '  according  to 
Mr  Malthus,  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  stolen  a  little  fniiii 
each  of  these  gentlemen.  Should  this  be  Mr  Campbell's  opinion, 
we  must  request  him  to  look  into  Smith's  Com  Tracts,  Dirom'a 
Treatise,  and  particularly  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  May  1813,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments since  the  abrogation  of  the  old  Corn-laws  in  1773.  The 
'^requent  recurrence  of  scarcities  under  our  present  system  is  a 

ratter  of  general  notoriety. 

But  what  is  to  us  much  more  mortifying  than  this  charge  of 
j.agiarism — in  gravely  bringing  it  forward  Mr  Campbell  clearly 
^hows  that  he  does  not  often  honour  our  pages  with  a  perusal. 
".t  would  be  ciisy  to  point  out  a  hundred  different  places  of  our 
fournal,  in  which  every  one  of  these  sentiments,  which  we  arc 
iccuscd  of  pilfering  from  Mr  (.'ampbcirs  Letter,  have  been  dis- 
inctly  expressed.  We  sliail  only  refer  that  gentleman,  and  on 
readers  in  general,  to  uiir  '^jth  Number  (August  1813,  Vol.  XP' 
>ages  2G5j  3.57,  ct  H(;q.) 

^^slly^  Witii  regard  to  the  7th  Resolution  of  the  House  of 

.'''amnion*      '\yr     -jqilpr  mm II  inni     .f\r\^o  ~pniAr1r(    on  if  xn  Vol.  ^IV. 
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&d60,  of  which  we  have  mven  the  substance  in  the  review  of 
r  Campbell's  pamphlet-  Whether  this  gentleman's  opinion  is 
the  same  with  ours  on  this  point  may  be  learned  from  his  Letter^ 
p.  47,  where  he  expressly  finds  fault  with  this  ResoluticHi  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  recommends  that  the  progressive  duties  should  com- 
mence when  the  price  of  wheat  is  (>3s.  instead  of  ascertaining 
the  price  at  which  the  several  rates  should  be  payable  every  year, 
as  is  proposed  by  this  Resolution. 

Having  thus  complied  with  Mr  Campbell's  request,  at  rather 
greater  length  than  the  generality  of  his  questions  might  seem 
to  require,  we  shall  finish  this  long  note,  by  expressing  our  re- 
gret at  Mr  Campbell's  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  the  ca- 
pital of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  of  the  cultiv/itor — 
two  capitals  quite  as  distinct  as  the  characters  of  an  advocate 
.and  writer  to  the  signet,  though  both  of  them  may  be  employ- 
ed in  the  same  cause.  *  It  is  still, '  says  this  gentleman,  <  tlie 
^  landlord  who  maizes  the  improvement. ' — ^  It  is  the  same 
^  thing  as  if  the  landlord  had  borrowed  the  money,  improved 
^  the  land,  and  repaid  the  loan  with  a  heavy  premium  out  of 
<  the  difference  of  rent. '  This  is  what  may  be  called  an  ex  parte 
mode  of  reasoning.  Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  side,  tliat 
this  money  is  not  repaid  at  all  to  the  tenant  who  ^  lays  out  the 

*  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  improvement  of  a  farm. '  What 
if  the  whole  of  It  should  be  lost  ?  Does  this  loss  fall  upon  the 
landlord,  or  upon  the  former  owner  of  the  capital  ? 

Mr  Campbell,  however,  to  say  tlie  truth,  is  not  a  great  stick« 
ler  for  his  own  peculiar  phraseology.  *  I  have  no  objections  to 
^  his  (the  Reviewer's)  applying  any  more  palatable  term'  in 
place  of  wages.  After  this  condescension,  wnicli  is  as  much  as 
to  say — 

The  piece  you  think>  is  incorrect ;  why,  take  it. 

I'm  all  8ubmis)»Ion — what  you'd  have  it,  make  it. 
— it  is  really  a  disappdintnient  to  find  that  this  writer's  senti- 
ments are  still  the  same  as  ever.     And  what  is  very  strange  in- 
deed, it  seems  that  our  remarks  have  given  biiu  ^  double  con- 

*  fidcncc  in  tlie  soundness  of  his  principles ' — an  effect  which 
we  certainly  did  not  intend  to  produce,  and  for  which,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  think  ourselves  altogether  responsible. 

With  regard  to  our  hard  words,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr 
C.  makes  a  due  allowance  for  our  rusticity.  He  knows  well 
that  learning  <  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros. '  We  shall 
irv  in  future  to  imitate  the  excellent  example  he  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  set  before  us ;  and  in  return  for  this,  we  would  request 
him,  if  he  should  ever  write  again  on  tlie  Corn- laws,  and  on 
landlords,  tenants  and  labourers^  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  state 
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of  tbe  1-uraI  population  of  Britain,  is  somewhat  difierent  now 
from  what  it  was  500  years  ago,  and  even  from  the  state  of  the 
population  at  this  day  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Baltic.  His  futun 
spccuhttions  will  be  both  more  ^  palatable. '  and  more  intelligi- 
blcy  if  he  shall  use  words  in  that  spnse  which  general  consent 
— thej/^5  et  norma  loquvndi — has  affixed  to  them. 


C:>  The  forrgoii)^  remarks  were  handed  to  Mr  Campbdl,  pre- 
vious to  their  being  sent  to  the  printer,  not  without  bopei 
that  he  might  see  the  pn<priety  of  withdrawing  his  stric- 
tures, which,  at  the  time  tliey  were  sent  us,  he  seemed  pir- 
ticu^arh  anxious  to  have  inserted  in  our  pages.  The  aoove 
paper,  however,  was  returned  without  his  having  expressed 
any  such  wish, — but  with  a  request  that  two  par^raplis 
should  be  added  to  his  letter ;  which  we  give  accormn^. 

^  1.  Even  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  Reviewer  might  have  seeQi 
that  as  the  allowance  above  the  interest  of  his  sti)ck,  to  which  I 
considered  die  tenant  entitled  as  his  profit,  comes  in  place  of 
that  expense  to  which  the  proprietor  would  be  subjected  were  he 
to  raise  the  corn  himself;  and  as  every  suchr  allowance  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  c  xtent  of  the  superintendance  and  import* 
ance  of  the  trust,  a  man  who  invests  a  capital  of  5000/.  in  rarra- 
in^,  must,  on  these  principles,  have  an  allowance  proportion- 
ally greater  than  one  who  invests  only  .500/.  This  being  the 
case,  your  Reviewer  acknowledges  th^t  no  more  need  be  said. 
He  has  not  disproved  my  position.  Still  less  need  be  said  on 
the  other  positions  as  to  which  he  dissents,  without  explaining 
why  or  wherefore. 

<  2.  Tho  Reviewer  acknowledges  that  he  has  summed  up  his 
paper  with  statements  of  the  same  import  with  mine  \  but  denies 
the  charge  of  plagiarism,  because  mine,  as  he  says,  are  not  ori- 
ginal. But  that  is  not  the  point — Whether  mine  be  original  or 
not,  if  he  adopted  them,  or  statements  to  the  same  import,  he 
has  yet  to  explain,  how  he  (I  mean  this  9,^  tin  ar^timetntim  ad 
hominemy  in  order  to  get  a  scrap  of  Latin  alongside  of  his  learn 
*d  quotations)  could  desiirnnto  t^^ese  positions  as  the  productioii'' 

oF  fnl|ir  nr'l  irrnOTni^ce.  ^ 

Viicio,  iixMV,  ^    ^n       xf.n^.icd  rtritL  uil  Mr  Campbell's  wisheft 
,.»'^  ]w)pf»  w"  n»-- ...,,..      th  ^»^p  T  *>ttP^  '^J}  thn  Corn-Laws.-~  R£r 
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BRANCH    III. 

Agricultural  IntelligencEi 


Un'til  the  third  week  of  July,  the  weather,  since  the  date  of  our 
last  Number,  was  singularly  cold  and  ungenial  for  the  season  ;  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  fortnight  that  we  have  had  either  refreshing 
showers,  or  the  warmth  of  summer.  The  extreme  drought  has  been 
exceedingly  favourable  to  cleaning  and  pulverizing  turnip  and  sum* 
met  fallows  ; — the  latter  were  probably  never  in  ficer  tilth  in  any 
season.  But  from  the  same  cause,  the  Hay  crop  is  universally  light 
— ^icrhaps  not  moie  than  half  an  average  one  ;  Pastures  have  kept 
little  stock  ;  and  Straw,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  not  be  nearly  so 
abundant  as  it  was  last  year. 

Of  the  growing  crops,  Wheat,  upon  rich  deep  soils,  promlseg  to 
be  the  best ;  but  upon  thin  clays  and  burning  sands,  and  generally 
on  all  sorts  of  inferior  land,  it  will  not  be  neaily  an  average  crop. 
Th?  appearance  of  Barley  is  not  unfavourable.  But  Oats,  in  almost 
every  situation,  will  be  deficient  both  in  corn  and  straw.  Beans 
and  Peas  look  tolerably  well.  Everywhere,  harvest  will  be  later 
than  it  was  last  year  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  late  rains 
have  greatly  improved  ths  appearance  of  all  the  com  crops,  as  well 
as  of  Potatoes  and  Turnips ;  for  the  last  of  which  tliey  have  been 
peculiarly  seasonable.  The  Orchards,  which  in  April  gave  the  pro- 
mise of  abundance,  have  suffered  so  much  by  the  subsequent  frosts, 
that  in  Scotland,  their  produce  will  not- be  equal  to  half  an  average 
crop. 

Com  markets  have  fluctuated  but  little  for  these  three  months. 
Prices  are  rather  higher  ;  but  the  stock  on  band  is  so  abundant,  in- 
dependent of  continued  importation,  that  nothing  but  a  very  unfa- 
Tourable  harvest  can  occasion  any  material  advance.  In  some 
places,  about  a  fourth  of  last  crop  seems  stUl  to  be  in  the  stack-yard. 

All  kinds  of  live-stock  are  lower  than  they  v/ere  last  year ; — Cattle 
not  fit  fgr  being  soon  brought  to  the  shambles,  about  30  per  cent,  $ 
the  best  Horses  20  per  cent,,,  and  all  others  almost  unsaleable. 
Sheep  have  not  fallen  so  much,  as  there  has  been  a  considerable  ad- 
vance upon  wool,  particularly  long  wool.  Tlie  grazier  has  been 
every  way  a  loser ;  his  pastures  have  never  kept  their  ordinary  stock, 
and  what  part  he  has  hitherto  brought  to  market,  scarcely  replaced 
the  prime  cost.  The  drover  has  fared  no  better  in  the  southern 
markets. 

There  has  been  no  reduction  of  wages.  Women  have  got  some-* 
what  more  than  usual  in  several  hiring  markets.  The  present  state 
of  things  has  not  continued  so  long  a^  xo  produce  any  fall  in  rent.; 
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but  a  good  many  farms,  taken  since  last  harvest,  are  now  thonght 
to  be  much  too  high  rented  ;  and  some  agreements,  we  understaodi 
have  been  recently  cancelled* 

A  bill  has  passed  this  Session  of  Parliament,  permitting  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  but  the  bill  for  regulating  its  importation  was 
lost ;  and  indeed,  if  it  had  passed  also,  frittered  down  as  it  was,  it 
would  have  been  of  little  more  practical  utility  than  the  former. 
The  labours  of  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
no  doubt  lead  to  measures  of  ant  enlightened  policy.  The  substance 
of  tlicir  Reports  shall  be  given,  if  possible,  in  our  next  Number. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire  Quarterly  Report, 

TffE  weather  during  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  and  notil 
the  '25th  of  June,  was  cold,  dry,  and  frostv,  and  the  last  week  of 
June  was  wet  and, cold;  in  consequence  of  which,  vegetation v» 
completely  checked,  and  the  crop  had  the  appearance  of  being  un- 
commonly late. 

The  season  was,  however,  very  favourable  for  dressing'  fallow  and 
turnip  lands,  and  in  no  season  was  the  turnip  seed  laid  into  the  ground 
in  finer  order ;  but  tlie  long  cold  drought,  and  the  cold  rains  in  the 
end  of  June,  have  hurt  the  first  sown  turnips,  which  are  in  many 
cases  thin,  while  the  later  sown,  have  put  out  a  fine  braird,  and  lisoic 
uncommonly  well.  Upon  the  whole,  this  valuable  crop,  as  well  u 
I'otatoes,  (a  greater  quantity  of  which  than  usual  have  been  plant- 
ed), promise  a  fair  return,  which  is  very  fortunate,  as  we  have  not 
half  a  crop  of  Hay ;  and  the  present  rains  threaten  destruction  to  the 
small  quantity  on  the  ground, — about  one  half  of  it  only  being  yet 
put  into  cocks. 

From  the  beginning  of  July,  we  had  uncommonly  fine  .warm  damp 
weather,  until  last  week,  when  we  had  torrents  of  rain  in  many  places. 
The  corn  crops  during  the  month  have  made  most  astonishing  pro- 
gress, and  may  now  be  reckoned  fully  equal  to  last  year,  except  that 
every  species  of  grain,  will  be  at  least  ten  days  later,  even  although 
the  weather  sliould  now  set  in  dry.  Where  old  seed  was  used,  the 
Wheat  is  free  from  disease,  but  wherever  new  was  used,  we  have 
abundance  of  smutted  heads.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have  every  chance 
of  plenty  of  grain,  although,  the  season  being  later,  we  l^ve  little 
chance  of  so  fine  quality  as  last  year. 

Cattle  markets  have  fallen  greatly  during  the  quarter,  which  will 
prove  a  very  serious  loss  to  the'  grazier,  who  has  in  general  lost  tb*^ 
whole  of  his  grass,  and  outlay  of  money,  the  markets  having  bareij 
paid  the  buying  price,  and  only  those  in  good  condition  having  beei 
saleable.  The  decline  of  cattle  markets  may  be  estimated  at  1^  pe<^ 
cent,  on  fine  stock  in  great  condition,  and  at  fully  20  per  cent,  in  a)l 
other  descriptions,  since  last  year. 

We  have  little  or  ho  demand  for  grain,  and  the  prices  may  at  pre-^ 
se.it  be  considered  as  nominal.     Oats,  16s.  to  20s. ;  Bear,  ^2s.  ti 
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S«58.  per  boll  of  1 36  pinU ;  Wheat,  2ds.  to  328.  per  Linlithgow  boll ; 
Oatmeal  at  Aberdeen,  1 7s.  to  20:1. 

Labour  has  continued  as  high  as  ever:  and  it  is  evident,  that  should 
the  present  prices  of  farnl  produce  continue,  land  must  fall  from  SO 
to  50  per  cent,  to  enable  the  farmer  to  go  on. — Aiig.  1. 

Upper  Annandale  Quarterly  Report. 

The  depression  of  prices  has  continued  so  short  a  time,  that  one 
is  astonished  at  the  general  despondency  it  seems  to  have  produced 
among  the  farmers.  What  must  be  the  cimsequcnces  of  its  continu- 
ing, and  of  the  farther  depression  that  must  inevitably  follow,  when 
the  Bankd  return  (as  common  sense  and  justice  require)  to  casfi  pay- 
ments !  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  fanning,  as  well  as  other  kinds 
of  bubines»,  has  got  fully  too  much  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
whose  operations  can  only  proceed  by  discounting  bills,  and  when 
high  prices  of  produce  enable  them  to  carry  on.— Is  there  any  real' 
hardship  in  the  removal  of  some  of  these  men  from  a  priifession, 
that  requires  a  more  solid  foundation  ?  Landholders,  who  let  their 
farms  by  auction,  can  look  for  none  else,  (as  the  highest  bidders 
in  many  instanct^^^),  than  such  adventurers  ;  and  if  lands  in  such  a 
way  arrive  at  a  nominal  rent,  which  they  cannot  bear,  the  sooner 
they  return  to  real  value,  the  better  for  the  public,  and  even  for  the 
proprietors.  A  reduction  of  rents  in  various  farms,  which  were  let 
here  not  long  ago,  appears  inevitable ;  and,  after  all,  the  tenants  cAti 
hardly  be  expected,  generally,  to  hold  them.  * 
-  The  low  prices  might  in  some  degree  be  compensated  by  larger 
sales ;  but  tliere  is  no  regular  sale  to  be  depended  on  in  this  quarter, 
which  is  remote  from  the  sea,  and  from  the  larger  towns.  Farmers 
have  been  patient,  and  kept  up  in  hopes  of  a  better  market ;  but  the 
late  rains,  and  present  warm  weather,  have  (happily  for  the  people 
at  large)  presented  so  good  an  appearaiice  in  the  corn  fields, — that 
DO  prospect  now  appears  of  iEiny  considerable  advanpe.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  one  wonders  at  the  supine  inactivity  o{  thof^e  who 
have  influence  aid  capital  in  the  country,  and  who  could  provide 
stores  of  grain  and  meal,  and  thus  relieve  the  farmers  at  present, — 
and  secure  a  supply  against  a  less  plentiful  time.  This  plain  and  ea- 
sy measure  would  make  the  surplus  of  one  year  supply  the  wants  of 
another ; — and  it  would  serve  the  community  more  ^han  a  Corn* Bill, 
without  exciting  alarm  or  discontent. 

W^heat  and  Barley  appear  superir^r  crops,  and  Oats  a  full  average* 
Potatoes  promise  to  be  a  middling  crop ;  and  the  turnip  seed  has 
grown  well.  Sown  Hay  has  almost  universally  failed,  and  to  a  great- 
er decree  than  has  been  remembered  here;  the  Ryegrfiss  being  frost- 
ed, when  the  Ouk,  the  Beech  and  the  Ash  were  blackened;  but  the 
second  growth  of  CloVer,  though  laxi',- in  coming  forward.  Prices 
#f  Wool  -  only  are  encouraging  ; '  even  fat  stock  has  declined,  and 
crops  have  fallen  much,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  fair  kvel.- 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  59.  C  e  •  ■ 
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Ayrshire  Quarterly  Report. 

The  agreeable  news  from  the  Continent  diffused  a  general  joj  o- 
▼cr  the  whole  conntr^,  but  the  cold  weather  greatly  damped  the 
hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  whole  month  of  May,  and  till  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  June,  the  weather  was  a  cold  east  wind  aeconiF 
panied  with  frost  almost  every  night,  that  much  hurt  the  Early  Po- 
tatoes, stopt  all  vegetation,  and  almost  destroyed  the  sown  Grasses 
that  were  so  promising  in  the  spring.  There  is  not  half  a  crop  of 
Hay ;  yea,  not  much  more  than  a  third  ;  and  the  bog-meadows  wiD 
pive  a  very  light  crop.  Till  within  these  ten  days  we  have  -had  very 
little  sunshine,  or  any  warm  summer  weather ;  and  although  we 
have  had  some  fine  refreshing  showers  in  that  dme,  yet  there  \m 
not  been  enough  to  bring  forward  the  aftermath*  Seldom  have  we 
seen  so  cold  a  summer :  In  the  early  part  of  it,  the  larger  plants 
were  stationary  for  near  a  month.  Grazing  will  be  a  bad  specnb* 
tion  this  year,  for  the  pastures  have  seldom  been  worse ;  and,  tor  that 
reason y  the  dairy,  so  much  depended  upon  in  Ayrshire,  has  not  beca 
so  productive  as  usual,  their  cattle  not  being  in  the  good  order  they 
commonly  are  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Dairy  produce  will  be  a 
?carce  article,  and,  if  not  imported,  will  be  high  priced,  and  yet  the 
farmer  little  benefited  by  it :  But  no  market  is  yet  broken  up  ton 
that  article.  Horses  have  greatly  fallen  in  price ;  and,  as  there  if 
little  demand,  those  that  within  these  two  years  would  hare  brought 
fifty  pounds,  can  now  be  bought  for  less  than  forty.  Black  Cattb 
have  greatly  fallen  in  price,  and  no  demand.  Wool  started  at  an 
uncommon  high  price,  but  is  much  fallen  back ;  and  they  still  speak 
of  a  further  reduction.  Wheat  has  a  good  deal  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  severe  winter,  but  will  not  exceed  half  a  cropt  in  ge« 
neral,  through  the  county.  Oats  are  a  fine  healthy  looking  cropi 
but  generally  small  in  the  straw : — the  seed  was  good, — had  a  dry 
bed, — planted*wel], — and  stood  the  cold  weather  much  better  than 
was  expected.  ■  Peas  look  well — plenty  of  straw  and  blossom.  Beans 
are  short  in  the  stalk,  but  seem  to  pod  well.  Turnips  planted  very 
well,  and  were  got  well  cleaned,  where  they  were  attended  to,  (which 
is  not  generally  the  case  in  Ayrshire) ;  and  the  late  rain  promises  to 
bring  a  good  crop  of  that  useful  plant.  Potatoes  promise  an  aver- 
age crop,  if  they  escape  early  frost ;  but  crops  of  all  kinds  are  at 
least  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  Much  depends  upon  neat 
month  ;  but  a  scarcity  of  fodder  is  to  be  dreaded.  Beef  is  likely  to 
be  scarce  ;  it  is  now  selling  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.;  Mutton  from  8d.  to 
JOd. ;  Fresh  Butter  Is.  5d. ;  Salt  Butter  Is.  9d. ;  Full  Milk  Cheese 
lOd.;  Skim  Milk  Cheese  6d.  per  lib.,  retail  prices,  24*  ounces  to  the 
lib. ;  Meal  Is.  4d.  per  peck  Dutch  weight. 

This  is  not  the  most  promising  season  for  the  farmers,  yet  they 
are  boldly  carrying  forward  their  improvements,  and  the  limekilns 
are  fully  employed  ;  but  what  with  the  high  wages,  and  the  high 
faxes,  to  be  paid  by  the  low  price  of  farm  produce,  they  cannot  pep 
severe,  unle:is  some  change  takes  place  in  their  favovr.— ^— -Vic^  29 
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Banffshire  Quarterly  Report. 
!'hrouohout  the  month  of  May  and  June,  the  weather  was  %o 
eedingly  cold  and  dry,  as  to  give  an  effectual  check  to  ve^ota- 
,  materially  injure  our  pastures,  and  even  to  affect  the  mind  of 
farmer  with  rather  disagreeable  apprehensions.  July,  however, 
an  to  disperse  the  gloom,  and  was  ushered  in  with  kindly  refresh- 
showers  ;  and  the  season,  since  that  period,  has  continued  so 
St  and  warm,  that  all  is  now  luicuriance,  and  the  grass  in  parti- 
ir  ridi  and  abundant,  with  the  exception  of  the  hay  crop,  which 
ODsequence  of  the  early  drought,  is  so  thin  and  light,  as  scarce- 
9  average  half  the  usual  weight.  Since  the  rains  began,  every 
:ription  of  com  has  assumed  so  flattering  an  aspect,  as  to  indi- 
I,  contrary  to  our  expectations  in  the  commencement  of  the  sea- 
,  a  full  and  exuberant  crop,  except  perhaps  a  few  fields  of  early 
n  Barley,  which  were  too  far  gone  for  recovery,  before  the  ge- 
\\  alteration  of  the  season.  The  cold,  however,  having  so  long 
pressed  vegetation,  which  is  now  become  so  powerful  from  the 
and  warmth,  the  harvest  must  necessarily  be  late,  and  the  crop 
his  climate  consequently  precarious,  unless  the  weather  prove 
e  than  ordinarily  auspicious.  Of  Lint  this  season,  there  is  com- 
itively  a  small  proportion  sown,  in  consequence  of  the  high. price 
eed,  and  the  expectation  of  a  large  influx  of  foreign  flax.  The 
?  there  is,  has  a  very  unfavourable  appearance,  the  season  hav- 
been  peculiarly  ill  calculated  for  that  species  of  crop.  Turnips, 
lost  instances,  have  exceeded  our  hopes,  and  are  so  much  re- 
ted  by  the  rains,  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  very  fair 
u  Potatoes  also,  although  no  production  of  the  farm,  were  se- 
sly  injured  by  the  unfavourable  commencement  of  the  season, 
now  promise  to  be  a  fair  crop,  although  they  must  be  more  than 
illy  late.  Peas  and  Beans,  particularly  the  latter,  arc  very  pro- 
ng ;  but  tlie  quantity  sown  of  either,  is  in  general  extremely  li- 
fd.  The  scarcity  in  the  pastures,  very  considerably  affected  the 
e  of  Cattle,  which  experienced  a  reduction  of  from  30  to  40  per 
:. ;  and  although  the  grass  is  now  generally  abundant,  they  have 
as  yet  regained  their  former  value.  The  price  of  Horses  has 
coof^iderably  fallen  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  attribute  this  to  the 
od  of  the  year,  and  anticipate  a  moderate  rise  at  the  season  of 
ur*  The  prices  of  Grain  can  scarcely  be  quoted  for  the  past 
'ter,  as,  ever  since  the  prospect  of  a  permanent  peace,  the  mar- 
has  suffered  an  entire  suspension,  until  very  lately  tliat  Wheat 
been  bought  at  30s.  per  boll ;  Barley  at  23s. ;  and  Oats  and  Oat- 
1  of  8  stone  per  boll  at  18s., — prices  at  which  the  farmer  is  ima« 
to  raise  Corn ;  and  unless  sojnae  relief  be  speedily  afforded,  nu- 
9U8  failures  must  take  place,  and  a  rapid  reduction  in  the  rentd 
t  be  the  unavoidable  consequence. — 25th  July. 

Benvickshire  Quarterly  Report. 
BOM  the  date  of  our  last  communication  till  within  these  fourteen 
I,  the  weather  was  c^ld  ard  adverse  to  vegetation.     The  winter 
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IVhenty  however,  with  few  exceptions,  has  not  disappointed  oar 
f  ectations  greatly,  though  to  appearance  it  will  not  equal  kst  crop. 
Oats  have  suffered  materially ;  and^  unless  upon  light  loams,  that 
will  be  a  considerable  deficiency  of  straw.  The  appearance  of  the 
Baring  crop  some  weeks  ago  was  very  indifferent  \  bat  the  recent  miU 
weather  and  refreshing  showers,  have  changed  its  appearance*  and  it 
now  promises  a  pretty  fair  crop.  Had  this  favourable  weather  set  in 
three  r»r  four  weeks  sooner,  it  would  have  been  still  more  beneficial 
to  the  Barley  as  well  as  the  other  crops.  The  harvest  commenced 
last  year,  in  early  situations,  about  the  20th  of  Angast,  and  ten  days 
thereafter  it  was  general  in  the  county ;  but  it  will  be  fiilly^foartKD 
days  later  this  season.  The  Hay  harvest  is  now  general  throoghoot 
tiiis  county.  Hajf  is  rather  a  lighter  crop  than  it  was  last  season* 
Turnips^  though  late  in  finishing,  look  well.  During  the  last  three 
months  there  has  been  a-  considerable  stagnation  in  the  sale  of  sit 
kinds  of  Grain,  and  there  is  more  in  the  stack-yards  at  this  time  than 
at  the  same  period  for  some  years  past.  Within  these  few  weeks  it 
his  risen  some  shillings  per  boll.  On  Saturday  last  in  Berwick  mn» 
kot,  Wheat  was  from  4Gs.  to  50s. ;  Barley,  26s.  to  278. ;  Oats  Idk 
to  21S' ;  Peas  and  Beans  from  30b.  to  SSs.,  all  per  boll  of  six  Win- 
chester bushels. 

The  prices  of  Cattle  have  fallen  since  April.  At  Dunse  fair  theie 
was  a  good  supply.  Fat  brought  from  iOs.  to  lOs.  6d.  per  Dutch 
stone  ;  but  the  sales  were  dulK  They  continue  at  nearly  the  same 
price.  Lean  Stock  has  been  lower  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
Grass.  Lambs  also  bring  us  inferior  prices  to  last  year.  Beef  and 
Mutton  are  at  present  selling  by  retail  at  8 J.  per  lib* 

The  price  of  Wool  is  higher  than  it  was  last  season,  especially  long 
Wool,  which  is  more  in  demand  tlvan  the  Cheviot,  being  from  S(^ 

to  33s.  per  stone  of  24  lib. 30M  July. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Western  District  of  Bermelikirif 

30/A  Jul^. 

*  According  to  the  present  appearance  of  the  com  upon  the 
ground,  Wheat,  which  has  suffered  least  l^  the  unkiudness  of  the 
season,  will  turn  out  a  fair  average  crop.  Barley  is  in  genend  thin, 
nnd  cannot  be  expected  to  reach  the  average.  Oats,  omitting  a 
number  of  fields  thut  were  injured  by  the  grub  worm,  are  pretty 
close,  and,  after  the  present  rains,  must  increase  greatly  in  bulk ; 
yt&t  they  may  cume  short  of  aiir  ordinary  crop*  Peas  aud  Beans  had 
a  bleak  appearance  during  the  two  former  months ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent, have  assumed  a  much  more  healthy  and  luxuriant  aspect.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  anticipate  their  ultimate  produce.  Pota- 
toes, on  which  the  expectations  of  so  many  depend  as  a  principal  ar* 
tide  of  human  subt^istence,  have  been  greatly  stinted  in  their  growth; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  time  they  yet  have  to  improve^  it  is  not 
likely  they  can  reach  the  bulk  of  ordinary  years.  Although  much 
depends  on  the  weather,  every  circumstance  forbids  us  to  expect  an 
•arly  harvest.     Clover  Hay,  tiie  cutting  and  makkig  of  which  ia 
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^ing  on,  is  greatly  deficient  in  bulk.  We  observe  some  fields  ap- 
proach to  a  fair  average  produce ;  but,  in  general,  and  especially 
where,  owing  to  the  want  of  grass,  the  fields  were  long  pastured,  it 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  half  a  crop ;  and  many  fiijids  will  not 
exceed  60  or  70  stone  per  acre. 

*  In  May,  Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  declined  from  last  Report  fully 
15  per  cent.  As  both  kinds,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  came 
rather  sparingly  to  market,  they  were  in  demand,  and  mot  a  bri^k  sale 
at  improved  prices  in  the  succeeding  months ;  till  within  these  few 
days,  when  they  are  again  looking  downward.  In  the  end  of  June, 
Beef  reached  1  Ss.  per  stone,  sinking  the  offal.  Beef  and  Mutton 
are  sold  by  retail  at  8d.  per  lib.  Dutch,  and  Lamb  from  6d.  to  7d. 

*  Lean  stock,  if  we  except  some  of  the  public  sales  before  the 
term,  has  been  uniformly  dull,  and  prices  fallen  from  20  to  V5  por 
cent.  Cattle  of  the  same  weight  and  condition  as  those  which  were 
sold  last  year  in  Dunse  June  fair  nt  l8/>  iOs.  a  he.id,  fetched  only 
14/.  in  the  same  market  this  year.  They  were  duller  still  at  Earl- 
ston,  as  very  few  dealers  from  the  South  appeared  in  any  of  our  mar- 
Icets.  Lambs  of  the  Leicester  breed,  in  fair  condition,  have  sold 
pretty  freely  at  from  Is.  to  Ss.  below  last  year's  price.  Those  of 
tlie  Cheviot  breed  in  the  ^ame  proportion,  and  wi^re  less  in  demand. 

'  Long  ^Hiite  Wool  has  brought  from  SOs.  to  ?/2s^  Cheviot  d«i. 
from  309.  to  34>s. ;  and  some  fine  parcels  a  little  more.  Highland, 
4>r  Wool  of  the  true  Blackfaced  breed,  few  of  which  now  remain  in 
tiie  country,  from  1  Ss.  to  lf)8.  per  stone  ;  and  all  kinds  have  found 
M  ready  market.  Sin;rle-men  servants  were  hired,  before  the  term, 
•from  6/.  to  7/>  IOs.  Women  do.,  for  whom  there  is  always  a* great 
demaVid  for  field-work,  from  51.  to  6/.  10^.  for  the  half  year.  Cheap 
markets  always  enhance  the  wages  of  the  latter. 

*  The  Tweedside  Agricultural  Society,  in  the  true  spirit  of  their 
patriotic  Institution,  have  ju;«t  advertised  handsome  premiums  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  specimens  of  stock,  and  of  implements  of  hus- 
liandry,  to  be  exhibited  at  their  next  show. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Corn-bill,  so  anxiously  pro* 
noted  and  patronized  by  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  laud,  and 
so  earnestly  deprecated  by  the  maRufiicturer,  the  small  annuitanu 
and  die  mere  consumer,  whose  hearts,  by  the  liberal  boimty  of  Pro- 
vidence,^ in  the  late  most  abundant  crop,  and  the  unexpected  re- 
storation of  the  blessings  of  peace,  were  fiiltd  with  food  and  glad- 
ness, we  may  contidently  expect  that,  when  the  effects  of  the  lato 
hasty  speculations  are  over, — ^whcn  our  manufactures  and  commerce 
resume  their  wonted  channels, — Corn,  like  evjry  other  commodity. 
Will  find  its  proper  level ;  and ,  the  farmer,  who^e  produce  is  alivaj'S 
of  the  first  necessity,  shall  reap  the  le,«>itimnte  fruit  of  his  toil. ' 

DuhtfrieS'shirc  Qitaricr///  Rrjxjrt. 
Thr  present  appearance  of  the  crops  is  favimrable.     Oats  arc  ge- 
nerally short,  and  not  bulky  in  straw ;   hut  Wheat  and  Darlcy,  with 
little  exception,  appear  to  be  in  great   abundance.      Should  the 
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warmth  which  we  now  enjoy  continue,  good  quality  may  be  confi- 
dently anticipated.  '       , 

The  sun^mer  season  has  been  with  us  unusually  dry ;  both  cold  and 
froift/  '.jj.hf^  h.  v«^  hern  prevalent.  Pastures  have  yielded  Jittlefood, 
.;..  !  'i  •  crr^. ..?  ii:  y  :i::;;i!^r.ionIy  light.  A  third  part  of  an  aver- 
^•r.r  '•  -^-t  Hi  iv  be  irUiA  Tr>  rt  wnuHnir.  Potatoes  and  Turnips  look 
weH 

The  price  of  Black  CattUf  fell  rapidly  about  Whitsunday,  and  stiU 
continues  from  25  to  SO  per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  last  year.  ThM 
dealers  who  had  considerable  lots  on  hand,  must  have  suffered  ma- 
tcrial  loss.  Sheep  have  l^ept  up  better,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  expected  value  of  Wool.  At  the  Langholm  fair,  held  lately, 
Cheviot  Lambs  brought  fully  more  than  was  looked  for  ;  and,  though 
much  wool  might  not  be  sold,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  market  for  tint 
article  was  encouraging.  Horses*  especially  those  of  middling  and 
inferior  quality,  have  dull  sale,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Little  business  has  been  done  lately  by  the  Corn-dealert;  but  some 
demand,  with  a  moderate  rise,  i%  at  present  talked  of  for  Wheat 
This  grain  may  be  sold  at  from  8s.  to  Ss.  8d.  per  bushel.  Barley  it 
scarcely  saleable  even  at  4  s.  Potato  Oats  bring  Ss.  -kl.  The  But* 
cher  markets  have  kept  higher  than  lean  cattle  warrant. 

The  situation  of  agriculturists  id  at  present  certainly  far  from  one 
of  an  enviable  description.  On  one  side,  overwhelming  rents  and 
taxes,  and  high  rates  of  all  kinds  of  labour,  present  themselves; 
and  on  the  other,  little  demand  and  low  prices  (comparatively)  for' 
all  sorts  of  farm  produce.  This  state  of  things  cannot  long  last; 
though,  before  land  regains  its  proper  level,  much  individual  loss 
and  hardship  may  be  suf^tained.  Let  us  hope  that  our  landlords  will 
prevent  the^e  consequences,  by  abating  proportionally  their  renta; 
and  this,  which  would  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  may  turn  out,  in 

the  end,  tp  be  their  wisest  policy. 29/A  Juli/. 

Fifeshire  Quarterly  Ileport. 

The  present  summer  has,  to  this  date,  been  remarkably  cold. 
The  frost,  even  to  the  Ist  July,  was  perceptible  evening  and  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  days  were  far  from  the  degree  of  heat  experienced  in 
J  813.  The  weather  has  continued  throughout  thiK  quarter  remark- 
ably dry ;  any  showers  of  rain  we  had  were  very  slight,  and  not 
nearly  so  frequent  as  last  year  at  the  same  period. 

The  consequence  of  this  appears  evidently  in  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Hay  crop  being  every  where,  with  peHiaps  the  exception 
of  a  few  favoured  spots,  lighter  still  than  last  year  ;  the  Clover  be- 
ing checked  by  the  hoar  frosts,  never  grew  to  any  length  ;  and  the 
Ryegrass,  in  numerous  inst-ances,  came  up  very  thin  ;  so  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  avernge  weight  of  Hay  per  acre  is  probably  under 
]50slone,  or  betwixt  that  and  100.  Much  of  it  is  not  50  stone 
per  acre.  From  the  same  cause,  the  Potatoes  were  stunted  in 
growth,  and  will  certainly  be  an  interior  crop  to  what  thev  were  last 
icar,  to  tho  e.vtenf  of  perhaps  onc'  fourth  part. 
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wing  to  the  some  cause.  Turnips  were -long  in  tpringing,  came 
nequolly,  or  were  destroyed  by  frost  on  making  their  appear- 
above  ground,  and  are  still  suffering  by  drought.  The  fiy, 
iver,  has  done  little  injury ;  and  if  rain  comes  by  and  by,  Tur- 
and  Potatoes  may  still  be  an  average  crop. 
II  crops  begin  to  suffer  from  want  of  rain ;  but  of  these,  the 
At  crop  has  suffered  least ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  rea-  , 
:o  expect  that  it  will  prove  an  average  crop,  but  certainly  not 
1  to  that  of  last  year ;  as  in  wet,  cold  soils,  it  is  very  thin,  aU 
gh  in  general  a  &ir  crop.  Barley  also  offers  to  be  io  general  an 
ige  crop,  although  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  especi- 
on  thin  soils ;  and  where  the  land  was  not  clean,  the  crop  is 
ly  njTorth  any  thing.  Oats  appear  to  have  suffered  more  than 
other  crop,  and  are  remarkably  short  in  tlie  straw ;  occasioned 
by  the  frost,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  drought,  and  a  want  of  that 
Ell  warmth  experienced  last  year.  Unless  we  have  rains  almost 
ediately,  the  Oat  crops  will  hardly  furnish  half  the  bulk  in  the 
c-yard  they  did  last  year ;  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  the 
itity  of  grain  of  that  species  will  fall  short  of  last  year's  produce 
fourth  in  quantity ;  and  if  the  harvest  is  late,  which  there  is 
much  reason  to  suspect,  the  grain  must  also  be  inferior  in  qua- 

Peas  and  Beaas  offer  to  be  a  good  average  crop. 
lax  will  this  year  prove  an  inferior  crop,  being  less  able  to  bear 
.  than  almost  any  other.     It  was  very  much  injured  at  its  first 
sarance  ;  and  want  of  rain  prevented  it  from  acquiring  the  pro- 
length. 

rass  Parks  fell  in  rent  generally  20  per  cent.,  and  still  appear 
xtreme  bad  concern ;  bb^  from  the  late  fall  in  the  price  of  cat- 
the  price  paid  for  them  in  spring  cannot  be  had  now.  A  severe 
will  be  sustained  by  the  grazier,  especially  as  the  pastures  ara 
kt  up  for  want  of  rain.  A  corresponding  fall  in  the  rent  of  grass  • 
osurcs  next  year,  may  be  predicted  as  almost  certain  to  take 
e. 

he  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  last  year's  crop,  is  certainr* 
ot  a  fair  one,  as  last  year's  was  truly  an  extraordinary  crop ;  for 
quantity  of  victual  yet  remaining  in  the  barn-yards,  at\er  sup- 
[ig  the  markets  to  a  degree  so  as  to  glut  them,  and  make  it  diifi- 
to  effect  sales  at  all,  (at  the  very  reasonable  price,  for  Oats 
or  208. ;  Wheat  30s.  to  35s. ;  Barley  248.  to  28s. ;  Potatoes  5s. 
6m.  per  boll),  is  very  great  indeed,  perhaps  equal  to  one  fourth 
be  whole  produce  of  an  ordinary  year. 

here  certainly  never  was  less  occasion  to  dread  scarcity  than  at 
present  moment,  as  the  probability  is,  that  the  present  crop  will 
fall  under  an  average  one ;  and  the  immense  quantity  remaining 
he  last  crop,  insures  a  most  abundant  supply. 
[ere  a  question  may  be  asked.  Has  the  liberty  to  export  grain 
Led  to  raise  the  price  ?  Has  it  not  remained,  since  passing 
act,  ^t  a  IeW|  and,  comparatively,  steady  priced    It  is  per- 
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haps  fortunate  the  Corn  importation  ^Bill  did  not  pass  in  the  preseAt 
Session  of  Parliament,  as  any  little  ri^e  in  the  price  of  corn,  front 
the  adverse  appearance  of  the  season,  would  have  been  impated  to 
the  effects  of  the  bill,  although  not  in  the  least  owin«|^  to  that  mea- 
sure. All  it  could  or  was  meant  to  effect,  was,  to  keep  the  prica 
steady,  and  hold  out  encouragement  to  the  Bn'tish  farmer  to  raiKe 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  grain,  and  to  prevent  the  foreign 
farmer  from  competing  with  him  in  his  own  market,  at  periods  su::h 
as  the  present,  when  the  prices  are  confessedly  rather  too  low  to  en- 
able the  British  farmrr  to  raise  corn  at  all,  without  Iofs  to  himself; 
and  no  set  of  men  can  he  expected  to  continue  to  invest  their  clpi- 
tal  in  a  trade  where,  instead  of  the  encouragement  they  are  entitled 
to  expect,  certain  low  and  ruin  must  ensur.  If.  at  X\n%  period  of 
abundance  and  sufficiently  cheap  prices,  importation  is  still  permit- 
ted,  in  compliance  with  the  ideas  of  the  petitioners  (ngainst  the  bill 
for  repulflting  importiitij»n),  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain  prrhapi 
one^fo'Jrlk  lower  than  at  present,  the  object  attninrd  could  only  he 
moment  jry;  for  the  Bri'ish  farmer,  in  (ii*sp.iir,  mn.'^t  give  up  the  n- 
gcrous  improvement  which  first  introduced  plenty,  and  was  th^  real 
cause  of  reducing  the  prire  to  the  nioderntc  rate  it  now  i«i  at,-  and, 
if  not  checked  by  this  impolitic  me.isure,  would  have  kept  it  low. 

Who  does  nrt  see  the  certain  effect  that  must  naturally  follow  f 
Tlie  quantity  of  grain  raised  within  the  kingdom,  when  tliu»  made 
to  be  attended  with  loss  to  the  farmer,  will  diminish  in  a  proportion 
so  great,  that  no  im])ortation  will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  foreign  fnrmer  m  ill  immediately  raise  his  prices  ;  and  the,  same 
fluctuation  and  very  high  prices  experienced  agaH  ard  attain  in  the 
cour-je  of  the  last  twenty  years,  will  infullibly  ei*suc.  The  petition- 
ers will  then  view  the  mutter  very  differentlv.  and  wi^h  to  retrace 
their  ^tops.     But  the  spirit  for  improvement,  once  sunk,  it  is  to  be 

feared  will  rise  no  more *i2d  Jnlu. 

.  Forfarshire  ihtartvrlif  Hepori, 

TiTE  months  of  M;iy  and  June,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  cx(:e«j«ive  colJ,  and  parching  drought.  Often  in  May, 
het'orr  sunrise,  the  country  was  seen  to  b«  white  with  hoar  frost;  and 
ice  was  soen  upo:'  sm  ill  patches  of  water,  thicker  tlian  a  three  shil- 
lings pirt'.  About  the  liJth  of  June,  we  had  a  few  partial  vhowers 
which  prodiiced  litt'f  effect ;  for  the  wind  having  relumed  to  its  for- 
mer N.  an'!  N.  K  p«'iiits,  lliL*  cold  and  drouglit  returned  with  un- 
abated  sovrviry.  Since  the  b:'srinninv  of  tlii>  month,  we  have  had 
frequent  cxphtsions  of  thunder,  vith  heavy  showers,  and  a  milder 
temperature,  whii  li  hr.ve  vo^y  much  refreshed  vegetation. 

1  he  pasturcp,  hilliuto  have  yielded  very  little  food  for  Cattle; 
and  the  consequt'ne»/  i>,  that  many  h.ive  been  trying  to  sell  while  few 
have  been  disposed  to  buy,  lenn  >tock.  From  the  de.'^triK'ticm  of 
Turnips  l.i^t  .  ;>ring,  and  ti)c  want  of  Gra-s  to  bring  them  forward, 
fat  beasts  are  t^carco,  and  butelier  meit  hiuh  priced. 

The  Hay  crop  abounds  more  with  Red- Clover  than  u&ual ;  bu^ 
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excepting  on  rich  grounds  with  a  favourable  expoflure,  it  will  hardly 
amount  to  a  half  of  the  usual  quantity.  Much  of  it  still  remains  un- 
cut, in  the  hope  that  the  late  rains  may  increase  the  quantity  by 
raising  an  undergrowth.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better,  to  try • 
to  save  the  second  cutting,  by  mixing  it  with  dry  straw.  It  would 
be  premature  to  offer  any  cpinion  respecting  the  Turnips,  as  many 
of  them  are  but  a  little  way  above  ground,  though,  since  the  rains 
commenced,  they  have  a  very  healthy  appearance.  The  Potatoes 
also  look  wcU,  though  their  extent  is  considerably  less  than  it  was 
last  year. 

The  extent  of  Wheat  in  also  less  than  formerlv,  while  that  of  Bar- 
ley  is  increased.  Where  the  snow  was  blown  off  the  Wheat,  Inst 
winter  and  spring,  much  of  it  seems  to  have  been  thrown  out :  and 
the  coldness  and  drought  which  ensued,  prevented  it  from  stocking, 
80  as  to  fill  up  vacancies.  Hence,  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  a  very 
thin  crop.  The  other  crops  have  now  a  healthy  appearance,  but 
they  do  not  promise  to  yield  much  ^traw. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  Dundee  on  22d  July. — Wheat  per 
boll,  33s.  to  f)7s. ;  Barley,  22s.  to  S.'is.;  Potato  Oats,  20s.  to  21s. ; 
Common  Di>.  17s.  to  IDs. ;  Peas  and  Beans,  17s.  to  IKs. 

Retail  prices. — Oatmeal,  per  peck.  Is.  3d. ;  Barley,  do.  lOd.  to 
If.;  Peas,  do.  lOd. ;  New/ Potatoes,  2s.— Beef,  per  Jib.  8d.  to9d.; 
Mutton,  7d.  to  Xd. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  7d.;  I^amb,  6d.  to  9d.  Butter  I  s.  4d. 
Eggs,  9d.  per  dozen.     Quartern  Loaf,  lOd. 

The  question  respecting  the  Corn -laws,  seems  now  to  he  condensed 
into  a  nutshell.  The  merchants  and'  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
have  secured  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  for  every  ar- 
ticle of  colonial  produce,  or  of  British  industry :  so  that  it  is  well 
known,  that  British  manufactured  goods  can  be  purchased  much 
cheaper  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  other  ports  beyond  the  Atlantic,  than  in 
the  city  of  London. 

The  cultivators  of  land  are  not  seeking  an  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  for  their  produce ;  because  they  know,  that  seasons 
have  occurred,  and  may  yet  occur,  when  importation  of  foreign  grain 
may  be  absolutely  necessary.  But  that  they  may  be  on  a  footing 
with  the  other  classes,  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  a  decisive 
preference  in  the  home  mnrket.  Either,  then,  the  manufacturing  class 
should  give  up  the  prohibition  of  exporting  wool,  and  allow  all  sorti 
of  foreign  woollens  to  be  imported,  free  of  duty  ;  and  all  forrU^n  ma- 
nufactures which  rival  theirs,  to  compete  with  theirs  in  the  home 
market ;  so  that  our  cultivators  may  f  upply  themselves  on  as  cheap 
terms,  as  those  foreign  cultivators  who  furnish  imported  corn :  or 
they  should  consent  to  feuch  a  duty  on  imported  corn,  as  may  give  a 
decided  preference  to  corn  of  our  own  growth.  But  af^er  the  late 
proposed  bill  was  so  much  frittered  down  with  amendments,  that  it 
would  produce  no  sensible  effect,  and  the  Legislature  was  beset  with 
clamours,  it  was,  perhaps,  best  to  delay  matters  until  men's  passions 
should  cool|  and  reason  begin  to  resume  her  station. 
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One  assertion  excited  much  surprise  in  all  those  who  have  turned . 
their  thoughts  towards  the  science  of  political  economy, — namely, 
That  the  price  of  labour  depended  on  that  of  corn  ;  and,  that  if  the 
latter  became  high,  our  manufactures  could  not  compete  in  foreign 
markets.  Such  propositions  being  in  direct  opposition  to  fact  m, 
experience,  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  otter,  any  rafutatioD  of 
them.  It  is  the  great  extent  and  complete  security  of  our  merca&tib 
and  manufacturing  capitals^  the  ingenioiis  machine!  by  which  labour 
is  iibridgod  and  reudcrcd  more  ciFoctual»  together  with  the  skill  and. 
ability  of  om*  artists  in  producing  8Ui)erior  workmanship ;  it  if  owing 
to  thuHe  circumbtances  that  our  manufactures  bear  down  all  competi- 
tion in  foreign  markets.  Were  other  nations  to  rival  us  in  these  psr- 
ticulars,  their  wages  of  lal)our  must  become  as  high  as  ours  s  as  Is^ 
hour,  so  far  from  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions*  isalwajfi 
in  tlK'  compound  ratio  5f  Uie  quantity  in  the  market,  and  the  demand 

there  is  lor  it. 29.  Juli/* 

LcHcr  from  the  Kadern  Dislnci  of  Forfarshire,  30th  Julu» 

*  The  last  week  of  April,  and  the  two  succeeding  weeks  of  Mayp 
were  most  unf:ivouriible  for  the  young  Wheats,  and  the  Clover  and 
Kye-grass.  From  the  frequent  heavy  rains  and  frosts  through  the 
nights,  the  Wheat  on  thin  soils  suffered  most  severely,  and  will  twn 
out  a  scinty  crop.  Ytl  Wheat  sown  on  summer-fallows  in  season, 
on  good  land,  though  it  received  a  check,  is  so  far  recovered,  that 
}t  now  promises  to  be  an  average  crop  ;  but  fully  fourteen  days  later 
than  usual.  The  Outs  have  planted  well,  but  are  sliort  in  the  straw; 
*he  car  is  beginning  to  make  its  appearance.  Barley  has  a  most 
thriving  appearance,  and  will  be  a  bulky  crop,  but  late  ;  as  it  is  on- 
]y  on  a  tew  tields  where  it  is  fully  shot.  Peas  and  Beans  both  look 
w(-l;  for  straw  ;  the  Peas  are  full  in  the  bloom ;  the  Beans  are  ban- 
ning t(»  pod ;  which,  like  the  grain  crops,  are  far  later  than  usual. 

*  Cli't vcr  and  Rye-grass  have  generally  failed;  of  course  the  Hay 
rrrp  is  one  of  the  lightest  ever  known  in  tliis  district.  A  few  fields 
:Are  cut ;  and  Hay  harvest  will  be  general  next  week,  if  the  weadier 
be  good.  Till  lately,  few  pasture  fields  have  yielded  a  full  bite  to 
the  cattle  ;  and  even  where  that  was  afforded,  they  have  not  thriven 
to  that  degree  that  might  have  been  expected.  Though  the  weather 
has  been  adverse  to  the  growing  crops,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  it 
stas  been  singularly  favourable  for  the  working  of  fallow  and  Turnip 
land.  The  Swedish  Turnip,  however,  is  making  but  little  progress^ 
the  different  species  of  the  common  field  Turnip  look  well,  and  are 
in  gciuTal  under  the  operation  ^f  a  second  cleaning.  Th^  Potatoes* 
like  the  grain  crops,  arc  backward  in  their  growtli.  On  the  whole, 
rne  crop  iti  this  district  will  not  have  near  the  last  yea/s  bulk  ;  and 
tiicre  is  reason  to  fear,  unless  we  have  most  favourable  weather  in 
i)epLember  for  filling  and  ripening,  the  grain  will  be  deficient  both 
in  quality  and  quantity. 

*  The  following  was  the  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at  eigh^ 
o'clock  in  the  morning  each  of  the  tlircc  last  months.-— May,  45.5^; 
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fy  52.9 ;  July,  59.77. — During  the  quarter,  Wheat  has  kept  Rteady 
rice,  from  3St.  to  SGs. ;  and  Rome,  newly  thrashed  within  the 
fbrtnieht,  hai  been  sold  at  SSs.  Barley  has  fluctuated,  and  is 
low  giving  more  than  268.  or  27s.'  Common,  Early,  and  Pota- 
!)at8,  are  selling  at  from  186.  to  2 Is.  per  boll ;  Meal  IDs.  Sd.  to 
6d.  The  Cattle  markets  have  been  dull  through  the  season. 
Its  below  12/.  price  may  be  rated  at  a  fall,  since  last  year,  of 

20  to  90  per  cent.  Milk  Cows,  and  cattle  of  higher  value  in 
[  condition,  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  sheep  markets  at  this 
m  are  not  much  frequented  with  large  lots  ;  and  what  is  selling 
;ther  down  in  price.  Wool  is  selling  higher  than  for  several 
B  past.  Mutton  and  Beef,  in  the  shambles,  is  still  continuing  at 
vinter  prices.     Horses  are  in  little  demand,  and  falling  in  price.' 

Letter  from  Gia^owj  SOth  July, 
Immediately  afler  the  date  of  last  Report,  the  weather  be- 
\  dry,  and  continued  wq  for  about  the  space  of  fix  weeks ;  but, 
rtunately,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  continuation  of  violent 
;rly  winds,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  frost  during  the  night, 
edy  had  it  not  been  for  the  length  of  the  day,  the  weather,  from 
beginning  of  May  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  during  the 
e  of  which  time  vegetation  made  little  or  no  progress,  would 

resembled  winter  much  rather  than  summer.  In  consequence 
lis,  a  serious  failure  has  taken  place  in  the  Hay  crop.  The 
I  Grasses,  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  district,  looked 
edingly  well  in  the  month  of  April,  were  rendered  extremely 
and  short ;  and  have,  since  being  cut  down,  turned  out  worse  than 

their  miserable  appearance  on  the  ground  gave  reason  to  ap- 
end.  There  are,  I  believe,  very  few  fanners  in  diis  neighbour- 
i  who  have  not  experienced  a  deficiency  of  nearly  one  half  ia 
part  of  their  crop. 

iVheat,  of  which  I  gave  you  a  very  lamentable  account  in  my  last 
3rt,  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  made  much  improvement, 
thinness  of  this  grain  upon  the  ground,  and  the  small  quantity 
.  which  was  allowed  to  remain  unmixed  with  Oats  or  Barley, 
render  tliis  part  of  the  crop  unpreccdentcdly  deficient.  Barley, 
hich  Ihere  is  a  more  than  usual  quantity  sown,  lias  a  healthy 
rigorous  appearance;  is  far  advanced ;  and  promises  an  abun- 
crop.  Beans  and  Peas  are  very  luxuriant  in  the  straw  ;  but  a 
rt  has  gone  abroad,  that  they  are  much  infested  with  vermin : 

far  this  circumstance  will  prove  injurious  to  them,  time  only  can 
rmine. 

3wing  to  the  remarkable  fineness  of  the  weather  for  the  last  eight 
I  a  manifest  alteration,  for  the  better,  has  taken  place  in  the  crop 
■neral,  but  especially  in  Potatoes  aiid  Oats ;  and  the  appearance 
h  these  now  exhibit,  gives  k-eason  to  expect  that  they  will  not 
hort  of  an  average.  If  the  weather  continue  as  favourable  for 
tnight  longei ,  as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
nd'erop  of  sown  Graci  will  be  abundant :  it  is  already  comioe 
I  some  fields  "^^i"^  luxuriantly. 
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'  Tliroughout  the  suTnmer  our  markets  have  been  itbuhdantlj  tiip« 
plied  with  grain  of  every  descrijition ;  and  prices  have  been  both 
inodenite  and  Mationnry,  although  our  importation  of  Oats  for  the 
last  six  months  haK  heon  less  by  70,000  bolls  than  it  was  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  last  year.     1  his  clearly  points  out  the  exten- 
sive produce  of  the  countr}  adjacent,  which  is  by  no  means  the 
most  fertile  prirt  of  Scotland  ;  and  ought  to  tsach  both  the  merchanH 
and  uiariuiiicturers  in  this  trading  district,  what  they  all  seem  so  un- 
willing to  hf'licvts  that  it  is  possible  for  this  country  to  subsist  it- 
self; ard  that,  thtTcfore,  every  encouragement  and  protection  should 
be  cciven  b\  the  Lef;islaturc  to  agriculture,  in  order  to  render  Grest 
Biitaiii  independent  of  foreign  supplies.     This  is  an  object  of  the 
very  utmost  importance,  and  which  every  one  should  zealously  en- 
deavour to  promote,  even  though  this  could  not  be  done  without 
the  sacritice  of  cheap  prices.     But  do  not  let  the  commercial  and 
inaiiufacturing  interests  suppose,  that  either  scarcity  or  high  prices 
will  be  the  consequence  of  a  much  restricted  importation.     In  order 
to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  our  qountry,  Government  thought 
proper  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  several  commodities  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  prohibition  has  been,  that  the  articles  alluded  to 
are  now  pro<*u<  ed  by  our  own  manufacturers,  of  a  quality  equal  to 
thoKe  which  were  formerly  imported,  and  one  h.ilf  cheaper.     If  the 
importation  of  grain  were,  in  like  manner,  prohibited^  the  effect 
would  be  similar ;  especially  when  we  cmi>ider  the  spirit  of  mdustry, 
and  zeal  tor  improvement,  with  which  our  thrmcrs  are  now  actuated. 
Were,  therefore,  the  Legislature  to  interdict  the  importation,  while 
they  give  encouragement  to  the  exportation,  of  grain,  and  leave  the 
supplies  of  the  country  entirely  dependent  on  the  industry  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  feitility  of  the  soil,  a  very  few  years  would  abun-  ' 
dantly  prove  the  utility  of  the  measure,  by  our  markets  being  regu- 
larly and  fully  supplied  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  on  the  low- 
est possible  terms.     Unlimited  exportation  has,  to  many,  a  very  for- 
niidal)le  sound  :  but  it,  unquestion.'ii)ly,  affords  the  very  highest  en- 
eourageniera  to  the  agrfciilturi»t :  And  a  very  little  reflection  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  reasonahle  person,  that  we  need  be  under 
no  apf)rel tension  lest  the  grain,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  should  be- 
carried  out  of  the  country  ;  lor  a«  money  is  of  less  value  in  our  own, 
than  in  mo^t  foreign  countries,  our  produce  will  always,  in  time  of 
scarcity,  comnand   the  highest  prices  amongst  ourselves,   and  wih 
never  he  sent  abroad,  but  i^hen,  by  means  of  its  great  abundance^ 
a  sufEeient  nuntber  of  purchasers  cunnot  be  f6und  for  it  in  the  home 
market.  * 

InxrrnexS'shire  Qtmrterlif  Report. 
Spring  labour  wuh  concluded  under  favourable  circumstances,  an<^ 
in  general  a  good  braird  appeared  ;  bi^  at^iT  the  first  favourable  ap 
pcarance,  the  drought  and  cold  frosty  'Ainds  bugau,  and  continued 
with  little  intermission  until  the  middiL-  of  June,  when  the  weathe^ 
clianged  from  fro&ts  to  burning  heat,  %v!)icU  Ij  as  continued  ever  ainct. 
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h  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  the  first  of  this  months  we  havs 
'cely  liad  a  shower  this  summer  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
^he  Wheat,  in  general,  Is  the  best  looking  grain.  The  Barley, 
in  richly  dunged,  is  a  fair  looking  crop,  but  in  ordinary  cases  it 
ghu  •The  Oats,  in  general,  appear  to  be  a  light  crop.  Tlie  pre- 
:  appearance  of  the  Potatoes  is  favourable ;  but  if  the  dry  weiuher 
tinue,  the  crops  will  be  lighter  than  otherwise  they  w^ould  have 
n.  The  Turnip  crop  has  failed  very  much  for  want  of  rain,  and 
joking  at  present  very  backward.     The  Hay  crop  is  in  iiandi^ 

very  light ;  in  many  places  not  more  than  half  the  crop  of  ordi- 
y  years.  Cattle  markets  are  dull,  and  little  or  no  demand.  Fat 
:le  is  the  only  marketable  article  at  present,  at  from  5d.  to  8d.  per 

of  17^  oz.  The  price  of  Barley  is  on  the  decline.  Oatmeal  is 
idy  from  t24s.  to  268.  per  boll  of  9  stones.  In  the  Highlands  the 
ps  have  a  favourable  appearance,  and  bid  fair  foe  an  average: — their 
late  being  naturally  colder,  they  have  not  suffered  so  much  from 

drought.**27/A  Juii/. 

Kincardineshire  Qfiarterlif  Report. 
fuLY  has  been  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  either  of  the 
ceding  months ;  and  the  refreshing  rains  and  genial  warmth  that 
e  prevailed  since  its  commencement,  have  made  a  very  conspicii- 

alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  growing  crops.  Hay,  which 
one  time  had  the  appearance  of  being  worth  little  more  than  the 
>enses  of  harvesting,  has  closed  surprisingly  on  good  soils  where 
re  was  plenty  of  clover  plants  ;  but  the  greater  part  is  still  vexy 
icient,  and  the  best  will  perhaps  fall  short  of  an  average  of  years. 
e  cutting  process  has  been  delayed  till  beyond  the  usual  period^ 

is  now  generally  going  forward.  Grain  crops  were  much  stunted 
their  growth  (>rcvious  to  the  rains,  but  have  improved  amazingly 
late — particularly  Barley,  which,  in  most  instances  promises,  if 
re  be  a  continuation  of  favourable  weatlier,  to  be  a  good  crop* — 
leats,  on  true  Wheat  soils,  are  very  luxuriant ;  whereas  on  soils 
a  contrary  description,  especially  in  the  higher  district  of  the 
mty,  they  will  fall  considerably  short  of  an  average,  being  very 
1  on  the  ground.  The  copious  rains  that  have  fallen  within  these 
»  days,  have  lodged  a  great  part  of  tlie  Wheat  and  Barley ;  and 
luld  they  continue  for  a  short  time,  the  consequences  will  be  ^e- 
js  to  these  crops,  as  well  as  to  Hay, 

[)at8  are  universally  very  thick,  which  is,  no  doubt,  in  a  great 
ssure  the  reason  of  their  being  more  deficient  in  straw  than  other 
in  crops.  Crops  of  every  description  appear  to  be  eight  or  ten 
r%  later  than  last  year.  Peas  and  Beans  are  very  tliriving,  but 
I  require  a  good  deal  of  sun  to  make  them  productive  in  corn. 
Turnip  sowing  was  finished  in  good  style ;  but  some  how  or  other 
i  plants  have  brairded  very  irregularly,  and  have  upon  the  whole 
pt  more  backward  than  could  have  been  expected  under  such 
nungly  favourable  circumstances.  Some  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
IT  frasta,  tlut  have  now  and  then  occurred  at  nighti  have  been 
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inimical  to  them.     It  is  certain  they  must  be  late,  M  the  one  half 
jet  remains  untouched  by  the  hoe. 

Cattle  were  longer  in  getting  into  condition  tliis  year  than  nsual; 
owing,  first,  to  the  failure  of  Turnips,  and  afterwards  to  a  miserablj 
scanty  supply  of  Grass  through  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Ob 
a  good  many  thin,  exposed  soils,  nothing  short  of  absolute  starfa- 
tion  seemed  to  threaten  the  poor  animals ;  and,  even  on  sitaations 
subject  to  neither  of  these  disadvantages,  the  supply  of  Grass  was 
but  very  inadequate  for  a  considerable  time.  The  demand  for  Horses 
and  Black  Cattle  has  given  way  in  proportion  as  the  supplies  of  our 
military  establishment  have  diminished.  But  it  is  tlie  rise  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  the  latter  article  that  most  affects  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  Cattle  fit  for  the  butcher,  have  been  most  in  request ;  and 
although  considerably  cheaper,  seem  to  have  maintained  their  prices 
much  better  than  other  descriptions  of  live-stock«  Good  three  years 
old  Stots  may  be  reckoned  about  20  per  cent,  lower :  two  yean  old 
ditto,  somewhat  more,  and  young  lean  beasts  would  have  given  as 
much  money,  if  not  more,  twelve  months  ago.  Should  the  present 
reduced  prices  of  stock  continue  throughout  the  season,  graziers 
must  i)e  unfortunate  in  their  speculations  this  year.  Grain  has  im- 
proved a  small  thing  of  late ;  but  this  alteration  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  grower,  considering  the  extra  quantity  required  at  this 
period  to  make  up  the  measure. 

Labour  still  continues  high,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the 
value  of  farm  produce.  At  our  Whitsunday  markets,  ploughmens' 
wages  were,  for  the  half  year,  from  IL  to  9^. ;  and  women  appeared 
shyer  about  engaging  than  usual,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  living, 
and  other  inducements-^which  had  the  effect  of  raising  their  wages  a 
few  shilling:^.  These  may  be  rated  at  from  2/.  5%.  to  2L  15s.  with 
victuals.  Day-labourers  comparatively  high.  How  these*  rent, 
taxes,  and  all  other  burdens  to  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
now  liable,  can  be  supported  at  present  prices  (in  which  we  have 
little  reason  to  expect  much  alteration  as  matters  now  stand)  for 
any  length  of  time,  by  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  lately  taken 
farms,  is  perhaps  a  question  that  will  puzzle  one  of  greater  sagacity 
than  the  writer  of  this  article. 

The  Agricultural  Association  lately  established  in  this  district, 
Feems  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country  in  general,  having  for 
its  object  chiefly  the  improvement  of  Live  Stock.  It  has,  however^ 
been  objected  to  by  some,  who  insist  that  it  is  formed  on  a  wrong 
principle,  it  being  thought  unfair  to  aUow  proprietors  and  tenantSf 
under  such  a  disparity  of  circumstances,  to  compete  together.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no  great  harm  in  this  ;  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  coi\sequcnce  who  the  improvers  are,  provided  their  measures  prove 
successful.  The  effect  produced,  by  whatever  means,  must  of  course 
diffuse  itself  gradually. — 9,Mi  July. 

Quarterly  Reports/or  th^e  UtrMirtry  of  Kirkcudbright. 
From  tiie  excellent  style  in  which  all  spring  labours  had  been 
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cutedy — the  charming  weather  in  the  month  of  April, — the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  vegetation, — the  fine  appearance,  and  forward  state  of  all 
the  spring  crops  ;  we  should,  at  the  date  of  our  last,  hare  been  led 
to  anticipate  abundance  of  Grass,  and  of  Hay,  in  summer;  with  an 
varlj  and  plentiful  harvest : — But  the  weather  since  has  been  such, 
as  in  no  small  degree  to  frustrate  these  pleasing  expectations.  The 
season,  indeed,  might  almost  be  8«id  to  have  retrograded.  Bleak 
winds,  blowing  often  from  the  north,  and  from  the  east,  dried  up 
the  moisture,  and  put  an  almost  entire  stop  to  vegetation  ; — clouds, 
without  rain, — short  intervals  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  succeeded 
by  nocturnal  frosts, — seldom  copious  dews  or  fogs,  and  never  thun- 
der or  lightning ; — ^this  forms  the  description  of  the  weather  through- 
out May  and  June,  and  more  than  one-half  of  July.  The  remainder 
of  the  month  has  been  fine  warm  weather,  with  plentiful  rains.  Near 
the  end  of  May,  the  ice- was  said  to  have  been  of  the  thickness  of 
half-a-crown ;  and,  at  the  end  of  June,  tlie  Reporter  observed  spots 
of  Potatoes,  whose  leaves  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceding  night,  on  lands  contiguous  to  tlic  sea-shore, — a  circum- 
stance which  never  before  occurred  in  his  remembrance.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  though  copious  rains  have  repeatedly  fallen  ia 
the  course  of  last  quarter ;  yet,  from  the  earth  never  having  been 
completely  saturated  with  moisture  for  a  very  long  period,  their  effect 
was  always  momentary,  and  far  less  beneficial  than  was  expected. 
On  clayey  soils,  however,  where  absorption  was  less  rapid,  the 
drought  has  not  been  injurious.  It  would  be  yet  premature,  in  a 
season  like  the  present,  when  every  thing  is  backward,  to  form  a  cal« 
cuiation  at  all  approaching  to  accuracy,  on  the  returns  of  any  spe- 
cies of  grain  crops,  as  so  much  must  depend  on  the  three  following 
months. 

Artificial  grasses  are  almost  every  where  greatly  deficient.  Many 
farmers  reckon  that  they  have  not  on;3-third  of  their  usual  quantity ; 
and  the  avera^re  through  the  district,  we  apprehend,  may  be  rated  at 
only  one-half. 

Wheat, — I'll  is  crop  appears  to  be  unusually  late,  even  on  a  com« 
parison  with  other  kinds  of  grain.  In  many  tield*,  the  ear  has  scarce- 
ly made  its  appearance.  In  most  part  of  light  lands,  it  is  not  only 
thin,  but  small  in  the  ear.  On  clayey  lands,  if  the  weather  proves 
favourable,  a  full  crop  may  be  expected  ;  but  as  these  form  only  a 
▼ery  small  proportion  o^  the  district,  where  this  crop  is  now  culti- 
vated, even  with  the  most  favourable  weather,  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency may  be  expected. 

Barley — may  be  on  the  whole  considered  as  a  scanty  crop.  The 
quality  will  probably  be  good  ;  and,  in  case  of  a  late  harvest,  it  is 
likely  to  suffer  less  than  any  other  species  of  grain. 

Oofo-^which  may  slill  be  regarded  as  the  staple^  will,  it  is  feared^ 
be  greatly  deficient  in  straw;  but  in  grain  may  probably  reach  near- 
ly the  average  of  ordinary  scaKons. 

The  season  has  been  most  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips; 
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and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  farmcre  have  profited  bf 
it,  for  extending  their  cultivariony  especially  as  tlieir  value  wobU 
have  been  so  much  enhanced  from  the  scarcity  of  otiier  winter  food 
for  cattle.  Potatoes  may  in  part  remedy  the  evil|  as  they  promiK 
to  be  very  abundant ;  but  a  frosty  night  in  August^  of  SeptembcTi 
may  blast  the  farmer's  prospects.  « 

The  most  discouraging  prospect,  however,  to  the  farmer,  is  die 
great  stagnation  of  markets,  and  dcprtfssions  of  price  in  every  spc* 
cies  of  farm-prodnce.     In  the  course  of  last -year,  grain  had  fdlea 
one -third  of  its  former  price,  and  at  least  one-fourth  below  vhst 
was  expected  to  be  its  ordinary  level.     Live-stock  of  all  Icinds  have 
now  fallen  nearly  in  a  similar  proportion ;  and  it  may  still  be  doab^ 
ed,  if  the  depresMon  has  yet  reached  its  ultimatum.     This  camwi^ 
we  apprehend,  be  the  result  of  that  suspend  and  uncertainty.  hemU 
actf  occasioned  by  the  great  and  sudden  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe,  which  would  have  been  only  temporary  ;  but  is  a  necessaif 
consequence  of  the  revolution  itself,  which  will  bring  the  prices  oiF 
every  article  in  Great  Britain  more  nearly  to  a  level  with  those' upon 
tlie  Continent.    Corn-bills,  commercial  treaties,  or  any  restrictioas 
on  trade,  may  afford  a  temporary  relief  to  some  classes,  bat  cannot 
strike  at  the  root  of  tlie  evil.     From  the  immense,  and  annually  in- 
creasing magnitude  of  the  National  Dtbt,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  of  paper  money.     Monet/  (I  mean  the  cir- 
culating medium,  whether  paper,  or  die  precious  metals)  had  sunk 
far  btlow  it^  proper  level ;  and  of  course,  the  produce  of  land  and  of 
labour,  or,  in  other  words,  every  article  of  human  sustenance,  had 
riben  far  ;:bovo  it.     Were  we  isolated  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  QO 
evil  could  arise  from  this :  Or  could  we  always  maintain  the  same 
superiority  in  ingenuity,  industry,  commerce,  the  same  proud  pte- 
eminence  in  all  the  arts,  both  of  war  and  peace,  which  hak  railed 
Great  Britain  to  her  present  unrivalled  greatness,  the  evil  would,  is 
hitherto,  be  but  slightly  felt.     But  if  other  countries,  whose  burden 
of  national  debt  is  comparatively  light,  and  who  have  internal  re- 
sources equal  to  our  own,  should  also  rival  us  in  skill  and  industry, 
it  is  evident,  that  from  the  low  price  of  labour,  they  have  a  vat 
great  advantage ;  and  may,  with  much  inferior  exertion,  undenol 
their  produce,  whether  of  agriculture  or  manufacture,  in  every  fo- 
reign market,  and  even  in  our  own.     No  protecting  laws,  without 
tlie  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  can  prevent  this.    The  diminu- 
tion of  public  burdens,  as  far  as  it  can  be  effected,  and  the  gradud 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  seem  to  be  the  only  adequate  mem 
of  preserving  independence  to  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  even  to 
many  of  die  proprietors.    But  the  relief  to  be  expected  from  this  quar< 
ter,  cannot  be  immediate ;  and  a  very  short  continuance  of  the  present 
prices,  would  bring  ruin  on  all  farmers,  who  have  leases  at  what  is 
termed  rhck-rentt  and  have  no  capital  besides  their  farm-stock.     Pro- 
prietors, we  have  no  doubt,  will  take  this  into  consideration,  and  re^ 
dttce  their  rents  to  what  the  industrious  and  intelligent,  are  abkl» 
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pay.  Their  own  mterest  dictttes  this :  for  as  agrieultare  nowhere 
began  to  flonrish,  till  fanners  had  acquired  considerable  capital ;  to, 
if  this  is  diminiihed,  it  must  evidently  decline.  Waste  lands  will 
not  only  cease  to  be  iroprovedy  but  much  improved  land  will  return 
to  a  state  of  waste.  A  great  reduction  of  rents  would  then  una- 
Toidably  take  place :  But  if  the  farmer's  capital  is  first  destroyed, 
the  remedy  would  come  too  late  ;~it  would  be  like  giving  medicine 
to  a  dead  man,  whose  life,  by  proper  cordials,  might  perhaps  have 
been  preserved*— The  wages  of  servants  and  day-labourers  are  on  the 
decline ;  and  a  very  considerable  fall  is  espected. 

Fnces^^-Whntf  7s*  to  7s.  6d. ;  Barley,  4s.  6d. ;  Oats,  from  2s. 
6d.  to  3s. ;  Oat  meal,  from  2i.  4d.  to  2s.  6d. ;  Butcher-Meat,  from 

6d.  to  7d. Jufy  2Sth. 

Lanarkshire  Quarterly  Reports 
■  Wheat  suffered  so  much  in  many  fields  by  the  severe  frost  in  Ja- 
nuary, as  to  reduce  the  present  below  a  medium  crop  in  this  county. 
Wherever  it  had  life  in  the  spring,  however,  it  has  recovered ;  and 
manv  fields  will  still  yield  a  fair  crop.     OaU*  which,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  seed,  good  condition  of  the  soil  in  seed-time,  and  un- 
common fine  weather  in  April,  rose  sooner,  and  with  more  stems 
than  usual.    The}*,  no  doubt,  suffered  by  the  firost,  and  tlie  drought 
has  kept  them  short,  but,  in  general,  thej  have  a  very  promismg 
appearance.     From  their  growing  too  close,  and  their  luxuriance  of 
growth  being  prevented  by  the  dlrought,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  ear  may  be  generally  short.     But,  from  the  abundance  of  sterna 
on  all  sorts  of  soil,  and  no  injury  having  been  sustained  by  worm- 
ing, hoving,  or  drowning,  even  in  the  wettest  places,  the  shortness 
of  the  ear  will  be  compensated  by  greater  numbers.     Oats  have  come 
sooner  to  ear  this  season  than  for  some  years  past*— Sear ;  the  little 
sown  looks  remarkably  well,  and  will  be  early*— /?aiii«  and  Peas 
are  short,  bat  have  abundance  of  flowers,  and  promise  to  yield  a  fair 
return^— PoMoef  that  were  early  planted,  were,  till  after  the  first 
week  of  June,  nipped  by  the  frost  as  often  as  they  set  up  their  stems. 
They  have  now  a  promising  appearance  $  but  being  fully  two  weeks 
later  than  usual,  they  run  much  risk  of  being  again  injured  by  early 
frost.    The  weather  has  been  highly  favourable  to  land  under  sum- 
■ler  fallow ;  but,  unfortunately,  by  far  too  little  land  in  this  comity 
is  brought  under  that  mobt  imporunt  impnivement. — Turnip  seems 
to  do  well,  but  few  of  diem  are  raised  in  the  dany  districts  of  this 
comity,  where  diey  cpnld  be  disposed  of  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
to  keep  the  cows  in  a  milky  habit  during  winter  and  spring. — Aya- 
grau  has  been,  by  the  frost  and  drought,  reduced  to  less  than  the  half, 
perhaps  to  litde  more  than  a  third  part,  of  a  medium  crop. 

The  Faaure  has  infiered  by  the  frost  and  drought.  But  though 
£ir  from  being  so  luxuriant  as  in  summers  1812  and  1813,  the  food 
M  more  nutritive,  the  cattle  more  productive,  and  fattening  better 
Aaa  a  stranger  to  these  circumstances  could  expect.  The  produce 
of  the  dairy  is  rather  shcH-t  of  what  it  was  at  this  season,  during  the 
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en  die  decline,  grazing  has  erery  appearance  of  being  a  veiy  iuipio> 
Arable  concern  for  this  season,  as  it  has  certainly  been  lor  tbe  pviod 
already  gone.  Turnip  sowing  was  finished  under  favonniUe  dmn- 
stanceb  ;  and  the  late  rains  will  be  of  the  greatest  sulTintagc  to  thai 
crop,  which  began  to  be  much  ir  want  of  moisture.  Seldom  has  then 
been  a  more  favourable  season  for  the  working  and  cleaatng  of  ilw 
summer  fallows,  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  the  farmen  of  diis 
county,  who  justly  consider  that  operation,  accurately  performed,  at 
an  essential  requisite  of  good  husbandry*  and  a  reasonable  aecimqr 
for  good  crops  throughout  the  whole  rotation.  In  the  Com-mariKli 
prices  have  rather  been  upon  the  advance  for  some  weeks  past.  Betf 
Wheat  yesterday  in  Haddington  was  41s. — Oats,  27s.— Beans,  25b 
— and  Barley,  32s.  per  boll. — All  kinds  of  Butcher  Meat  from  7di 
to  8d.  per  lib. —  Butter  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  lib.  of  22  oz,-^4nd  Eggs 
lOd.  to  lid.  per  dozen. 

Messrs  J.  Brodie  and  W.  Turnbull,  two  most  respectable  farmcrii 
wcm  lately  ordered  from  this  district  to  London,  and  examined  be* 
fore  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  lately  eroployed 
in  inquiring  into  particulars,  previous  to  any  alteration  in  the  Coni- 
Laws.  There  can  be  no  dcubt  but  the  evidence  then  brought  (at* 
ward,  (and  the  above  gentlemen  are  well  qualified  to  give  aa  accu- 
rate account  of  the  state  of  matters  in  this  quarter),  would  be  folly 
sufficient  to  convince  every  impartial  mind*  that  unless  the  priceta 
grain  arc  kept  something  near  to  the  rates  condescended  upon  by  the 
correspondent  in  the  first  article  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Idzg^ 
zine,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  pay  either  the  modern  rents  to  the 

Landlord^  or  the  heavy  taxes  required  by  Government. SiHkJufy* 

Mid'Lathian  Qitarterly  Reports- 

SuMMF.R  ISl'l-  may  he  recorded  aa  eminently  distinguished  for 
working  fallow ■>  and  green  crops ;  the  rollers  and  harrows  have  been 
libtTally  applied,  and  the  former  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tilth 
pleasing  to  the  eye;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  may  be  so  well 
calculated  to  resist  the  e£Fects  of  a  severe  winter  from  their  fineness. 

The  season  has  been  uniformly  dry,  with  nipping  frost  during  the 
former  part  of  the  season;  but  for  several  weeks  post  mild  and  warm. 
May  has  been  well  got,  but  is  extremely  light ;  and  pastures  having 
been  bare,  even  where  under  stocked,  Cattle  have  dropped  con* 
biderubly  in  price ;  hence  this  will  prove  a  bad  season  for  the  grasierSi 

Speculations  have  been  quite  at  a  stand,  unless  in  the  article  of 
Snp:ar  ;  and  Napoleon  seems  not  only  to  have  outwitted  himself,  bnt 
to  have  had  many  followers  in  his  train,  who  did  not  go  to  the  Island 
of  Elba. 

The  Wlieat  crop  has  improved  more  than  any  otheri  althoogfa  h 
is  in  some  instances  still  thin,  but  well  eared,  and  as  yet  free  von 
disease.  Turnips  look  better  than  could  well  be  expected  in  so  s^ 
vere  a  drought,  probably  from  the  fine  state  in  which  they  were  sown} 
and  the  showers  that  have  come  round  within  these  four  days  will  be 
of  great  utility  to  them  as  well  as  to  Potatoes,  which  wore  muab  itf 
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irant  of  raini  bat  which  it  is  apprehended  has  come  too  late  to  aug- 
ment the  bulk  of  the  Corn  cropf,  as  they  are  nearly  at  their  height. 

There  arc  not  more  in  the  stack-yards  than  usual ; — indeed  many 
are  empty.    New  Hay  from  1 4d.  to  16d.  per  stone,  of  22  lib. — Aug.  1 . 

JVeat^Lathian  Quarterly  Report. 

The  cold  dry  weather  which  prevailed  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Tune,  and  to  the  middle  of  July*  has  rendered  the  pasture  Belds 
most  unproductive ;  not  maintaining  much  above  half  the  ordinnrr 
quantity  of  stock.  The  Clovers  and  Ryegrass  fields  for  Hay,  which 
produce  very  little  more  tiian  kalf  their  usual  bulk,  will  make  that  a 
icarce  and  dear  article.  We  have  had  only  a  moderate  shower  on 
the  night  of  the  6th,  and  a  thunder  shower  upon  the  1 3th  of  this 
month  ;  and  arc  now,  in  many  pastures,  ill  off  for  water  at  this  early 

Kriod  of  the  season,  which  is  a  circumstance  scarcely  remembered 
the  Meti  inhabitant  in  this  district. 

The  Wheat  fields,  although  thinner  planted  th&n  last  year,  hove 
A  favourable  appearance  at  present;  and  if  iine  weather  occur  in 
August,  they  will  give  about  aa  average  crop.  Oats  are  abundantly 
thick  planted,  and  promise  an  average  crop ;  but  will  have  little 
straw.  Barley  that  was  early  sown  promises  a  tolerable  crop,  but 
the  late  sown  is  very  bad,  never  having  had  sufficient  moisture  to 
bring  it  on.  I  am  afraid,  upon  the  whole.  Barley  will  be  consider-, 
ably  short  of  an  average  crop  here.  Peas  and  Beans  promise  well 
at  present.  The  Potatoe  crop,  if  rains  happen  soon,  also  promises 
welL  Turnips,  in  Foils  that  are  adapted  for  that  plant,  have  braird- 
ed tolerably  well,  but  need  rain  mucli. 

The  grain  markets  have  remained  almost  steady  throughout  last 
quarter.  Prices  at  present, — Wheat,  from  3Gs,  to  40s. ;  Barley,  30s. 
to  S&. ;  Oats,  18s.  to  ^Sa. ;  Peas  and  Beans,  20s.  to  21s. ;  all  Lin- 
lithgow measure.  Butcher  meat  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  lib.  Dutch. 
Oatmeal,  per  peck  of  8  lib.  Dutch,  i7d. — /u/y  29. 

P.  Sm — A  favourable  shower  of  rain  yesterday  forenoon,  promises 
to  forward  vegetation  much.     For  40  years  post,  we  never  suflbrcd  so ' 
much  in  our  pasturage  fields  as  in  this  season. 

Morayshire  Qitarterli/  Report, 

The  ill  effects  of  the  heavy  rains  about  the  20th  of  April  were 
not  seen  at  the  date  of  last  Report,  nor  would  they  have  been  so  in- 
jurious to  the  crop  had  they  been  followed  by  moderate  showers ; 
but  the  very  dry  weather  succeeding,  bound  all  the  clay  fields,  parti- 
irularly  those  under  Oats.  The  Wheat  covered  the  ground  more,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  much  on  fields  that  were  laid  down 
in  good  order.  Many  of  the  inferior  fields  carry  a  very  poor  crop ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  the  Wheat  may  he  conridered  equal  to  an  ave- 
rage crop,  as  well  as  the  Barley.  Oats  will  be  a  very  light  crop  ; 
the  rain  we  had  in  the  beginning  of  July  was  too  late  to  be  of  much 
use  to  them,  but  was  much  wanted  to  bring  up  the  Turnips.  Peas 
ind  Beans  are  a  full  crop ;  and  the  present  appearance  does  not  by 
Ukj  means  indicate  a  late  harvesf.     The  Turnips  brainWd  sery  un- 
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equally ;  and  as  they  are  also  later  than  usual,  the  crop  will  mbch 
depend  upon  the  weather  we  have  in  harrest  and  autumn^  CttUe 
have  sunk  fully  20  per  cent,  from  the  prices  they  brought  eari^  in 
the  spring  ;  and  except  heavy  cattle,  and  those  in  great  conditioDt 
all  sorts  are  unsaleable  even  at  that  reduction.  Hay  is  a  very  light 
crop,  arid  the  extent  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  generally  is,  owing 
to  the  stock  of  cattle  being  heavier,  and  the  pastures  not  maintaining 
the  usual  number.     No  alteration  on  wages.*  % 

Never  was  there  greater  despondency  among  agriculturist!  thaa 
at  the  present  moment.  Yet,  considering  the  great  bulk;  of  last 
crop,  the  prices  it  was  sold  for  were  such  as  ought  to  support  the 
fanner;  and  were  it  not  for  the  restriction  of  credit.,  their  dil^ 
tress  is  more  in  prospect  than  present  feeling :  but  if  better  prices 
are  not  to  be  obtained  for  inferior  or  ordinary  crops,  it  is  evidtiU  the 
present  rents  cannot  be  paid.  Whether  the  alanii  be  welF  grounded 
or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  several  of  those  who  have  taken  fmrmi  late- 
ly have  tendered  their  resignation  to  their  landlords,  who  will  pto- 
babiy  fmd  it  more  for  their  intere^it  to  accept  of  their  land  now,  than 
after  it  has  been  scourged  by  thnir  struggling  tenants,  and  they  are 
forced  to  take  it  upon  their  bankruptcy. — ^28.  Juli/m 

Pertlishire  (hiarteriy  Report, 

The  month  of  May  was,  on  the  whole,  coldish  and  unfavourable 
to  vc<;ctation.  Though  there  was  little  or  no  frost  towards  the  be- 
ginning, a  cold  dry  east  and  north-east  wind  proved  injurious  to  the 
-young  Grass,  and  indeed  to  Grass  in  general.  A  considerable  in- 
crease of  temperature  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
veek,  but  was  again  succeeded  by  a,  cold  east  and  north-east  wind. 
This  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  ;  the  rain  on  the 
26th  not  producing  any  warmth.  The  month  closed  with  a  night  of 
severe  frost ;  and  at  this  period,  crops  in  general  had  by  no  means 
a  promising  appearance. 

The  month  of  June  commenced  as  the  preceding  month  had  ter- 
minated— dry  east  winds,  with  cold  chilly  nights.  By  the*  12th,  the 
'ikte  of  the  Hay  crop  was  determined.  The  rain  and  warmth'  that 
took  place  on  the  13th,  though  no  doubt  very  favourable  to  Grass  of 
every  kind,  had  comparatively  little  effect  on  cutting  Gross.  *0n 
the  18th  there  was  a  gentle  rain,  which  proved  highly  refreshing ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  very  dry;  and  at  the  close,  crops 
of  every  kind  stood  much  in  need  of  rain*  . 

The  commencement  of  July  had  a  very  unpromising  aspect.  The 
early  sown  Turnips  which  had  brairded  well,  were  arrested  in  their 
growth  ;  and  the  later  had  not  brairded  at  all.  On  the  3d  a  gentle 
rain  began,  which  continued  more  or  less  every  day  till  the  iOth ; 
and  though  the  whole  that  fell  during  that  period  did  not  much  ex* 
ceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  it  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
every  kind  of  crop,  particularly  Grass,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes.  A- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were  some  ftonny  days,  with 
a  cc!d  north- wert  wind,  which  M-as  unfiivourablc  to  Wheal  in  bios- 
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Temperaturr 

.835 

-       47.503 

.      54.041 

1.405 

-      60.357 

rt  .824 
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som.  From  that  period  up  to  the  27th  the  drought  was  severe  on 
Paituregratty  and  also  on  Turnips  and  Potato:*.;  but  the  raia  of 
yesterday,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  very  beneficial  to  all  theso» 
«s  well  as  to  com  crops  in  general.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
for  the  quarter.. 

, .  Not  of  No.  of 

Fairdayi.         Rainy  da^ 

,  May       .      .      23        -        17 
June       -      -      25         -  5 

July       .      .       15        -        13 
Rain  in  April  a(\er  the  date  of  last  Report  .824 

3.811 
The  character  of  the  various  crops  is  seldom  more  decidedly  mark- 
ed than  it  is  this  season.     Wheat,  compared  with  the  same  crop  ojt' 
average  years,  is  deficient  in  quantity,  particularly  on  light  soils,  on 
most  of  which  it  is  very  thin.     Barley  and  Oats  will  be  still  more 
deficient  Jn  bulk ;  though  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
grain  will  be  true.     Hay  is  both  scarce  and  of  a  bad  quality.    On 
the  best  lands,  and  with  the  very  best  managcmeiit,  the  natural 
plants  of  the  ground  got  a-head  of  the  Grass  early  in  .  the  spring, 
and  kept  it  down  the  whole  season.    The  large  white  gouan  has 
been  peculiarly  noxious.    Turnips  will  be  late,  and  it  is  to  be  fearc4 
scanty ;  and  Potatoes  for  some  time  past  have  not  made  great  pro* 
gress.    On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  crops,  there  i»  no  ground 
for  entertaining  any  fears  as  to  the  supply  of  bread  ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  look  forward  to  the  winter,  without  considerable  anxiety  for 
the  feeding  stock.    The  scarcity  of  Hay,  the  short  supply  of  Straw, 
and  the  doubtful  appearance  of  the  Turnips,  present  hut  a  poor  pro- 
vision in  case  of  such  anothjer  winter  as  last.    The  trii^mph  of  the 
stmnd  and  enlightened  pdici^  for  which  the  manufacturing  part  of 
this  country  has  been  so  long  famous,  over  the  namm,  illiberal  views 
pf  .the  landed  interest,  has  secured  to  this  country  a  moch  more 
certain  supply  of  cheap  bread,  than  could  ever  be  fiirnished  by  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain.    The  latter  class  of  nea  will  soon  be  of  no 
.use  to  the  country,  except  to  graze  stots,  or  feed  pies  aod  poultry 
i'qr  their  legislaiing  brethren ;  and  even  lo  do  this  effectually,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  resource  for  them  but  to  petition  the  nuxMifaC' 
turers  that  they  would  petition  Partiament  to  allow  a  free  importa- 
Don  of  Hatf^  or  at  lea^t  of  Com  in  the  siravo. 

The  markets  since  last  Report  have  continued  very  steady,  at  veiy 
reduced  prices.  Wheat,  SOs.  to  35s. ;  Barley,  25$.  to  28a  ;  PotAtoe 
lOats,  17s<*  to  19s. ;  Common  ditto,  IGs.  to  \^i.per  boil ;  Meal,  Is. 
3d.  per  peck.  Beef,  8d.  to  9d. ;  Mutton,  8d.  to  9d. ;  Veal,  8d.  per 
tib.^^9.  Jal^. 

P.  &  Since  writing  tlie  above,  this  quarter  has  been  visited  'wiili 
a  ihonder  storm,  and  a  tremendous  fall  of  rain,  amounting  to  near. 
}f  half  aa  inch  in  less  tlian  an  honr.     The  Wheals  in  the  tract  ef 
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tfau  Tain,  trea  those  that  bud  uoad  the  fill  of  ycderdzf,  arc  new 
bid  quittf  flat,  without  th#  \mt  hope  nf  ihtkr  tiung. 

THECOptouB  and  gcDlle  tUovers,  witii  tlW  ^anl  tcmpcntare  af . 
thU  mouth,  bflvc  beeo  so  beoeticial  to  lli«  cro^  that  w«  aimou  fiw 
gett  or  are  ioclineil  to  think,  that  wo  b^A  imagined  tltc  srverc  tlrvu^l 
ur  M;iy  «nil  Jimo  mucli  wohc  lt>&n  it  really  was.  liut  Um  e&cU. 
of  the  cold  Trooty  parching  eoU  wintU  of  Uuu  period  «r«  «liU  extaiHi 
nor  could  it  be  expecurj  otherwiiya,  when,  in  »everal  DUtrBtt^aC 
the  first  two  weiki  of  June,  the  hoar-froat  wn*  white  at  *Miwtae<^ 
Notwithstanding  ilw  com  crc^  h«viiig  |;reully  impiovi»l.  •itll  Uhrnr 
is  a  general  lightneM  tiif»  ilirough  the  wholi',  ai  limt  uf  *tmw  j  bul 
as  Ihe  nlanlt  etoud  thick  on  the  ground,  and  buvu  pustivd  out  n  fine 
ear,  wliicb  hot  h&d  fine  weather  lor  bluominj;.  itud  heitiiiiiitig'  to  bll, 
if  we  nrc  ble»ed  with  a  continuaiK'e  at'  the  like  fbvourAbk  ciicoin- 
stancvi,  the  growing  crops,  although  contidKrably  >litKt  ul'  toM  jaa, 
inny  yet  be  near,  if  not  entireJv  equal,  to  an  average  fltie. 

The  hnrvcn  will  not  be  early,  nor  have  we  cutiac  lu  apprvhc-nd 
thttl  it  will  be  particularly  lute.  The  Hay  c»ftp  never  rec(rver«d  tlic 
complete  knock  up  it  received  by  the  frost  winds  in  llir  beginciin];  of 
.'unc  [  and  althougli  the  red  clover  gained  Home  addilioMil  wvigbl  lA 
teir  tllD  rninSi  which  commenced  on  tho  SH  day  ot  this  inrath,  atfll 
it  'is  com>iiiet'ed  one-third  bhort  of  .in  averagti  cro|).     Tlw  K'^'lcM 

?srt  of  it  ia  now  cut,  and  in  pretty  lurge  cocks,  in  good  •rder— 
UHturt-'K  have  been  mitiernble  thro ligh out  the  seakon ;  and  coidd  not 
•support  more  ih&n  half  the  utimi  Mock,  to  do  them  jiuttce;  adr  lisvH 
tlicy  jel  had  b  sufficiency  of  rain  lo  produce  a  vi^oroiui  |;rawtli. 

'  Tlic  Swedish  and  early  town  Tiirtitp*  had  a  severe  coin*»twit!i  llie 
drought  and  fly;  and  although  tliey  have  suririyed  ii,  Ihoatt  mutilated 

filnnts  mnki;  sIoit  prcgress.  The  mnjtrr  part  of  the  Turnip  c:rtip  it, 
lowcver,  doin^  extremely  well ;  niitl  tlicy  have  been  ruustly  ^<nc  iwer 
irith  the  hoe  for  the  first  time. — I'otnt'iCR  alio  jiromiie  wi'll. 

It  has  been  tlie  finest  sea.-'on  thtit  could  be  wished  tor  working  fii. 
lows,  clcnniog  drilled  cropx,  &c.i  snil  all  thene  parts  ol  th«  btMtneM 
are  In  great  forwardncsji.— No  demand  by  drovi-w  for  csttle^'^WhMt 
has  been  selling  at  90*.  to  .13b-  prr  boll ;  and  very  liiik-  fi'HMnM.tui- 
sold.— Other  corns  not  a^ked  for. — Oaimcal  tind))  a  tn9rl;et  iittfaa. 
country  slowly,  »t  Sfis.  to  28s.  per  Si  Dutch  stiwiM — Pork  haivIng 
xold  at  very  hlfih  prices,  jill  lu^  winter  and  sprinj;,  has  inductnl  ma* 
riy  farmers  to  iuctense  their  mock  of  Figi> ;  bul,  ak  n  itfi  other  llltn^ 
we  must  UD  longer  look  for  war  |>riee«.— Coarse  wool  ^ss  U  uiW  tnpa 
expected  to  sell  very  h!|i[h  :  in  other  words,  .Sf}«.  {ky  double  itonrf 
(I  stone  smeared,  and  1  vtiioc  uoitmeiired),  wnn  aiuit>d  M  h*  the  m-U 
lers ;  and  2Rh  whs  offered  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  xemud  M  selling  i 
But  those  who  did  not  accept  of  cliut,  Imvv  liitlurly  been  only  nUvied 
?0a.  to  22s.  Tliere  lias  been  no  low  country  latiJ  in  tile  market  of 
late,  either  for  snic  or  nutting,  to  enahJe  u*  to  ascLVtuIn  (liu  upmi 
of  the  public  as  to  its  value,  compared  tn  nltnt  il  wiu  IwClvc  ni 
■go 'in.  Julij. 


,!;|^ 
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Taeeddule  Quarierfy  Report. 
The  Corn  braird  and  Grass  of  all  kinds  never  had  a  better  appear- 
ance  than  at  the  end  of  last  Spring »  but  a  long  time  of  barren  wea* 
ther  succeeded.  The  last  ten  days  of  May,  and  the  first  ten  days  of 
June  were  uncommonly  frosty;  and  for  almost  every  morning  in  these 
days  in  June*  the  fields  were  covered  with  hoar  frost  to  nearly  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  month  of  March  ;  so  that  both  natural  Pasture, 
and  sown  Grass  changed  their  colour  from  luxuriant  venture,  to 
brown.  A  good  deal  of  Ryegrass,  after  it  was  shot,  became  wither. 
ed«  or  frost  bitten,  and  probably  some  of  it  may  be  very  unfit  for 
sowing  next  season.  The  Com  braird  stood  the  severity  beyond 
what  might  have  been  expected,  though  very  much  retarded  in 
growth.  Several  partial  showers  through  the  summer  have  kept  it 
growing;  yet  it  is  both  shorter  and  latei  than  usual :  But  the  weather 
during  the  last  eight  days,  has  been  so  fine  that  it  has  made  an  ex- 
traordinary advance.  Wheat  looks  well,  and  has  stood  the  drought 
better  than  any  other  grain.  Barley  is  sown  only  to  a  small  extent 
in  this  county,  owing  very  much  to  the  precarious  Di^itillery  Laws, 
but  partly  as  it  is  not  so  easily  managed  in  the  thrashing  mill  as  Outs ; 
•—what  is  sown  looks  middling  leas  look  well,  but  lute ;  they  too 
are  but  of  small  extent.  Potatoes  and  Turnips  look  well,  hut  botli 
are  late  also.  Hay  is  not  half  an  average  crop,  and  a  great  part  of 
it  in  many  places  is  still  in  small  cocks,  and  not  safe  if  the  weather 
continue  warm  and  moist  Pasture  has  been  very  bad  through  the 
summer,  but  from  the  present  state  ot  the  weather  will  certainly  ra- 

Sidly  revive.  Sheep  and  Cattle  are  in  better  condition  than  might 
ave  been  expected  from  the  pasture;  and.  thou.i^h  the  prices  of 
both  have  considerably  fallen  »ince  hst  Spring,  yet  they  still  con- 
tinue pretty  good.  Good  Bluckfaced  Wedder  Hogs  (sheep  of  u 
year  old),  sold  at  Linton  market  from  16s.  td.  to  18s.  6d.  Stock 
Lambs  of  that  breed,  have  sold  from  7s.  to  9<.;  Cheviot  Lambs  lor 
stock,  about  Is.  below  Blockfa  ed  ditto.  The  rage  for  Cheviots  hoj 
now  subsided  ;  and  several  store  farmers,  who  had  iutrodured  (!iL-;ii, 
are  now  ehangiiig  to  the  Blackfaced  breed  again  ;  which,  of  courac, 
raises  the  demand  for  the  one,  and  deprevsbcs  it  for  the  oilici. 
Blackfaced  Wedders,  of  three  years  old,  have  been  selling  fruni 
^8.  to  29s. ;  Cheviot,  with  the  uooi,  about  'Jk.  higher.  Fat  Laoiixi 
from  8s.  to  l5s.  Prices  may  be  reckoned  6  or  7  per  cent,  lower 
than  last  year ;  at  the  same  time  Wool  is  about  L'O  per  eoiit.  hi^'.'i- 
er  than  last  year ; — for  the  Cheviot  fronf  £26s.  to  2^>.  per  ^tnne  of 
S4  lib.;  Blackfaced  from  l^s.  to  l4s.  Blackfaeed  aiul  Cojibiiv- 
Wool  is  much  in  demand,  and  prices  still  rising.  iYta^s  of  Oraiii 
have  kept  ver)  steady  through  the  la^t  quarter.  0;itiiH;i!  m  Pec 
Mes  market  about  'iOs.  per  boll ;  which,  consj(lerii:g  tiie  r;th.*s  .a* 
rentSy  taxes,  and  labour,  cannot  be  raised  so  cheap.  Several  tarau 
have  been  given  up,  and  many  more  must  follow,  others- is>»  the  to- 
aania  will  be  ruined,  if  something  is  not  done  to  protect  the  Briii:)ii 
^rmer  from  bemg  uudersold  by  foreigners,  who  can  raise  Grulii 
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much  cheaper,  their  rents*  taxes,  &c.  being  much  lower  than  in  Bri- 
.tain.    If  the  jiresent  system  is  allowed  to  continue*  this  evident  con- 
, sequence  must  be,  that  Agriculture  will  be  neglected,  and  we  most 
depend  on  ibreign  countries  for  supply :  and,. in  years  of  scarcity  or 
war,',  how  is  that  to  be  obtained  \    But  our  merchants  and  maminc- 
turers  will  load  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of -Parliament  with  peti- 
tions against  any  alterations  in  the  Corn  Laws,  without  considaiD^ 
that  at  some  future  period  their  own-  tables  may  lave  a  scanty  lap- 
,  ply,  if  their  prayers  be  granted. — 30/A  Jtdy* 

ENGLAND. 

Letter  from  a  Correspondent  near  Lanca^kr^  July  ^Bw 

Trou  the  date  of  my  last,  the  weather  was  unusually  cold,  with  the 
wind  at  east,  until  the  12th  of  June,  when  we  had  some  rain.  On 
the  13th,  the  wind  changed  to  south,  when  an  immediate  and  won- 
derful change  took  place  in  tlie  atmosphere  to  wann,  with  genial 
showers.  This  did  not  continue  long ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
had  a  cold  dry  summer,  except  for  the  last  few  days,  which  have 
been  hot  and  very  favourable  for  the  Hay,  which  is  but  scanty. 

Wheat  has  very  much  improved  in  most  situations,  yet  inveveral 
places,  particularly  those  which  are  cold  and- high,  -it  will  only  be  a 
middling  crop.  It  was  very  thin  the  early  part  of  summer,  and  has 
since  gatliered.  The  late  shoots  not  being  yet  in  ear,  of  coume  the 
crop  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  weather.  "-.  ■ 

Oats  are  very  promising  tipon  land  adapted  to  diatcrop ;  bat, 
on  MiA"  soils  they  fail,  and  are  very  mean.  Barley  is  also  good  on 
soils  not  too  retentive.  Beans  are  expected  to  be  an  excelient  citop* 
.Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  will  be  nearly  an  average  crop;  Beans 
Mhove  one'  Harvest  will  be  generally  late,  and  it  is  expected 'that 
■  the  fivot  ripe  will  be  ready  for  cutting  in  a  month  or  five  weekv^ 
PftstuFcs  of  all  descriptions  have  been  very  bare  all  summer.  The 
Gra/iers  have  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  stock  fat ;  it  will 
he  a  }o5ing  year  for  them,  as  well  as  the  Com  Fanner,  having  laid 
ihi^ir  stock  in  very  high. 

.  Our  Corn  Markets  a  fortnight  ago,  were  very  dull ;  they  are  new 
[a  little  revived.  Wheat,  10s.;  Beans,  6s.;  Oats  (Pbtatoe),  S8.4d. 
prr  Bushel ;  Oatmcnl,  35b.  per  240  lib. — Beef,  6^.  to  8d.;  Mutton 
.and  Lamb,  7^d.  to  8d. ;  Veal,  6d.  to  7d. ;  Butter,  la.  2d.  per  IS  oz. 
— Old  Cheese  at  the  fair  sold  for  4/.  and  4/.  4s.  per  cwt.-— Wool,  15d. 
ro  i7d.  prr  lib. — Lean  Cattle  and  Horses  are  on  the  decline. 

The  F.irmer  in  this  country  at  present  is  not  able  to  obtain  the 
rtfcesssry  articles  which  constitute  his  expendituret  much  i£-mf 
rheaper.  I  have  not  heard  of  one  Landlord  lowering  his  rent,  though 
';t  has  hecn  talked  of;  but  it  is  perhaps  premature  in  the  present  state 
•f  things. 

Labour  is  ns  high  as  ever  here  for  farm  servants.  Regular  and 
annunl  day-labourers,  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  in  summer,  and  28.  Sd.  to  &  6d. 
Jr.  wi;ifcp. — Rest,  2/.  to  £/.  per  statute  acre ;  in  some  cases  num^rjr 
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Po6r  Ratep,  28.  to  3i.  per  pound  rack  rent.^County  Rates,  Is.  6d. 
to  28-  per  ditto.  Add  to  these,  tythe,  property  and  assessed  taxes, 
and  the  keep  of  a  farmer's  family,  there  will  not- he  <nuch  lefl  as  pro- 
lit.  It  must  be  unfortunate  for  the  county,  that  the  farmer  can  iind 
no  other  way  of  keeping  his  expenditure  within  his  income,  than  by 
retrenching  in  manure  and  improvements.  This  may  do  for  the  pre- 
senty  but  we  dare  not  think  of  the  result. 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report. 

From  the  Slst  of  April  to  the  10th  of  Kfay,  the  weather  was  wet 
and  cold,  with  a  considerable  fall  of  snow  on  the  5th ; — through  the 
remainder  of  May  it  was  variable,  but  mostly  cloudy  and  cold.  On 
the  1st  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkably  hard  and  hoar  frost,  whi^h 
destroyed  in  most  situations,  the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  trees,  as 
the  ash,  beech,  larch,  and  flowers  of  the  oak.  Many  ash  trees  were 
as  naked  and  destitute  of  leaves  the  last  week  of  June,  as  in  the  mid- 
dle of  winter ;  the  leaves  of  such  potatoes  as  were  above  ground, 
were  all  destroyed,  as  well  as  ne^ly  all  the  fruit.  Almost  tlic  whole 
of  June  was  cloudy  and  cold,  and  continued  much  the  same  until 
Jthe  20th  July ;  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  month,  has  been  verjr 
warm  and  sultry,  with  thunder  in  many  places,  and  heavy  rains. 
This  quarter  has  been  remarkable  for  cold,  cloudiness  and  want  ot 
.sun,  which  has  materially  affected  and  retarded  vegetation. 

The  IVhtat  cropSf  upon  thin  days  and  moist  loams,  have  suffered 
ntuch,  both  by  the  frosts  and  the  cold  wet  weather  in  April  and  May  ; 
and  in  general,  the  produce  cannot  be  esumated  at  more  than  .one«- 
half  of  what  it  ought  to  have  b^n  ;  in  many  places,  not  more  than 
10  or  12  bushels  an  acre.  Upon  dry  soils,  and  deep  strong  loams, 
there  is  a  fair  average  crop.  Barley  has  the  appearance  of  a  full 
crop  ;  and  Oats  upon  dry  lands  are  good ;  but  upon  moist  loams  and 
clays,  they  are  thin,  short,  and  very  defective. 

The  harvest  will  be  late^  a$  Wheat  is  not  yet  out  of  bloom,  an4 
Oats  only  shooting. 

The  Hay  crop  is  very  deficient,  both  upon  old  Grass  and  Clovers, 
-—the  red  Clover,  having  been  in  general  much  injured  by  frost; 
and  the  few  plants  that  remained,  were  so  weak,4hat  they  were  near- 
ly  a  month  later  of  flowering  than  usual ;  in  many  instances,  not  be- 
fore th^  middle  of  Jaly. 

Turnips  are  every  where  looking  well ;  the  rains  in  June  were  fa- 
vourable to  their  vegetating,  immediately  after  sowing ;  and  the  cold 
weather  has  prevented  both  the^i  and  Uuta  baga  from  being  injured 
'  by  the  fly ;  so  that  it  is  hoped  there  may  be  an  abundant  crop,  and 
chat  they  may  make  amends  for  the  deficiency  of  that  of  Hay. 
•>  Long  Wool  has  been  sold  from  Is.^Sd.to  Is.  ^d.  per  lib^,  a  higher 
price  than  it  ever  was  sold  at  before.  Cheviot  Wool  has  not  been  so 
much  in  demand,  the  price  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lib. 

The  markets  for  Com  have  lately  been  something  better.  The  pre- 
gent  prices  are,— Wheat  from  7s.  6d..ti>  8s.  4d. :  Barley  from  4s.  to 
4s.  4d; ;  Oats,  2s.  M.  to  3s.  fd. ;  and  Peas,  49.  6d*  to  55.  per  Win-* 
Chester  bosheL  ' 
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The  prices  for  Fat  Stock,  hat*  for  %emit  week?  beon  lotrcriaj;. 
Bfff  i»  now  (jl  MorpMh  inarleet)  frnm  7«.  6d,  lo  8s.  4d.  pur  •tone 
of  14  lib.  (inkrng  offjJt ;  Hnd  Mutton  iTDm  7d.  to  B^d.  per  lib.  ibk. 

3(V/j  Ju^ 

Quarftrly  Rfp&rt  for  ti^tin^hniUfhift. 

Tiie  weathef  has  been  rcinarkably  cool  durifw  ihi«  qinncr,  iriti 
tittle  aunUiine,  exceptin;;^  the  lasi  week,  which  nal  been  vxtiVDwIf 
hot  and  dry.  There  vcr?  wweral  thunder  rtotnrw  yendndaf,  witii 
heavy  rain  and  Kail  j  and  there  ia  every  apiwamnfe  of  much  raiit. 
Pattunt»haTe  been  verv  short  lli«  whole  of  ihe  teavin  ;  and  threropt 
of  Scedi,  Clover  and  Hay,  are  light,  with  itie  cxcepiinn  of  rich  and 
hijEhly  manured  landa.  A  great  proportion  of  the  tXxj,  xnd  RMtt 
of  (he  Seedi  and  Clover  are  ttaclted  in  mottexcelletit  ordrr.  Seve- 
ral have  delayed  cutting  Gniii  on  aeeount  of  the  ihnrtncss  of  the 
crop,  bill  it  is  likely  now  to  lake  damage  by  the  rain. 

The  ft  Ilia  baga  andTurnipi  have  been  chiefly  sown  on  tandl  i*ell 
prepared,  as  no  great  quantity  of  rain  fi.ll  in  the  season  to  luuiend 
the  operation  of  cleaning  the  follows ;  and  the  plants  are  heaVdiy, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  full  crop.  Hoeing  has  commencedi  vi^fa  ii 
in  general  tolerably  well  attended  to  in  this  county. 

Part  of  the  Wheat  crop  was  thin  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which 
has  since  tillered  much  ;  the  early  sown  has  a  good  ear  i  but  a  gwai 
proportion  is  of  a  dark  colour,  with  a  deal  of  flag ;  and  mueh  dc 
pends  on  the  weather  for  the  next  fortnight.  The  crcpi  of  Barlef. 
Oats  and  Peas  are  likely  to  be  productive.  Beam  are  promising  for 
a  bulky,  though  not  a  yielding  crop,  as  they  grew  to  a  great  length 
before  blooming.  The  harvest  will  be  late.  Early  PoTxtoes  yield 
irri!,  and  the  prospect  is  much  in  favour  of  the  general  crop.  Hopt 
are  likely  to  produce  a  full  crop* 

AH  descrtplioni  cf  Lean  and  Store  Beists  have  declined  iiill  far- 
ther in  price,  wiji  extremely  dull  sale.  Fat  Stock  and  Freih  Cows 
in  calf  have  been  more  readily  sold,  but  at  reduced  pricei.  Fat 
Sheep  have  lowered  foil  Id.  per  lib.,  and  Lean  Sheep  are  rery  little 
inquired  for.  Wool  has  been  better  sold  than  was  expected,  and 
mgny  grovrers  have  sold  at  less  {say  from  4b.  to  8s.  pet  tnd  of  S8 
lib.)  than  is  now  obtained.  Good  pasture  Wool  Is  now  worth  from 
*2).  to  48s.  per  tod,  and  the  finer  Wools  from  50s,  to  84^.,  and  Mt- 
rino  Wool  itill  higher.  The  buyers  of  Wool  have  been  iiton  nu. 
merotis  than  for  several  years  past. 

Superior  Horses  for  riding  or  the  team,  arc  something  lowtr;  and 
inferior  are  scarcely  saleable  at  a  great  reduction  in  price. 

The  best  Wheat  averapea  about  728,  per  quarter,  and  thecK  la  A 
lair  quantity  in  band,  'lliero  is  scarcely  any  Barley  left,  and  (he 
price  is  nominal.  Malt  is  steady  at  about  S8s.  per  quarter,  0*ts 
Kit  fVom  21 B.  to  30s. ;  and  Beans  from  ^a,  to  48s.  per  quarter  Wit^ 
cbMter  measure. 

The  farmer  who  depend*  entirely  upon  tillaj^e  in  very  likely  to  !w 
oVerpiiwercd  "'i'h  expenses  ;  his  i^are  will  be  to  nvuid  byin;;  oui  mo- 
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ncy  in  improvementt  of  any  descriptioni  a  83r9teni  highly  calculated 
to  ultimately  advance  the  price  of  corn,  to  the  injury  of  the  coun* 
try ;  whereas,  were  the  growers  protected  by  the  lajring  on  a  du* 
ly  on  Corn  imported,  when  at  a  low  price,  their  exertions  would  e« 
qual  their  abilities  to  provide  Com  for  the  consumption  required ; 
consequently  extremes,  which  are  much  to  be  deprecated,  would, 
in  all  probobilitv  be  avoided.  Popular  clamour  has  run  high  against 
any  alterations  in  the  Corn  Laws,  which  may  probably  be  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  advertisements  and  handbills  which  were  pub- 
lished, setting  forth,  that  the  object  of  such  alterations  was  to  ad* 
vancc  the  price  <^  bread. 

The  southern  part  of  this  county  has  long  been  famed  for  Pasture 
Sheep  of  peculiar  excellence,  as  several  breeders  have  given  great 
attention  to  this  most  desireable  object ;  and  tlie  occupiers  of  Tur- 
nip soils  in  the  northern  part,  have  brought  theirs  to  very  great  per- 
fection at  early  maturity,  many  having  sold  the  whole  ojf  their  we« 
tliers  at  from  14  to  16  months  old,  which  would  weigh  from  22  lib. 
to  26  lib.  per  quarter ;  and  some  have  been  shown  at  the  agricul- 
tural meetings,  which  have  weighed  upwards  of  30  lib.  per  quarter. 
— Jiil^  29. 

East  Riding  of  TorkMre  Qmarlerljf  Report* 

SiNCB  our  last  report,  we  have  experienced  most  fully  the  dui- 
racteristic  changes  of  our  English  climate.  On  the  whole,  the  sea* 
son  has  been  cold  and  dry.  Tlie  fallows  have  worked  well,  and  are 
generally  in  fine  order ;  but  vegetation  has  been  much  retarded|  and 
the  pastures  especially  have  been  unusually  deficient,  until  the  last 
fortnight.  In  consequence  of  this,  but  little  Grass  was  cut  for  Hay 
previous  to  the  IStli  instant ;  and  the  crop  will  be  very  light.  In- 
deed, it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  Meadow  and  Clovers  will  afford 
more  than  half  the  bulk  tliey  yielded  Vj^sX  year.  Should  a  severe 
winter  succeed,  the  scarcity  of  Hay  must  be  extreme,  as  the  old 
stock  is  generally  consumed  ;  many  farmers  having  been  compelled 
to  fodder  to  the  middle  of  June.  Old  Hay  is  now  worth  full  5/.  per 
ton.  Frequent  slight  showers  of  rain,  during  the  latter  end  of  June, 
and  through  tlie  present  month,  have  greatly  forwarded  the  growth 
of  the  Turnips ;  and  their  promise  is  abundant.  The  Swedish  Tur* 
nips  hive  not  generally  succeeded ;  though  the  loss  may  be  less 
felt,  from  the  favourable  appearance  of  the  growing  Potatoes;  which, 
to  say  no  more,  are  an  excellent  suhstiMe  for  the  Ruta  baga.  The 
present  state  of  our  com  crops  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  tlie 
harvest  may  be  late,  but  not  unfavourable,  in  point  of  prod:ice.-^ 
Flax,  which  is  cultivated  to  a  pretty  considerable  extent  in  the  south' 
west  part  of  this  district^  has  failed,  and  much  has  been  plough- 
cd  up. 

The  decline  in  lean  stock  has  been  great,  though  gradual ;  Sheep 
and  Cattle  are  perhaps  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  lower  tlian  was  stat- 
ed  in  our  report  of  April  last.  Fat  Beasts  and  Sheep  have  continue 
cd  scarce,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  markets,  which  have  been 
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Rape  and  Flax  are  good.  Potatoes  are  promifing  to  be  an  abuadant 
crop.     New  o'.ies  fully  fupply  the  markets  at  a  low  price. 

Wool  18  dear ;  Brst  Wheat  is  at  9s. ;  Barley  5a. ;  Oats  36. ;  and  Beans 
68.  per  buHiel  of  Winchefter.  Betl  Beef  is  at  gd,  3  Veal  lod.  ;  Mut- 
ton 8id.  ;  and  Butter  is.  3d.  per  lib.  Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  are  loireri 
about  i<d.  per  lib.  fink.     Lean  Cattle  and  Pigs  eonfiderably  cbeapcr. 

Horfes  of  all  forts  are  fold  at  reduced  prices. July  95ik. 

Leilerfram  a  Correspondent  in  Wales^  Juh  26M. 

In  the  courfe  of  a  journey  to  Caermarthen  and  f^mbroke  fhires^  I 
(aw  mod  farmers  bufy  with  their  Hay.  In  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan,  the 
greater  part  is  got  in,  and  we  have  had  a  remarkably  fine  Hay  barveft^ 
but  owing  to  the  cold  and  dry  fpring,  the  crops  in  general  are  very  light 
The  com  has  a  good  appearance  everywhere.  There  will  not  be  a  very 
great  bulk  of  Straw,  particularly  from  the  Oats.  They  feem  (hort^ 
but  at  the  fame  time  are  a  regular  crop,  and  full  of  Com.  All  other 
kinds  of  grain,  wherever  the  land  is  in  any  condition,  will  be  a  full  crop. 

The  Wheat  and  Barley  are  moftly  ftanding,  having  had  no  heavy 
rains  to  beat  them  down.  Some  fields  are  beginning  to  change  colour ; 
but  our  harveft  will  be  later,  by  a  week  or  nine  days,  than  la(l  year. 

The  Turnips  look  well — moft  people  bufy  hoeing  them.  1  ftm 
but  few  Turnips  in  Caermarthen  fhire,  except  near  fome  gentlemeair 
houfes,  where  they  are  jufl  beginning  to  introduce  them. 

Potatoes  in  moft  places  look  well,  though  fo  many  are  not  planted 
this  year  as  laft,  the  low  price  giving  no  encouragement.  Onr  Cora 
markets  arc  iiill  very  dull,  and  prices  low.  There  being  a  great  want  of 
water,  tlie  mills  are  moftly  at  a  (land ;  and  our  Beft  Wheat  is  only 
from  24^.  to  26s.  for  168  pounds,  or  21  gallons.  Barley  cannot  noir 
be  fold  almoft  at  any  price,  and  Oats  are  ft  ill  dull  of  fale. 

Fat  Cattle  ft  ill  go  off  at  a  fair  price,  and  Butcher  Meat  keeps  up. 
Beef  from  8d.  to  lod.  per  pound,  and  Mutton  about  the  fame;  but 
there  is  no  demand  for  Store  Cattle,  there  being  a  want  of  grafs  through 
the  country  in  general.  Wool  is  rather  dearer  than  laft  year.  Tro 
price  of  labour  ftill  as  high  as  it  was,  and  taxes  of  every  kind  the  fame; 
yet  land  lets  as  high  as  ever.  If  a  farm  is  to  be  let,  there  are  many  ftill 
offering. 

C^  The  Roxburgh  and  Cumberland  Reports  did  not  come  to  hand 
in  time. 

ERRATUM. 

P.  291',  dele  the  note,  and  read  in  its  place^"  The  weight  of 
green  florin,  being,  it  is  understood,  to  that  of  florin  bay  as  160  ia 
to  100 ;  the  1ok«>8  in  drying  is  therefore  37^  per  cent. " 

l^u.  LX.  "xill  he  piMished  on  Monday^  1th  Naocmberm 
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Slate  ^  jlgricttUure  in  France.  I\vm  the  '*  Nouoeau  Cmtrs 
eomplet  d'A^cultitre,  Theorique  et  Pratique.  "  Compiled  by 
ike  French  In^itutet  mid  published  at  Faris  in  1809. 

C€  n^HE  agriculture  of  France  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
^  parts ;  and  each  of  them  is  distinguished  by  its  princi- 
pal <)h]ect9  its  peculiar  mode  of  culture,  and  its  separate  utility. 

**  The  first  division  comprises  large  farms  (grande  cuUwre)^ 
fay  which  we  understand  all  those  which  employ  from  two  to 
twelve  ploughs.  The  principal  object  on  sucn  wrms  u  the  cul- 
ture of  corn.  The  fields  are  so  arranged  in  the  order  of  culti- 
vation, as  to  produce  annually  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
grain,  without  exhausting  the  soil ;  notwithstaiJMling  the  rigor- 
ous stipulation  for  their  culture  in  a  rotation  of  three  ycars^ 
which  is  inserted  in  almost  all  the  leases  of  tlie  farms  ol'  this 
class,  but  which  intelligent  proprietors  do  not  now  enforce. 
These  farms  are  commonly  divided  into  four  parts  nearly  equal, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  about  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  and 
wpnxkg  corns,  and  crops  for  live  stock,  may  be  grown  every 
year.  By  this  arrangement,  onlv  a  foui^th,  instead  of  a  third 
part  is  under  fallow ;  and  when  the  circumstances  of  the  farm- 
ers and  the  quality  of  the  s<m1  permit,  falbws  are^  in  many  Jn- 
atances,  altogether 'dispensed  with. 

'*  The  work  of  these  farms  is  performed  by  horses,  and  not 
|>j  oxen.    This  preference  is  not  owing  to  habit,  as  has  been 
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allq^d  i  it  is  tlic  consequence  of  an  accurate  calculation,  which 
takes  into  account  the  advantnires  and  disadvantafires  that  attend 
pio  eoiployinent  of  these  two  species  of  animals*  The  Aep  tf 
oxen  IS  too  slow  for  the  expedition  required  on  large  farms  | 
and  their  number  and  that  of  their  drivers  must  be*  iQUch  in- 
creased, iu  order  that  the  difibrent  operations  maj'b^  always 
executed  in  their  proper  season.  Besides,  oxen  eat  a  great  dw 
more  than  horses,  and  nsust  always  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
fooil,  if  tliey  arc  kept  in  a  condition  fit  for  labour.  Dry  food 
does  not  acree  with  their  constitution,  e.«pecially  in  summer  |  it 
"occasions  inflammatory  diseases,  to  which  oxen  are  peculiarly 
liable ;  and  to  prevent  thesei  it  becomes  necessary  at  thb  wen^ 
son  to  turn  thein  to  natural  pastures,  of  which  there  is  but  lit- 
tle on  farms'  of  this  description.  * 

*^  These  farms  are  commonly  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  or  near  ^rreat  com  markets,  or  wherefw  there  U 
an  easy  and  frequent  intercourse  with  districts  of  great  consump- 
tion. Their  maitogemcnf  requires  much  intellifirence  and  activitv 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  and  very  considerable  capitals,  with 
a  great  deal  of  experience  both  in  the  practices  of  sgricultate 
•and  the  details  of  rural  economy. 

*'  Farmers  of  this  class  do  not  hold  the  plough.  All  fheir 
thne  is  employed  in  directing  the  operations,  superintending 
'their  execution,  and  watching  their  consequences ;  and  in  tran^ 
'acting  the  purchases  and  sales  of  the  undertaking.  The  larger 
•the  scale  on  which  their  business  is  conducted,  their  prcnift 
•from  the  culture  of  corn  are  the  greater.  But  the  extent  of 
the  concern  is  naturally  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  master 
to  superintend  himself  all  the  lablours  of  his  farm.  Hi 
farmers,  therefore,  do  not  distract  tlieir  ottention  from 
most  profitable  pursuit  by  a  multiplicity  of  olgects ;  arid  iikKmA 
they  have  augmented  the  numbers  of  tneir  cattle,  and  especuwr 
iOf  their  sheep,  it  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  which 
they  immediately  draw  from  them,  but  because  they  find  in  their 
live  stock  the  best  means  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  by  the  great  in^ 
erease  oF  maninre.  In  times  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
and  indeed  all  that  part  of  the  population  which  is  not  employed 
in  agriculture,  look  to  these  farms  for  d  supply  of  com,  which 
they  would  seek  for  in  vain  among  the  other  classes.     They  axe 

*  Why  not  feed  them  with  clover  and  other  herbage,  cut  green, 
and  carried  to  the  stable  or  fold -yard  ?  If  dry  food  meant  hay, 
there  can  be  little  need  for  it  in  summer,  either  for  horses  or  ozen« 
from  other  parts  of  the  work,  the  practicc^f'  soiling  appean  to  be 
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well  entitled  to  be  called  the  manufatiuries  of  the  iuhsisffvee  of 
the  people. 

*<  The  success  of  these  farmers^  like  that  of  manufacturers,  de* 
pcnds  on  a  strict  economy  of  time  and  capital^  and  on  the  most 
vigilant  superintendance.  The}'  employ  no  more  men  nor  cat* 
tie  than  are  necessary  for  their  regular  operations.  At  the  sea^ 
son  of  greater  exertions,  they  have  recourse  to  the  inhabitants 
in  their  neighbourhood,  and  of  those  places  where  the  crops  are 
either  earlier  or  later  than  with  themselves,  or  to  the  vine  culti« 
tators,  where  they  obtain  hands  in  abundance. 

*'  Such  are  the  important  advantages  of  large  farms,  which 
have  not  always  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 

*•  The  second  divisicm  of  our  agriculture  comprehends  farms 
of  a  smaller  size  {moffi-ime  ctiUurc^  or  middling  culture),  in  which 
we  rank  all  those  known  under  the  name  of  metaines.  The 
4:ulture  of  corn  crops  forms  also  a  part  of  the  business  of  farmers 
of  this  class  ;  but  it  is  not  their  principal  employment.  Small 
farms  are  usually  found  in  districts  where  the  consumers  are  not; 
numerous,  and  where  there  are  no  ready  communications  with 
great  markets.  In  these  situations  the  cultivation  of  corn  would 
be  disadvantageous  if  it  were  made  the  principal  object,  eveit 
though  it  should  be  practised  with  all  the  skill  and  capital  pos-> 
sessed  by  large  farmers. 

'*  Where  rich  pastures  and  natural  meadows  abound,  the 
fiirmers  of  this  class  are  chiefly  engaged  in  rearing  and  fattening 
cattle,  from  which  they  draw  laq^r  and  more  certain  profit^ 
than  from  com.  If  the  soil  be  arid,  they  stipulate  with  the 
{Proprietor  to  plant  chesnuts,  apple,  mulberry,  olive-trees,  &c. 
according  to  the  situation  and  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  tem« 
perature'  of  the  climate.  Rozier  has  very  ingeniously  described 
this,  when  he  distinguishes  the  agricidtnre  of  France  by  the 
climates  of  the  orange,  the  olive,  the  vine,  the  apple,  &c* 
And,  finally,  if  the  district  has  the  advantages  of  an  excellent 
eoil,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  from  which  maritime  manures  can 
be  obtained  in  abundance  at  little  expense,  and  a  numerous  po» 
pulation,  the  farmers  of  this  rank  are  able  to  join  the  cultivation 
of  com  crops  with  that  of  those  other  plants  upon  which  their 
prosperity  more  immediately  depends. 

^*  It  is  owing  to  these  different  local  circumstances,  that  the 
management  oi  farms  of  thib  class  exhibits  a  faithful  picture  of 
tiie  most  perfect  cultivation,  as  in  most  of  our  frontier  and  ma^ 
ritime  departments ;  and  also  of  the  very  worst,  as  in  the  mt^ 
tasries  of  the  departments  of  the  interior. 
'.  *<  In  the  latter  situations,  the  metayers  have  neither  wealth  nor 
instmction  ;  and  tbev  di^^lay  no  skill  hut  in  that  branch  of  sgrU 
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culture  Tiliich  forms  tbeir  principal  and  most  lucrative  employ- 
luent.  That  is  not  the  cultivation  of  corn,  as  we  have  already 
observed ;  and  it  is  too  often  conducted  with  inexcuseable  care- 
kssncss.  But  they  have  little  interest  in  providing  a  surplus  of 
corn ;  they  can  seldom  find  a  market  for  it,  and  therefore  are 
contented  to  obtain  what  is  necessary.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
in  times  of  scarcity,  these  small  farms  afford  but  little  resource 
to  the  general  consumption  ;  for,  in  these  years,  their  crops  are 
quite  insigtiiiicant. 

<^  In  the  other  districts,  on  the  contrary,  these  cultivators  arc 
by  no  means  directed  in  their  operations  by  a  blind  attacbnieiit 
to  turmcr  practices;  they  display  a  de^^^e  of  skill  and  industry 
almost  0(|ual  to  that  of  large  farmers.  Thus  the  rotations  of  these 
depart  iiunts,  and  particularly  of  the  Pas-de- Calais,  of  the  North, 
and  of  Belgium,  which  have  been  so  long  celebrated  for  the 
goodness  of  their  husbandry,  deserve  to  be  noticed  as  models  of 
perfection,  if  not  ns  the  most  advantageous  also  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer.  It  follows  from  the  different  objects  of  the  fanners  of 
this  class,  in  difll^rent  situations,  that,  if  they  do  not  contribute 
much  to  the  supply  of  corn  required  by  our  immense  popula- 
tion, yet  their  principal  employments  arc  not  less  useful  to  the 
general  consumption  ;  and  tliey  furnish,  almost  exclusively,  ^QPt 
poultry,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  young  cattle,  horses^  &c. ;  without 
reckoning  other  materials  which  this  class  of  farms,  as  well  as 
the  smallest  kind,  provide  for  manufactures  and  the  arts.  The 
labour  of  these  farms  is  performed  by  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
animals  used  for  the  draught,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

<'  The  last  branch  is  the  small  culture,  {petite  cidture\  which 
comprehends  those  possessions  where  the  operations  arc  all  per- 
formed by  manual  labour,  and  which  consequently  includes  a 
greater  number  of  articles  than  the  others.  The  employments 
of  this  class  of  cultivators  are  different  in  almost  every  district; 
and  are  every  where  determined  by  circumstances.  Near  large 
towns  they  cultivate  leguminous  and  alimentary  plants,  ami  fruit 
trees,  and  also  sucli  plants  as  yield  oils  of  diilerent  kinds,  the 
yaw  materials  of  mnnulactines,  and  dyeing  drngs;  and  tlic  cul- 
ture of  thi^  vine  i:;  the  chief  object  in  other  situations. 

'*  From  this  short  notice?,  ii  will  be  perceived,  that  if  this  de- 
partment of  our  agricuhnre  cannot  augment  the  production  of 
corn  for  which  manual  labour  is  too  expensive,  it  nevertheless 

Eromote:M  the  public  interest  by  employing  a  great  number  of 
ands.  It  renders  prodiictivc  a  great  cxteJit  of  land,  which 
would  be  otherways  barren:  it  furnishes  commodities  of  the  first 
nece5:sity  for  the  general  consumption  ;  and  a  great  many  kinds 
of  raw  material><,  which  are  of  great  importance  ill  promoting 
the  prosperify  of  aits  and  manufli::turcs. 
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**  The  cultivators  of  this  class  are  generally  without  instnio- 
tion,  but  their  attention  being  continually  engaged  with  ^hc  par- 
ticular objects  of  their  industry,  they  display  more  knowleilge  in 
these  matters  than  could  be  expected. 

"  Such  is  the  general  picture  of  French  agriculture,  to  which 
must  be  added  tne  yearly  progress  which  is  observable  in  the 
arrangement  of  rotations,  in  the  increase  of  artificial  meadows; 
now  general  in  France,  even  in  the  wretched  Champagne  which 
so  much  attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  compassion  of  Mr 
Arthur  Young ;  in  tlie  preparation  and  increase  ot*  manures ; 
in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and  plants,  both  indigenous  and  fo- 
reign ;  in  the  management  of  woods  and  gardens ;  in  the  veterin- 
ary art,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  in  irrigation  ;  and,  in  short,- 
in  almost  every  branch  of  rural  economy.  This  progress  is  not 
equally  observable  in  every  department  of  our  agriculture,  or 
rather,  it  is  less  observable  in  some  districts  than  in  others  4  but 
these  diflerences  are  almost  altogether  owing  U}  climate,  soil,  or 
the  want  of  markets, 

"  It  follows  from  this  view,  that  if  the  agriculture  of  France 
be  still  susceptible  of -great  improvements  in  soma  of  its  parts,?— 
if  some  other  nation  msplay  better  practices  in  die  cultivation  of 
a  few  articles, — no  one  can  dispute  the  exclusive  advantage 
which  it  possesses  of  comprehending  them  all,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  its  utmost  extent  the  general  ob^t  oi*  die  art,  ac->> 
cording  to  the  definition  which  we  have  already  f^iven  of  it, 

**  It  now  remains  for  us  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  causes 
which  have  obstructed  or  favoured  this  progress. 

'<  The  agriculture  of  France,  like  tliat  oJ[*most  other  nadons 
of  Europe,  began  to  revive  in  the  1 6th  century.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  flourishing  state  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  die 
J  7th  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  excellent  instructions, 
and  the  useful  practices,  contained  in  the  work  of  Olivier  de, 
HeireSf  whidi  he  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  in  iO'OO.  In  fact,  we 
learn  from  histor}*,  diat  in  16'21  the  English  complained  that 
we  sent  diem  wheat  in  such  quantities,  and  at  so  low  a  price, 
that  their  own  produce  coukl  not  support  the  competition.  Thirt 
prosperous  state  of  our  agriculture  was  owin^]^  to  the  ordinances 
uf  Francis  1.,  Charles  IX.,  Henry  HI.,  and  Henry  IV.,  which 
counteracted  the  unhappy  eHerts  of  the  civil  wars ;  to  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  the  art  by  the  best  of  our  kings,  and  his 
worthy  minister  Sully,  who  regarded  it  as  the  breasts  of  I  he  states 
and,  above  all,  to  the  free  commerce  of  corn,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  ordinance  of  the  I'idi  January  1.099,  and  which 
preser\'ed  it  at  a  price  advantageous  to  the  cultivator. 

**  Qur  agriculture  routiuued  to  prosper  till  the  minority  of 
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Louis  XIV.,  when  a  system  commenced,  by  which  thfi-ejtliorta- 
tion  of  grain  was  prohibiied,  and  even  i^  transport  firom  pro- 
vince to  province  The  consequisnces  of  tliis  system,  always  &• 
tal  to  afvriculturey  were  not  perceived  by  the  celebrated  Colbert 
The  genius  of  this  minister  displayed  itself  in  the  establishment 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  from  which  he  promised  biiii« 
self  a  liitrher  renown  than  from  the  title  of  Restorer  of  A^cut 
ture:  Ai  d  if,  under  Louis  XIV. ,  some  edicts  were  issued  lavoup- 
ablc  to  agriculture, ---if  the  clearing  and  draining  of  waste  lands 
were  encouraged, — if,  in  short,  a  ray  of  toyal  iavour  fell  upon 
some  cultivators ;  all  rewards  were  reserved  for  commence,  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  arts.  Besides,  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
carried  off  the  hands  from  agriculture.  Often  brilliant,  some- 
times disastrous,  they  developed  the  martial  character  of  the 
French.  Even  to  the  cottage  of  the  simple  peasant,  the  honour 
of  bearing  arms  prevailed  over  a  taste  tor  the  labours  of  peace. 
Agriculture  was  abandoned,  and  scarcity  became  more  and  more 
frequent. 

*^  It  was  from  the  effects  of  tliese  unhappy  events  that  Louis 
XIV.  wished  fp  restore  the  condition  of  the  cultivator,  by  en- 
nobling a  generous  peasant  named  Navarre^  who  had  supplied 
Paris  m  the  most  disinterested  manner  during  the  famine  of 
1696.     The  exportation  of  corn  was  indeed  permitted  in  1701| 
1702  and  1705  ;  but  the  crops  were  not  abundant.    Besides,  the 
Parliaments  pronounced  an  opinion  against  the  free  commerce 
of  corn ;  and  ihe  other  obstacles  which  still  existed,  destroyed 
the  good  efiects  which  this  measure  ought  to  have  produced. 
It  was  oppressed  by  the  licentious  regency  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Louis  XV. ;  and  the  system  of  Law,  which  we  can  com- 
pare to  nothing  but  the  fabrication  of  assignats  during  the  an- 
archy of  our  Revolution,  introduced  into  Franceaspiritof  stock- 
jobbing till  then  unknown,  changed  the  manners  of  its  inhabit 
ants,  'and  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  all  the  i)raiichcs  of  public  and  in- 
dividual prosperity.     Agriculture  seemed  to  revive  a  little  under 
the  long  and  pacific  administration  of  Cardinal  Floury ;  but  this 
xninii'ter,  still  dazzled  by  the  splendid  progress  which  commerce 
and  manufactures  had  made  under  the  administration  of  Col- 
bert, imitated  his  example  in  disregarding  agriculture;  and  the 
prohibitory  system  ngninst  exportation  and'  the  freedom  of  the 
internal  tnide  was  maintained.     The  su))ei-fluous  produce  of  one 
province  could  not  l)e  transported  to  another  contiguous,  how- 
ever great  might  be  the  wants  of  the  latter ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  some  districts  oveilli)W(d  with  the  means  of  subsistp 
ence,  while  others  were  left  \o  all  the  horrors  of  famine. 

**  It  was  not  till  1754,  tliat  a  free  trade  in  grain  throughout 
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the  ioterior  of  France  was  prpclaifned.  by  a  solemn  edict ;  an^ 
that  while  exportation  was  permittedi  it  was  restrained,  within 
suitable  bounds.  It^  is  from  this  memorable  era  that  we  must 
<late  the  rei)ewcd  progress  of  agriculture*  For  this  advantage 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  bold  publications  of  dis-i 
interested  citizens,  who  ventured  to  combat  the  ancient  prejudi- 
ces tiiat  still  prevailed  regarding  a  free  trade  in  grain-;  and  to 
the  good  sense  of  tlie  counsellors  of  Louis  XV. 

*'  The  writings  of  these  citizens  were  hi<jhly  approved  of 
both  by  the  French  and  by  foreigners ;  and  tlieir  authors  had 
many  followers.  Unhappily,  the  Tatter  suttered  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  by  speculations  on  agriculture  and  on  taxation ;  and, 
with  the  same  good  intentions  as  their  predecessors,  they  have 
been  held  up  to  ridicule  under  the  name  of  EconomUis.  But 
iheir  works  gave  a  taste  for  agriculture  to  the  great  proprietorp^ 
and  even  to  other  classes  of  societv,  and  this  art  rcs^umcd  a  high 
rank  in  the  public  estimation.  The  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  a- 
vailed  themselves  of  this  sentiment,  and  directed  it  towards  the 
advancement  of  agriculture ;  and  notwithstanding  the  frequent* 
ly  exhausted  state  of  the  royal  treasur}',  they  established  agri- 
cultural societies:  The  intendants  were  ordered  to  encourage  their 
labours;  to  circulate  their  instructions  throug|;iout  every  class 
q{  cultivators ;  to  excite  emulation  by  conferring  prizes,  and  in 
an  especial  manner  to  protect  the  free  transport  of  grain. 

'^  On  tlie  other  hand,  Louis  XIV.  had  planned  and  executed 
in  favour  of  commerce,  a  system  of  navigntion  and  intercourse 
by  which  agriculture  was  also  benefited.  I'his  system  was  not 
anandoned  under  Louis  XV.  and  XVI. ;  and  new  communica- 
tions, were  added  to  those  which  already  existed.  All  the  insti- 
tutions which  related  to  servitude  were  abolished ;  veterinary 
schools  were  established  at  Lyons  and  Chnrenton,  the  pupils  of 
which  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  art  through  every  part  of 
France ;  studs  were  formed  for  improving  the  races  of  our 
lorses ;  the  corvees  were  suppressed,  and  replaced  by  a  payment 
in  money  ;  a  great  number  of  exotic  trees  and  plants  were  na- 
turalized. Finally,  in  1776,  the  Merinos  were  introduced  into 
France  by  M.  de  Trudaine,  who  divided  the  flock  which  he  liad 
imported  with  MM.  D'Aubenton  and  de  13arban9ois;  in  1786, 
a  new  importation  of  400  Spanish  shtep  formed  the  flock  of 
Rambouillet ;  in  1787,  the  la^it  colony  of  Merinos  was  given  to 
some  proprietors  of  Champagne,  and  from  them  has  sprung 
the  flock  of  M.  de  Cernon.  These  different  flocks  still  subsist  in 
their  original  excellence. 

*•■  Thus,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  by  means  of  encourage- 
ments far  from  expensive,  and  in  spite  of  some  obstacles  which 
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ancient  prejudices  and  some  remdns  of  feudality  rtill  oppoied 
to  ity  our  agriculture  had  made  such  progress,  as  to  secure 
us  against  scarcities,  and  to  furnish  in  abundance  to  the  gen^ 
Tal  consumption,  to  commerce,  manufactures  and  the  arts,  the 
commodities  and  raw  materials  on  which  its  labours  were  eDH 
ployed. 

'^  If  agriculture  has  been  able  to  retain  its  knowledge  and  a^ 
tivity  during  the  Revolution,  and  notwithstanding  measures  de-  . 
structive  of  all  industry, — assignats — xhomaximum — requisitions 
of  men,  catllc  and  commodities,  forced  loans,  &c. ;  what  must  be 
its  progress  when  a  maritime  peace  shall  restore  the  hands  re* 
quired  for  its  improvement,  and  revive,  at  the  same  timey  all 
tnc  other  branches  of  public  and  individual  prosperity. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  the  great  interests,  and  the  toils  of  war, 
which  engage  his  attention,  the  genius  that  now  governs  us  has 
Jiovcr  lost  sight  of  agriculture,  but  provides  for  its  prosperity. 
The  agricultural  societies,  reorganized,  rival  one  another  in  zcaI 
in  collecting  accounts  of  the  best  practices  of  husbandry,  in  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  the  instruments  employed  in  tillagPi 
in  diflbsing  a  know1c?dge  of  them  among  cultivators,  and  in  en- 
couraging their  adoption.  Government  devotes  very  large  sums, 
iinnnally,  to  furnish  these  societies  with  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing, in  their  respective  departments,  the  most  advantageous 
liranches  of  rural  economy;  and  wealthy  proprietors  second  their 
»'flbrts  bj'  their  example.  The  enn'grants  themselves  have  natur- 
-Miizcd,  on  the  ruins  of  their  estates,  the  useful  practices  which 
ihey  had  observed  in  foreign  countries  ;  the  destructive  right  of 
common  pasturage  is  gradually  diminished  by  the  power  which, 
by  the  prosiBnt  laws,  proprietors  enjoy  of  enclosing  their  lands, 
and  commons  have,  in  part,  been  divided  and  improved  ;  the 
shifting  sands  on  the  coasts  havt  been  fixed  by  simple  and  inge* 
iiious  processes,  under  the  direction  of  our  learned  fellow  mem- 
ber BremontuTj  their  inventor,  and  already  bear  flourishing 
plantations  ;  a  great  tract  of  land  has  been  laid  dry  on  thebanlu 
of  the  Charentc,  by  the  simple  methods  formerly  employed  by 
the  Dutch,  for  the  adopticm  of  which  we  are  indebted  lo  the 
zeal  and  talents  of  our  fellow  member  M.  de  C/iassiron,  The 
forests  arc  in  the  course  of  being  speedily  restored;  and  the  plan- 
tations of  individuals  are  multiplied  with  a  cx)mmendablc  emula- 
tion. The  freedom  of  tlie  corn-trade  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  a  measure  of  national  justice,  and  as  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture ;  and  exportation  is  permitted  when 
the  price  of  wheat  is  below  sixteen  francs  the  hectolitre.  *     The 

f  About  5s.  jjcr  Winchester  bushel. — Tuaxs. 
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increase  of  the  Merinos  has  been  singularly  promoted  by  the 
establishment  of  seven  Imperial  flocks  in  the  most  convenient 
parts  of  the  empire:  depots  of  stollions,  distributed  also  in  the 
most  judicious  manner,  will  contribute  to  improve  the  breeds  of 
oar  horses.  A  chair  for  Rural  Economy,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, has  been  established  in  the  Imperial  school  of  Alfort ;  a 
general  system  of  communication  and  navigatian,  much  more 
vast  in  its  plan  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  in  progress  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  eropirct  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
penses of  war ;  and  will  everywhere  afford  the  most  advantage- 
ous channels  for  disposing  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  And, 
finally,  a  Rural  Code,  more  complete  than  that  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assemblyy  will  secure  to  the  cultivator  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  fruit  of  his  labours. " 

Rotations. 

On  this  subject,  there  is  a  long  and  elaborate  article.  The 
principles  on  which  rotations  ought  to  be  founded,  and  the  ex- 
amples quoted  under  each  head,  display  much  knowledge,  both 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  though  it  contains  lit- 
tle that  can  nave  the  attraction  of  novelty  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  The  writers  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  alternate  husbandry,  and  justly  reprobate  a  succession  of 
corn-crops.  Yet  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  rotation  prescribed 
in  the  leases  of  even  their  large  farms,  is  two  crops  and  a  fallow, 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  better  system  has  made  great  progress. 
It  is  in  the  department  of  the  North,  and  a  few  others,  that  good 
rotations  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  After  a  violent  diatribe  against 
the  "  haughty  English, "  and  those  French  writers  who  recom- 
mend the  introduction  of  English  practices,  all  the  best  of  which 
it  seems  were  borrowed  from  France,  and  particularly  what  has 
been  called  the  Norfolk  rotation,  we  have  the  following  para- 
graph in  Italics — 

**  In  the  arrondissemmt  of  Lille,  fallows  are  unknown,  and  agri- 
culture is  in  the  most  flour ishin<r  state ;  and  long  before  Arthur 
Young  wrote  of  it,  as  is  attested  oy  Dieudonnee,  formerly  prefect 
of  this  department,  in  his  Statistics,  the  cultivator  knew  that  a 
good  system  of  agriculture  presupposes  alternate  crops  of  corn 
and  herbage.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  they  studied  with  the 
greatest  care  to  cultivate  exhausting  and  aineliorating  crops  alter- 
natdy,  and  particularly  herbage  or  roots,  after  corn  and  other 
phntfi  for  seed.  This  system,  he  contmues,  is  also  followed  in  the 
districta  of  Bcr|rues,  Hazebrouck,  and  Douay;  and  fallows,  pro- 
perly so  called,  iiave  become  almost  strangers  in  these  parts." 

As  a  proof  of  all  this,  examples  are  subjoined ;  in  which  lint| 
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hemp,  Stc.f  arc  placed  among  the  amdiorating  crops^  which  arf 
succeeded  by  wheat  and  winter  barley. 

**  Third  rotation. — I.  Turnips;  2.  Oats  or  Barley,  with  Qot 
ter;  3.  Clover  5  4.  Wheat. 

**  We  may  observe^  in  passing,  that  the  famous  rotation  of 
Norfolk,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled  and  recommended  Ui 
our  imitation,  is  nothing  else  but  an  imitation  of  this  one.  ** 

*'  In  the  district  of  liazebrouck,  where  the  soil  is  gcneraDf 
moist  and  clayey,  Beans  and  Wheat  succeed  each  other  for  a 
long  time. " 

Another  rotation,  **  in  the  Ancient  Belgium,  *'  is  one  of  five 
years,  which  yields  seven  crops. 

**  1.  Potatoes;  2.  Rye,  then  turnips  the  same  year:  3.  08t% 
with  Clover;  4.  Clover;  5.  Wheat;  then  Turnips  the  aanil 
year:" 

Leases. 

Under  this  hcnd,  the  sentiments  of  the  French  Institute  an 
in  several  respects  judicious  and  libcrnl ;  but  unfortunately  there 
are  now  ^nd  then  hints,  from  which  it  may  be  conjectured  thit 
they  do  not  enter  largely  into  practice,  llie  three  points  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  leases,  are,^the  length 
of  the  lease;  the  power  of  the  tenant,  to  subset  and  assign;  and 
the  regulations  as  to  mana^ment.  llie  law  of  France  concern- 
ing the  first  and  second  ot  these,  ap|)ears  to  be  sufficiently  Iibe- 
ral ;  but,  concerning  the  third  point,  which  depends  upon  the 
private  agreement  of  the  parties,  we  can  only  learn  tnat  the 
farmers  of  the  great  culture  have  more  freedom  of  management 
than  the  other  two  classes.  The  following  extract  contams  the 
law  regarding  the  duration  of  tlie  lease,  and  the  tenant's  power 
of  transferring  it. 

^^  In  order  that  farmers  may  be  induced  to  improve  their 
land  to  the  utmost,  it  is  necei^sary  that  their  possession  shnuM 
be  sufficiently  long,  to  assure  them  of  receiving  back  their  out* 
lay  widi  pront.  it  is  of  essential  importance  to  agriculture^  that 
tlie  leases  of  farms  should  be  longer  thiui  is  now  the  practice  in 
France.  The  Code  Napoleon  has  given  them  greater  security 
than  they  ever  had  before ;  by  enacting,  on  the  one  hondt  that 
the  farmer  may  subset,  and  even  assign  his  lease  to  anothcTf  if 
this  right  is  not  expressly  prohibited  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  the  lessor  sells  the  farm,  the  purchaser  cannot  re* 
move  the  faruier  who  has  a  valid  lease,  of  which  tlie  date  is  cer- 
tain, unless  this  right  has  been  reserved  in  the  ]ea;se  itself.  "— 
**  But  this  law  having  limited  to  nine  years,  leases  granted  by 
tutors,  of  the  estates  of  their  pupiL ;  by  husbands,  of  those  ^ 
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Aeir  wives ;  tod  by  all  administnators  of  the  property  of  othen» 
— *iione  but  absolute  proprietors  can  give  long  leases ;  such  as 
those  for  eighteen ^  twenty-seven,  or  thirty- six  years,  and  even 
more, — the  only  provision  being,  that  the  duration  shall  not  be 
indefinite ;  in  which  case  it  becomes  a  sale. " 

On  some  other  covenants,  we  find  sentiments  expressed,  which 
are  verv  similar  to  such  as  may  be  found  in  di£ferent  parts  of  this 
Journal 

**  In  general,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  oblige  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  corn  to  a  disa(lv>intage,  for  payment  of  his  rent.  He 
ought  not  to  be  burdened  with  buildings, — nor  great  repairs,— 
nor  with  muk>ng  plantations  and  enclosures;  for  ail  these  things 
arc  inconsistent  witli  his  other  works  and  his  habits,  and  con- 
sume the  time  a'td  money  that  ought  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  He  luitrht  to  be  called  upon  for  no 
other  labour,  than  the  carriage  of  such  materials  as  are  wanted 
for  repairing  the  buildings ;  and  even  then,  the  distance  should 
be  reasonable,  and  the  work  required  at  the  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  home  operations  are  the  least  urgent.  It  must  always 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  proprietor,  that  he  should  him- 
self build,  repair,  plant,  and  enclose.  He  will  do  these  things 
with  more  care  than  a  farmer,  whc  acts  for  another  person : 
This  will  prevent  disputes  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  works ; 
and  he  will  obtain  a  higher  rent,  in  proportion,  firom  a  farmev 
who  is  relieved  from  tliose  charges. " 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

Slale  qfJgricuUwe  in  England,    From  the  same  Work, 

•*  The  southern  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  favourably 
situated  for  a. prosperous  agriculture.  A  light  and  fertile  soil,— 
a  climate  neither  too  cold  nor  too  warm, — neither  very  dry  nor 
moist; — and,  finally,  a  rich,  active,  and  industrious  population, 
are  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  expect  great  progress  in  al} 
the  different  branches  of  husbandry  on  which  they  are  employ  < 
cd.  llie  writers  on  English  Hutibandry,  also,  boast  of  the  skill 
^ith  which  it  was  conducted  in  former  times. 

*'  BIythe,  whose  works  were  printed  in  1652,  treats  of  the 
CQlture  of  orchards— of  clover  and  sainfoin — woad — madder** 
lint  and  hemp — and  of  the  use  of  marl  and  lime  as  manures. 
The  culture  of  these  plants,  and  the  application  of  these  ma- 
nuresy  was  common  in  jElnglaud  at  this  period:  This  is  the  time 
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when,  nrroriling  to  Hart  and  other  historian?,  its  agriculture 
was  in  its  fjroatest  prosperitj';  *  and  tlioy  pivc  the  honour  of 
this  to  IlHrtlib,  a  Polish  refugee^  who  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  ajrricullure  in  Belgium^ 

*'  It  ^vus  to  be  presumed  that  thisilourisliing  state  would  h 
supported,  because  agriculture  had  been  the  most  abundant 
source,  or  at  least  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  prosperitf 
of  En  Inland,  and  because  agricukurc  w/is  then  practised  hf 
wealthy  and  intelligent  men.  But  from  her  position,  and  the 
always  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  she  was 
destined  to  become  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  nation. 
They  abandoned,  by  degrees,  a  ]Yrofession  which  was  not  so  li^ 
crative  as  that  of  commerce  and  manufactures;  and  English  a- 
griculture  was  gradually  and  definitively  deprived  of  the  princi- 
pal means  of  its  prosperity,  of  skilful  Inisbandmen,  and  of  the 
hands  and  capital  necessary  to  cultivation. 

"  In  fact,  in  order  to  promote  that  prosperity  which  has  now 
raised  England  to  its  colossal  power,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
men  and  capital,  and  these  were  withdran-n  from  agriculture. 
To  protect  her  immense  commerce,  to  defend  the  numerous  co- 
lonics she  had  founded,  a  gi'eat  many  vessels  of  war  were  re^ 
uired ;  and  to  build  and  ei]uip  them,  men  and  capital  were  iv 
ispensable.  Hands  were  impressed ;  they  imposed  taxes  of  e- 
very  kind,  direct  and  indirect,  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  in- 
credible, t  Finally,  their  commerce  constantly  brought  into 
the  country,  large  quantities  of  gold  ;  and  the  moderate  profits 
of  a;);riculture  lost  much  on  a  comparison.  Intelligent  cultivators 
disserted  tlie  plough  to  bct:ikc  themselves  to  commercial  speculf^ 
tions  ;  and  the  agriculture  of  England  is  now  consigned,  not  to 
slaves  ns  among  the  Romans,  but  to  those  poor  people  who  have 
not  talents  for  cngMging  successfully  in  any  other  profession. 
How  then  could  it  support  itiielf  under  so  great  losses  ?  % 

*  To  prove  that  this  was  not  the  case,  it  is  oaly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  die  time  of  HI y the,  Turnips  were  not  cultivated  in  the 
fields;  nor,  according  to  Tiill,  for  about  50  years  afterwards.  Eve- 
ry one  knows  the  improvements  which  the  cultivadon  of  Turnips  has 
eccasioned. — Tkans. 

+  The  celebrated  agricultural  writer  Arthur  Young,  without  in- 
cluding what  is  paid  by  proprietors  on  articles  of  consumption,  reckoni 
t!ie  whole  of  the  taxes  on  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  rented  at  229/. 
]2s.  6d.  to  amount  to  219/.  18s.  5d.     {DUcoiirs  tPTvarL) 

I  A  very  natural  question  certainly,  which  the  French  lately  pri- 
soners in  this  country  may  eiiable  tlic  Institute  to  solve  in  a  future 
edition.     Thaxs. 
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«  We  ought  not  then  to  be  astonished  when  we  learn  from 
tiie  works  of  the  most  celebrated  rural  writers  of  England,  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  arable  land,  has,  even  to  this  daj, 
been  subjected  to  the  judicious  and  well  conducted  system  of 
management  which  prevails  iu  tlie  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Essex,  and  Kent ;  that  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  an 
immense  extent  of  the  most  fertile  soils  is  cultivated  in  the  most 
imperfect  and  unprofiti.  vie  manuer;  that  there  are  sixty- seven 
millions  of  acres  contained  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  seven 
millions  are  occupied  by  houses,  roads,  rivers,  &c,  and  of  tli« 
remaining  sixty,  only  five  millions  are  under  corn,  and  twenty* 
five  in  pasture,  while  thirty  millions  are  still  either  in  a  state  uf 
waste,  or  managed  in  the  most  unprofitable  manner.  * 

*'  The  same  Dickson,  after  inquiring  into  the  principal  causes 
which  have  arrested  the  progress  of  Agriculture,  considered  a« 
It  science,  finds  them  to  consist  in  tlic  want  of  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  English  cultivators,  of  the  different  brandies  of 
science  which  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  agriculture  ;  and 
he  adds,  tliat  the  causes  which  obstruct  improvement,  consider- 
ing it  as  an  art,  are  so  extremely  numerous  and  complicated, 
tliat  he  cannot  enter  into  full  details  on  that  subject.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  arc,  1 .  'J'he  existence  of  a  sort  of  common  property, 
which,  in  many  counties,  extends  over  almost  half  the  arable 
land,  and  by  which  the  proprietors  are  bound  to  submit  to  the 
most  absurd  and  hurtful  rules  and  restrictions.  2.  The  burden- 
some conditions,  even  that  of  servitude,  under  which  a  great 
part  of  the  land  is  held.  3.  The  short  leases  of  lands  belonging 
to  civil  and  religious  corporations.  4.  The  payment  of  tithes  in 
kind,  so  vexatious  in  tlieir  collection,  and  so  oppressive  in  their 
effects,  that  Dickson  compares  the  condition  of  the  cultivator 
who  is  subjected  to  this  burden,  to  that  of  a  labourer,  who,  al- 
ter having  exhausted  his  strength  to  obtain  a  frugal  repast  in  the 
evening,  should  see  it  carried  off,  at  tlie  moment  of  enjoyment, 
by  one  of  his  neighbours  who,  having  remained  inactive  while 
he  was  wasted  by  fatigue,  comes  armed  with  legal  authority,  to 
wrest  from  him,  what  he  had  procured  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  f  5.  The  poor  rates,  a  most  enormous  tax,  Uiree-fourdis 
of  which  fall  upon  the  cultivator,  and  which  Arthur  Young 
calls  a  real  cause  of  depopulation,  a  barbarous  and  wretched  iu- 

*  For  the  truth  of  all  this.  Young's  Political  Arithmetic  •  and 
Dickson's  Practical  Agriculture  are  referred  to.     Trans. 

f  These  are  not  exactly  Dr  Dickson's  words  ;  but  it  was  thought 
better  to  give  a  triuiUation  fiom  tliis  work,  than  to  tran&cril^e  from 
Dr  DicksoD#-^THA3is« 
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Tcntion  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  For  the  cxprett  por* 
pose  of  impeding  national  industry.  (Tour  in  Ireland,  vd  M4 
p.  SOS).  6.  The  shortness  of  leases,  and  more  freanendy  dii 
want  of  leases  altogether :  When  there  are  leases,  their  aur»' 
tion  is  only  three,  five  or  more  years,  except  in  the  four  oodiw 
ties  already  mentioned,  where  they  are  sometimes  proIoDgedtl 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  rears. 

'^  If  we  wish  to  examine  the  state  0/  that  branch  of  hnsbilH 
dry  which  forms  the  chioremplormentin  England,  we  shall  SsA 
it  in  the  practical  ar;riciiUure  of  Marshall,  who,  of  all  otlMr 
writers,  has  observed  with  the  greatest  attention  the  details  of 
agriculture  in  the  diffluent  provinces  of  the  country ;  and  Wi 
shall  see  in  his  4th  volume,  p.  575,  that  considering  the  dodMi' 
tic  animals  of  this  kingdom,  generally,  one  finds  that  erery  Se- 
cies, and  almost  every  race,  is  susceptible  of  very  great  improff' 
ment ;  and  it  may  be  said  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  flocU 
of  this  island  are  in  a  very  neglected  state.  There  are,  conti' 
nues  he,  in  certain  districts,  breeds  of  cattle  incapable  of  being 
improved  in  any  moderate  period,  so  as  to  answer  the  thied 
great  objects  of  milk,  labour,  and  fattening. 

<<  Dickson,  and  the  Chevalier  (Sir  John)  Sinclair,  are  of  tbtf 
tame  opinion.  Bakewell  himself,  the  most  celebrated  impraref 
of  their  live-stock,  and  to  whom  they  owe  that  factitious  breed 
of  sheep,  or  rather  beasts  of  tallow,  as  our  fellow  member  Yvard 
well  characterizes  them,  confesses  that  the  advantage.of  an  ex* 
cessive  size,  to  which  the  English  are  such  slaves,  are  altogether 
imaginary. 

"  The  first  Merinos  introduced  into  England,  were  sent  bf 
Broussonct  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  and,  some  years  afler,  MBL 
Huzard,  Tessier  and  Lasteyrie,  as  Lord  Sommerville  acknow 
ledges  in  his  work  (on  Sheep  Wool,  &c.  1S03),  gaye  the  Eog* 
lish  the  necessary  instructions  for  their  management.  Bnt  tM 
sentiments  of  the  English  fanners  have  been  strongly  exprcMed 
against  the  extension  of  this  breed,  notwithstanding  the  eufS> 
tions  of  Lord  Sommerville  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  remore  their 
prejudices ;  and  our  commissaries  found  the  few  of  this  .breed 
which  still  exist  in  England,  verv  ill  managed,  and  in  a  conditio^ 
the  most  deplorable,  though  their  propagation  would  hate  cB^ 
abled  England  to  dispense  with  a  large  annual  importation  of 
Spanish  wool.  The  bulls,  oxen  and  cows  most  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land, are  of  French  breeds.     (Culley  and  Dickson.)  * 

'*  Finally,  the  breed  of  horses  to  which  it  had  become  faflhield* 
able  in  France  to  give  a  preference  before  the  KeTolution,  aad 


I 


•  It  must  be  recollected,  that  Holland  at  this  lima  finriaed  %fw^ 
of  the  French  Empire*— Tiuks. 
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fer  which  we  paid  such  high  prices,  while  the  English,  more 
skilful  than  us  in  that  respect,  bought  horses  for  the  saddle  and 
the  chase  in  the  department  of  Ome, — this  race  was  justly 
esteemed  by  the  knowing  ones  of  England.  Lord  Pembroke 
wrote  to  Bourgelat,  *  I  cannot  conceive  why  there  should  be  such 
tt  rage  for  our  horses  in  France,  when  I  see  your  fine  breeds  of 
Normandy,  Limousin,  Navarre/  &c. 

♦*  In  Scodand,  agriculture  less  favoured  by  the  fertility  of  the  * 
•oil  and  by  climate,  and  equally  oppressed  by  taxes  and  other 
circumstances,  exhibits  practices^  still  more  defective  than  in 
England ;  and  Ireland,  with  a  soil  generally  more  fertile,  though 
often  marshy,  presents  a  great  extent  of  wastes,  and  tlie  most 
wretched  cultivation  on  her  arable  land.  The  oppression  of  the 
cnltivator,  too,  is  even  still  greater  tliere,  than  in  the  two' other 
kingdoms. 

*  ••  Such  are  the  wonders  of  English  agriculture  so  bonstcd  of 
in  the  last  century,  and  which  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the 
first  rank,  among  the  systems  of  husbandry  of  the  different  na« 
tions  of  Europe.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  five  counties,  (in* 
chiding  Ireland),  it  is  only  in  four  of  them  that  we  can  find  a 
Viode  oi*  culture  judiciously  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
climate,  and  the  principal  wants  of  the  population,  and  prac* 
tised  with  good  instruments  and  much  intelligence. 

*<  It 'remains  to  be  observed,  1.  That  this  culture  is  nothing 
dse  than  an  imitation  of  the  practice  of  Holland  and  our  nor-> 
thern  d^artments.  2.  That  the  works  in  which  they  show  the 
greatest  skill,  are  those  of  luxury,  in  which  they  spare  nothing 
to  obtain  the  greatest  produce  from  the  soil,  without  much  cal- 
culation of  real  and  ultimate  profit ;  for,  as  has  been  well  ob- 
itrved  by  Arthur  Young,  one  may  very  easily  ruin  himself  by 
^actising  the  most  perfect  cultivation,  f  3.  That  even  in  the 
oountics  through  which  we  must  pass  in  going  from  France 
dirough  England,  one  is  struck  at  the  extent  of  the  wastes  which, 
from  Jufover,  Brighthelrastcne,  or  Yarmouth,  are  seen  so  often, 
even  to  the  gates  of  London  and  Windsor. 

**  Such  is  the  condition,  for  the  most  part  deplorable,  to 
English  agricultuirj  has  been  reduced  by  the  unmeasured 
octension  of  her  foreign  commerce.     It  is  true,  that,  during 
?,  England  may,  without  great  difficulty,  dispense  with  the 


f  It  is  not  quice  obvious  what  is  meant  here  by  works  of  luxury* 
they  allude  to  our.  **  beasts  of  tallow, ''  and  the  general  pre- 
r  given  to  grazing  in  England.     Mr  Young*s  remark  is  no 
tdoobt  true }  but  the  occurrence  is  very  rare  among  actual  farmers,*— 
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products  of  Iier  own  agriculture ;  for  she  is  placed,  so  to  ipeak| 
in  the  middle  of  the  corn  markets  of  Europe;  and  the  low  price 
of  this  first  necessary  of  life,  in  time  of  peace,  has  been  one  of 
the  principal  causes  why  English  farmers  have  abandoned  culti- 
vation. But  in  bad  seasons,  and  in  time  of  war,  England  is  al- 
ways threatened  with  a  scarcity.  To  obviate  this  danger,  this 
nation  ou^ht  to  endeavour  to  restore  its  agriculture ;  and  that 
can  only  be  done  bv  returning  the  necessary  hands  and  capital 
to  n^rriculture,  and  by  relievmg  it  from,  or  at  least  by  greatly 
nioditying,  the  taxes  paid  in  kind,  and  the  other  vexatious  im- 
posts which  oppress  the  Elnglish  cultivator.  But  these  chaiigei 
cannot  take  place  in  England  but  at  the  expense  of  her  forei^ 
commerce,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  her  industry  i  became 
her  population  is  too  limited  to  cultivate  at  once,  and  with  sue* 
cess,  these  diflcrcnt  means  of  prosperity  to  the  extent  they  havf 
now  attained :  and  tlien,  how  will  this  power  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  interest  of  the  immense  debt  which  the  ambition  of 
her  government  has  created  ? 

<^  England,  says  Mai*shall,  does  not  produce  a  quantity  of 
food  sufficient  for  her  inhabitants,  whilst  a  great  part  of  her 
territory  is  absolutely  uncultivated,  and  the  produce  of  the  rest 
is  much  below  what  it  might  reach,  on  account  of  the  unskilfiil 
practices  which  prevail.  She  may  feel  the  horrors  of  femine^ 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  which  regards  the 
whole  world  as  its  property.  What  evils  must  await  us,  when 
the  tempcbt  shall  break,  and  when  the  agriculture  of  this  littfe 
corner  of  the  earth,  confined  to  its  own  resources,  shall  be  fiirc- 
ed  to  support,  of  itself,  tlie  deceived  victims  of  the  commerce  of 
half  the  world.  * 


'*■  Thus  thefe  learned  gentlemen  have  retorted  on  us  the  charges 
made  again  ft  their  own  agriculture  in  the  Tours  of  Mr  Arthur  Young. 
But  there  is  this  important  difference :  Mr  Young  faithfully  recorded 
what  fell  under  his  own  obfervation,  and  goes  fo  largely  into  parucii- 
larSy  that  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  of  the  accuracy  of  his  ftate- 
mcnts.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Inftitute,  on  the  other  hand,  deal  iltd^ 
gcthcr  in  generalities,  which  they  try  to  confirm  by  a  few  detached  paA 
fages  from  our  own  writers.  There  is  realon  to  believe,  indeed,  thil 
their  agriculture  has  made  confiderable  projL|[ref8  even  fince  the  Revohl* 
tion  ;  but  they  ouglit  to  have  known,  at  fo  late  a  period  as  1 809,  thil 
tlie  agricultural  improvement  of  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  within  the 
laii  25  years,  has  been  altogether  unprecedented.  Some  of  their  re« 
marks,  however,  apply  with  but  too  much  trutfi  to  the  preGent  tiioei,! 
and  it  may  therefore  be  ui'eful  to  prticnt  them  from  a  quarter  in  whftdi 
there  can  be  no  fuipicion  oF  the  lancruage  of  rdrintereil,  whatever  thcit 
ir.ay  be  cf  hollilc  cxnggcration.     Fits  e.U  it  ab  Iioste  (/ocrn^— TbXk^. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OP  THE  FARMER'S  SiAOA2lNE. 

,    On  the  mixing  of  different  Earths  for  improving  the  SoiL 

Join  then  with  culture  the  proHfic  streugth 

Of  such  manures  as  best  indind  to  aid 

Thy  failing  gleUi.  DoDturr. 

Sir, 

We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  lii  his  Natural  History,  thni 
the  Ubii,  a  people  in  Lower  Germany,  who  cultivated  very  fertile 
grounds,  enriched  them  with  any  kind  of  earth  that  was  found  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  or  so  beneath  the  surface. 

Thi4  ancient  practice  of  mixing  different  sortd  of  earth,  for' 
the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the  soil,  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature,  as  we  find  that  the  soil  formed  by  the  deposite  from  wa* 
ter,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  many  diiferent  dorts  of  earth, 
provinciaUy  called  Haugh  ground,  is  generally  the  richest  of 
soils:  and  watered  meadows  are  principally  benefited  by  the 
sludge  that  is  deposited  on  them  by  water. 

Since  our  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  lime, 
the  liberal  use  of  which  has  been  styled,  with  justice,  the  basis  of 
all  good  husbandry,  we  have  neglected  in  a^rcat  measure  every 
other  fossile  manure.  This,  I  think,  is  improper,  and  that 
much  might  be  done  by  the  mixture  of  other  minerals  besides 
lime  with  the  soil. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  Calcareous  earth  is  a  necessary  re* 
qnisite  in  every  fertile  soil,  and  that  every  soil  which  has  not  a 
proportion  of  this  earth  ought  to  be  supplied  with  it ;  it  is  also 
obvious  that  there  are  many  soils  that  are  deficient  in  texture 
and  a  due  mixture  of  difiEercnt  earths,  and  are  therefore  barren^ 
notwitlistanding  their  having  a  sufficient^  supply  of  calcareous 
matter.     Some  of  these  I  shall  now  briefly  take  notice  of. 

Firsts  There  are  many  tracts  in  Great  Britain  covered  with 
send  of  so  light  a  nature,  as  to  be  unfit  for  almost  any  purpose 
0f  agriculture.  To  these  the  addition  of  any  other  sort  of  soil 
wouki  be  of  use.  Very  possibly  the  digging  a  few  feet  deep  into 
the  same  field,  and  bringing  up  the  subsoil,  which  will  probably 
be  of  a  different  nature  from  the  surface,  would  tend  to  amend 
this  defect.  The  following  instance  of  ihe  effect  of  cl.iy,  used 
as  a  manure  for  a  sandy  soil,  is  taken  from  Mortimer,  in  iiis 
omi  words.  *  An  instance  you  have  of  clays  improving  of  san- 
*4bf  hind  at  Tollethorp,  Tollertou,  &c.  in  the  North  Riding  of 
*  Vork  Jiire ;  which  town,  standing  upon  a  light  sandy  soil,  they 
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*  improve  it  by  day  that  they  dig  hard-by,  in  the  declivity  of  tf 

*  hill,  after  having  bared  away  about  two  yards  deep  of  aandj. 
^  The  clay  is  of  a  bluish  brown  colour,  and  is  close,  At,  anu 

*  ponderous,  and  burns  well  for  bricks.     They  lay  a  buodred 

*  load  upon  an  acre,   which  they  lay  on  about  Midsummer. 
^  They  cbserve,  that  (or  three  or  four  years  after  k  is  laid  oft 

*  the  [and,  that  it  contiuucs  in  clod»,  and  that  the  first  year  the 

*  land  so  manured  beareth  a  rank,  ill- coloured,  brood- grained 

*  bnrley ;    but   afterwards,    a  plump,   round  com,  like  wheat., . 

*  Tills  clay-manuring  lasts  Cirty  or  fifty  years,  and  then  ^ 

*  ground  must  be  clayed  again.     Note,  that  this  sandy  lanOp. 

*  unless  clayed,  will  bear  nothing  but  rye,  wkateTer  other  man- 

^  ui'e  they  use  to  it ;  but,  being  once  clayed,  it  bears  oatSf-barr  • 

*  lev,  peas,  &c. '  ,  .^» 

tit  Home,  in  his  Principles  of  Agricullore,  publuhed'ia 
177C,  in  treating  on  the  subject  of  Sandy  soils,  remarks,  *  Ttie 
^  faults  of  the  sandy  soil  are,  that  it  lets  water  pass  through  it . 

*  too  easily,  and  that  it  contains  too  few  nutritious  particles,  as 

*  putrescent  manure  does  not  remain  long  in  such  ground* 

*  Whatever  compost  is  used  to  this  soil,  must  correct  one' or 
'  both  of  these  faults.     Clay  will  help  it  to  retain  the  water ;  but 

*  then  it  is  not  rictily  storea  with  vegetable  food.     The  compost 

*  that  appears  to  mc  to  be  one  of  the  fittest,  is  peat  moss.' 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  Elements  of  Agrrcuftm^al  Che- 
mistry, informs  us,  that  a  field  belonging  to  Sir  Robert  Vaughan 
at  Nannau,  Merionethshire,  the  soil  of  which  was  a  l^bt  sand, 
was  much  burned  up  in  the  summer  of  180.5.  Sir  Hqoiphry 
rocoiumended  to  that  gentleman  the  application  of  peat  as  a  top- 
dressing,  atid  the  experiment  was  attended  with  immediate  good! 
cflects;  and  Sir  Robert,  seven  years  afterwards,  informed  niin, 
that  the  benefit  was  permanent.  Sir  Humphry  adds,  that  soils 
loo  abundant  in  sand,  are  likewise  benefited  by  the  use  of  day 
or  marl.  1  have  also  myself  several  years  ago  manured  sandy 
land  with  peat,  and  found  it  could  be  applied  with  much  Tcsf 
expense  than  clay,  being  a  more  manageable  substance ;  and  it 
keeps  in  such  ground  much  longer  than  any  sort  of  ordinary 
dung.  After  all,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  mixture  of  di&renr 
earths  would  be  ihe  most  lasting  and  proper  cure  for  thifi  soil. 

*2(l^  Peat  soils  have  been  improved  by  mixing  with  them  atij* 
earths  different  from  their  own.  This  I  hare  experience  of;  and. 
Mr  Naismith,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  Peat,  mentions  hii 
successfully  improving  such  a  soil  with  clay. 

3rf,  Clay  soils,  of  a  tenacious  nature,  are  often  verj*  unproduc*' 
tive ;  but  very  probably,  in  most  cases,  earth  not  far  oene^th^ 
the  surface  migiit  be  found,  that  would  effectually  amend  tbeBUrt 
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Kt  any  rate,  calcareous  substances  are  those. which  have  most 
sfl&ct  in  altering  the  nature  of  such  a  sbiL  The  errors  of  this 
soil  are;  that  it  is  too  easiJy  hardened  by  the  sun,  and  too  slow- 
ly penetrated  by  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  tenacious  paste. 

These  defects  are  corrected  by  lime,  which  forms  with  it  a 
sort  of  clay  m(irl  i  and  Mr  Murray  observes,  that  it  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  characteristic  property  of  clay  marl,  to  crumble 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  to  fall  down  into  a  powder  with  wa- 
ter, without  forming  i^ith  it  a  ductile  paste. 

One  of  the  worst  qualities  of  that  particular  kind  of  clay  soil, 
commonly  denominated  tillj  arises  from  the  overabundance  of 
iron  in  it.  Oxide  of  iron,  a  rust,  in  small  quantities,  forms 
an  useful  part  of  soils ;  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in 
Great  Britain  are  of  a  red  colour,  occasioned  by  carbonate  of 
iron.  There  are  many  compositions  of  iron,  however,  in  the 
aoili  which  are  poisonous  to  plants.  These  may,  in  general,  l)e 
got  the  better  or  by  sufficient  doses  of  lime.  '  A  soil  of  good 
'  apparent  texture '  (says  Sir  Humphry  Davv)  ^  was  put  into 
^  my  hands  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  as  remarkable  for  sterility* 

*  On  examining  it,  I  found  that  it  contained  sulphate  of  iron  ; 

*  and  I  offered  the  obvious  remedy  of  top-dressing  with  lime, 
<  which  converts  the  sulphate  into  a  manure; '  Farmers,  says  an 
old  agricultural  author,  are  afraid  of  all  sorts  of  indurated  clay  that 
they  find  below  the  soil,  because  it  is  unfruitful.  But  the  more 
judicious,  willing  to  deepen  their  soils,  take  it  up  by  little  and  lit- 
tley  and  find  that  Ume,  dung  and  air,  readily  fertilize  it. 

As  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  poisons  for  plants  in  the  bo- 
Bom  of  the  earth,  but  what  may  be  corrected  by  calcareous  sub- 
stances, it  becomes  very  expedient,  for  this,  as  Well  as  other  rca- 
ions,  that  all  grounds  that  have  not  a  siifficieticy  of  this  neces- 
sary article,  should  be  supplied  with  it  by  the  farmer.  But 
some  farmers  may  say,  tliat  they  are  ignorant  how  to  discover 
whether  their  grounds  are  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  or  not, 
though  the  test  is  generally  very  easy.     *  Nothing  can  be  more 

*  easy  *  (says  Sir  Humphry)  ^  than  to  discover  whether  a  soil 

*  effervesces  or  changes  colour  by  the  action  of  an  acid. '  Let 
every  farmer  keep  a  small  bottle  of  the  spirit  of  salt  (muriatic 
acid)'  by  him,  and,  by  pouring  a  few  diluted  drops  of  it  on  the 
toil  of  any  of  his  fields,  he  will  find,  by  tlie  violence  of  its  bub- 
bling or  effervescing  with  it,  whether  it  is  sufficiently  limed  : 
feven  strong  common  vinegar  may  answer  t^e  purpose :  and  he 
fbay  in  must  cases,  in  the  same  manner,  when  making  ditches 
or  prains,  or  walking  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  discover  if  any 
aUDto^  or  rock  Is  calcaret)us  that  he  may  cast  his  eyes  upon.  In 
dkls  way,  by  pouring  a  drop  of  the  acid  upon  akiv  such  ^ub« 

F  f  2 
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stance?,  and  finding  they  effervesce  with  it,  he  may  sometimet 
mnkc  discoveries  of  limestone  rock,  or  beds  of  mnrl,  that  may 
be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  him  in  inipniving  his  lands.  In 
this  simple  manner,  I  have  myself  lately  discovered,  on  my  own 
farm,  an  extensive  bed  of  clay  marl. 

The  science  of  chemistry  is  advancing  with  such  rapid  stride! 
to  develop  the  principles  of  all  earthy  materials,  that  what  was 
formerly  a  mystery  in  the  operation  of  lime,  is  now  very  cleariy 
understood  ;  and  what  was,  within  these  few  years,  only  guess- 
ed at,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  and  many  other  agricuIturiM  sub- 
stanL'cs,  is  now  made  clear  as  noon  day ;  and  to  non^  are  we 
indebted  more  for  this  elucidation  than  to  the  Professor  of  Che* 
niistry  to  the  Royal  Institution.     He  says,  ^  Chalks,  calcar^ 

*  ous  marls,  or  powdered  liiiiesUines,  act  merely  by  forming  an 

*  useful,  earthy  ingredient  of  the  soil  $  and  their  efficacy  is  priH 

<  portioned  to  the  deflciency  of  calcareojus  matter,  which,  in 
'  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  seems  to  be  an  essential  ingredi- 
'  ent  of  all  fertile  soils,  necessary  perhaps  to  their  proper  tex- 

*  ture,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  the  co'gans  of  plants.  Burnt 
'  lime,  in  its  first  efiect,  acts  as  a  decomposing  agent  upon  a- 
^  nimal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  seems  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
'  in  which  it  becomes  more  rapidly  a  vegetable  nourishment: — 

*  gradually,  however,  the  lime  is  neutralized  by  carbonic  acid, 

*  and  converted  into  a  substance  analogous  to  chalk. '     He  adds, 

*  The  analysis  of  limestone  is  not  a  difficult  matter ;  and  there 
'  is  no  i<iea  more  unfounded,  than  that  a  great  devotion  of  time, 
'  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  general  chemistry,  is  necessary  for 

*  pursuing  experiments  on  the  nature  of  soils,  or  the  properties 

*  ^of  manures. '  * 

Columella  mentions  the  practice  of  mixing  earths  of  diflTerient 
qualities  as  a  practice  in  his  time.  He  says  that  his  uncle,  a 
most  learned  and  active  farmer,  was  in  use  to  mix  difierent 
kinds  of  soils,  and  thereby  not  only  raised  excellent  com  crops, 
hut  also  enriched  his  vineyards.  And  Theophrastus  says,  that 
^  to  mix  together  earths  of  diifercnt  qualities  is  good  larming; 

*  for  example,  to  mix  li,';ht  with  heavy,  and  hei.vy  with  Kgnt 

<  earth,  fat  with  lean  and  lean  with  fat :  In  like  manner,  red 
^  and  white,  and  whatever  has  contrary  qualities ;  because  this 

*  mixture  not  only  supplies  what  is  wanting,  but  also  renders 


*  For  easy  methods  of  trying  the  comparative  value  of  different 
limes,  see  a  paper  by  A.  S.  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  V.  page  27lh ;' 
and  for  a  good  method  of  analyzing  and  trying  the  v^lue  of  any 
limestone  or  marl,  see  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr  James  Hcadrick,  is 
vd.  VI.  page  11th. 
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*  the  soil  with  which  another  soil  is  mixed  more  powerful ;  and 

*  what  was  eflbic  and  worn  our,  is,  by  beinjg  mixed  with  iertile 

*  earthy  renovated ;  and  what  was  become  as  barren  as  the 
^  worst  sort  of  clay,  by  being  mixed  is  rendered  fruitful,  and 
'  the  one  earth  becomes  as  dung  to  the  other. '     He  adds,  that 

*  the  Megarenses  are  not  only  in  use  to  mix  earths  in  this  man- 

*  ner,  but  they  also  turn  up  the  IxHtoni- mould  of  their  corn 

*  fields  to  the  top,  by  which  the  corn-fields  are  renovated,  as 

*  particles  of  manure  are  frequently  carried  downwards  by  the 
^  rain  water.' 

•  Those  that  possess  extensive  tracts  of  i»hcep  farms,  are  parti- 
cularly interested  to  look  for  fossile  manures  in  their  grounds, 
to  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air;  and  used  as  top-dressings 
for  their  pastures. 

These  speculations  I  was  lately  led  into  by  reading  the  follow* 
ing  observations  in  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 

*  Manure,  which  is  called  the  Farmer's  magic  rod,  is  every 
where  to  be  met  with  by  the  diligent  farmer,  either  upon  the 
surface,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  It  will  sometimes  be 
suflicicnt  to  mix  the  first  earth  that  occurs  below  ground  with 
the  surface  soil,  and  to  dig  a  pit  of  some  few  feet  in  depth  in 
the  corner  of  a  field,  in  order  to  work  it  up.  It  is  a  very 
common  thing  among  experienced  farmers,  to  convert  marshy 
soils  to  be  excellent,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gravel,  at  such  times  as  their  horses  are  not  otherways 
neces^rily  employed.  This  method  of  rendering  lands  fertile, 
by  an  intermixture  of  the  surface,  not  only  with  marl,  lime, 
}K>tters'  clay,  white  clay,  &c.  but  with  the  first  earth  that  is 
met  with  in  dig-ring,  is  no  novel  invention  ;  and  I  can  give  one 
remarkable  instance  of  the  kind,  to  which  I  was  an  eyewitness 
several  years«  A  certain  peasant  had  a  small  farm,  which 
could  hardly  produce  a  tolerable  crop  cf  oats  or  turkey  wheat 
(maize).  He  opened  a  pit  in  the  corner  of  his  flirm,  and 
dug  out  a  sort  of  black  sand,  which  he  dispei'sed  all  over  his 
ground.  He  continued  to  improve  his  farm  with  this  inter- 
mixture, one  year  after  another,  till  at  last  he  procured  the 
finest  crops  ol  corn  that  ever  w-cro  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  l.e  lived.  He  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
for  forty  years  afterwards.  His  neighbours,  however,  envied 
him  on  account  of  his  good  cuccess,  and  foolishly  accused  him 
of  having  recourse  to  some  mngical  incantations.  How  many 
expedients  have  been  pointed  out  to  man  by  Divine  Providence, 
io  order  to  supply  his  necessities,  and  correct  the  sterility  of 
his  lands  !  His  domain  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  his 
f  grounds.     He  is  conscious  io  hinuclf  thiit  tlic  Deity  has  been 
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<  pleased  to  constitute  him  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  earth,  by 
*  leaving  the  honourable  trust  of  its  melioration  to  his  care  ana 
'  conduct.'  A. S. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Gooseberry  Caterpillars* 
Srn, 

On  the  25th  of  August  this  year,  I  observed  the  leaves 
of  one  of  the  Gooseberry  bushes  in  my  ghrdcn  all  drilled  with 
holes,  and  on  more  narrow  inspection  1  found  the  bush  swarm- 
ing with  minute  Gooseberry  Caterpillars.  Knowing  from  ex* 
pcrieiicc  that  these  now  bmall  insects,  if  not  extirpated,  arei 
\vhen  grown  to  strength  and  bulk  next  spring,  sufficient  to  over* 
Fpread  and  destroy  a  great  part  of  my  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bu-^hcs,  I  was  anxious  to  take  some  method  to  kill  them.  With 
ifhis  view,  I  procured  a  pint  of  tobacco  liquor,  which  I  put  into 
n  Wittering  pun  and  sprinkled  the  ii.fectcd  bush  well  vrith  it.  In 
n  few  dnys  not  one  of  the  vernn'n  was  to  be  seen  alive. 

From  this  experiment,  I  am  satisfied  that  although  this  method 
VMiy  not  succeed  in  destnning  these  insects  when  grown  large 
and  strong  in  spring,  it  will  have  that  effect  when  tliey  are  smiifl 
f»nd  delicate,  in  autumn,  if  the  liquor  is  applied  whon  they  are 
feeding  on  the  leaves,  and  before  they  are  gone  to  their  winter 
retreats. 

The  Caterpillar  I  mean,  is  that  kind  called  the  Black  Cater- 
pillar 5  for  I  never  had  any  Gooseberry  bushes  injured  materially 
by  the  Green  Catorpilhir,  or  any  other  sort.  And  if  this  stated 
inent  can  be  of  sei  vice  to  any  of  your  readers,  my  purpose  is 
gained.  A  Gakdeneh. 

P.  »S.  The  taking  off  the  leaves  that  are  drilled,  when  thpy 
have  the  insects  on  them,  and  destroying  them,  has  also  been 
iried  with  success. 


TO  THK  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAKMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Khkaidbriglit  Agriadiural  Societyy 
retjnrtIi/1*^  the  Iinpnrjemmts  of  Mr  Maclean  of'  Mart. 

Sir,         *  Ardwall^  Gatehouse  on  Fleet ^  AuguU  S^   1814. 

Tin:  AgriciiJlural  Society  of  the  Sic  war  try  of  Kirkcud- 
bright, hag  directed  me  to  transmit  to  you,  the  following  R^ 
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porti  trusting  that  you  wiD  agree  in  opinion  with'tbe  Society, 
as  to  its  being  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  A 
^old  medal,  of  greater  value  than  any  hitherto  bestowed  by  the 
•Society,  is  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Mr  Maclean,  with  an  in- 
scription, expressive  of  the  high  senf«  ^Atertained  of  bis  merit 
AS  an  improver. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  Mark  is  bituatcd  two  miles 
north  of  Creetown,  near  the  old  rqad  over  the  Corse  x)f  Stakes, 
from  Gatehouse  on  Fleet,  to  Newton- Stewart  and  Port- Patrick. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  M  Maccullocu. 

Mark,  Saturday t  Jidy  the  16rt,  eighteen  hundred  ajulfonrtecn. 

CONVENED, 

William  Mure  of  Twynholm  Mains,  Esq.  • 

William  M*Caa  of  Barnshalloch^  E^q. 

Mr  Beck,  in  Balmangan. 

Mr  Brown  in  Borelaud  of  Anwoth. 

Mr  Broadfoot  in  Creoch. — And, 

James  Murray  Macculloch  of  Ardwall,  Esq. 
being  members  of  a  Committee,  appointed  by  a  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcu^U 
bright,  held  at  Castle  Douglas,  October  the  17th,  18 1 'i,  to  ex- 
amine and  report  oo  the  improvements  carrying  on  by  Alexander 
Maclean  of  Mark,  Esq.;  and  having  chosen  Mr  Macculioch, 
Prescs,  proceeded  to  examine  the  improvements  made  on  M  irk, 
the  estate  of  Mr  Maclean,  and  on  Gleuquickcn,  the  estate  of 
A.  T.  Mure,  Esq.  by  Mr  Maclean,  who  is  the  tenant. 

Your  Committee  have  to  report,  that  within  the  last  three 
years,  Mr  Maclean  has  reclaimed  or  improved  on  bis  own  pro- 
perty, sixty  acres,  and  on  Glcnquicken  and  Spital,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  being  in  all  two  hundred  and  I'orly  acres ; 
and  that  he  has  under  crop  this  year,  one  huuflred  and  ninety 
acres  of  land,  which  never  has  been  cropped  in  any  former  time. 
Your  Committee  consider,  that  this  llcport  should  ^^lore  par* 
ticularly  refer  to  wh^t  has  been  done  since  the  period  at  which 
our  Society  has  been  instituted ;  but  your  CotnmitLce  also  con- 
sider, that  they  would  act  unjustly  by  so  meritorious  an  indivi- 
dual as  Mr  Maclean,  and  injuriously  towards  the  Society,  and 
the  public  in  general,  was  it  not  mentioned  here,  that  INIr  Mac- 
lean has  reclaimed,  in  the  course  of  such  well-directed  opera- 
tions, on  his  own  estate  of  Mark,  four  hundred  ;  aiul  < .n  Gkii- 
quickcn  and  Spital,  one  hundred  and  ninety;  in  nil,  five*  liii:i- 
dred  and  ninety  acres  \  and  his  labours  are  ttill  going  u:Of  t  vi- 
gorously on. 
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Mr  Maclean  has  inrormed  your  Committee,  that  the  cause 
of  such  progress  is  altogether  owing  to  the  introduction  of  par- 
ing and  burning;  the  benefit  of  wl.ijh  proceeds,  on  such  land, 
he  declare3  incalculable :  The  facility  with  which  it  is  done} 
the  advantage  of  reducing  the  stubborn  surface,  and  convert- 
ing it  into  so  valuable  a  manure  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  only  re- 
quire experiment  to  remove  any  strong  prdudice  which  ma? 
have  existed  against  the  system :  Fifty  l>ushefs  of  lime,  Carlisle 
measure,  *  are  given  to  the  acre,  with  the  ashes  produced  by 
burning  the  surface. 

Mr  Maclean  has  greatly  improved  a  ver}*  considerable  extent 
of  hill  pasture,  by  liming  on  the  surface;  and  his  improvement 
of  meadows,  by  draining  and  top*dre«sing,  h^s  very  amply  com- 
pensated him,  and  will  be  found  a  very  profitable  example,  if 
followed  by  those  who  possess  such  land,  either  as  proprietor  or, 
tenant. 

There  is  latdv  built  on  the  estate  of  Murk,  a  handsome  man- 
sion- house;  and  a  considerable  extent  of  plantation  ornamenti 
this  dwelling.  Convenient  farm-slcadings  are  built ;  and  Mr 
Maclean's  general  management,  as  a  farmer,  seems  very  ju- 
dicious. 

Your  Committee  cannot  close  this  Report,  without  expressing 
that  sentiment  of  gratification  felt,  on  viewing  the  successful 
result  of  labours,  peculiarly  characterized  by  enterprize,  judg- 
ment, perseverance,  and  industry; — virtues  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, may  be  truly  said  to  have  removed  moors,  if  not  moun* 
tains; — as  that  country,  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  presented 
nothing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  but  an  aspect,  bleak,  rude, 
and  barren,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Corse  of  Slakes,  inhabited 
by  slender  flocks  of  miserable  sheep  or  goats, — now  holds  up  to 
the  view  of  the  improver  and  agriculturist,  a  gentleman's  housei 
surrounded  by  fine  plantations, — comfortable  farm- steadings — 
herds  of  thriving  black  cattle,—  machinery  to  thrash  corn, — with 
extensive  and  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  to  be  thrashed  by  ma- 
chinery. 

Your  Committee  do  not  consider  it  to  be  their  du^  to  in- 
clude any  recommendation  in  iheir  Report;  but  your  Commit- 
tee hope  it  will  be  recommended  to  n)eml)ers,  and  others,  by 
a  public  hofly  so  highly  respect:! ble  as  the  Agricultural  Socie^ 
ty  of  this  Stcwartry,  to  visit  and  examine  what  has  been  done 
by  Mr  Mafclcan  of  Mark:  An  example  will  be  seen,  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  is  accompii'^ht.'d, — which  is  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity,— highly  fidvaiitngoofis  td  ihc  Inntllord,  and  greatly  pro- 

*  A  Carlisle  bushel  contains  3  Winchester  bofhcis. 
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lie  to  the  tenant :  This  example  U  not  made  by  an  overgrown 
{holder,  nor  has  it  been  forced  by  mere  wealth ;  but  it  has 
1  achieved  b}  moderate  pecuniary  means — applied  withjudg* 
itf  industry,  and  steady  perseverance. 

J.  M.  Macculloch,  Prcscs. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FAHMER's  MAOAZIME. 

Hints  on  tlie  Qualitj/  of  Oats  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Monday,  August  15th  and 
I,  I  find  some  very  interesting  abstracts  from  the  Report  of  the 
imittce  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ou  the  subject  of  the  Corn- 
/s. 

'he  evidence,  in  particular,  of  Mr  Isaac  Jolly,  relative  to 

agriculture  and  produce  of  Poland,  contains  much  curious 

useful  information  : — that  of  Mr  Drcwc  and  of  Mr  Scott  are 

well  worthy  of  attention.     The  evidence  of  Mr  John  Wil- 

statcs,  that  the  grain  of  Cambridge  and  Lincohishire  had 

roved  of  late  wiui  the  improvement  of  agriculture.     The 

e  gentleman  likewise  states,  that  the  oats  produced  in  Scot- 

I  were  very  materially  improved,  especially  since  the  intro- 

;ion  of  the  Potatoe  oat,  although  still  subject  to  depreci- 

n  from  the  dampness  of  the  climate,  as  they  were  seldom 

harvested. 

i  were  desirable,  that  some  of  your  well-informed  corres- 
lents  would  enable  you  to  state  in  your  next  Number,  from 
t  ports  in  Scotland  oats  are  chiefly  exported.  I  suspect  it  is 
fly  fi*om  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  Moray  Frith,  where 
grain  is  perhaps  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  where  the  farm- 
lave  not  yet  adopted  the  mode  of  securing  their  stacks  from 
lidity  as  well  as  vermin,  by  placing  them  on  elevated  frames, 
efore  pronoiTncing  on  the  quality  of  Scotch  oats,  it  were  to 
rished,  that  their  several  varieties,  and  qualitv  of  each,  were 
nelly  enumerated, — classing  each  sort  in  the  order  of  its 
e,  and  distinguishing  particularly  those  sorts  mo^t  nourish- 
or  productive  as  kwse  provender^  from  those  other  sorts 
:h  yield  the  best  return  in  vieal^  and  are  fittest  for  the  food 
\an. 

have  often  heard  it  remarked  by  competent  judges,  that  tlie 
L*  ont  is  preferable  for  horses^  to  any  of  the  finest  and  more 
itiful  samples  of  southern  growth, 
t  a  period  when  this  subj'.ct,  so  important  in  itselfj  is  de- 
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servcdly  attractinfr  the  attention  of  our  Legi&ktare,  every  veil* 
wisher  to  Scotland  must  be  desirous^  that  all  particulars  relative 
to  her  peculiar  produce  may  be  brought  forward,  tb  as  to  meet 
the  public  eye,  and  ultimately  prove  Uie  means  of  her  obtaining 
her  due  share  of  benefit,  from  such  new  regulations^as  Parlia- 
ment may,  in  its  wisdom,  deem  most  suitable  to  be  adopted. 

Aratob. 

P.  S. — As  the  Reports  of  either  House  of  Parliament  fire  oa- 
ly  printed  for  the  use  of  members,  would  it  not  be  a  very  proper 
measure,  to  give  the  above-mentioned  Report  a  more  extensive 
circulntion,  by  ordering  (at  the  expense  either  of  the  pnblicj  or 
the  Board  of  Agriculture)  a  few  hundred  copies,  or  at  least  jn« 
dicious  abstracts^  to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  tbe 
several  counties  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  for  the  ii^iarmaHm 
as  well  as  rnnarks  of  the  more  intelligent  cultivators  ?  I  fear 
that  few  of  the  county  meetings  hitherto  held,  have  bad  suflB- 
cient  data  before  them  to  warrant  any  very  accurate  or  satis&t- 
tory  conclusion.  ^ 


■^-« 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THS  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  comparative  Weight  of  Oats  and  MeaL 
Sir, 

Although  the  tables  I  sent  you  for  computing  the  quan* 
tity  of  meal  in  a  boll  of  oats,  Linlithgow  measure,  of  a  given 
weighty  are  made  more  from  theory  than  actual  experience  (of 
my  own  at  least),  yet  from  the  note  I  sent  you  afterwards,  in- 
serted in  your  May  Magazine,  it  appears  that  they  coincided 
more  nearly  with  the  truth  ilian  could  almost  have  been  expect- 
ed. In  that  note,  however,  I  made  an  error,  which  I  did  not 
discover  till  long  after,  as  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  meal  when  the  local  measure  happens  to  exceed  the  stand- 
ard ;  for  in  it  I  added  to  the  quantity  of  meal  corresponding  to 
the  weight  of  the  oai.«  in  tlie  tublc,  the  pcr-centagc  of  the  excess 
of  ii:e  local  measure ;  whereas  I  ought  first  to  have  reduced  the 
wei>^l!t  of  oats  to  the  sturdard,  by  takir^g  off  the  per-centage; 
then  nlculateci  from  tlio  tabiee  the  cjuantity  of  meal  correspond- 
ing .o  this;  and  to  thni  have  addctl  the  per-centage  of  meal.  If 
the  tables  be  correct  in  an  avcra|j:e  of  years  by  the  proper  me- 
thod oi  calculating,  I  imagine  tliat  the  excellence  of  the  last  crop 
had  criupcnsated  ilie  Uii-takc;  icr  if  the  diflerence  betwixt  the 
siand:M  J  and  local  nuasurc  be  great,  a  considerable  error  will 
occur  when  calculated  as  I  did. 
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Since  I  sent  you  mv  last  note,  I  see  that  a  Mr  Rose^  in  Abcr- 
decnshire»  has  furnisbed  you  with  the  result  of  his  long  expe- 
rience on  this  subject;  and  my  writing  you  just  now  is  to  notice 
the  error  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  observe*  that  altliough  tlie 
difibrence  betwixt  his  tables  and  those  I  sent  you  has  appeared  to 
him,  and  I  dare  say  to  others  who  may  have  looked  at  them,  to 
be  great,  yet  it  really  is  but  trifling.     I  have  most  minutely  coni- 

Kared  the  two,  and  find,  that  below  the  weight  of  ISst.  12  lib.  of 
is  table,  corresponding  to  12sL  6  lib.  II  oz.  of  Linlithgow,  (A- 
faerdcenshire  meusure  is  9.675  above  the  standard),  there  is  in  no 
case  thirty  ounces  of  difference  in  the  boll :  (I  do  not  speak  of  his 
first  example,  where  there  is  evidently  a  typographical  error}:* 
And,  in  one  instance  only  above  that  weight,  does  it  amount  to 
five  pounds.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Mr  liose's  table  ex- 
ceeds the  other  till  it  arrives  at  13  bt  L2  lib  ;  but  above  that 
weight  it  falls  short.  It  has  always  been  considered  as  a  settled 
point,  wherever  I  have  heard  the  subject  mentioned,  that  iu 
common  years,  when  the  oats  were  dr}*,  a  boll  of  standard  mea* 
sure,  weighing  nearly,  though  perhaps  less  than,  14  stone,  gives 
8  stor.e  of  meal ;  that  is,  a  boll  of  oats,  (when  altered  to  the  A- 
bcrdocnshire  standard),  weinhing  15  st.  6  lib.  should  give  8  st. 
1 3 J  lib.  of  meal  nearly  ;  but  Mr  Rose's  experience  requires  about 
14  St.  4  lib.  Lin]ith<^ow,  or  15  st.  12  lib.  Aberdeenshire,  to  do  this. 
His  tables,  too,  do  not  increase  the  meal  so  much  as  I  have  al- 
ways been  led  to  believe  is  the  case  when  the  oats  exceed  that 
weight,  (a  fault  I  almost  suspect  belonging  also  to  those  I  sent 
you),  so  that  I  apprehend  there  may  be  some  mistake  which  Mr 
lln&e's  accuracy  may  afterwards  enable  him  to  correct.  I  have 
also  very  carefully  examined  the  other  tables  sent  by  Mr  Rosey 
and  reduced  them  to  the  Linlithgow  from  the  Banfflihire  mea- 
sure,— a  trifle  more  than  5 per  cent,  above  the  standard; — but 
they  difllr  a  good  deal,  in  the  lightest  and  heaviest  oats  parti- 
cularly, fronn  the  other  two;  ana  I  am  pretty  certain  that  they 
are  not  m  near  the  truth  as  either.  Till  the  matter  be  farther 
elucidated,  I  have  constructed  a  table  (on  the  principle  of  the 
one  1  sent  you)  for  every  pound  weight  of  oats,  from  10  to  16 
ptone  the  boll  of  Linlithgow  measure ;  and,  instead  of  having  the 
quantity  of  meal  in  bolls,  &c.,  I  made  it  in  the  decimal  of  a  lx)li 
of  8  stone,  which  gives  more  facility,  as  well  as  accuracy,  in  the 
ralculaiion  of  quantities;  and  1  have  found  so  great  advantage 
from  it,  that  1  gave  it  to  a  bookseller,  who  caused  it  to  be 
printed,  and  who,  I  believe,  has  sold  a  considerable  number  of 
copies. 

*  Instead  of  12  pecks  10  lib.  read  12  pecks  6  lib. 
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1  nm  extremely  glad  this  subject  has  been  introduced  into 
vour  Publication  ;  and  I  sincerely  hoi^e,  that  some  of  your  va- 
luable correspondents  will  make  such  experiments  as  will  ascer- 
lain  the  point  wanted,  as  much  as  its  nature  will  permit.  I  have 
the  greater  expectation  of  this  result,  from  observing  that  Hat 
matter  is  taken  up  by  the  Highland  Society,  to  whom  the  conn- 
try  is  so  much  indebted  for  many  of  its  substantial  improve* 
ments,  and  whose  labours  have  seldom  lH*en  applied  in  vain. 
But  let  their  exertions  be  what  they  may,  the  business  roust  be 
taken  up  by  those  who  are  particularly  interested,  in  order  U^ 
get  at  the  truth ;  and  none  are  so  much  so  as  farmers.  Were 
they  to  weigh  their  oats  regularly  before  they  manufacture  them 
lit  the  mill,  and  thus  ascertain  the  meal  produced  From  tbeiiii 
they  would  soon  get  into  the  habit  of  doing  so  on  nil  occasions  | 
and  on  knowing  the  price  of  meal  in  the  country,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  go  to  market,  and  abk  with  confidence  a  price  cox^ 
responding.  From  not  doing  this,  I  know  thr^t  several  farmers 
last  winter  refused  a  better  offer  than  they  in  the  same  market 
accepted  of,  becai:se  the  purchawr  would  only  buy  by  weight; 
and  that  others  sold  their  grain,  from  the  same  caube,  at  a  rate 
very  inferior  to  its  value. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

S/A  0<:/.  1814.  B.  B. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

QjteriiS  rcgarJin^r  Cat  He  arid  Swine  Jed  at  the  Distilleries  xiAeii 

'iiior Icing  from  -Grain,     IVith  Answers. 

Oucfy  Istf  AVhat  may  be  the  value  of  the  offals  of  a  still  cS 
40  gallons  contents,  when  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
swine  ? — Ans,  A  40-gallon  still,  working  from  grain,  will  feed 
li^O  black  cattle.  The  value  of  the  offal  can  be  best  ascertained 
by  them  that  let  out  their  stalls  by  the  month.  The  stalls  are 
let  at  1/.  or  ]/.  Is.  per  month  each  ;  making  the  value  of  the 
offal,  in  12  months,  141-0/.  or  1512/.  There  is  little  or  no  de- 
mand for  pork ;  therefore  no  swine,  except  a  very  few,  are  fed 
at  the  dibtillcrics ;  but  if  ihcrewas  a  demand,  it  is  supposed  that 
much  more  could  be  made  of  the  olfal,  by  feeding  $wine  than 
black  cattle. 

2d,  What  proportion  docs  that  value  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
grains  used  ? — Afis,  A  40-nallon  still  will  work  about  GOOO  bolls 
of  barley  in  V2  nu-nths;  and  suppose  the  price  per  boll  to  be 
fiOs.,  the  value  of  offal,  in  proportion  to  gruin,  will  be  nearly  a^ 
H40/.  or  Ijl'iil.  k  to  i^ 000/. 
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3d,  What  kind  of  cattle  are  usually  fattened  at  these  works  ? 
— Ans»  Black  cattle  of  all  descriptions  are  fed  at  the  distilleries, 
but  principally  well  made  stots,  from  30  to  40  stonei  *  Dutch 
weignt,  the  four  quarters. 

4^,  How  are  thev  fed  ?  Do  they  get  any  hay  or  straw  ? 
Have  they  any  litter  i  What  is  the  most  approved  construction 
of  the  feeding  byre  ? — Ans,  They  get  draff  and  dreg,  with  two 
feeds  of  straw ;  genernllv  no  hay.  If  fodder  is  scarce,  they  get 
little  or  no  litter ;  but  if  plenty,  thev  are  well  litteredi  that  the 
more  manure  may  be  produced.  1  hey  are  all  tied  to  stakes, 
and  generally  titxl  up  in  heads  of  from  12  to  40  cattle,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  byre.  The  stakes  3^  feet  distant  from 
each  otiicr;  and  no  division  betwixt  them. 

5tA,  What  time  is  usually  required  for  fattening  ? — Ans,  From 
four  to  SIX  months,  but  oftencr  six  than  four. 

6M,  What  may  be  the  weight  of  beef  and  pork  produced 
from  a  given  quantity  of  grain  used  in  the  distilleries  ? — Asts. 
TIic  answer  to  No.  1.  answers  this. 

Ithj  When  the  distiller  docs  not  feed  cattle  of  his  own,  what 
is  the  price  charged  by  the  month  or  season  for  each  beast  ? — 
Ans.  Answered  also  by  No.  1. 

8M,  What  may  be  the  number  and  value  of  the  cattle  and 
swine  fattened  at  all  the  distilleries  of  Scotland  ? — Ans.  1000 

gallons  still  contents,  wrought  12  months  by  the  Lowland  dis>til- 
TV,  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  supply  the  market  with  spirits ;  and 
it  IS  presumed  that  much  less  will  do  this  season,  owing  to  the 
very  great  number  of  illicit  stills  that  are  at  work :  But  suppose 
1000  gallons :— If  40  gallons  feed  120  cattle,  1000  gallons  will 
feed  3000 ; — twice  in  the  year  is  6000  cattle  fed.  Tne  average 
value  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  might  be  set  down  at 
20/.  per  head,  120,000/. 

9/A,  When  theoffiils  are  sold  to  cow-feeders,  what  is  the  price 
of  each  kind  ? — Ans.  The  distillers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  feed  few  or  no  cattle,  but  sell  their  of- 
fals (dranj,  we  believe,  at  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  boll,  and  a  puncheon 
of  dreg  at  3s  i  but  sometimes,  particularly  in  the  grass  season, 
they  cannot  sell  the  whole,  and  what  tliey  then  sell  is  at  a  lower 
price :  Upon  the  whole,  they  certainly  make  more  of  their  offals 
than  those  that  feeil  cattle. 

10/^,  Is  it  true  that  an  acre  of  barley,  the  produce  of  which 
Is  consumed  in  the  distilleries,  affords  as  much  animal  food  as 
an  acre  of  grass,  supposing  the  barley  and  the  grass  land  to  be 

•  30  stone  Dutch  nearly  equivalent  to  44  cwt. 
60 7}  cwt. 
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of  the  same  quality  ? — Ans.We  think  sB  acre  of  grass  wiB  jitjA. 
more  animal  food  than  the  oifak  of  an  acre  of  barley  uaed  in  a 
distillery,  of  the  same  quality  of  land. 

1 1 M,  What  diflerencc  does  the  prohibition  of  tbe  use  oT grala 
occasion  in  the  price  of  beef  in  winter  and  .spring  ? — Jbu,  T\m 
proiiibition  of  the  use  of  grain  in  tlie  distilleries,  deprives  tlie 
market  of  almost  all  the  cattle  that  are  fed  at  the  diatUlerieay  as 
nobody  can  feed  on  the  offals  of  sugar;  which  must  have  a  giesl 
effect  on  the  prices  of  beef. 

i2iAf  What  may  be  the  Yalue  of  the  oflals  of  the  >^^r  dii^ 
tilleries  ?  To  what  purpose  are  they  applied  i'^-^Ant.  There  k 
no  offal  from  sugar  distillation  except  dregs  i^  little  of  ittucfa  if 
sometimes  given  to  wintering  cattle  that  are  eating  straw:  fiat 
it  is  not  ascertained  that  it  does  them  much  good  i  Edccept  what 
little  is  given  to  cattle  in  thi»  wa^,  it  is  all  let  'down  tbe  oommoB 
sewer,  therefore  it  caimot  be  said  to  be  of  much,  if  any,  vahie^ 
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TO  THE  CONDLXTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAOAZIVS. 

On  the  Curl  in  Potatoes* 

Sir, 

Amongst  the  various  agricultural  improvements  in  this 
counlr}',  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  has  been  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  has  been  attended  with  different  success 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  situation,  sorts  planted,  or 
other  local  circumstances.  Botanists  give  the  craihp  name  of 
Solanum  tuberosum  to  the  Potato ;  and  inform  us,  that  it  be- 
longs to  a  genus  of  plants,  possessed  of  poisonous  qualities* 
Even  some  philosophers  have  gone  the  length  to  say,  that  it  is 
a  slow  poison ;  which  is  enough  to  alarm  most  of  his  Majesty's 
lieges  in  the  three  kingdoms, — as  it  is  frequently  on  most  tabbs^ 
from  the  Prince's  down  to  the  humble  peasant's. 

But,  laying  the  above  speculation  aside,  there  is  another  cir* 
cumstance  attending  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  has  moh 
zled  most  people,  I  mean  the  Curl ; — a  disease,  which  sometimes 
renders  whole  fields  of  little  value,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  calti^, 
vators,  and  the  community  at  large. 

Some  yeai-s  ago,  I  determined  to  find  out  the  cause  of  tfie 
curl  in  potatoes.  Sets  were  procured  twice  from  Dumfries* 
shire ;  as  often  from  Roxburghshire ;  some  from  Stirlingshire^ 
&c.  Some  sets  were  cut  fi'om  the  most  ripened, — some  from  the 
noiddle, — and  others  from  the  least  ripened  end  of  the  potatocii' 
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li  sort  was  planted  sepai-ately ;  but»  to  my  mortification,  the 
generallj  appeared  tlie  third  year ;  and  I  bad  to  bunt  for 
e  sets  from  distant  Quarters,  the  same  as  before.  Most  of 
sorts  cultivated  in  tlie  counti^  were  tried;  (but  names  va- 
>  much,  I  can  hardly  distinguish  them);  such  as  the  round 
flat  White  Potatoes — Kidneys — Red  nebs — Dons  or  Tar- 
&c  One  sort  I  must,  however,  mention,  tliat  has  not 
sd,  although  it  has  been  planted  by  me  for  eighteen  years  ; 
IS  sent  from  London  about  thirty  years  ago,  under  the  name 
iie  London  Tartar.  But  this  sort  is  only  for  rich  garden 
,  where  it  produces  good  crops ;  but  when  planted  in  the 
s,  they  are  generally  small,  and  of  liitic  value, 
ome  years  ago,  I  sowed  a  few  seeds  of  the  potato  apples 
ilums,  produced  by  two  clusters  from  the  Dons  or  Tartars, 
year  from  Fifcshire.  The  first  season,  dicy  produced  a 
>,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  the  second  season,  the 
Ltoes  were  planted  whole,  and  showed  a  great  variety  of 
en^^aomeof  the  stems  withered  early  in  the  autumn ;  others 
ained  green  until  they  were  taken  out  of  the  ground.  I  was 
irised  to  find  such  a  variety,  and  could  plainly  distinguish 
ards  of  twenty  diiferent  sorts,  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
>mc  were  early,— others  late  sorts ;  most  of  them  were  full 
^n.  Several  of  the  sorts  were  picked  out,  and  kept  for 
I.  For  two  years  past,  they  have  produced  fine  crops ;  and 
curl  has  not  made  its  appearance  amongst  them, 
"arious  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  tlic  curl  in  potatoes; 
Tal  of  which  evidendy  contradict  one  another. — I  would, 
'efore,  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  fiicts,  with  some  of 
opinions  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject.— 
stf  Some  years  ago,  when  examining  the  curled  potatoes,  a 
It  was  found  which  produced  two  stems  from  the  same  eye ; 
one  was  strong  and  healthy,  the  other  insignificant  and  com- 
iely  curled. 

«/,  By  information  from  a  friend,  whose  veracity  can  be  dee- 
ded upon, — while  residing  in  a  neighbouring  county,  he  sent 
W  miles  for  some  potatoes  for  planting ;  the  person  that  went 
tbem  procured  the  same  quantity  for  himself,  and  put  the 
>Ie  into  one  bag.  On  getting  them  home,  they  were  equally 
ded.  The  one  half  was  planted  in  the  corner  of  a  fiekl 
ch  had  been  long  in  pasture,  and  where  cattle  used  to  shel- 
themselvcs  in  inclement  seasons ;  the  other  half  in  old  soil, 
i  had  been  occupied  as  a  garden  for  a  considerable  length  of 
e.  The  consequence  was,  those  planted  in  the  new  broken 
spi}  produced  a  healthy  and  luxuriant  crop;  while  the  others. 
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{ihntcfl  nftlieoM  soil,  wpfe'  a  w»y  inferiD*"  'iltt/p,''haO*'aM  ^ 
ihcm  curled.  '~ 

3rf,  From  neciiijitp  Iiifdrhmtion  it  i»  foltnd,  thai  fl  nifmtttn 
an  upliiiid  couiiiy  clialiigvd  purt  nf  liit  polalo  sets,  which  Wb 
ihort  lime  pnxlnced  a  \eiy  infe-ior  crbp,  luid  ni(*5t  of  Own 
torfcd.  The  farmer,  in  corn-cqitcni-o  of  tlic  luJluro  »if  Ith  rmft 
retnrnH  to  the  old  aurtf  fornicriv  cultivatod,  and,  tor  tWfiH 
tiffe,  if  no  iAoratitin  tat^e  pl&cc,  ne  is  determined  not  to  riik  • 
change. 

4W,  Tlic  Rev.  T)r  Thonmirl,  formerlj- minift^  erf  Mwkinch, 
In  hU  AgricTiiiurat  Survey  of  Fifeshire,  page  187 >  inforrw  os, 
that  wild)  he'fiibt  resided  in  itint  purisli,  lie  piirrhns<>(t  polxtn 
•et«  from  n  rold  and  bnckw^n]  fiirin ;  tliu  ktoihI  y<iir  (lie  curt 
pj)p&ird6,  and  n  great  number  of  plnnts  were  nffctled  :■  I(dBg 
ignorant  of  the  Caose,  fie  reminded  lo  plant  Iho  same  piitoloe*) 
and,  for  fourteen  years  prior  lo  T800,  llic  period  when  he  wro« 
his  survey,  the  ecirl  bod  not  appeared  since  the  .*rconiI  ytat. 
The  crops  continued  cqMallv  good,  and  aometinies  produce}  70 
holis  nil  acre,  and  never  befow  50,  l)tit  in  vcrj*  cold  and  wet  9o»- 

SW,  Mr  Thomas  Dickson,  m  ft  paper  liiid  before  (he  Cfle^ 
iiisn  Hon  icu  I  turn  I  8.^cietv,  info^nis  ih,  that  from  eevteraJ  espe- 
rimcnts  he  had  made,  ine  corl  in  p<ilatocH  proecrtU  ftom  tbe 
tubers  being  over  ripened ;  and  proposes  as  a  renierf;*|  to  pro- 
care  sets  from  high  pnrts  of  the  coiiniry ;  or  to  plant  those  in- 
tended for  sets  later  !n  the  sen«on,  thai  they  nmy  not  be  ovier  li- 
pened,  and  likewise  to  cut  off  the  flowers  o^  seed  fivm  the  stem 
as  they  advance  in  crowlh. 

Glh,  Mr  Johrt  Shirreff,  Iri  a  paper  in  the  LIXth  Notnbcr  of 
the  Fnrmer'3  Magasine,  InfurmBUs,  (hnt  ibeciirl  in  potatoes  *i- 
thor  proceeds  from  excessive  seed-b(iiriii;j,  that  in,  »ri7ing'» 
great  tinantity  of  plums  or  apples ;  or  from  the  old  age  of  cer- 
tain sorts,  long  cultivated,  which  never  IHils  to  bring  on  the  ' 
curled  disorder. 

7th,  Mr  Daniel  Crichtoo,  In  a  paper  laid  before  the  Ciilcd6- 
nian  Hortictiltnral  Society,  Infbrms  ub,  that  from  Btreirat  ex- 
periments he  has  made,  he  is  satis^ed  ihnl  [he  cor)  in  thepotalii 
u  occasioned  by  the  way  the  potatoes  are  treated  that  are  oh 
tended  for  scia ;  and  has  observed,  that  wlieroer  the  rooU  wm 
Cnnilully  pitted,  and  not  e)(po«WI  to  the  air  in  (he  springy  tt* 
crop  has  seldom  any  cnrlcd  plants,  W'hemis  those  puVitito 
bams  and  oot-housei  seldofai  escape  being  cuiled. 

Now,  Sii',  in  such  a  diversity  of  opinions,  which  way  nre'n  | 
•o  ttim  for  the  real  cnuss  of  tile  tiiirl  in  potaioes,  each  of  n«  ■ 
[lerMtu  above  aiiudsd  to  hdvg  pretty  sanguitis  in  bit  (wa  o~ ' 
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n  as  to  the  cause  of  the  curl  ?  But  the  public  tnay  judge  fbf 
mselves  by  reading  the  papers  alluded  to»  which  are  given  at 

Sh  in  the  above  publications, 
owever,  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  stated  in  the  second  ob- 
iration,  diat  the  nature  of  the  soil  either  diminishes  or  in- 
ases  the  curl :  But  then  there  might  be  secondary  causes ;  such 
the  old  age  of  the  sort  planted  ;  or  from  the  tubers  being  too 
g  kept  in  an  improper  situation :  As  they  were  bought  from 
icdsman  in  a  neighbouring  town,  they  might  have  uiin  for  a 
isiderable  time  exposed  on  the  floor  of  his  shop,  which,  ac- 
ding  to  Mr  Crich ton's  account,  would  bring  on  the  curled 
3ase.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  it  may  in  some  measure 
ount  for  the  difllerence  of  the  crops  on  the  opposite  soils ;  for 

sets  being  partly  brought  into  a  diseased  state  by  bad  ma- 
rement,  the  part  planted  on  the  fresh  soil  would  naturally 
over  and  produce  a  good  crop ;  whereas  those  planted  on  tlie 
soil,  would  rather  get  worse,  and  increase  the  disease,  which 
iild  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  the  curled  disorder. 
n  the  sixth  observation,  Mr  ShirrefTs  opinion,  that  there 
01  to  be  only  two  causes  for  the  curled  disorder,  is  rather  too 
tract  an  account  of  the  matter.  The  one  in  which  he  alleges 
}  from  the  age  of  the  sorts  cultivated,  may  be  pretty  correct. 
*  Knight,  that  eminent  British  horticulturist,  observes  with 
at  propriety,  that '  v^table,  like  animal  life  in  individuals, 
ppears  to  have  its  limits  fixed  by  nature;  and  immortality 
as  alike  been  denied  to  the  oak  and  to  the  mushroom, — 
3  the  being  of  a  few  days,  and  of  as  many  centuries. ' — The 
ato  plant  is  certainly  a  singular  production  in  the  vegetable 
gdom,  as  it  is  neither  the  seed  nor  the  roots  that  are  planted 
general  use,  but  the  tubers  produced  from  the  stems  of  the 
nts,  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  a  continua- 
1  of  the  same  plant,  and  which,  alter  a  number  of  years'  cul- 
ition,  must  Ipse  its  vigorous  vegetating  power,  and  hence  get 
)  a  weak  and  sickly  condition.  But  it  is  not  always  owinc;  io 
curl,  that  these  old  sorts  are  rejected,  but  as  often  from  thcii' 
dl  size  and  scanty  produce.  The  other  opinioii,  that  the* 
1  proceeds  from  excessive  seed-bearing,  may  be  correct,  as 
i  frequently  found  that  changed  sets  produce  a  great  quantity 
apples,  or  plums,  which  must  be  a  great  means  of  reducing 

vigorous  power  of  the  plants.  But  there  arc  frequently 
er  causes  wliich  may  be  observed,  when  the  roots  are  impro* 
ly  kept,  and  too  much  exposed  to  air.  It  is  much  to  be 
hed,  that  Mr  ShirrefF  would  favour  the  public  with  somo 
re  remarks  from  actual  experience  $  for,  nftcr  all  that  hn^ 
n  said  and  written  upon  the  subject,  there  is  still  sofncthij)^ 
rather  a  mysterious  nature  to  be  (.ccounted  for. 
"Jov/,  Sir,  considering  every  circunr.stnncc,  it  wonld  be  very 
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kiml  if  any  of  rour  rinniemus  roim^xindents  woold  put  *ne  oa 
h  plan,  througn  the  Rivtliam  of  your  Magadoe,  to  ^  rid  of 
tbat  inretcrate  enemy  tlie  cur).  At  same  time,  it  wuald  be  <k» 
ing  Itttip  for  me  to  b«  infnrmm),  thst  a  duuifre  of  «ets  ncry  scv 
0011(1  year  or  Kt,  would  ^a  tlie  buiincM ;  aa  H  is  a  greuc  morliJ^ 
cation  (o  sntd  from  llie  hinvc  of  a  I^iflhlr  improvra  county,  la 
tb«  wtld^  and  ino't  tin  cult  ivsicd  parts  of  vnti  coantr^  lor  the  wb 
of  ihs  humhie  potato.  3.  S, 

East  Lotkian,  OenAef  liU. 
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i=ilrtA(T  Account  of  Mr  JVillHe's  One-Horu  Irm  ff^BJ- J^Zv^gt - 

fVii/t  ail  Engraiiing. 
Sir, 

BEroiiE  praceediog  lo  tJie  descnplion  of  the  %Iit  oat' 
lutrsc  iron  wbGcI-plttUjfh,  which  was  proprMnl  in  my  ipttcrof 
Ae  26lh  of  July  last  for  inscition  in  the  neit  Number  of  Ui* 
Parmer's  Magazine,  permit  me  to  Ktate,  that,  since  the  above  pe- 
riod, trials  have  been  made  in  order  to  ascertuiii  its  ntilrty,  boih 
with  n^rd  to  lij^htness  of  draught  and  sleadinens  of  niotiua. 

The  wheel,  besides  considerably-  reducing  the  weight  ot'dn^if^ht, 
is  found  U>  give  n  d^ree  of  steadiness  seldom,  exceeded  in  the 
use  of  the  common  plough,  excepting  when  quite  new,  or  re- 
cently repaired  with  n  new  sock  and  aolc-shoe.  At  thnl  period, 
when  the  back  end  of  the  sole  is  quite  full  and  square,  the  conir  i 
iDon  plough  (when  well  constrticted)  goes  as  well  as  can  bo  wish.-  "^ 
ed  fur ;  but,  by  the  great  fiictioti  of  the  sole,  the  back  end  of  it 
soon  b«comr»  oonvax  ;  and,  consetjuently,  the  plough  lofcn  the 
steady  support  of  the  extremity  of  the  IteeU  oTi  in  other  wordi, 
in  proportion  as  the  sole  becomes  more  convex,  tlic  fukrum  of 
the  lever  is  extended  considerably  forward,  so  as  be  too  near  tlie 
centre  of  gravitv.  When  that  Is  the  case,  the  least  ohstractloii 
tttfie  point  of  ttic  sodi  iliruvrs  the  plougli  out  of  die  ground.  Ifl 
order  to  remedy  oi'  couuteract  that  tendency,  the  pluughnuni  tv 
obliged  to  raiiie  the  point  of  draught  at  the  end  of  the  bnutirj 
but  this  expedient,  nlthougli  it  ifivcs  the  plough  more  hcJ4  by 
the  point  of  th«iock,  u  attended  v>ith  auoUier  inconvcmcaci' 
fully  as  bad  as  the  former ;  for,  when  t)iv  point  of  ilie  todk, 
meets  with  an  obstruction  as  before  noticed,  the  heel  of  tht 
plough  U  raised,  on  account  oftbe  point  of  draught  bein;;  fixed 
Bbovc  the  direct  line  of  u-actiou.  Tlius,  the  common  pjouflb) 
wheo  the  sols  becomes  convex,  is  made  to  go  voy  unsteMy, 
and  often  requires  the  utmost  attaition  and  exertions  of  th« 
plougbniaii  to  direct  it.  Whut  i*  stated  above,  however,  can 
only  apply  to  the  common  plough  when  out  of  order  by  Uie  sole 
bevomin^  convex. 
Tb«  convtxl^  of  tb«Rl*(»t  least  H  fat  i|i  tbv  sock  is  owl-    | 
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nected  with  k)  may  be  considerably  counteracted  by  the  :«.it(  nttoflt 
of  the  plou^man  in  keeping  his  sock  well  laid— of  pr))'.-r  lenj^tk 
and  inclination  into  the  ground.  But  as  the  ptou^man's  attention 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  wheel- plough  as  well  as  on  the  common  one^ 
still  the  wheel-plough  seems  to  have  die  advantage ;  for,  the  wheel 
not  being  liable  to  wear  away  like  the  back  end  of  the  sole,  gives  • 
more  steady  support  to  the  heel  of  the  plough,  and  keeps  the  ful- 
crum at  a  proper  distance  from  the  centre  or  gravity,  thus  render^ 
iflg  the  steadiness  of  the  plough  in  a  great  measure  permanent. 

As  this  one-horse  plough  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  at 
my  common  iron  plough  (a  drawing  and  description  of  which  is 
given  in  tlie  twelftn  volume  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine),  it  will  only 
be  necessary,  here,  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  it  as  will  point  out  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  the  wheel,  in  or« 
der  to  reduce  the  weight  of  dnnight..  " 

It  is  obvious,  that  every  part  of  the  body  of  the  plough  which' 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soil,  contributes  U>  increase  the  weight 
of  draught,  though  not  in  the  same  decree.  It  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  point  out  what  proportion  at  weight  properly  belongs  ta 
each  individual  part ;  but  the  sole  unquestionably  bears  a  consider* 
aUe  share,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  the  sock  to  the  back  end  of 
the  sole-shoe.  It  is  a  part  of  this  friction,  or  resistance  of  the  sole^ 
that  is  intended  to  be  taken  off  by  the  application  of  the  wheel. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  how  or  in  what  manner  the 
wheel  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  reduce  the  friction,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  tliat  one  of  the  first  properties  of  a  plough  is  to 
be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  swim  fair  on  the  sole.  Thia 
depends  principally  on  the  form  of  the  sole,  and  position  or  iiiclin* 
ation  of  the  pomt  of  the  sock,  together  witli  the  point  of  draught 
at  the  end  of  the  beam.  If  these  are  properly  adjusted,  the  pres- 
sure or  fi*iction  of  the  sole  will  be  uniform  from  the  point  ot  die 
sock  B,  fig.  1,  to  the  back  end  of  the  heel  D ;  or,  in  other  words^ 
the  friction  will  be  balanced  between  these  two  points  by  means  of 
the  beam  A  acting  as  a  lever,  the  heel  D  being  the  fiUcrumy  die 
point  C  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  of  resistance  will  be  extended  nearer  to 
the  point  of  the  sock  6,  in  proportion  as  the  soil  has  acqjuired  » 
neater  degree  of  cohesion;  as  in  old  pasture  ground,  or  strong  days. 
But  wherever  the  point  of  resistance  meets,  it  is  evident  that  the 
point  of  draught  at  the  end  of  the  beam  must  be  plaobd,  so  as  to 
balance  the  friction  of  the  sole  between  the  points  B  and  1>. 

Viewing  the  machine,  therefore,  (with  regard  to  the  friction  of  the 
sde)  merely  as  a  sledge  carrying  a  considerable  weight,  by  which  it  is 
pressed  equally  to  the  bottom  dt  the  furrow  at  the  points  Band  D,  it 
jj^  dear  that,  by  substituting  a  wheel  at  D,  the  one  half  of  the  fric- 
tion of  tlie  sole  wUl  be  thrown  on  the  wheel,  and  perhaps  more ; 
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for,  by  the  beam  acting  as  a  lever,  a  ooDsiderable  part  of  the 
\vei<;lit  at  B  is  thrown  backwards  on  the  wheel ;  and  consequentlv 
the  weight  of  draught  arising  from  the  friction  of  the  sole  is  reducea. 

I  am  fully  aware,  that  many  objections  may  and  will  be  advanced 
against  tlie  application  of  the  wheel,  such  as  tlie  softness  of  the  bot« 
torn  of  the  furrow, — stones  getting  in  before  the  wheel,  lic^ — and 
thereby  deranging  the  motion  of  the  plough.  This,  however,  wiD 
but  very  seldom  happen  ;  for,  even  in  wet  land,  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  is  generally  of  a  firmer  texture  than  to  allow  the  wheel  to 
sink  much,  and  the  sock  sufficiently  clears  a  track  for  the  whecL 
But  should  the  state  of  the  land  at  certain  periods  be  such,  either 
with  regard  to  wetness  or  otherwise,  as  not  to  admit  the  use  of  the 
wheel  with  advantage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  it  off  and  sub- 
stitute a  common  sole  in  its  place ;  the  ploagh  being  so  construct- 
ed as  to  admit  of  being  wrought  either  with  or  witnout  the  wheelf 
OS  may  be  found  most  convenient. 

In  ng.  1.  the  mouldboard  is  taken  off  to  show  the  position  of 
the  wheel,  and  manner  of  fixing  it  to  the  plough ;  E  E  a  piece  of 
cast  iron  in  which  the  end  of  the  axle  is  fixed  with  a  screw-nut  on 
the  back  i\de.  The  wheel  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  rack  and  pi- 
nion 1,  and  kept  by  the  catch  K  from  being  pressed  upwards  by 
the  weight  of  draught. 

The  wheel  is  1 9  inches  in  diameter,  and  stands  at  an  angle  of  about 
80  degrees  (see  fig.  3.),  and  runs  in  the  track  made  by  the  point  of 
the  sock.  The  axle  is  well  laid  with  steel,  and  turned  to  fit  the 
bush,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  long,  with  a  washer 
covering  the  inner  head  of  the  bush,  to  prevent  sand  from  getting 
in  to  injure  the  axle  while  at  work. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  of  yoking  the  horse  in  this  plough, 
it  is  allowed  that  he  works  best,  to  walk  in  the  furrow  when  plough- 
ing sunmier- fallow,  or  land  that  has  previously  been  plou;\hed.  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  have  a  muzzle  L  M,  fig.  2,  projecting  a- 
bout  nine  or  ten  inches  to  the  furrow-side  of  the  plough.  But  in 
ploughing  ley  ground,  the  horse  works  best  on  the  land  ;  iii  that 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  tlie  muzzle  to  the  land-side. 

The  weight  of  this  plough  without  the  wheel  is  i  14  pounds ;  and, 
when  the  wheel  is  added,  20  pounds  more. 

I  expected  to  have  luid  a  further  trial  of  this  plough  under  the 
inspection  of  some  of  our  farming  Societies,  and  to  have  sent  you 
the  result  akuig  with  tliis  paper :  but,  owing  to  the  harvest  coming  on 
ho  rapidly,  and  other  labours  in  succession,  it  appeared  that  a  meet- 
ing could  not  be  conveniently  called  $  I  therefore  did  not  solicit  it. 

But,  besides  the  opinion  of  individuals  who  are  satisHod  of  t!ie 
utility  of  this  plough,  I  am  favoured  with  the  result  of  a  trial  made 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  ropcclable  proprietors  and  farmers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  on  the  18th  inst.j  who  have  been 
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pleased  to  sign  a  report  which  I  will  thank  you  to  subjoin  to  tins 
|>aper.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  scnront, 

Pathhiad^  iStk  Oct.  18 !K 
In  consequence  of  an  application  from  Mr  John  Wilkic,  plough- 
maker  in  Uddingston,  we,  tlie  subscribers,  met  at  Pathhcad,  a  farm 
in  the  ncighbournood  of  Glasgow,  in  order  to  witness  die  trial  of 
a  light  iron  one-horse  wheel- plough  ;  and,  after  seeing  it  em))Ic>yed 
in  tilling  a  certain  breadth,  both  of  potatoc  land  and  ley  ground, 
found  that  the  work  was  executed  at  least  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
performed  by  the  common  plough :  And,  by  an  accurate  measurecon-* 
structed  for  the  purpose,  also  found,  that  in  traction,  the  wheel-plough 
vas  from  J  to  ^  of  an  hundred  weight  lighter.  We  likewise  wit- 
nei^s,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  three  experienced  ploughmen 
who  scveraily  held  the  plough,  that  it  cap  be  managed  wlih  as  much 
facility  as  the  common  plough.  James  Buchanan. 

Thomas  Laurie.  William  Boole. 

William  Whitlaw.  Johx  I^awrie. 

Thomas  Findlay.  John  Findlay. 

SECOND  REPORT.  • 

By  the  LORDS'  COMMITTEES  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
of  the  Growth,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Conslmption  of  Gkaim;, 
and  all  Laws  relating  thereto,  and  report  to  the  House :  and  to  whom 
were  rcftrrcd  the  several  Petitions  presented  to  the  House  this  Ses- 
sion respecting  the  Com  Laws ;  and  who  were  instructed  to  examine 
a\\  Witnesses  in  support  of  the  Allegations  oC  the  difiorent  Petitions 
rresonted  to  the  House  this  Session  ori  the  Subject  of  the  Corn- 
Laws,  who  might  be  brouglu  forward  on  tlie  Part  of  any  of  the  Pe- 
titioners: 

Ordered  io  Report ^ 
Til  AT,  in  obedience  io  your  Lordships^  coranijinds,  the  Committee 
have  met,  and  taken  into  consideration  the  matters  referred  to  them, 
and  have  examined  a  variety  of  witnesses,  as  well  on  the  present  state 
of  tlie  foreign  Corn  Trade,  as  on  the  actual  state  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  > 

The  duty  imposed  upon  the  Committee  by  Your  Lordships^  order, 
vith  a  view  to  a  clear  arrangement  of  the  evidt-nce,  appeared  to  divide 
itself  into  the  following  heads  of  inquiry : 

I.  Tlie  means  which  the  United  Kingdom  actually  possesscit  of  af- 
fording  a  supply  of  corn,  of  its  own  growth,  adequate  to  tlie  con^ump- 
tjon  ot  its  iuluibitants,  and  the  probability  of  sucli  supply  bein^  increas- 
ed by  a  further  application  of  capital. — 2.  Tlie  probabihty  of  a  suppler 
of  grain  from  the  Continent  in  the  present  and  future  years,  tnking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  contcmplutiog  the  altera- 

'  Tlic  fint  Report  was  rjade  mcrel}-  for  tlic  purposo  of  it-ici'  Ing  riir?i::T  :n*tmctir 
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tion  that  may  take  place  in  it,  and  the  pricei  at  which  mch  grain  ooaM- 
tie  imported  into  thii  country,  and  sold  to  Che  coniumer.— §.  How  Ux 
the  foreign  corn-grower  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  iamen  ef 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  home  market,  if  a  free  importatien  were  al< 
lowed  at  all  times  ;  or,  in  other  words;  at  what  price  the  British  farmer  - 
would  be  able  to  raise  wheat,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  expenses 
ef  cultivation,  and  €he  fair  profit  which  every  man  has  a  right  to  expect 
£rom  his  capital,  in  whatever  branch  of  industry  it  may  be  employed*^ 
4*  Another  important  head  of  inquiry,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
yonr  Committee,  is  the  effect  of  the  prioe  of  corn  on  the  rates  of  agri- 
cultural and  roanufacturinfr  labour ;  and  upon  the  latter  point,  some 
statements  are  laid  before  Your  Lordships,  of  the  price  of  mandfactnr- 
ing  different  articles  of  piece  goods  for  a  series  or  years  ;  so  that,  by 
comparing  the  rates  of  the  same  articles  of  work  in  particular  yeaia  widi 
the  prices  of  corn  sX  the  same  periods,  a  result  will  be  obtained  by  wUcb' 
seme  -light  may  be  thrown  upon  that  question. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  general  heads  almost  every  point  may  be 
referred,  which  came  under  the  observation  or  claimed  Uie  attention  ef 
the  Committee,  except,  perhaps,  those  which  relate  to  the  manufacture 
and  price  of  flour,  as  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat.  With  respect 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  Committee  regret,  that  from  a  varie- 

Sj  of  causes,  arising  partly  from  the  advanced  period  of  the  session,  the 
ifHcuIty  of  ascertaining  the  best  sources  of  information,  as  well  as  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  question  itself,  the  evidence  they  have  been 
able  to  collect  upon  this  pomt  is  still  more  imperfect  than  upon  any  o* 
ther  part  of  the  subject.  They  consider  it,  however,  proper  to  com- 
municate such  evidence  as  tliey  received,  and  to  refer  Your  Lordships 
to  the  Reports  of  two  Coinmittees  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
upon  the  petitions  of  certain  country  bakers,  and  upon  the  Bill  propos- 
ed in  consequence  thereof,  which  have  been  communicated  to  lour 
Lordships'  House. 

Considering  themselves  appointed  by  Your  Lordslnps  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  the  Committee 
have  be.en  particularly  anxious  to  examine  some  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  subscribed  to  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  to 
Your  Lordships  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  and  which  Your 
Lordships  have  referred  to  their  consideration.  They  have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  petitioners  might  be  dir 
posed  to  give  evidence  in  support  of  any  of  the  allegations  contained 
m  the  petitions,  or  upon  any  points  connected  with  this  important  sub- 
ject. In  this,  however,  your  Committee  have  not  been  so  successful  as 
they  could  have  wished ;  which  has,  perhaps,  arisen  from  the  petitioi*- 
ers  themselves  having  no  defined  rpinions  upon  the  subject,  so  f ar  aS 
relates  to  general  policy ;  a  circumstance  which  the  Committee .consf- 
dcr  the  more  probable,  as  on  examination  of  their  petitions  it  is  evideBi 
that  the  prayer  of  them  rather  expresses  a  desire  for  delay,  with  a 
view  to  further  investigation,  than  any  precise  opinion  on  the  Byste«f 
which  it  might  be  most  expedient  for  the  Legislature  to  pursue. 

Upon  these  principles,  your  Committee  have  proceeded  in  the  inve>- 
'f»tion  of  this  important  subject ;  and  though  conscious  that  their  la- 
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boura  have  Dot  been  produdive  of  all  the  infonnation  that  they,oou]4 
have  wished  to  have  laid  before  Your  Lordihips,  yet .  they  are  not  with-\ 
out  hopes  that  their  proceedings  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  provingp 
in  the  most  authentic  manner,  tlieir  anxious  desire  to  eaocutei  fairly . 
and  impartially^  the  duties  confided  to  their  charge :.  being  persuaded 
thai  Your  Lorashipa'  sole  object  in  this  inquiry,  and  in  any  other  that 
you  may  institute,  is  to  obtain  such  a  body  of  information  on  the  sub*, 
ject  of  the  Com  Laws,  as  to  enable  you  hereafter  to  judge  of  the  re*  . 
gulations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt,  for  securing  to  &e  Public  an 
adequate  supply  of  grain,  at  the  lowest  price  that  may  be  found  consist- 
ent with  the  necessary  encouragement  of  its  growth. 

The  Committee  have  annexed  to  the  Report  of  the  evidence  a  varie- 
ty of  papers  referred  to  them  by  Your  Lordships,  containing  important 
information  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  tliey 
are  so  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  producing  further  evidence 
upon  some  parts  of  the  question,  in  order  to  render  the  investigatioa 
complete,  that  they  cannot  avoid  anticipating  Your  Lordships'  opinion 
on  the  propriety  of  resanung  the  inquiry  in  a  future  session,  and  before 
any  alteration  takea  place  in  laws  affecting  the  interest  both  of  the  grow* 
ers  and  consumers  of  corn  in  this  kingdom ;  interests  which,  though 
they  are  oflen  considered  distinct  and  even  opposite,  will,  ultimately, 
be  found  to  be  less  at  variance  with  each  other  tnan  might  appear  on  a 
superlicial  and  partial  view  of  them. 

Extracts  Jrofn  the  Mimute*  ^Evidence  taken  htfore  the  CommiUees  if  thg 

House  OF  Loans. 

Mr  EduMrd  Wak^eUL-^Hjive  you  turned  yoar  mind  to  making  any 
calculation  at  what  price  a  farmer,  under  the  present  system  of  taxatioii 
of  this  country,  could  seil  his  grain  to  secure  to  himself  a  proper  remu- 
nerating price  f — So  much  depends  upon  whether  the  value  of  money 
is  to  remain  what  it  is. 

Taking  money  at  its  present  value,  can  you  answer  that  question?— 
I  tliink  1  can.  At  the  present  value  of  money  I  think  the  farmer  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  protected  if  the  markets  should  not  afford  him  at  least 
80s.  per  quarter  for  his  wheat,  and  lent  corn  in  proportion. 

State  the  proportionable  prices  which  you  think  he  ought  to  obt^g 
for  the  other  com  he  raises  upon  his  farm  ?-»There  is  a  proportion,  geV 
nerally  supposed  to  be  a  fair  thing*— that  barley  should  produce  half 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  oats  one- third  less  than  that  ;  beans  about  the 
price  of  barley :  But  beans  are  not  a  general  produce  of  this  kingdom  f 
only  certain  districts  grow  beans. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  average  produce  on  any  tract  together  of  the 
best  improved  lands  ^-^There  arc  various  opinions  upon  that  subjectv. 
I  should  think  24  bushels  of  wheat  is  a  fair  crop,  even  upon  improved 
lands, 

i  What  would  you  state  to  be  tlic  average  produce  of  tlie  parts  of  Pe* 
vooshise  yon  have  lately  looked  at,  tliat  are  not  in  the  same  state  of 
improvement  i — Not  above  IS ;  perhaps  hardly  so  much.  ^  .^^ 

.  pcmr  HfiUiam  Drfver.— -Have  you  £prmed  any  opiraon  on  the  price  at 
whidi^fosQJjgn  com  may  be  admitted  into  chi&  coimtryy  ^  as  tq,, 
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the  present  improved  culture,  if  Parliament  shouli  continue  that  wfu 
tem  of  prohibition  of  importation  which  has  heretofore  existed  ?— Yciy' 
I  have.  I  should  conceive  that  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  £u«Mr 
can  remunerate  himself  is  4/.  a  quarter ;  and  free  importation  miriit  be 
allowed  after  SL  per  quarter.  That  5/.  a  quarter  would  be  a  sunckoit 
encouragement  to  the  farmer  to  protect  the  cultivaiaon  generally.  Jb 
order  to  protect  the  farmer  in  some  degree,  1  should  propose  a  scale  of 
duties  between  the  4-/.  and  51. 

Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  Ae 
quartern  loaf,  taking  wheat  per  quarter  at  4i.  i — As  near  Is.  as  possi- 
ble; from  Is.  to  I'M. 

If  it  should  rise  to  5/.,  what  would  be  the  price  ?-— I  should  think 
somewhere  about  15d. 

Do  not  you  consider  about  5/.  a  quarter  as  a  necessary  protection  to 
the  farmer,  in  cases  cf  bad  crops  and  of  bad  se;«sons  i — Certainly.  And 
that  importation  should  not  be  allowed  till  it  is  5/. ;  I  mean,  that  iao* 
portation  upon  a  high  duty  should  be  allowed  at  4/. ;  that,  with  the  du- 
ty, it  should  cost  tlie  importer,  before  he  got  it  here,  oL  ;  and  I  would 
reduce  it  a  shilling  a  quarter  on  the  twenty  shillings;  As  the  one  rose, 
the  otlier  should  fall. 

Does  it  fall  within  your  knowledge  whether  the  price  of  labour  has 
fallen  in  proporpon  to  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  provisions  ?*^Certain- 
ly  it  has  fallen.  In  our  line  the  Libour  has  doubled,  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  generally  speaking  ;  and  grain  has  not  risen 
above  half  as  much  as  labour :  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  a^d  a  fur<« 
ther  opinion,  I  conceive  labour  will  not  fall  in  proportion  to  grain  ;  for 
■?t  the  present  price  of  corn,  which  is  now  very  low,  labour  is  very  near* 
Jy  as  it  was  before. 

John  BeTir.rt,  Esq. — In  the  present  state  of  the  improved  cultivation 
cf  those  parts  of  the  county  o{  Wilts  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
'.'an  you  state  the  vatinus  prices  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  farm- 
er to  receive  for  the  different  species  of  grain  he  rears,  in  order  to  re- 
numerate  him  for  his  expenses  ? — Taking  tlie  taxes,  the  price  of  labour, 
•lad  all  outgoing  expenses  of  the  farmer,  as  tliey  now  stand,  and  the 
TC!;ts  dt  which  land  has  lately  been  let,  (  do  not  conceive  the  farmer 
v-an  pcLsIbly  raise  wheat,  and  remunerate  himself  with  \{)pcr  cent,  inte- 
rest upon  his  capital,  under  12s.  a  bushel,  or  9(5s.  per  quarter. 

If  the  fanner  was  to  receive  only  755.  per  quarter,  would  he  be  ca- 
pable of  paying  any  rieat  at  all  \ — Nfo,  he  certainly  wi)uld  not  be  able  to 
p.iy  his  rent,  and  ?>et  his  10  per  cent,  upon  hif.  capital. 

Ii»  land  ;;ciicrally  V:i  in  Wiltbhiie  upon  the  supposition  that  wheat 

will  :^■<ll  '\  at  00-^.,  and  barley  at  half  the  price  of  wheat  I — I  believe  that 

lands  have  been  let  even  at  a  Ijij^hcr  calculation  than  that.     1  am  in  the 

habit  cf  valuing  eslutes  of  n;/  own,  as  well  as  of  others,  and  of  giving 

opinions  to  my  fri'jncls:  and  1  have  always  calculated  upon  12f.  a  busb« 

el;  and  I  believe  stjivcyois  do  the  same.     Many  of  the  estates  let  bf 

curvey,  let  at  a  much  greater  calculation,  or  radier  I  believe  without  any* 

You  conceive  a  proprietor  farming  his  own  estate,  with  a  competent 

re  of  skill  and  caoltal,  v/ould  be  a  loser  if  the  price  of  wheat  was  8st 

he\  ?— Ves,  I  do.  ■ 
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Farming  ynnr  own  estate^  if  it  was  at  9s.,  do  Von  think  700  should 
have  any  profic  ? — That  is  too  nice  a  calculation  ^r  me  to  make  at  ths 
moment.*  I  d)ink  it  wonld  very  nearly  remnnerate  him,  without  any  renu 

SU|>postng  a  Farm  to  be  let,  and  the  price  of  wheat  to  be  IDs.  a  bush- 
«%  wonld  it  secure  to  the  farmer  10  per  cent  upon  his  capital,  and  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  rent  to  the  landlord  }->!  cannot  say  \^at  is 
meant  by  an  adequate  rent ;  any  diing  like  lhe  present  rent  it  certainly 
vould  not. 

What  sort  of  rent  would  it  afford  per  acre  upon  a  farm  of  good  soil  ? 
-*It  is  impossible  to  make  that  calculation  per  acre*— It  depends  upoa 
the  different  values  of  the  soils. 

Would  it  seaire  to  the  proprietor  half  his  present  prices  ?— Yes  ;  I 
think  it  would  give  him  about  half  his  present  rent. 

The  price  is  high  abroad  at  present? — It  is. 

In  case  of  a  peace  with  America,  and  of  our  receiving  com  from 
thence,  do  not  yon  conceive,  in  case  of  a  great  influx  of  com  from  the 
Continent,  the  price  must  fall  considerably  ? — Certainly  ;  as  the  price 
fiills  upon  the  Continent  it  will  fall  here,  it  i.  ^e  importation  is  permitted  ; 
but  I  would  wish  to  be  understood  here  as  to  die  price  of  corn — it  must 
very  much  depend  upon  tlie  crop  of  the  year;  because,  I  do  not  believe 
it  possible  to  import  sufHcient  to  feed  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
very  much  must  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  corn  grown.  And  my 
own  belief  is,  that  the  price  of  com  will  be  very  high  ;  indeed,  in  tlirec 
years,  higher  than  it  has  probably  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  think 
the  importation  is  an  uncertain  sort  of  supply  ;  there  may  be  a  bad  crop 
upon  the  Continent,  or  a  thousand  interruptions  may  stop  the  impor- 
tation. 

On  what  is  your  opinion  founded  that  it  will  be  at  a  high  price  ?— 
Because  a  ^reat  deal  less  wheat  will  be  sown  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices.  I  believe  the  defalcation  in  tlie  number  of  acres  sown  will  be 
very  great  indeed. 

What  is  the  average  produce  per  acre  of  wheat  in  Wiltshire  ? — ^I  be- 
lieve upon  the  improved  farms,  with  a  good  system  of  husbandry,  the 
average  pri^duce  will  amount  nearly  to  thiee  quarters  per  acre;  but 
upon  the  old  system,  1  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  two  quarters.  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  average  may  be  set  at  five  sacks,  or  twenty 
bushels,  in  Wiltshire. 

Mr  WUUam  Ciu  lance* — Have  you  ever  turned  your  mind  to  make 
any  calculation  of  tJ)e  lowest  prices  at  which  the  farmer,  in  the  improv- 
ed system  of  cultivation,  can  raise  the  different  species  of  grain  ?«*-I 
have  not  turned  my  attention  matfiiully  to  that  point;  the  pressure  of 
my  own  concerns  being  considenible.  I  h:ive  thought  ;i  little  about  it 
since  I  have  been  called  to  attend  your  Lordships ;  and  1  know  that  the 
impression  on  tlie  minds  of  farmers  in  general  is,  that  12s.  a  bushel  for 
Kbeac  is  such  a  price  as  would  be  suEicient. 

At  what  price  would  you  p'lt  barley  ?— We  generally  rr  kon  bailey 
ta  prdduce  about  half  the  price  of  wheat,  and  oats  somewhere  about 
flOs;  a  quarter,  or  r>s^  9d.  a  bushel,  if  wheat  was  12s.  a  busheL     I 
chinks  mUch  below  those  prices,  a  farmer  cannot  carry  on  his  occupa 
Wh  any  spirit. 
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Mr  John  Loittf.— Have  jon  giTen  youi'  mind  to  consider  iriiM  is  te 
lowest  price  at  which  the-varioos  speciet  of  grain  can  be  fold»  so  Mltf 
leRivnerate  the  farmer  in  the  present  expetuiTe  mode  of  culdvatioii  iMUk 
ke  follows  ? — I  have. 

State  them  to  the  Committee  ? — ^I  think  wheat  should  npt  be  ktfi 
than  878«  or  888. ;  barley  45s. ;  beans  the  same )  oats  S6s.  Our  peas 
we  grow  very  much  for  the  seedsmen  in  town. 

Sopposrng  that  wheat  was  75s.  and  other  erains  in  proportioiit  wonU' 
there  remain  any  rent  for  the  landlord  ? — I  think  there  would  i  making 
the  necessary  abatement  from  the  prices  which  I  have  pot  here,  ana 
likewise  all  si^rts  of  laboBrt  it  appears  to  me  there  would  be  a  trifle  rt* 
maining  for  rent. 

Did  you  make  any  estimate  what  would  remain  for  rent  ?«^Aboiil 
9s.  6d.  per  acre. 

In  taking  the  farm  you  have  mentioned  to  the  Committee^  did  you 
offer  a  rent  grounded  upon  certain  supposed  prices  of  wheat  aad  tftlier 
grain  ?— -Yes. 

Can  you  state  the  prices  you  expected  ?*— I  expected  from  90s.  to 
100s.  for  wheat. 

You  ivould  be  satisfied  with  B7s.  ? — Yes,  as  I  have  already  stated ; 
but  I  expected  it  would  be  more. 

FORriGK  GRAiy. 

Isaac  Soilyf  Esq,  (ajoreign  merchant  for  rather  better  than  tasenhf 
years)* — Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  last  harvest 
abroad  ? — It  was  generally  understood  it  was  not  a  good  one  ;  but  infor« 
mation  upon  that  subject  is  not  to  be  at  all  relied  on.  The  informatioii 
between  tlie  different  parts  of  Poland  and  the  shipping  ports,-  is  of  that 
uncertain  nature,  tliat  the  most  industrious  inquirer  is  cfeceived  :  There 
is  this  fact,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  deceit,  die  quantity  produced  in 
the  shipping  ports  has  very  often  no  relation  whatever  to  the  quantity 
which  the  harvest  has  produced :  The  nobles  sell  their  com  to  a  middle^ 
man ;  it  is  the  middle-man's  business  to  talk  down  the  demand,  in  order 
to  get  the  corn  at  liis  own  price  ;  and  unless  the  fact  that  foreign  comi* 
tries  are  in  great  want  of  com  is  notorious  very  early  in  the  season,  the 
story  of  the  middle-man  cannot  be  effectually  counteracted  in  time  to* 
produce  an  increased  quantity  at  the  shipping  ports.  The  means  of 
bringing  down  the  grain  from  Poland  are  very  limited  ;  all  the  tributary 
branches  of  the  great  rivers  are  navigable  only  by  the  melting  of  the > 
snow  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  principally  ;  and  if  that  opportu- 
nity is  lost  then,  another  opportunity  does  not  occur  for  three  months 
^jjerwards,  till  very  late  in  the  autumn  to  bring  com  down ;  and*it  it 
lands  JS^^^^^o^  thing  for  the  prices  of  com  to  have  been  so  low  id  Po^ 
habit  of  ^  ^^  estates,  that  a  nobleman  in  the  spring  of  the  year  has  not 
ooinions  to^^"^^  ^^^  while  to  re- stack  his  com.  The  produce  of  estate! 
el  *  and  I  bt'^  warehoused  or  put  into  barns,  it  is  almost  always  stadkcd'S 
survey  let  at^^^  ^^^^  more  or  less  attention,  according  to  the  qtutntity 

YJacorcf^  ^^^  expectations  of  demand  for  that  quantity.    Not  beilif 
ah'  ^^    "    *'*^^  ^^  suffers  more  or  less  from  the  heavy  falls  of  antflr 

'^  I  that  is  counteracted  in  the  spring  by  its  being  ri*'' 

re-stacked  depends  entirely  u{>on  the  prosped  fllde*" 
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d  i  and  it  would  hardly  be  believed  tlial  there  are  noblemen  who^e 

lice  in  their  farm  yards  may  be  estimated  there  at  ISOfiOOL^  and  that 

#h(Je  of  thait  is  left  exposed  to  annihilation  almost)  from  their  not 

king  it  worth  dieir  while  to  re-stack  it. 

hat  happens  in  Tears  when  there  is  not  a  demand  ?— -Yes. 

Jive  you  any  inrormation  concerning  the  price  at  which  com  may  he 

id  in  Poland,  and  which  will  remmierate  those  employed  in  agricul- 

for  the  labour  ?-— fhe  plain  direct  answer  to  that  would  be^  simply, 

but  almost  the  whole  of  Poland  is  divided  into-estates  belonging 
le  nobility,  and  the  inhabitants  upon  those  estates  are  slaves.  Tho 
ind  is  cultivated  without  any  reference,  therefore,  to  any  relation 
:h  the  expense  of  cultivation  bears  to  the  price  which  the  produce  is 
0  sold  at.  The  income  of  the  nobleman  depends  upon  it ;  and  his 
me  is  more  or  less,  according  as  the  produce  is  greater  or  less,  or 

for  a  greater  or  lesser  price.  The  nobleman  is  obliged  to  provide 
;he  subsistence  of  his  subjects ;  and  he  cares  very  littl.e  indeed  aboul 
price  for  which  his  com  is  likely  to  sell.  The  cultivation  goes  on 
out  any  reference  to  it.  His  income  is  more  or  less  according  to 
price. 

iave  you  any  notion  of  the  price  at  which  com  must  be  sold,  so  as 
ffbrd  the  proprietor  the  average  income  he  generally  enjoys  ?— No, 
Lve  not ;  but  I  know  this  fact,  that  the  grower  hardly  ever  finds  a 
ket  for  what  he  believes  he  could  produce ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
iiderable  c]*:^k  w^uld  be  put  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  from  the  ex« 
ence  of  particular  years,  were  it  not  that  they  have  a  reference  to 
average  of  years ;  and  they  know  as  well  as  wc  know  here,  that  in 
irtain  number  of  years  we  have  always  had  recourse  to  the  Baltic  to 
>ly  our  deficiencies ;  and  whenever  we  do  go  to  them  for  supply,  wo 
sure  to  pay  them  such  a  price  as  repays  them  for  the  preceding  years 
rhich  there  has  been  no  demand.  There  has  never  been  a  demand 
foreign  com,  without  the  price  rising  to  double,  and  sometimes  threo 
kg  the  value  from  the  commencement  of  an  alarm  up  to  the  final 

>o  you  know  whether  in  Poland  tlicre  have  been  distilleries  erected 
iroprietors  on  their  own  estates  i — Yes ;  there  is  not  an  estate  with* 

0  distillery,  and  the  quantity  of  beer  which  the  low  class  of  peoplo 
^oland  drink  amounts  to  nothing ;  their  quantity  of  spirits  is  their  re« 
it  diet ;  com  spirits  is  part  of  their  regular  diet ;  their  breakfast  con* 

1  of  a  glass  of  brandy,  no  tea,  uo  beer.  A  Poli^  Jew,  who  is  gc« 
illy  a  middle-man  between  the  Polish  nobleman  and  the  exporter, 
live  upon  a  Swedisli  herring,  a  piece  of  bread,  and  a  glass  of  br^mdy, 
lour  and  twenty  hours;  I  refer  to  com  spirits  of  their  own  manufacture* 
*o  what  particular  cause  do  you  attribute  the  ability  of  Poland,  to 
rd  so  great  a  supply  of  wheat  to  foreign  countries  ? — The  small  con* 
i|rtion  in  the  country  itself;  the  inliahitants  living  upon  rye  and  pulse 
Uffcr«it  sorts.  It  is  a  horrible  sight  to  see  die  vessels,  which  are 
^g  down  some  of  the  finest  wheat  that  Europe  produces ;  the  men 
I  aro  bringing  it  down,  have  no  covering  but  a  species  of  sackcloth  i 
ppg^cm  straw,  under  a  sort  of  ledge  or  shelf,  exposed  to  the 

I  and  their  food  nrincioallv  fi^rev  hoir  oeas  boiled  in  water.    1 
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is  not  a  table  in  Germany  hardly,  at  which  a  piece  of  rye  breadf  aad  a 
piece  of  whcaren  bread,  is  not  put  with  the  knife  and  fork. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  the  middle- man  who  brings  the  com  down  the  ri- 
rers  to  die  shipping  port : — Not  in  all  cases:  There  are  some  noblemen 
who  arc  merchants ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  character  and 
leading  features  of  the  trade. 

Do  you  suppose  there  are  some  noblemen,  who  bring  their  grain 
down  at  their  own  expense  to  the  shipping  port  ? — It  is  conveyed  at 
their  own  expense ;  they  attend  personally  at  the  port  to  which  they  send 
it:  Seme  of  tlie  richest  pniprietors  attend. 

Having  said,  that  a  great  quantity  of  com  is  allowed  to  rot  in  Po- 
land, do  you  not  conceive,  that  if  grain  was  allowed  to  be  warehoused 
xti  this  country,  a  much  larger  proportion  would  soon  be  embarked  from 
tbc  shores  of  the  Baltic,  notwithstanding  the  internal  expense  of  con- 
▼eyance  ^ — 1  think  it  would  be  several  years  before  the  prodace,  which 
u  not  now  exported,  would  find  its  way  to  the  exporting  places.— Toa 
xaean  to  imply,  th^t  it  would  take  several  years  to  improve  the  convey- 
ance from  the  internal  parts  of  Poland  to  the  sea  T— And  to  enlighten 
the  views  of  the  land  owners, 

Mr  John  Wihon — At  what  price  do  you  conceive  com— distinguish- 
ing wheat,  oats,  and  tlie  other  species  of  com,  can  be  now  imported 
into  the  London  market  ? — I  have  information  from  Dantzic,  within  a 
short  period  :  The  quoted  price  there  is  5'^jS.  per  quarter;  to  which  must 
be  added  the  freight^  which  I  believe  will  be  from  10s.  to  lis.;  dmyi 
and  London  charges,  including  commission,  about  4s. 

Do  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  present  rate  of  the  exchange  ?-* 
The  .03s.  is  calculated  at  the  then  rate  of  exchange,  of  fourteen  flo- 
rins and  a  half  for  a  pound  Sterling.  This  letter  is  dated  the  17th  of 
May  last. 

What  is  the  par  of  exchange  ?— I  think  it  is  something  exceeding 
20  florins ;  I  think  about  22 :  but  I  cannot  exactly  ascertain  that  Rye 
is  stated  at  455.,  free  on  board ;  Barley,  34s.  2d. ;  Oats,  22s.  lOd. ; 
Peas,  1 9s.  9d.  I  have  also  information  from  Hamburgh,  under  datfi 
of  the  8d  June.  The  price  of  best  wheat,  then,  is  from  &4s.  to  67s.  per 
quarter,  calculated  at  the  exchange  of  27,  which  is  a  depreciated  et* 
change ;  the  par  is  exceeding  30,  I  believe  about  S3.  The  price  w 
rye,  calculatAi  in  the  same  manner,  is  from  49s.  7d.  to  52s.  Sd.:  bar- 
ley from  32s.  Sd.  to  34s.  lOd. ;  oats,  from  21s.  9d.  to  26s.  Id.;  beali% 
41^.  4d. 

Mr  John  Bnrandon. — Have  you  imported  a  great  quantity  of  com  into 
this  country  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  just  now  a  few  cargoes  from  the  Baldt* 

Do  you  know  v/hat  tliose  cargoes  cost,  free  on  board,  from  the  Bal* 
tic  ? — Vcs. 

State  how  much  a  quarter  ? — Fifty  Bliillings  for  wheat. 

Wh»t  is  tliC  expense  of  insurance  and  of  conveyance,  with'  die  pott* 
cTiar^^sfs  in  Enj^land  ?— The  insurance  and  freight,  and  port-charges,  arc 
about  J  8s.  or  19=.  a  quarter,  which  make  it  69s.  in  the  river. 

Can  yo«i  state  the  insurance  and  the  freight  separately  at  those  pri- 
ces I  --  Freights  are  a  little  lower  now,  than  they  were  a-  fortnight  agoi 
v-hen  uiioe  arrived. 
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,  What  is  the  freight  per  quarter  ?-*It  has  heen  10s.  lately ;  bat  ao« 
it  is  perhaps  at  about  98. 

What  is  die  price  of  insurance  ? — One  and  a  half  per  cent. 

What  are  the  port-charges  here? — Between  Ss.  and  48.  the  quarter. 

Are  die  freights  likely  to  diminish  ? — Probably  not ;  thej  are  very 
low  now.  • 


REPORT. 
The  SELECT  COMMITTEE  to  whom  die  several  PKTmoHs  whidi 
have  been  presented  to  This  House,  in  the  present  Session  of  Par« 
ment,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  were  referred,  to  comi- 
der  so  much  of  the  said  Petitions  as  relates  to  the  Trade  in  For^p^ 
Corn,  and  to  the  I)utics  now  payable  Uiereupon ;  and  to  report  the 
same»  with  their  Observations  thereupon,  to  The  House ;  and  wha 
were  also  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  be- 
fore them  ; — Have  considered  the  matters  referred  to  them ;  and 
have  agreed  to  the  following  REPORT : 

In  taking  into  dieir  consideration  the  important  subject  referred  l!0 
them  by  the  House,  they  have  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  growth  o^  corn  at  home,  and  the  circuni«tancef 
which  afiect  the  same.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  importalioa  ci 
^reign  com,  and  the  duties  payable  thereupon,  having  been  altered  from 
time  to  time,  with  a  reference  to  these  circumstances,  ann  to  the  ex« 
pense  of  raising  com  in  this  country,  it  appeared  to  your  Commhtfie 
that  such  an  inquiry  must  necessarily  precede,  and  form  part  of  any  con- 
eideration  of  the  trade  in  ^foreign  com. 

Under  this  first  head,  thereibre,  your  Committee  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  following  points  : 

Isif  The  recent  Extension  and  Improvement  ot  the  Agriculture  ef 

the  United  Kingdom : 
2df  The  present  Expense  of  Cultivation,  including  the  Rent: 
Sdy  The  Price  necessary  to  remunerate  the  Grower. 
On  the  first  point,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  established  by 
all  the  evidence,  that,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  very  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive pcogre^s  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of  the  United  King- 
dom : — that  great  additional  capitab  have  been  skilf  jliy  and  successfully 
applied,  not  only  to  the  improved  management  of  lands  already  iu  til- 
lage, but  also  to  the  converting  of  large  tracts  of  inferior  pasture  into 
productive  arable,  and  the  reclaiming  and  inclosing  of  fens,  cinnmofis, 
and  wastes,  which  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  regular  cultivation  ; 
-—that  many  extensive  enterprises,  directed  to  the  same  important  ob« 
jects,  are  some  of  them  still  in  their  infancy : — that  others,  though  in 
a  more  forward  state,  do  not  yet  make  any  return  for  the  large  advan- 

*  Froin  statements  laid  before  the  Committee,  it  appears,  that  wheat  delivered  in 
London  would  cost  the  importer,  including  the  cosu  and  charges  of  shipping  and 
Iheiiplity  insurance  and  charges  in  London,  Tia.— 

from  £U>ing,      about  •  POi.    per  miartcr. 

Wismar»  -  -  64s.  do. 

Rostock,  -         •  C3s.  do. 

HotterJam,        -         -  GTs.  do. 

tciof  fHm  5^ta^  peri|Btttv  abare  tli9  ctxrrent  taIii^  ofwirh  at  present  in  this  mir] 
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ces  which  have  been  laid  oat  upon  them ;  BAt  that  tfiei^  iiltatoii''ih 
many  instances^  will  be  a  total  loss  to  the  partiei  (lUTOflTirifc  abb  the  IM 
to  the  nation  of  tlie  produce,  which  in  a  Few  jetfa  mig^  be  ieitpiediri 
from  such  expensive  undertakings),  if,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  continue  them^  they  should  be  abandoiicd  id  OuSr  pi^ 
•ent  unfinished  state. 

It  is  to  the  stimulus  of  this  encouraffementy  daring  the  lait  twMi^ 
years,  more  than  to  any  other  cause»  that  all  the  witnesses  asoAe  the 
great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  annual  produce  or  oo^  ltd, 
and  the  late  rapid  extension  of  the  improved  system  of  our  hoEAtndtTl 
a  system  which,  it  is  stated  by  them,  has  originated  in,  and  can  4B||f  ut 
naintained  by  large  additions  to  the  farming  capital  of  the  kfiij 
The  great  source  of  this  encouragement,  in  Uie  judgment  bfyoUT 
mittee,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  increasing  population  and  gfO#ui|( 'qoi? 
lence  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  it  is  also  not.  to  be  CMioedlM,  Alt 
these  causes*  which  they  trust  will  be  of  a  pemuinent  and  piugiUfcrfii 
nature,  have  been  incidentally  but  considerably  aided  by  tMte  ef^HD^ 
whicl),  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  operated  to  check  the  loi" 
portation  ofjbreign  corn.  The  sudden  removal  of  these  impedimeDtlr 
appears  to  have  created,  among  the  occupiers  of  land,  a  certafai  dtogretf 
of  alarm,  which,  if  not  allayed,  would  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  tM  #hf 
aesses  examined  by  your  Committee,  not  only  to  prevent  the  endoi^ 
and  cultivation  of  great  tracts  of  land  still  lying  waste  and  onprodoctifi^f 
but  also  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  other  ^puuleiBy  mi 
to  check  its  progress  up<»i  lands  already  under  tillage.  '"!' 

(2.) — With  respect  to  the  second  point,  *^  the  Expense  of  Cidtlvi* 
tion,  including  the  Rent, "  it  is  stated  by  all  the  evidence,  that^  w^Ai 
tlie  same  period  of  twenty  years,  the  money  rent  of  land,  taken  \tptm  mt 
average,  has  been  doubled ;  but  if  the  value  of  the  rent  be  meteared  by 
the  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  Imnd,  it  to* 
pears  to  have  very  considerably  diminished  within  the  period  Id  qoo*, 
tion :  the  landlords'  share  of  the  whole  produce  of  estates  ocdimied  Gf 
tenants,  having  been  twenty  years  ago  about  one* third,  and  beingiiv# 
calculated  at  no  more  than  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifUu  WUh  rmtfM 
to  the  amount  of  capital  requisite  for  the  stocking  of  a  fiuu,  aaA  &0 
general  expenses  of  management  and  cultivation,  there  appean  to  te 
very  little  difference  in  the  evidence.  They  are  stated  to  be  al  kail 
double  what  they  were  twenty  yean  ago. 

Without  pretending  to  o&r  to  the  House  any  statement  bj  whkk 
they  might  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion,  hOw  much  of  this  increase  of 
charge  has  been  produced  by  increased  taxation ;  your  Committeo  btft 
thought  it  not  unconnected  witli  this  part  of  their  inquiry,  to  call  fyt  m 
Account  of  the  total  amount  of  Taxes  received  into  the  Bzchequtf 
in  the  several  years  ended  the  5th  of  April  1791f  ISCMb^  and  1814; 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  No.  19* 

(3.) — On  the  third  point,  **  the  Price  necessary  to  ccntonerate  A^ 
Grower  of  Corn, "  it  is  obvious  that  it  roust  be  almost  impossible  td^ar^ 
rive  at  any  very  precise  conclusion  ;  and  that  this  price  will  vaiy  ac- 
cording to  the  variations  of  soil,  markets,  skiH  and  industry  in  the  oc- 
cupie/i  and  numy  other  ciTCUmstaoeee  altctiii^'diffeefotljr  Mt  (m^  dtf* 
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idifftriiiTtf,  but  different  fArmi  in  the  seme  district  At  tbe  Mia^ 
there  i»n  be  np  doubt  that  these  circumttftiiees  tre  token  into  con- 
tion»  both  by  those  who  let  and  those  who  take  famos ;  and  that 
ralcttlations  of  cbargea  and  outgoings  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  re- 
m  the  other*  are  made  with  a  reference  to  some  given  price,  ai 
hich,  upon  a  fair  average  crop,  would  be  necessary  to  remunerate 
ower.  It  is  this  price  which  your  Committee  have  endeavoured 
ertain. 

t  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  your  Committee,  states,  that,  ae- 
ig  to  the  calculations  which  he  has  made  of  the  expenses  and  pro- 
ipon  a  farm  whidi  he  occupies,  he  is  of  opinion  that,  wheat  being 
.  per  quarter,  the  growers  of  com  would  be  able  to  live ;  but  this 
ation,  he  adds,  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  property*  tax 
e  taken  off,  and  the  price  of  labour  reduced. 
B  the  .concurrent  opinion  of  most  of  the  other  witnesses,  that  SOs. 
larter  is  the  lowest  price  which  would  afford  to  the  British  grower 
equate  remuneration.  Their  evidence  is  inserted  at  length  iu  the 
:es ;  and  their  names  will  be  found  to  include  many  of  the  most 
nt  sutve3rors  and  land  agents  irom  different  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
tl  as  some  persons  irho  have  been  lon^  and  very  extensively  en- 
in  the  com  trade,  and  several  occupiers  of  land  distinguished  for 
praetical  knowledge,  and  the  accurate  manner  in  which  they  have 
heir  farming  accounts*  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  very  ma- 
te bear  in  mind,  that  many  of  tnese  witnesses,  who  are  very  ex- 
dy  employed  as  jurveyors  and  land  agents  in  the  letting  of  estates, 
ncur  in  stating,  that  the  calculations  upon  which  they  have  pro* 
\  for  some  years  have  in  no  instance  been  below  80b.  a  quarter ; 
lat  they  have  frequently  exceeded  that  price, 
era!  other  witneffet,  equally  diftinniifbed  for  their  knowledge  and  ex* 
oe  in  mstters  connetf^d  with  the  ktting  of  eftates  and  the  agriculture 
country,  ftate,  that  the  price  of  8os.  a  quarter  will  not  afford  a  fuf<> 
prote£Uoa  to  the  Britiih  grower.  The  evidence  and  calculatioas 
they  have  given  to  the  Committee,  will  alfo  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
by  a  reference  to  which  it  will  appear,  that  ieveral  prices,  from  84s. 
968.,  have  been  (Utcd  by  different  witnefles,  as  the  loweft  which,  un- 
e  prefent  charges  and  expenfe  of  cultivation,  would  afibrd  a  fair  re« 
ition  to  the  grower,  • 

nay  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  thele  htter  calculations  appear,  in  moA 
cs,  to  be  furnifhed  by  witneffes,  whofe  attention  and  experience  have 
»,rincipally  directed  to  diftri^  conMing  chiefly  of  cold  clay,  or  wafte 
ferior  lands,  on  which  wheat  cannot  be  grown  but  at  an  expenfe  ex- 
e  the  average  charge  of  its  cultivation  on  better  foils.  On  lands  of 
ilcriptton,  hov/ever,  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  wheat  ii  now 
\  and  it  appears  by  the  evidence,  that,  if  fuch  hinds  were  withdrawn 
illage,  they  would  for  many  years  be  of  very  little  ufe  as  pafturei 
^  the  Jofs  |xom  fuch  a  change,  as  well  to  the  occupiers  as  to  the 
\  ftock  of  national  fubfiflence,  would  be  very  great. 

ir  Committee  having  thus  briefly  ftated  the  principal  refult  of  tbf ir 
r  iBifi  ^^  i|aiec0f  ;Qy  j^^ft  ApWvburej  aod  the  circwnftances  which 
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«ffe£k  the  growth  and  price  of  Com  in  the  United  Kingdom  i  it  nangH 
for  them  to  briti^  before  the  Houfe,  in  a  like  manner^  the  fubftwoe  of  the 
Evidence  which  they  have  procured  refpeAing  the  trade  in  Jb/reigm  Con  f 
which  feems  naturally  to  form  the  fecond»  and  only  remaining  bnBch  of 
this  important  fubjeA,  ai  far  as  it  ftandi  referred  to  the  conudcniioa  of 
Your  Conomittee. 

They  have,  in  the  firft  p1ace»  to  exprefs  their  regret  at  not  having  fatii 
able  to  procure  aiiy  information  refpediing  the  expenfe  of  raifing  com  ia  fi> 
reign  countries ;  but  although  their  endeaTOun  have  biled  in  this  icfpiftf 
Your  Committee  have  colle^ed  fach  evidencey  on  other  pointa»  M  appMI 
to  ihem  very  important  for  the  due  confideration  of  the  Com  LfSwa.         ' 

It  appears  from  the  ftatement  of  Mr  ScoU^  a  member  of  Your  Coamk* 
tee,  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  other  witneflea  acquainted  with  the  tnit 
iu  foreign  com,  that,  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  tit 
North  Sea,  wheat  is  grown*  not  fo  much  for  the  confomption  of  their  ovi 
population  (which  is  fupplied  by  rye  and  other  inferior  graia)  u  for  a  fe 
scign  market : — that,  from  Poland  in  particular,  the  greateft  part  of  tte 
wheat  annually  produced,  is  regularly  fent  down  to  the  Hupping  ports  of 
the  Baltic. for  exportation  ;  and  that  thefe  are  the  only  porta  of  Enrofie  If 
which  the  countries  not  growing  wheat  enough  for  their  own  coofumjpCioi 
can  reforty  with  a  certainty  of  procuring  an  annual  fupply.  In  thele  poitl 
it  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  price  of  wheat  ia  not  icgnlattdi  ai 
it  is  in  countries  where  it  forms  the  habitual  fubfiftenoe  of  the  people  by 
the  Aate  of  the  home  market ;  but  almoft  entirely  by  the  demand  in  ibi 
other  countries  of  Europe  which  are  in  the  habit  of  making  large  porcfaaCN 
in  the  Baltic : — that  the  market  price  of  wheat  at  DantsiCf  for  inftanoey  ii 
not  fo  much  afFeded  by  the  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  crop  in  PoImA 
where,  be  the  quantity  more  or  lefs,  it  is  grown  for  exportation»  na  it  is  by 
the  price  in  the  markets  of  London  or  Lifbon.  It  is  therefore  obviooip 
that,  if  the  prices  in  thefe  and  the  other  importing  markets  ihoold  be  ^et^ 
low,  the  price  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  muft  fall  to  meet  them ;  coolc" 
quently,  there  is  fcarcely  any  price  in  our  own  market*  whicbf  under  or* 
cumflanres  of  a  general  abundance  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  would  bs 
fuiEciently  low  to  prevent  an  importatior  of  com  from  thofe  foreign  poitl 
at  which  a  confiderable  fupply  is  annuafiy  accumulated  for  exportation  oi- 
ly. The  evidence  of  Mr  Scottf  on  this  point,  appears  to  Your  ComnittCf 
to  be  fo  material,  nnd  his  knowledge  and  experience  give  fo  much  wci^ 
to  that  evidence,  that  they  cannot  forbear  infcrting  it.     It  is  as  foBowfc 

<*  Suppofing  the  growth  of  wheat  in  this  kingdom  to  be  below  an  a«c^ 
age  crop,  do  you  think  that  any  importation  that  could  be  reckoned  npoo 
from  the  Baltic,  would  prevent  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  home  manet 
from  riling  above  Sos.  a  quarter  ?— I  think,  not. 

«(  Do  you  think,  that  importation  from  other  quarters  aiding  that  fhiB 
the  Baltic,  would  produce  that  efff  61  ?— Unlcfs  under  circumftanceiofals- 
neral  abundance  in  the  countries  not  hahituilly  exporting  Com,  I  think|Mff* 

**  Suppoling  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  to  be  63s.  a  quarter,  ani  ■ 
general  abundance  in  Europe,  do  you  think  that  a  confiderable  impofftltioO 
could  take  place  into  this  country  ?— 1  do. 

'*  Do  you  iliink  it  could,  at  any  price  below  63s.,  fuppofing  the  doty 
not  to  counteradl  fuch  importation  i— It  is  difficult  to  ftate  whai  yriee  wiiJi' 
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be  fufficicntlf  low  to  prevent  an  unportation  from  thofe  parts  that  annually 
bave  a  coofiderable  quantity  to  fpare. 

'*'  Under  the  drcumftances  above  ftatcd,  would  not  fuch  an  importatioa 
tend  materially  to  deprela  the  home  market,  even  though  the  prices  were 
as  low  as  63B.  per  quarter  ? — Undoubtedly. 

*'  You  have  ftated«  that  no  importation  that  could  be  reckoned  upon 
would  prevent  the  price  of  Corn,  in  the  home  market,  from  rifing  above  8os. 
in  the  event  of  our  own  growth  being  below  an  average  crop  :  Now,  do  you 
think  that,  in  the  event  of.  the  proteding  price  againft  importation  bein^ 
raifed  from  63s.  to  80s.  the  quantity  of  Com  imported  would  be  diminilhed 
c»e  fingle  bufbcl,  in  the  event  of  our  own  growth  being  any  thing  below 
an  average  crop  ?— Certainly  not. 

<<  Oil  the  other  hand,  were  a  large  importation  to  take  place,  fuch  as 
you  have  ftated  under  certain  circumllances  may  happen,  when  the  jprice  is 
at  or  below  638.,  would  not  the  effe£l  be  to  difcourage  the  growth  of  wheat 
in  this  kingdom  I — Certainly  it  woqld.  " 

..  The  evidence  of  Mr  Charles  Frederick  HenningSf  a  native  of  Elbtng, 
locally  acquainted  with  the  diftrids  of  Poland  from  which'  the  Corn  is  fent 
|o  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  for  exportation,  and  himfelf  a  corn  fador  of  con* 
fiderabie  experience  in  London,  is  in  fnbftance  tlie  fame  as  that  of  Mr  Scott 
pa  this  important  part  of  the  trade  in  Foreign  Corn. 
..  .  Two  obvious,  but  very  important  inferences,  are  to  be  derived  from  xhli 
^dence  ;  ifti  That  in  the  event  of  the  price  at  which  Foreign  Com  fhould 
be  admitted  to  importation,  duty  free,  being  raifed  from  639.  to  80s,  per 
iquarter  (afluming,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  the  latter  to  be  the  price  ne« 
ceflary  for  the  protedion  of  the  Britifh  grower),  thia  alteration  would  m 
po  degree  check  the  importation  of  corti  from  foreign  count rie?,  whenevrr 
the  quantity  grown  in  this  kingdom  fhould  be  below  an  average  prop  ;  aad» 
^ady  That,  under  certain  circum (lances,  a  price  in  the  home  market,  already 
£9  low  as  to  be  altogether  inadequate  to  the  remuneration  of  the  Britifli 
grower,  might  be  ftill  further  depreffed  by  an  importation  of  Foreign  Corn; 
if  the  law  fhould  not  interfere  to  check  fuch  importation. 

In  France,  it  appears  by  the  evidence,  the  growth  of  wheat  is,  in  com- 
mon years,  fully  adequate  to  her  confumption  ;  and  that  it  is  only  occaii-* 
OOally,  when  her  own  liarvcfl  is  very  deficient,  that  any  confiderablc  pur^ 
chafes  are  made  on  her  acconnt  in  the  Baltic.  This  country,  on  the  con-- 
trar)',  having  been  for  many  years  habitually  and  extenlively  dependent  on 
a  foreign  fupply,  our  demand  has  borne  fo  large  a  proportion  to  that  of  o- 
ther  countries,  that  the  Baltic  prices  are  principally  governed  by  thofc  of 
the  Britifli  market.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  even  in  the  prefent  year,  isili 
fome  degree  corroborated  by  a  paper  fnrnifhcd  to  Your  Committee  by  NFr 
t/ohn  iVilson  y  by  which  it  appears,  that,  on  the  1 7th  of  May  lad,  the 
price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic  was  from  f.  350  to  f.  380  per  last^  making,  at  the 
then  exchange  upon  London  of  141159  a  price  of  about  2 1.  9^.  lod.  per 

Krter ;  bui  .that,  on  the  3d  of  June,  when  the  exchange  upon  1.ond  m 
rifen  to  iSjiZi  the  price  of  Dantzic  wheat  immediately  followed  it ; 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  this  great  improvemeut  of  the  exchanc:f^  in  favour 
of  this  country,  the  prices  at  which  wheat  cnuld  he  purrhai'-iJ  !w  a  bill 
liMn  Ijondon  remained  nearly  the  f3me>  vir.  f.  3*5  to  f.  59V'.  jjut  /arf,  o- 
J  I.  I  OS.  BfT.'per  quarter. 
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If  til  is  country,  either  from  policy  or  necessity,  should  contimie  t» 
depend  on  the  import  of  foreipi  corn  for  the  subsistence  of «  portion  of 
its  popiilatimi,  it  is  ub\  iuus,  from  all  the  eTidence,  that  the  Baltic  is  the 
only  ])an  of  Europe  up.m  which  we  can  rely  for  a  steady  and  regultf 
supply; — that  Spain  and  Portugal  arc  more  or  less  our  habitual  compe- 
titors in  that  mnikct:  and  that  France  resorts  to  it  occasioually,  when 
her  own  hrvrvt^t  is  dL'li'jieiit.  Occasionally,  also,  the  goTemment  of 
T-'rancc  .ippear?  to  pcr.iiit  the  exportation  of  a  jyart  of  tier  own  produce, 
but  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  when  her  o^m  markets  are  very  mudl 
depressed.  Tliis,  therefore,  is  a  resource  which  cannot  be  reckoned 
npon  by  an  habitually  importing;  country.  It  may  be  forthcoming  wheil 
least  'trantcd,  and  withh'jid  At  the  moment  of  our  frreatest  need. 

It  is  a  favt,  nut  uiideicrvin^  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  s  cob* 
siderable  duty  appears  to  be  It-viod  on  all  corn  exported  from  theBahib 
Your  Cnmn.iitee  have  reason  t;  believe,  that  this  duty  has  beengreatlj 
increased  on  $omc  occa.si(  n^y  wnen  t!  o  wants  of  this  country  were  mod 
pressing.  Itidocd  it  caiinot  escape  observation,  that  revenue  being  the 
object  for  \Tliich  a  duty  is  imposed,  and  the  prices  in  Xhe  Baltic  being 
governed  by  prl-3  here,  the  scj^Ie  «f  guch  a  duty  admits  of  being  in* 
i:rea5c:I  in  proportio:i  to  the  degree  of  scarcity  and  consequent  h^h 
price  cxi::tinT;  in  this  country. 

From  a  consideration  of  this  and  the  many  other  inconveniences,  both 
domestic  and  political,  which,  in  a  country  like  this,  cannot  fail  to  gro# 
out  of  a  state  of  habituni  and  extensive  dependence  on  a  supply  of  f<^ 
re:o:n  corn,  your  C'onmiltiee  have  great  .satisfaction  in  observing,  that 
of  late  thf  export  of  corn  t'rom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  nearly,  if 
nrt  fuily  balanced  tiie  importation.  Looking  to  this  important  change 
in  our  .•'iri>aiion :  to  lliu  abundance  which  we  now  enjoy;  and  to  the  grot 
£tnu  e::'..c:iTivf.'  iiiiurcvcincLt  made  in  cultivation  both  here  and  in  Ireland, 
your  CummittLx  cannot  but  i:idui;;c  a  hope  that  we  have  nearly  arrived 
c\  tl'.at  stat'i-,  in  which  notliirg  but  n  discouragement  and  consequent 
Ollins^  oif  ot'  our  own  r.p:ricultiire  can  again  drive  us  to  the  necessity  of 
trustinj^to  larre  importations  of  foreign  corn,  except  in  unfortunate  sea- 
sons, V.  h(*n  it  may  be  necessary  to  report  to  this  resource,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  our  own  harvest. 

* 

Should  tills  expectation  be  coiifirmcd,  as  they  trust  it  will,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  future  year:?,  it  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  view  which 
your  Commitieo  take  of  this  important  national  concern.     They  are  con- 
vinced that  a  reliance  on  foreign  iiMportation.  to  a  large  amount,  is  net* 
thcr  salutary  nor  safe  for  this  country  to  look  to  as  a  permanent  system; 
and  that  many  of  the  sacrifices  and  privations  to  which  the  people  have 
been  obliged  to  submit,  during  the  late  lung  and  arduous  contest,  would 
Jiavc  been  material)}'  alleviated  if  their  me^ns  of  subsistence  had  beea 
less  d  g  nident  on  foreign  gro\Nth.     If,  couipelled  by  the  frequent  re* 
currentc  cf  those  sacrifices  and  privations,  the  country  has  at  last  made 
exertions  which  v.ill  enable  us,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  hold 
ourselves  independent  of. the  precarious  aid  of  foreign  supply,— yonr 
Committee,  without  venturing  to  suggest  the  mode,  cannot  doubt  that 
it  will  become  the  wisdom,  and  will  consequently  be  the  policy,  of  Far- 
liament^  on  th£>  one  hand,  by  protecting  lintUh  agriculture,  to  maintain, 
to  extendi  tha  present  scale  of  its  exertions  wid  produce  i  aad  ob 
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the  other,  consistently  with  this  first  object,  to  aflbtd  the  gf  eftteftt  pos* 
Bible  facility  and  inducement  to  the  iooport  of  foreign  corn,  whenever, 
from  adverse  seasons,  the  stock  of  our  own  gronth  shall  be  found  niad« 
equate  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  trade,  even  independent  of 
the  great  object  of  occasionnlly  supplying  our  own  wants,  it  is  evident 
that  thi5  country  possesses  peculiar  advantages  for  becoming  a  depositff 
^or  foreign  com.  It  can  only  be  made  so  by  our  allowing  the  free  import 
^  grain,  to  b?  bonded  and  warehoused  free  from  all  duty,  and  as  much 
at  |K)ssibIe  from  local  charges  or  harassing  regulations;  and  by  the 
cwners  of  grain  so  bonded  being  permitted,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  to  take  it  out  of  the  warehouses,  either  for  exportation 
cr  for  home  consumption ;  subject,  in  the  latter  case,  only  to  the  same 
voles  and  duties  as  may  be  applicable  to  any  other  corn  immediately  en- 
tereil  for  that  purpose.  Your  Committee  are  so  forcibly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  that  the}'  cannot  conclude  this  Reporty 
^thout  jitating  their  opinion,— that  any  encouragement  which  coula  en- 
sure to  this  country  the  benefit  of  becoming  the  place  of  intermediate 
deposite  in  the  trade  of  corn  from  ilie  north  to  the  south  of  Europe^ 
Krould,  in  addition  to  other  very  important  advantages,  have  at  all  timea 
&  tendency  to  keep  the  price  more  steady  in  tlic  home  market,  and  ta 
^fibrd  to  the  country  a  security,  the^  best  perhaps  that,  in  the  present 
Increased  state  of  our  population,  caiV  be  devised,  against  the  eliects  of 
k  deficietu  harvest. — Jtiij/26f  181 4-. 


^stractsjivm  the  Mintdes  of  Srrdence  talen  before  the  Committee  of  the 
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Mr  John  BaUei/ — Have  you  any  paper  which-  w^l^  inform  the  Con)- 
dictee  as  to  the  actual  ex{>^n8e  of  farming  ? — This  i3  a  copy  of  what  l! 
lelivered  in  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture;  the  price  of  labour,  and  every 
^ng,  is  taken  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be. 

The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows. 

'*    FOR    IfORTfTUMBERLAHD  : 

'  An  Estimate  of  the  Expense  qf  cidtivatrng  a  Farm  of  Sixtt/  Acres,  in  a 

Jbur-course  System  ;  viz. 

Fallov^  Wheat,  Clover^  Oats. 
"  Suppose  tlie  quality  of  the  land  to  be  such  as  to  be  worth  2/.  an 
icre;  the  greatest  quantity  o^  wheat  which  such  soils  can  be  estimated 
<o  produce  (on  an  average)  will  be»  of  wheat  SO  bushels  per  acre,  aod 
^f  oats  48  bushels.     Therefore  the  amount  of  the  produce  will  be, 
MTbcaCy    IS  acres,   at  SO  bushels   per  acre — 4-50  ]     ^  ^cje    n    a 

bushels^  at  10s.  per  bushel/     ^'^^^    "    " 
3atSy  15  acres,  at  IrS  bushels  pc-r  acre^^TSO  bubheU,) 

at  3s.  6d.  per  bushel/ 
Dlimir,  15  acresy  at  4/.  per  acre 

Value  of  produce 

Ike  dtfae  of  whieh  will  be  l-tecth  • 

HhS 


1"26 
60 

0 
0 

0 
0 

L.411 

0 

0 

L.  41 

10 

O 
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"  The  Expenses  will  be, 


No* 


A  draught  of  two  horses  and  one  man 

Seed — wheat*  oats,  and  clover         •  ... 

Ltme  or  manure         ...  .  • 

Taxes  (not  including  property  tax) 

Harvesting,  thrashing,  marketingi  mowing,  hedging,  && 

Wear  and  tear,  losses,  &c.  •  .  .        • 

Interest  on  capital  employed       .  •  •        • 

Tithe,  1 -tenth  of  the  value  of  the  produce 


L.IOO  0  0 

40  0  0 

10  0  a 

24  0  0 

40  0  0 

10  0  0 

40  0  0 

41  10  0 


Amount  of  expenses  and  tithe 
Ilent  of  sixty  acres,  at  2/.  an  acre 

Total  of  expenses  and  rent 
Value  of  producci  brought  over 


L.S05  JO  0 

120    0  0 

L.425  10  0 

411    a  0 


Value  of  produce  less  than  expenses,  when  wheat  is  tak- 
en at  lOs,  per  bushel  .  .         •  .       L.   14  10    0 

If  wheat  had  been  taken  at  lis.  per  bushel,  the  addition- 
al value  of  the  produce  would  be        .  •  22  10    0 

Leaving  a  surplus  in  favour  of  the  cultivator,  of  L.     8    0    0" 

Arthur  Toung  Esq, — Inform  the  Committee  whether  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  used  any  means  for  ascertaining  the  actual  ex* 
pense  of  agriculture  on  a  tillage  farm  ?  —  The  Board  sent  circular  letters 
for  inquiring  into  the  expenses  of  raising  com  throughout  the  kingdom 
for  three  different  periods,  1790,  1803,  1813.  The  result  of  this  inqui- 
ry is  contained  in  one  of  these  papers,  {ynhich  toere  read  asJoUows). 

Comparison  of  the  Expejiscs  of  jiraUe  Land  in  1790,  1803,  and  1813. 

In  1804',  file  Board  of  Agriculture  sent  a  circular  letter  through  the 
greater  pait  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  returns  of  the  expenses  oif  cul- 
tivating 100  acres  of  arable  land,  in  the  two  periods  of  1790  and  180:^* 
In  1814,  a  similar  inquiry  was  made  for  the  year  1813;  and  it  is  from 
the  averages  of  these  returns,  that  the  following  Table  has  been  con- 
structed. The  particulars  for  1790  and  1803  have  been  printed  in  the 
communications  to  the  Board. 


Rent 

Tithe      -      - 

Rates 

Wear  and  Tear 

Labour   - 

Seed  .     -      . 

Manure  • 

Team 

Interest  - 

Taxes 


Total 


1790. 

1803. 

1813. 

£.     s.     d. 

£.     s,     d. 

£.     s.     d 

«8  6  3i 

121  2  7i 

161  12  7| 

20  U  l| 

26  8  --i 

38 17  ^ 

17  13  10 

31  7  7J: 

38  19  2: 

15  13  5i 

22  11  10^ 

31   2  10; 

So    3     ^\ 

118  —  4 

161  12  11^ 

46  4  10 

49  2  7 

98  17  10 

48  —  3 

68  6  2 

37  7  -i 

67  4  10 

80  8  —1 
30  3  8J 

134  19  8{ 

22  11  llj 

50  5  6 

—  —  — 



IS  1  4 

4)1  15  Hi 

547  10  Ui 

771  le  4^ 
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Upon  this  Table,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  article  Manure^ 
*  1790  and  1803,  maybe  properly  compared;  because' both  were  sent 
the  same  persons,  and  at  the  same  time ;  but  1803  and  1813  cannot 
compared,  as  the  result  must  necessarily  depend  on  accidental  cir- 
tnstances  of  persons  and  situations.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  to« 
ft  of  1803  and  1813,  this  article  of  manure  is  deducted. 

Total  1803  -  -        L.547  10  11| 

Deduct  manure    ••  -  -        -      68    6    2 


Total  1813      - 
Deduct  manure 


L.479    4    9^ 

L  771  16    4i 

.     37    7 


.     L.734    9     4 
These  are  the  totals  for  the  comparison  of  1803  with  1813;  The  rise 
.m  1790  to  18Q3,  is  %2»Tper  cent. 
The  rise  from  1803  to  1813,  is  53|M;r  tent. 

Total  1790  -  -  .        L.411  15  11| 

Deduct  manure    »         -        *        -48  —    3 


L.36S  15    8| 
Comparing  this  sum  with  the  total  of  181$  (manure  deducted]  th« 
e  is  102  /7f  r  cen^t. 
The  following  course  includes  all  the  crops  necessary  to  be  noted* 

EXPENSES.  £.     s.     (L 


I.  Turnips           -        -        -        • 

II.  Barley             :        .        .        . 
III.  Clover             .        .        .        . 

6  8  10 
9    4  11 

7  2    4 

IV.  Wheat            .        -        .        . 

9  IS  11 

V.  Tares     .        -        .        .        . 

7    6    4 

VI.  Gate 

9    4  11 

VII.  Beans 

9    6    4 

Vlll.  Wheat            .        .        .        . 

9  13  11 

L.70    1     6 

Iliese  expenses  are  under  the  supposition,  that  rent  is  40s.  per  acre ; 
.fanner's  capital  10/.  per  acre;  and  his  profit  charged  of  10  per  cent. 
that  capital. 

rhe  question  is,  Wliat  price  of  white  com  will  pay  these  expenses, 
ler  the  supposition  that  turnips  are  worth  5/. ;  tares,  5L ;  clover,  7/*  ^ 
1  that  beans  produce  four  quarters,  at  48s.  per  quarter. 

rftODUCE. 

I.  Turnips  -        -        -        -        • 
IL  Btft-ley,  four  quarters,  at  44s. 

III.  Clover 

IV.  Wheat,  three  quarters,  at  87s. 
V.  Tares 

VI.  Oats,  five  quarters,  at  34s. 
VII.  Beans,  four  quarters,  at  48s. 
VIIJ,  Wheat,  three  quartersi  at  878. 

L.70  —  — 


ii. 

s. 

a. 

5 

— 

.1-. 

8 
7 

IS 
5 
8 

16 

— 

I 

— 

10 

^^^ 

9 

12 

-.. 

13 

1 

— 

4Si  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Ej/idence  taken  Nor. 

But  I  think  th.1t  the  estimate  of  the  tuniips  producing  SL  per  qcre,  ii 
too  high,  especially  for  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  tax? 
crop  also  at  .5/.  is  a  high  valuation  ;  and  many  farmers  would  object  to 
the  supposition  of  clover  producing  7/. 

It  is  sufKcicntly  evident,  that  lower  piiccs  than  here  noted  for  white 
corn,  must  he  ^bsolurely  ruinous. 

The  above  calculation  of  expenses  is  founded  on  the  following  detail 
of  standing  chnrges,  which  apply  equally  to  every  crop. 

Kent  .  -  .  L.2 

Average  tithe,  being  the  proportion  of  the 

returns  to  the  circular  letter  of  the  Board  —     9     7 
Rates  by  the  same  rule  -  -        —     9     7J 

Property  and  horse  tax  -  -         —     3     9 

Fences  -  -  -  -        _     2  — . 

Incidental  expenses      -  -  -        _     2  — 

Interest  of  capital         -  -  -  1  —  — 

The  other  charges  of  tillage,  seed,  harvest,  &c.  vary  accordiog  t9 
the  crop. 

Three  circumstances  have  contributed  very  materially  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn :  These  are*  the  increase  of  population,  taxes,  and  na- 
tional wealth,  as  marked  by  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom.  If  we  com- 
pare these  circumstarces  for  the  twonty-one  years,  from  1790  tolSlOi 
with  twenty  three  years  immediately  before  1790,  we  shall  find  theiiw 
erease  to  be — In  Population    -        -        -        -        .        271 

Taxes 2PiJ 

Trade ;  that  is,  exports  and  imports        96i 

Mean  rise  1 1 2  per  cent, 
But  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  the  same  period,  was  only  71 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  barley  and  oats  only  GS-J  ;  while  national  wealth, 
or  the  power  of  consumin;^,  increased  OG.J  per  ccnl^  and  the  public  bur- 
thens 21^24  V^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  seem  necessary  to  seek  for  other  causes 
for  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn. 

-  Can  you  state  what  prices  of  grain  may  be  neces<;iry,  for  covering 
the  expenses  of  farming  at  tlie  present  moment  ? — \  have  nnade  a  cal- 
culation, ar>  near  as  possible,  in  order  to  find  what  the  price  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  must  be,  to  en.ible  the  fuiner  to  make  10 per  C€st» 
xjponhis  capital  J — it  rf  course  meets  the  attention  or  the  CooiznituCf 
that  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  tuniips,  the  tares,  and  the  beans,  Biaf 
be  reckoned  too  higli,  just  in  that  proportion  the  price  of  corn  must  be 
incie«is(»d,  in  order  to  balance  the  corn  as  there  stattd ;  and  there- 
fore those  gentlemen  who  think  these  fallow  crops  are  rather  toohigi'^ 
in  pp^;.ortion  ar.  they  are  reckoned  too  hi^h,  o£  course  it  follows,  that 
87s.  fo'  whcAt ;   'Ms.  for  h  irley ;  and  Dis.  for  Odl%  are  too  low. 

Mr  Johfi  Hrcflic^  Ea.<  Loihicn. — Have  you  f.^riTiCd  any  opinion^  what 
would  he  a  reasonable  protecting  price  nf  wheat  f(»r  the  farmer  ?— We 
calculate,  that  two  guineas  a  boll,  at  the  present  nnts,  would  make  a 
remu'-erati-  n  tn  the  farmer,  that  would  be  equal  to  abr;ut.80s.  a  quar- 
ter. I  took  my  farm  two  years  a^o. 
Whr.t  produce  have  you  per  acre,  of  each  sort  of  grain,  at  an  arer* 
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age ?-^  About  ten  bolls  of  wheat  a  Scotch  acre,  *  and  of  barley  nearly  as 
much;  but  a  boU  of  wheat  is  not  so  much  as  a  boll  of  bar^^y :  four  bolls 
of  barley  are  exactly  three  quarters  Winchester;  two  bolls  of  wheat  are 
about  ^per  cent,  more  than  a  Winchester  quarter. 

What  is  your  next  crop  tn  the  course : — Ariilicial  grasses :  One  year 
grass :  the  next  year,  half  oats  and  lialf  wheat ;  the  next  is,  beans,  po- 
tatoest  and  tares,  mostly  beans  ;  th6  last,  wheat. 

Do  you  estimate  your  second  crop  as  hf^^h  as  the  first: — It  ought  to 
be  better;  it  is  generally  our  best  crop  upon  our  best  lands. 

Can  you  speak  to  the  use  of  lime  in  Scotland  ? — I  can  to  its  use  in 
East  Lothian. 

Is  it  very  extensively  used  ? — Yes ;  very  extensively  used. 
On  what  sort  of  lands  principally :— «A11  tlie  arable  land  that  has  not 
the  command  of  sea -ware. 

At  what  expense,  upon  an  average,  per  r.cic : — From  twelve  to  tliir- 
teen  pounds  ;  in  some  cases  more  ;  it  depends  np^m  dn?  distance. 

What  value  do  you  put  upon  your  turnip  and  gr.iss  crops  :-">We 
Tcckon  that  our  turnips  ought  to  pay  us,  after  bcinn;  rjisod,  from  8/.  to 
10/.  an  acre.  We  draw  one-third  to  feed  tlie  cattle  iu  the  straw-yard ; 
the  other  two-thirds  are  fed  off  with  sheep. 

How  many  quarters  of  bcaas  do  you  grow,  upon  an  average,  per 
acre  ? — About  four  quarters. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  ?— About  G  guineas. 
What  is  the  amount  of  a^  average  crop  of  oats,  per  acre  ? — Twelve 
bolls  (72  bushek^  or  9  quarters.) 

Mr  Willinm  Turnbullj    South  Bclion^   near  Dunbar Wliat  is  your 

course  of  cropping? — My  heavy  land  in  a  rotation  o^  six.;  remainder 
of  about  80  acres  is  in  a  rotation  of  four;  334-  acr^s  are  under  the  plough ; 
the  remainder  always  in  grass. 

WTiat  is  your  six-sliifl  crop  ?  Fallow,  wheat,  grass,  oaU?,  beans  and 
vheat;  that  is  a  rotation  of  six  for  strong  land  ;  the  rotation  for  land, 
in  a  dry  bottom,  turnips^  barley,  or  sometimes  spring  wheat  but  very 
seldom,  grass  and  oats. 

What  is  the  general  produce  of  those  crops  ?  The  average  of  my 
wheat  crops  for  eight  years,  1 805,  ii\  bolls,  average  price  37s.  9d.  1 806, 
Q^  bolls,  average  price  40s.  9d.  1807,  13  bolls,  average  price  398. 
lt>08,  JOi  bolls  average  price  4'9s.  I^\):),  S  bolls,  average  price  4.5s. 
1810,  10  bolls,  average  price  4-R  9d.  i£ll,  8 J  bolls,  average  price 
60s.  3d.  1 81 2,  8i  bolls,  average  price  GO-.  The  average  of  these  tight 
years  is  9^^  bolls,  at  4'7s.  I  have  generally  100  acres  of  wheat;  the  a- 
verage  produce  of  my  oats  is  from  11  to  1 2  boils  a  »Scotch  acre  ;  tlie 
boll  of  oats  is  about  six  bushels  ;  the  produce  of  barley  is  from  nine  to 
ten  bolls,  the  same  measure  with  the  oats. 

[^The  tcitness  jyut  in  a  paper ^  ivhich  "joas  irarf,  and  is  asJbUmvsJ] 
Farm  expenses  for  crop  1812,  on  South  Bclton,  consisting  of  331 
acres  Scotcli,  in  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  alwmt  i\0  acres  in  grass, 
die  whole  lease.  The  farm  in  general  i*  strong,  heavy  land,  ad- 
apted to  a  rotation  of  &ix  ;  there  i?  about  80  »i;*rcs  on  a  dry  bot- 
tom, that  is  iit  for  turnip  ;  the  cliniate  one  of  the  best  in  SrotlauJ. 

*  4  Scotch  acres  are  nearly  equal  to  5  EngbMi. 
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Sundry  expenses,  as  per  ledger      ..•!«•  1214  14    9 
334  Bolls  oats  for  men,  horises,  and  meal,  STs.  617  18    0 

24  Bolls  barley  for  men,  41s 49    4    0 

SB  Bolls  beans  and  peas,  men  and  horses, 

36s.  6d 69    7    0 

2  Bolls  wheat,  men,  60s 6    0    0. 

Eight  hinds,  cow^s,  summer  and  winter,  10/.       80    0    0 
l^otatoes  for  men,  and  cotters,  driviag  coals,  &c.  28     0     0 

Four  acres  tares,  horsos,  8/.  155 35    0    0 

TvKcnty  acreo  grass,  6/. 120    0    0 

1005    9    0 

Average  price  of  labour  for  334  acres,  6/.  13s.  6d.  L.2220    3    9 

The  word  labour  is  here  meant  to  include  all  charges*  except  rent, 
seed,  and  interest  of  capital. 
N.  B.  In  the  above  is  charged  196/.  10s.  9d.  for  lime,  bemg  the  prime 
coRt  at  kiln,  exclusive  of  driving ;  the  average  without  lime,  §/. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  expenses,  according  to  the 
price  of  grain  that  would  remunerate  the  farmer,  and  be  reasonable  for 
the  consumer,  I  recapitulate  as  follows ;  at  the  same  time  I  remarlr, 
tliat  25s.  for  oats  and  beans,  SOs.  for  barley,  and  42s.  for  wheat,  cannot 
remunerate,  in  my  opinion,  farmers  who  have  lately  taken  farnns  at  high 
renti ;  they  must  be  the  sufferers,  and  not  the  public. 

Expenses,  per  ledger,  for  181 2,  as  above»  L.  1214  14    9 
372  Bolls  oats  and  beans,  at  25s.      •     .       L.  465    0     0 
24  Bolls  barley,  30s.    .......         36     0     0 

2  Bolls  v/heat,  42s 4     4     0 

Hinds,  cows,  &c.  &c 108     0    0 

Grass  and  tares       •        155    0    0 

—    768    4    0 

Average  price,  per  acre,  SL  18s.  8d L.  1982  18    9 

Deducting  the  lime  account  of 196  10    9 

AverP2;e  price  i^ill  then  be  5/.  73.  L.  1786     8    0' 

Wheat,  42s.     SOs.  8d.  q.  ■■■■   ■ 

Barley,  r^Oi.     40s. 
Oat«  and  beans,  25s.     33s.  4d. 

Farm  Expenses  for  Crop  1813. 

Expenses  as  per  ledger      ....       L.1117     6    2 
307  Bolls  oat5  and  beans  for  men  and  horses  22s.  337  14    0 

24  Bolls  barley  (men)  353 42    0    0 

2  Bolls  wheat,  35s 3100 

Ilinds,  cows,  &c 108     0    0 

Grabs  and  tares 155    0    Q 

646     4    Q 

Avcrngc  price  per  acre,  5U  5s.  6d.  ■ 

Carry  over    -    L.1763  10    8 
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Brought  over    -    L.1763  10    2 
In  the  above  account  is  S54L  charged  for  lime,  prime  cost> 
at  the  kiln,  exclusive  of  driving,  which  cost  151/.  14*$., 
but  all  carted  bj  la^  own  carts       .        •        •        .        354.    0    0 


L-1409  10    2 


Average  per  acre,  4/.  4s.  4d. 
Average  with  lime,  1812  -  -  L^188 

Po.  do.         1813  -  *  5    5.6 


L.11     4    2 


Average  of  the  2  years    -    L.5  12     1 

Average,  deducting  the  lime,  1812  •         \^^5    7    0 

Do.  40.  do.       1813       •        .444 


L.9  11    4 


Average  of  the  2  years    -    L.4  15    8 

Farm  Expenses  for  1813,  taken  at  the  same  data  as  for  the  year  1812; 

and  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  remunerating  price  to  the  Farmer* 

and  a  fair  price  to  the  Consumer. 
Expenses,  as  per  ledger        -         -         -         .        -         L.11 17    6    2 
J>educt  the  lime  account,  charged  as  above        <-         •        354    0    0 

L.763    6    2 

507  Bolls  oats  and  beans  for  men  and  horses,  25s.       •        383  15    O 

24  Bolls  barley,  30s,  .  -  -  .  36    0    O 

2  Bolls- wheat,  42s.  ..  .  -  •  -440 

Hinds,  cows,  &c.         -  -  •  -         108    0    0 

Grass  and  ures  for  horses         •  »  *  155    0    0 


L.1450    5    2 
Average  price  on  334  acres        ...     L.4    7    5 
A^r^ge  price  for  1812,  taken  at  the  same  data   5     7    0 

L«9  14    5 


Average  of  2  years,  without  lime    <- .  L.4  17    2^ 

'S,  ^.-— The  apparent  difFereDce  of  expenfe  for  the  above  two  years  it 
cafily  accounted  for.  Some  years  horfes  require  much  more  corn  ia  one 
year  than  another  ;  fometiroes  they  are  fooner  put  to  grafs  in  the  fpting  ; 
and  at  the  back  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  fecond  crop  of 
grafs,  we  are  obliged  to  put  them  on  hay  and  com  ;  and  the  difference  a- 
fifing  in  the  two  accounts  taken  from  the  ledger  for  1812  and  13,  chiefly 
ariles  from  accounts  not  being  in  when  the  account  is  dofcd  ;  and  alfo,  we 
•re  obliged  to  buy  horfes  in  one  year  and  not  in  another. 

Vnax  is  the  capital  requisite  for  such  a  farm  as  you  possess  \  5000& 
Sterling. 
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What  wages  do  jou  pay  your  labourers  ?  When  I  do  hire,  bat  it  it 
but  seldom  I  have  occasion  to  hire,  the  wages  are  2s.  6d.  per  day.  My 
own  people  generally  do  every  thing,  except  what  I  do  by  piece  work. 

Do  you  find  it  cheaper  employing  men  at  piece  work  ?  I  prefer 
piece  work  ;  I  think  it  better  for  the  labourer,  a«d  better  for  myself. 

What  price  of  corn,  under  the  exikting  charges  of  rent,  interest  of 
capitalf  and  expenses  of  all  sorts,  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  renin- 
Derating  price  to  the  farmer  ?  25s.  a  boll  for  oats  and  beans  ;  SOs.  f» 
barley ;  and  two  guineas  for  wheat. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,  NoUs^  October  ^2d^   1814. 

The  following  Remarks  arc  drawn  up  for  your  useful  Pub- 
lication, should  you  think  them  worth  insertion;  axkd  if  any  of 
tJie  facts  mentioned,  require  further  explanation  or  proof,  you  know 
where  to  appfv  for  that  purpose.     I  am.  Sir,  your,  &c. 

A.  E.  I. 


On  TUB  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Nottingham. 

Soil. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  rich  grazing  nnd  meadow  land  ad« 
joins  the  river  Trent,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  j  as 
v/ell  as  in  the  Vale  of  Bel  voir,  and  adjoining  the  river  Soar,  and 
some  other  streams;  interspersed  amongst  which,  is  productive 
land,  of  various  descriptions  of  clay,  sand,  and  loam,  in  tillage; 
a  large  proportion  of  which  is  enclosed.  A  tract  of  clay  laQd» 
chiefly  of  an  inferior  quality,  with  some  loam  of  a  better  dcscriptiony 
extends  nearly  from  the  nortli  to  die  south,  except  where  the  Trent 
Vale  separates  the  northern  part  from  the  Wolds ;  which  includes 
many  open,  as  well  as  enclosed  parishes ;  much  of  which  are  ara« 
blc,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  pasture,  meadow,  and  exlensiva 
woo<l  lands.  The  Forest  of  Sherwood,  witli  its  borders,  is  of  a 
light,  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  of  great  extent,  with  some  bog  land; 
is  arai)le,  pasture,  and  meadow ;  and  has  numerous  plantations  of 
firs  and  Ibrest  trees.  There  are  also  several  large  parks  and  sheep* 
walks ;  which  lost  are  of  very  wealc  land,  growing  heath  and  furze. 
The  limestone  nnd  coal  districts,  situate  on  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  are  enclosed;  and  consist  of  middling  and  inferior  arik 
blc  and  pasture  land,  with  some  useful  meadow. 

Stock. 

Horses. — The  heavy  kind,  with  much  hair  on  their  legs,  bavi 
been  bred,  grazed,  and  worked,  on  all  the  stronger  lands;  but 
preference  is  now  given  by  many   to  a  more  active  kind,   that 
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are  strongs  and  with  little  long  bair  on  their  Ic;;;s.  The  breed- 
ing and  grazing  of  waggon  horsi^s,  has  lately  answered  very  in- 
diflerently;  as  many  which  are  now  from  i^  to  4  years  old» 
would  not  sell  for  more  than  I  tliey  were  worth  when  foals.  No 
great  number  of  blood-horses,  nor  good  nags  or  coach-horses, 
are  bred;  but  there  arc  many  of  a  mixed  breed,  which  it  would 
be  pix)per  to  cultivate,  and  are  much  u$c*d  for  the  lighter  soils. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  best  hf  >rses,  of  every  description,  are 
sold  to  dealers  from  the  South,  who  attend  every  fair  in  the 
county. 

Beasts. — The  number  which  are  reared  and  fed,  is  much  in- 
creased these  last  five  years ;  and  great  attention  has  been  given 
by  manjr  to  their  improvement.  Tiic  short-horned  kind  are 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  both  for  milking  and  feeding ;  and 
many  are  brought  from  Yorkshire  by  beost-jobbcrs,  which  arc 
fiold  at  tlie  different  fairs.  The  improved  Durham  breed  is  likc- 
Jy  in  a  few  years  to  be  mixed  with  most  Hirmers*  stock,  which 
wiil  prove  verj'  advantageous.  Several  already  have  bull^,  and 
other  stock,  highly  croi^scd  with  the  improved  breed ;  and  bs 
one  of  the  best  bred  bulls  \\\  the  county  of  Durham  is  hired  by 
two  gentlemen  in  this  county,  it  must  eventually  tend  greatly 
to  the  amendment  of  the  breed  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
AVoodiand  sort,  which  is  the  native  breed  of  the  county  ;  the 
Dcrbvsliire,  whicli  are  a  lon^Oiorned  kind,  and  a  polled, 
jtipottcd  breed,  were  all  numerous  a  few  years  ago,  but  have 
/since  greatly  decreased,  as  ihcy  are  all  slow  feetlers.  A  great 
i:i;:ribcr  of  superior  cows  in  calf,  are  annually  bought  by  the 
jobbers,  for  the  southern  counties.  Few  ^ots  are  grazed ;  and 
ihcy  arc  chie/ly  in  the  parks  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  are 
of  the  small  Highland  kind.  But  very  tew  beasts  me  used  fc^ 
the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of  ho)> 
ses  prevails. 

iihcep. — The  new  Leicester  breed  is  held  in  the  highest  e» 
Ktcem  by  all,  from  their  great  disposition  to  faUen  at  early  ma^ 
turity ;  and  almost  every  flock  has  a  mixture  of  this  breed,  with 
the  exceptioji  of  a  few  Forest,  South- Down,  and  Merino  (locks; 
and  a  native  breed,  calleil  Fallow-field  Sheep.  Ail  Forest  farm- 
ers used  to  have  a  breed  of  small  sheep,  with  grey  faces  an4 
legs,  and  very  fine  w«>ol ;  but  they  are  slow  feeders ;  and  tlie 
"Wethers  are  generally  kept  from  3  to  6  years  old.  Many  of  tlie 
Forest  flocks  have  been  improved,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
by  the  Leicester^ ;  diey  have  therefore  acquired  a  propensity  to 
fatten  much  earlier;  and  some,  who  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
pFovcmcnt  in  their  land,  have  the  Leicester  breed  only.  There 
are  now  many  wethers  sold  fat  at  irom  I4r  to  18  mouths  old; 
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find  bnf  few  of  tlie  improved  breed  are  kept  l)e3'ond  two  years 
oI(L  The  South- Down  and  Merino  flocks  are  iu  few  hands, 
and  are  not  considered  so  profitable  as  the  Leicester,  or  the  cross 
between  I-ciccster  and  Forest. 

Pigs. — Tlicre  are  many  different  kinds:  The  sort  most  ap- 
proved of  by  farmers,  are  of  a  ratlier  long,  and  proportionablj 
thick  shjipc*,  kind  feeders,  M'ith  little  hair;  their  ears  are  not  re- 
mnrkably  small;  and  their  weights,  at  14  or  16  months  old,  are 
from  18  to  U  si  ones  of  I  !■  lib.  Some  of  the  Chioese  sort  arc 
bred  fur  small  pork. 

Bofation  of  Crops 

Is  not  snfTicicntly  attended  to,  even  by  the  generality  of  large 
occupiers,  and  is  scarcely  considered  at  all  by  many  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Kvery  farmer  ought  to  make  an  arrangement  for  hii 
crops,  fur  four  or  five  years  to  come  at  the  least ;  and  if  he  has 
occasion  to  alter  the  plan  in  any  particular,  he  should  ascertain 
how  it  will  affect  ihe  system  for  the  future  crops,  and  act  ac- 
cord fngly  ;  for  unless  tliis  is  done,  it; is  impossible  to  have  any 
regular  cjuantity  of  corn  and  pasture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain methods  of  preventing  land  from  being  cropped  in  a  foul 
state;  and  it  is  found,  that  those  who  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  method,  will  grow  the  greatest  crops  on  an  average.  Perhaps 
the  best  phm  fiir  the  purpof=e,  is  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  farm 
f'V  every  year,  and  the  crop  grown  in  every  piece  written  there-* 
ouy  with  a  reference  of  total  quantities,  and  other  remarks  up- 
oii  p.'ieli ;  or  annual  s^tatementd  alone  are  quite  suiBcient. 

The  general  rotation  in  most  of  the  open  clay  fields,  is  tWo 
crops  and  a  fallow:  as,— 1.  Fallow;  *J.  Wheat;  3.  Beans,  sown 
broadc4ist,  and  not  hoed,  though  frequently  full  of  weeds :  Or, 
1.  Fallow;  *i.  Barley;  3.  lied  Clover,  for  mowing.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  all  land  thus  cultivated  nmst  be  greatly  benefited  by 
endowing,  as  the  fallow  returns  too  often  for  even  the  worst 
>:()ils ;  and  all  the  open  fields  would  be  nmch  improved  by  arti- 
ficial grasses,  and  the  drill  husbandry.  There  is  also  some  land, 
ihu.s  managed,  that,  by  proper  cultivation,  would  produce  tur- 
?:i|:?.  For  good  clay  and  strong  loamy  soils,  which  are  en- 
elosed, — I.  Fallow;  2.  Barley  or  Wheat,  broadcast;  3.  Red 
Clover,  mown;  or  Beans,  drilled  and  hoed;  4?.  Wheat,  or 
Oits ;  .J.  Fallow ;  G.  liarJey ;  T.  White  Clover,  Trefoil,  and 
(lay  Grass  for  ptuture  2  or  3  years;  and  break  up  with  beans 
*iY  peas,  drilled  or  dibbled,  and  well  hoe<l ;  next  wheat,  gene- 
j'iilly  broadcast ;  then  fallow.  Some  pursue  the  open-field  sys- 
tem of  two  crops  and  a  fallow;  and  there  are  numerous  varia- 
li.ais.     ForgjoJ  ^jud  land  and  hazel  loams,  1.  Fallow  and  tur« 
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nips  or  rutabapra,  some  drilled,  but  many  broadcast,  generally 
well  hoed ;  2.  Barley  or  oats ;  3.  Red  clover  mown  ;  4'.  Wheat ; 
5.  Fallow  and  turnips,  or  rutabaga  as  before ;  6.  Barley  or  oats ; 
7.  White  clover  and  raygra^s,  and  sometimes  trefoil,  for  pa$b- 
lure  two  or  three  years;  and  break  up  for  1.  Peas  or  beans  drill* 
ed  and  hoed,  though  by  some  broadcast;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Sum- 
mer fallow,  &C.  Or  1.  Wheat  or  oats;  2.  Summer  fallow,  &c. 
On  rich  loams,  1.  Fallow  and  turnips  ;  2.  Barley  ;  3.  Red  clo- 
ver; 4'.  Wheat;  5.  Beans;  6.  Wheat,  which  with  the  drill 
husbandry  and  manure  for  the  bean  crop,  has  been  found  to  an< 
f^wer.  Some  sow  oats  instead  of  beans,  and  then  fallow.  For 
light  sand  land,  1.  Fallow  and  turnips;  2.  Barley,  rj'e,  or  spring 
wneat;  3.  Red  and  white  clover,  trefoil  and  raygrass  for  2  or 
S  years:  then  1.  Oats,  peas,  or  skegs ;  2.  Fallow  and  turnips, 
as  before;  or  1.  Fallow  and  turnips.  Many  have  lately  sown 
wheat  after  turnips,  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  have  found  it  auswer 
better  than  barley,  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition.  On 
early  land, .  some  few  spirited  managers  take  a  crop  of  peas  or 
oats  and  turnips  the  same  year ;  and  then  fallow,  and  have  tur- 
nips or  rutabaga  the  following  year.  It  is  the  general  practice 
to  manure  or  lime,  and  sometimes  both,  every  fallow  ;  and  the 
best  managers  manure  their  meadows,  except  those  flooded  or 
irrigated,  every  second  or  third  year.  Some  years  ago,  when  a 
piece  of  old  grass  land  was  ploughed,  paring  and  burnins  were 
resorted  to,  and  then  cropped  until  quite  exhausted,  before  it 
was  fallowed ;  but  since  tl\e  alternate  system  has  been  practised, 
paring  and  burning  are  nearly  discontinued.  The  cocksfoot 
grass  is  esteemed  better  than  raygrass,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  gene- 
ral use ;  and  timothy  grass  is  approved  of  for  moist  lands.  The 
mangel  wurzel  promises  to  be  of  great  use  on  lands  too  strong 
for  .^urnips. 

Soiling. 

Some  grow  red  clover,  winter  and  spring  tares,  &c.  ]to  cut 
green  for  their  team  horses,  and  the  practice  is  becoming  more 
general,  as  there  is  a  great  saving  of  food ;  tlie  horses  are  kept 
in  better  condition  for  work,  and  a  quantity  of  excellent  ma- 
nure is  mat^e  when  litter  is  reserved  for  tlie  purpose.  Tares  are 
generally  grown,  where  oats,  beans  or  peas  would  otherwise  be 
sown,  and  are  manured. 

Manure. 

The  occupiers  of  turnip  land  dear,  their  yards  of  manure  in 
winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  which  is  carted  into  heaps  in  or 
near  the  fields,  and  turned  over  after  it  has  been  heaped  some 
tJicQe  ;  tho:ie  who  want  it  for  summer  fiillowfi  have  it  turned 
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the  yards,  when  the  stock  fsp  to  grass ;  and  afler  some  time  they 
lead  and  spread  it  where  wanted.  Some  adopt  tins  plan  for 
tnrnips  where  ihcy  nrc  driHcd.  Care  should  be  taken,  that  the 
different  manures  arc  well  mixed  together  in  the  yards,  as  they 
come  from  the  stubles,  cow-liouses,  pig-atics,  &c. ;  and  for  this 
purpose  a  wheelbarrow  is  ir«cf'ul.  It  is  usual  to  mow  and  rake 
wheat  stubbies  for  manure ;  but  many  suffer  the  stubble  to  remaia 
in  the  field  until  the  winter  is  over,  which  is  a  bad  practicci  at 
it  is  of  three  times  the  value  for  manure,  if  mown  and  stacked 
immediately  after  harvest ;  and  if  there  is  a  difiiculty  in  conTtFt« 
ing  it,  some  litter  a  fold  for  tlieir  sheep  when  feeding  on  tur- 
Bips,  whieii  makes  excellent  manure.  A  quantity  of  good  ma- 
nure is  bought  at  the  market  towns,  at  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  ton; 
and  for  ashes,  &c.  a  much  lower  price  is  given.  Some  light 
manures  are  also  bought.  Bone  manure  has  been  much  us^  ^ 
and  excetxlinjrly  great  imjirovement  is  made  in  a  considerable 
quantity  ot  light  land  by  its  use :  ^^arious  quantities  have  been 
laid  on,  from  20  to  100  bushels  per  acre.  Many  farmers  have 
expended  hundreds,  and,  some,  thousands  of  pounds  on  this  ar^ 
ticle,  which  is  now  sokl  at  t^s.  per  Winchester  bushel  upheaped; 
and  the  price  was  hif^hcr  a  year  ago.  Lime  was  much  used 
some  years  since,  and  is  now  coming  into  more  general  practice 
again.  The  best,  made  use  of  here,  arc  the  Crich,  Derbyshire, 
and  Knottingley,  Yorkshire  limes ;  they  are  sold  from  17s.  to 
fits,  per  chaldron,  delivered  on  the  Trent  and  different  canals; 
and  the  land  carriage  is  frequently  laborious  and  expensive. 
Lime  is  burnt  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  both  for  land  and 
buildiniif. 

Implements, 

Waggons  are  much  used  for  leading  com  and  hay^  and  for 
carrying  corn  to  market,  and  fetching  coals,  lime  and  manure. 
ISeveral  liave  one-horse  carts,  which  answer  extremely  well  for 
mnny  purposes ;  and  no  farm  should  be  without  some  of  thcmr 
L'pon  clay  land,  heavy  carts,  with  6-inch  w*heels,  are  much  UMd 
for  leading  manure,  &c. ;  they  require  three  able  horses  to  draw 
them  loaded,  and  are  becoming  less  general ;  as  two  horsesy  in 
a  lighter  cart  with  narrow  wheels,  will  do  more  work  with  lesfr 
damage  to  tenacious  soils.  A  swing* plough,  with  a  pair  of  horsei 
abreast,  is  the  general  team  for  all  light  soils ;  many  also  on 
stronger  soils  plough  witli  a  pair :  There  are  still  some  who  have 
three  and  four  horses  with  a  driver,  particularly  in  the  open 
fields,  altiiough  a  pair  of  horses,  in  good  con(Mtion,  would*  do 
more  work.  A  few  wheel-ploughs  are  used.  The  great  harrow, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  was  in  general  use  some  }'ears  ago  j  but 

w  that  most  farmers  prefer  so\ving  upon  a  stale  furrowi  and 
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a  drag-harrow,  or  scuf&cr,  it  is  nearly  laid  aside.  A  pair 
arrows,  hooked  together,  are  much  used  on  clay  and  loamy 
;  and  lighter  harrows,  which  are  worked  two  or  three  toge^ 
,  for  lighter  soils.  Some  few  use  one-horse  ploughs  when  the 
is  light  and  works  well,  and  others  have  a  pair  of  light  har«> 

for  one  horse,  to  raise  the  couch  grass  in  the  fiillowrs.  A 
3  rake^  with  small  wheels  and  iron  teeth,  is  used  for  collect* 
witch  or  couch  grass  on  light  soils,  and  saves  much  expense, 
man  with  an  active  horse,  will  put  the  twitch  into  rows  on 
r  14  acres  of  land  in  one  day,  and  collect  it  very  dean. 
re  are  a  variety  of  drill  machines  of  different  constructions, 
\  of  which  complete  their  work  well.  The  carriages  and 
ements  in  general  use,  are  well  made  and  durable,  without 
5  too  heavy.  Thrashing  machines  have  as  yet  been  but  lit- 
sed,  even  by  many  who  grow  great  quantities  of  grain :  the 
sible  ones,  which  are  let  out  by  the  day,  are  likely  to  become 
I  generally  useful  than  those  which  are  fixed.  Many  have 
:hrashing  machines  erected ;  but  there  are  few  that  have  an^ 
ed  the  purpose  hitherto,  as  they  ore  very  liable  to  get  out 
•pair. 

Draining. 

[lis  is  the  greatest  of  all  improvements  applicable  to  land;  for 
e  soil  has  a  superabundance  of  wet,  no  system  of  manage* 
:,  however  excellent,  will  have  its  due  effect,  until  the  land 
»rfectly  drained :  and  although  there  yet  remains  a  very 
idcrable  quantity  of  land  capable  of  this  improvement,  yet 
ii  money  has  been  well  expended  in  it.  About  20  or  25 
i  ago,  some  few  began  to  cut  drains  in  wet  land  from  S  to 
t  in  depth,  which  had  kid  wood  or  thorns  laid  on  the  bot* 
,  and  covered  with  the  soil :  the  land  generally  repaid  tliis 
use  the  first  two  crops ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  not  durable, 
Irains  being  liable  to  choke  up ;  as  also  are  drains  where  the 
only  is  used.  The  superior  method  of  Mr  Elkington  has 
uall^  been  adopted ;  and  lately  much  underdraining  to  the 
li  of  from  6  to  15  feet  has  been  done; — and  the  boring  rods 
been  used  with  success  in  numerous  instances ;  as  well  as  a 
t  quantity  of  superficial  draining,  from  2  to  4  feet  deep,  in 
Qost  durable  manner.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  use  tiles, 
lout  one  foot  in  Icnnth,  in  the  form  of  an  elliptical  arch,  of 
»us  sizes,  which  are  sold  at  almost  ever}'  brick  kiln,  at  from 
>  8i.  per  thousand  ;  the  carriage  of  ihem  is  so  inconsidera- 
that  it  is  frecj^uently  cheaper  to  fetch  them,  rather  than  make 
low  sough  ot  stone,  if  it  were  much  nearer  the  spot.  It  is 
)d  plan  to  cover  tlie  tiles  with  heath  or  stones,  before  the 
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soil  IS  put  illy  pnrticulnr]}*  wlicrc  the  soil  is  retentive.  Altbongb 
from  four  to  six  pounds  (and  sometimes  much  more)  have  fre- 
quently been  expended  per  acre  in  draining  alone,  yet  it  almiys 
repays  in  a  few  years,  if  done  witli  judgment.  Open  surface 
drains  have  improved  pasture  and  meadow  lands^  on  stiff  soiii 
which  grow  rushes. 

Execution  of  Wort. 

Plouphinpr  IS  in  general  well  done,  and  chiefly  by  a  swing 
pl(;uj[;h,  very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  heavy ;  j^vm 
three  to  five  i^oods,  according  to  the  work  and  nature  of  the  soOf 
are  accounted  a  day's  work  for  each  team  in  winter,  and  from 
one  to  two  acres  are  ploughed  in  summer  with  a  pair  of  honei 
in  a  day.  The  cleaning  of  fallows  often  requires  very  extraoT' 
dinary  exertion,  and  is  oone  by  many  in  great  perfection.  Snce 
the  Agricultural  Societies  have  driven  premiums  for  plougfainc* 
it  has  been  better  executed.  The  land  has  been  kept  mudi 
cleaner  from  weeds  since  the  drill  culture  has  been  partiaDy 
adopted,  as  most  farmers  either  drill  or  dibble  their  beans  on 
enclosed  land.  Many  drill  wheat  on  light  lands;  and  some  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  turnips.  All  drilletl  crops  receive  great  benefit 
from  hoeing;  some  by  horse  hoes,  but  chiefly  by  hand  labours 
Tlie  practice  of  cocking  and  raking  barley  is  the  general  me- 
thod»  and  is  undoubtedly  considered  a  slovenly  one  by  the  north- 
ern farmers,  who  are  used  to  sheave  all  tfieir  com ;  but  dw 
cocking  and  raking  is  done  with  greater  expedition,  and  the 
barley  is  in  gc  ncral  equal,  and  often  superior,  to  the  barley  of 
most  other  craintiea.  Many  oats  are  also  led  loose,  and  the 
beans,  in  most  of  the  open  ficldi^;  which  is  certainly  a  bad  plan, 
as  they  often  receive  great  damage  from  the  weather  when  in 
€*ock.  Greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  securing  of  com  after 
leading,  than  tlirrc  formerly  was.  I'he  practice  now  is;  to  cover 
each  stnck  with  thatch  sheaves  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  ;  and  tiie 
thatching  ;s  done  with  neatness.  Thrashing  is  tolerably  wcB 
done  by  the  flail ;  but  as  the  row  culture  and  growth  of  green 
cn^ps,  together  with  supcricr  management  in  general,  extendf 
(whicli,  by  the  by,  the  present  prospect  for  the  farmer  will  ope-' 
rale  against),  niore  hands  will  be  wanted  in  the  field;  conse- 
quently thrashing-machines  will  come  into  more  general  usft 
1  he  i'enccs  are  in  a  much  better  state  than  formerly,  and  are' 
kept  cli^iner,  which  is  a  material  part  of  good  husbandry  ;  as  it 
is  in  vain  to  expect  clean  crops  where  the  weeds  are  suffered  to 
Fcod  in  the  hei!go  rows.  Every  lnr«i:e  farmer  lets  n  great  purl 
of  the  work  citoic  by  labourers  by  the  piece,  or  per  quirteri*  iSi 
per  acre,  i^c.  which  is  bctlt-r  thuu  much  day  labour. 
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Genei'ol  Remarks. 
That  there  has  been  great  improvements  in  the  husbandry  of 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  these  last  20  years,  none  will  deny ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  most  of  the  principal  estates  are 
occupied  by  tenants  at  will,  and  that  much  land  is  titheable,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  that  some  other  counties  are  more  remark- 
able for  l)etter  S}  stems  of  cultivation.     There  are,  however,  to 
be  found,  in  every  part  of  the  county,  occupiers  of  land  possess- 
ing  both  talents  and  capital,  who  are  continually  introducing 
improvements,  both  in  mnnagcment  and  stock  ;  and  whose  great 
attention  to  every  thing  connected  with  husbandry,  enables  them 
to  judge  with  accuracy  on  the  probability  of  any  new  methods 
answering.     Several  of  the  most  considerable  owners  of  estates 
have  great  quantities  of  land  in  imnd,  which  are,  in  general, 
&rmcd  on  systems  of  improvement ;  and  many  experiments  are 
tried  upon  these  farms,  that  tend  to  establish  facts,  of  wliich  ma- 
ny were  ignorant     More  turnips  and  ruta  baga  are  grown  e^cry 
year ;  and  greater  attention  is  paid,  not  only  to  the  breeds  of 
stock,  but  also  to  their  welfare ;— every  good  farmer  thinkin^^  it 
highly  discreditable  to  have  either  his  land  or  any  part  of  his 
stock  out  of  good  condition.     There  is  a  great  contrast  between 
the  occupiers  of  turnip  soils  in  general,  and  the  open-field  farm- 
ers ;  as  the  former,  with  much  more  work  to  get  through,  are 
generally  in  the  forwardest  state  in  all  tholr  o|)erati(m8.     The 
work  of  the  enclosures  is  dcme  with  fewer  horses  than  fo/merly, 
and  thev  are  better  fed  ;  but  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  open 
fields  stiU  keep  too  many  horses,  which  are  idle,  azid  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  on  straw  during  the  winter,  consume  all  the  farm- 
er's hay  in  the  spring,  and  in  summer  eat  extra  keep,  which 
might  support  much  other  stock.     ^Fhe  general  practice  on  most 
enclosed  farms  is  to  plough  for  fallow  as  soon  as  the  wheat  sow- 
ing is  completed,  (and  indeed  immediately  after  harvest  by  many 
sand  farmers),   and  then  for  spring  seed  afterwards ;    taking 
care  that  no  water  stinds  on  the  lands :  l^he  spring  sowing  is 
therefore  done  with  little  trouble,  and  the  teams  are  at  liberty 
to  work  the  fallows.     The  open  field  farmers  seldom  plough  any 
in  winter,  but  have  all  their  work  to  do  in  spring  and  summer ; 
tliei'e  is  therefore  a  great  want  of  improvement  m  tin's  descrip- 
tion of  farming,  which  will  take  place  as  each  township  is  en- 
closed.    Upon  the  whole,  great  emulation  prevails,  wliich  does 
much  good,  as  every  one  is  anxious  to  produce  sometliing  supe- 
rior ;  and  the  greatest  improvements  which  have  taken  place, 
to  be  Attributed  chiefly  to  draining, — the  alternate  system, 
the  more  general  use  of  turnips  and  artificial  grasses, — the 
Me  of  bone  and  other  manures, — and  the  increased  industry  of 
the  occupiers  of  land,  their  servants  and  labourers, 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Tlie  present  Market-place  at  Edinburgh  far  Sheep  and  Lamii 

objected  to*  -  . 

Sir,  .1 

Of  the  msny  useful  improrements  lately  made  fagr  dbv 
Mn^istrates  of  Edinburgh,  there  h  none  more  worthy  tfa«ir.a^ 
tenuon  than  the  bughts,  or  sheep-flakes,  in  the  Gnawaiifi^ 
There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  they  should  be  nfcafffA 
from  the  present  stance,  and  taken  to  a  place9«|bre  conttOMBt 
for  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  present  stanciokis  not  aboveoQ^ 
fourth  of  the  size  the  bughts  oi^t  to  be,  to  accomBaodatt.ijl 
the  sheep  and  Iambs  that  come  to  the  maricet,  which  hja  gaiiitnl 
the  farmers  and  drovers  to  bring  in  their  stock  on  the  Toeidiiy 
evening,  that  they  may  have  a  stance  on  the  Wednesday  mora* 
ing.  But  of  late  a  great  many  sheep  have  been  sold  ^on  the 
Tuesday  evening,  which  makes  a  very  unequal  market  for  both 
buyer  and  seller,  as  neither  ci  the  parties  knows  what  numbm 
of  st^eep  are  coming  forwanL  If  tnere  was  enough  of  aooDm- 
modatron  for  all  the  sheep  and  lambs  to  come  forward  at  a  cer« 
tain  hour  in  the  morning,  every  one  would  see  whether  stodi 
was  in  plenty  or  not,  whidi  would  give  both  the  buyer  and  aeD- 
er  a  fair  ebanoe«  If  there  was  sufficient  accommocwtion,  there 
would  be  many  tlioiisands  more  sent  to  the  market,  as  a  grett 
many  farmers  sell  their  stock  at  home,  rather  than  run  the  liik 
of  getting  the  sheep  properly  shown  in  Eldinburgb*  They  are 
not  so  much  afraid  of  a  bad  market,  as  of  not  gettinp  tham  pro- 
perly shown.  If  they  are  not  in  the  market  the  m^ht  beror^i 
they  must  be  in  some  time  during  the  night,  as  it  u  not  WB^ 
that  a  stance  can  be  got  after  day-light  in  the  morning.  E^- 
burgh  is  likewise  a  far  more  central  and  convenient  pkw^  for 
buying  turnip  stock  than  Falkirk,  as  the  buyers  would  get  Aen 
properly  handled  and  examined ;  and  it  would  also  be  a  gnst 
benefit  to  the  selkn*,  as  at  Edinburgh  he  would  see  what  can  be 
got  from  both  the  flesher  and  turnip  feeder.  One  day  lei  tbt 
month  might  be  appointed  for  showing  kan  stock.  At  prcSNlIf 
no  person  will  buy  stock  in  Eklinburgb,  if  be  can  help  it,  ibr 
keeping  on  turnips ;  they  are  so  mudi  abused  by  the  badapn  d 
the  accommodation,  that  they  do  not  thrive  for  some  time  alteri 
There  is  another  very  disagreeable  thing  in  the  present  stanes^ 
the  common  sewer  comes  running  down  the  middle  of  the  psi- 
sage  through  the  bughts,  which  in  bad  weather  makes  it  ^ 
most  unfit  place  imaginable  for  a  market.  No  person  wishing 
to  keep  himself  clean  must  come  there,  unless  he  has  aoodisr 
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suit  of  clothes  ready  when  he  leaves  it    The  Aeep  that  are  not 

t  into  the  bughts,  are  also  constantly  harassed  with  people  in 

e  street  passing  and  repassing. 

If  die  bughts  were  taken  to  Bnintsfield  Links,  where  plenty 
of  accommodation  might  be  got,  there  would  be  a  ffooa  road 
from  all  quarters,  and  every  one  would  get  his  stock  shown  and 
wM  to  the  best  advantage,  without  any  bustle  or  confusion.  A 
few  objections  might  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  some  of 
tiie  publio»houses  In  the  Orassmarket ;  but  I  think  there  is  no 
proprietor  in  it  but  what  would  wish  to  have  them  removed ; 
and  all  the  IscmA  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Grassmarket  would  be 
more  benefited' 4a  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  by  the 
cattle  and  heme  market  coming  further  down.  A  great  many 
aivuments  might  be  used  in  favour  of  removing  the  bughts ;  but 
I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  be  enough  to  induce  the  Magis* 
crates  to  examine  the  situation  of  them. 

September^  I8H.  G.  L. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Hints  regarding  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Cwnberlatid ;  with 
Notices  of  the  Froceedifigs  of' the  Workington  Society : — in  a  Let^ 
ier  from  Francis  Sibson^  Esq. 

SiRj  Cross  Canmrhy^  October  1814. 

It  afibrds  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  acquaint  every 
tnsxA  of  farming,  that  Cumberland  has  been  and  is  progressively 
improving,  chiefly  from  the  example  and  exertion  of  our  Presi- 
dent, Mr  Curwen ;  and  that  he  has  engaged  to  continue  liis 
support  of  the  Society  with  unabated  ardour.  It  is  well  knowii^ 
when  Messrs  Cullcj*  and  Bailej*  wrote  their  Report  of  this  coun- 
ty, almost  the  only  practice  worthy  of  imitation,  in  their  opi- 
|]ion,  was  our  plan  cdf  destroying  moles.  In  the  east  of  Cum- 
liedand,  there  were  at  that  period  some  good  larmers }  and  the 
improved  Leicester  sheep  were  introduced  into  that  part  from 
Mr  Culley,  to  whose  labours  the  North  of  England  is  indebte<l 
for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  care  with  which  their  soils  and 
Guttle  are  at  present  managed.  The  striking  difference  in  the 
|)rescnt  state  of  the  Schoose  (arm  itself,  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the^  bailiff  the  late  Mr  Culley  procured  ibr  our  Presi^ 


cotmties,  he  renounced  his  system  of  wheat  after  clovcr-Jea— lnj 

fit; 
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antifallowing  principles,  and  spring  wheat.  His  example  provedf 
that  every  future  attempt  to  establish  tliese  would  neceflsaT3y 
prove  abortive.  His  farmt  in  consequence  of  this,  is  in  a  situa- 
tion which  commands  the  admiration  of  all  the  &rm6r8  in  thu 
county ;  and  his  most  inveterate  opposcrs  in  Cumberland  are 
compelled  to  own,  that  the  Schoosc  is  in  the  best  and  highest 
state  of  culture  they  ever  saw.  The  result  has  beenj  a  ereat 
number  of  our  farmers  attend  his  meetings,  and  return  tiomc 
ins^pired  with  new  ardour,  and  enlightened  by  just  practice. 
"Who  can  calculate  the  astonishing  improvements  wbidh  would 
arise  from  active  and  large  landed  proprietors  imitating,  in  other 
counties,  the  plans  of  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  ?  Even  the  best  im- 
proved districts  are  apt  to  rest  in  their  attainments, — to  smile  at 
all  attempts  of  improvement, — and  to  treat  the  introducers  of 
new  grasses,  whether  exotic  or  aboriginal-;— new  plants,  or  new 
practices, — as  visionaries  or  enthusiasts.  This  has  in  some 
instances  been  the  case ;  and  always  will  be  so,  when  a  district 
docs  not  possess  a  gentleman  resident  amongst  them  prepared 
to  try,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  useful  discoveries  a  kind 
Providence  is  always  daily  making  amongst  us.  The  dreams  of 
perfectibility  are,  it  is  to  be  hopecl,  fled  for  ever.  But  the  sober 
voice  of  Ex})criment  still  speaks,  and  we  trust  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  farmers  to  an  extent  yet  unecjualled. 

Our  farmers  who  applied  for  the  premium  for  the  best  map 
naiiod  farm  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Workington  Society,  ex- 
hibited very  superior  culture,  and  merited  much  praise.  ITie 
number  of  horses  and  cattle  soilrd  on  twelve  farms,  was  150. 
There  is  not  a  village  almost  where  it  is  not  practised  on  a 
greater  or  less  scale.  It  was  die  uniform  opinion  of  all  the 
farmers  who  hnd  compared  the  difference  betwixt  soiling  whol- 
ly in  the  house,  or  only  partially,  that  those  cattle  improved 
best  which  were  soiled  in  the  house  invariably.  Mr  Curwen'f^ 
own  stock  confirms  this.  More  than  double  the  number  of  cat- 
tle were  supported  by  soiling  that  were  by  pasturage. — The  im- 
provement of  stock  in  this  county  is  very  slow.  It  is  very  gra- 
tifying to  know,  that  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  has  introducecl  some 
of  Mr  Ceiling's  best  stock,  and  sells  the  calves  to  his  tenants. 
By  this  moans,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  this  very  useful  variety 
of  cattle,  in  a  manner  which  docs  our  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  very  gieat  credit.  If  his  example  was  invariably  follow- 
ed, the  enormous  expense  of  injurious  monopoly  whicii  at  pre- 
sent exists,  would  be  much  diminished,  and  their  value  more  ex- 
icnsivoly  known. — The  culture  of  mangel  wurzel  has  very  much 
cxlended  in  this  county.  This  year  upwards  of  sixteen  diffei^ 
flit  farrr.crs  have  tried  it.     Many  more  intend  cultivating  it  next 
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r.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Farmer's  Journal  for  «o  many 
U  this  year  in  Cumberland.  The  publisliers  and  editor  of 
:  work  procured  seed  from  one  of  tne  most  successful  cuiti* 
}T%  of  tnat  plant  in  England  for  the  writer  of  this  article, 
ch  was  forwarded  to  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  re- 
of  the  trials  made  shall  be  given  in  your  next  Number. 

*  President  first  commenced  its  culture  in  this  county,  and 
one  year  50  tons  per  acre. — The  culture  of  turnips  extends 

^  slowly  i  and  it  will  require  some  years  to  establish  the  S}'s- 
. — Of  the  fifteen  ploughs  which  contended  at  tlie  meeting, 
;  four  merited  any  praise. — Fiorin  culture  has  been  shame- 
^  mauagcd  in  this  county ;  and  we  are  sorry  a  premium  hos 
been  oiTered  to  the  cultivator  of  it.  It  is  well  calculated  for 
bogs,  and  requires  only  a  few  good  crops,  to  excite  cmula- 
i.— The  culture  of  winter  tares  in  this  county  is  veiy  limited* 

*  Rev.  Mr  Bateman  of  Ncwbigging  has  been  the  most  suc- 
fal,  for  a  space  of  fifteen  years.  His  crops  have  been  al- 
s  good,  and  some  admirable.  Spring  tares  have  been  sown 
e  extensively. — Cabbages  and  carrots  are  very  partially  cul- 
ted. 

ir  Curvoen^s  Farms, — The  inspection  of  the  Schoose  and  Lil- 
lall  Farm  near  Workington,  took  place  in  July ;  and  at  no 
od  were  the  cro|)6  surpassed,  either  in  arrangement,  weight, 
;leanness: — 400  acres  of  red  wheat,  of  which  tiOO  were  par- 
md  burnt,  and  all  good;  ir>0  acres  of  oats,  40  drilled,  40 
:lover  lea,  noble  crops  ;  SO  acrcs  of  barlej*;  16  acres  Swedes, 
icres  common  turnips,  both  good  crops,  and  some  of  them 
f  early  i  40  acres  potatoes,  good,  except  on  some  very  bad 
;  200  acres  clover,  where  soiled,  21  tons  cut  per  acre ;.  8  a- 
i  mangel  wurzel,  when  planted  too  wet ;  50  acres  pasture, 
establish  a  judicious  method  in  the  management  of  new  en- 
ed  ground,  in  a  county  whoso  leading  principle  in  the  cul- 
\  of  wastes  was  successive  white  crops  after  paring  and  burii- 
until  the  land  was  exhausted,  is  hitjhlv  n"5eritorious.  The 
1  J.  C.  Curwen  esq  adopted  on  40  acres  of  very  bad  ground, 

worth  more  than  2p.  6d.  per  aero,  w.is,  1.  Wheat,  after 
ing  and  burning;  2.  FnlKiw  with  60  ^V'inchester  busliels  of 
3,  and  the  ashes  raised  by  burning  the  remaining  sods. — At 
period  Mr  Curwen  was  not  fully  arrjuaintcd  with  the  pro* 
method  of  burning  clay,  or  he  would  have  used  it  more  ex- 
lively. — 3.  Wheat ;  4.  Clover.  Our  President  conceives  his 
d  crop  would  have  paid  him  better  in  oats.  The  expense 
aising  these  crops  per  acre  was  2C/.     The  first  cn^p  of  wheot 

for  16/.  i  second,  10/.;  third,  clover,  10/.;  in  all,  3<)/. 
fit,  10/,     Mr  Curwen'*  fioiin  is  bv  no  nieiirir  excellent.    The 
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culture  of  this  grass  has  been  conducted  in  a  very  cardess  niaif" 
ncfi  and  we  can  expect  no  good  crops  of  it  without  madi'wfb' 
tention  in  the  selection  of  the  varieties,  and  the  esctiipition^cf 
other  grasses.  Twenty-seven  acres  laid  down  for  irrigiidoii'fa 
a  very  good  state.  The  watered  meadows  le^  productivefftn 
usuai.  Our  President  has  let  his  faroi  at  tSSfj  HaQ^  oP'WD 
acres,  for  700/.  The  condition  of  his  stock  is  exceitent."')'^ 
are  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  joining  Avrshire  Cattle  witt'tis 
short- horned  stock.  The  systenii  according  to  las  ^lan  dTfldt 
ingy  is  unjustifiable.  They  may  perhaps  pay  better; on  tttilAfl 
pastures;  but  surely  the  shor^ horned  are  best  cxtlcukim far 
rich  food.  Is  there  not  also  a  want  of  consistency  ?  It  iattw 
extremely  grati^ing,  in  giving  this  statSunent  of  hit  I^MdH/^ 
find  nothing  in  nis  present  arrangements,  this  alcne  cSkecMa, 
which  tlie  most  fastidious  judge  would  condemn.    I  ath,'  ftd''^ 

F.  SipaMr 
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Account  of  a  Wheel- Brake  for  deaning  and  Pulverizing  laulf 

andjor  liaising  Potatoes.     With  an  Engraving^^^ich  see. 
Sir, 

I  SOME  time  ago  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  waa  tnaiklv 
RH  implement  for  cleaning  and  pulverizing  land,  called  a-Wheef 
Brake,  which  applies  to  any  plough,  the  idea  of  which  I  re* 
ceived  from  William  Gricrson  eso. 

I  had  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  land  that  was  te- 
ry  full  of  couch,  where  the  execution  was  very  satisfactory  to 
the  farmers;  indeed,  every  farmer  upon  whose  ground  it  wai 
tried,  kept  one  of  them,  and  ordered  others  instantly.  I  bad 
one  axle  with  two  wheels  upon  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  in 
inches  from  each  other  $  and  tliat  farthest  from  the  plough  fii 
about  Four  inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  inside  one.  But  tb 
additional  advantage  of  this  double  one,  they  thought,  was  o 
vrrbalanced  by  the  extra  labour  it  occasioned  to  the  hoW 
l^pnn  the  whole,  the  saving  by  the  use  of  a  single  wlicoi 
brake,  was  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  one  pbughing  Iq  Afa 
Frol)abIy,  in  some  situations,  it  may  be  still  greater. 

I  liave  since  sold  a  great  many  of  them  j  and  am 
say  that  they  seem  all  to  have  given  equal  satisfaction, 
liave  also  been  applied  to  the  paring  plough  in  drill-husl 
with  great  effect;  and  latterly,  in  lifting  potatoes  with  the  pi 
where  it  greatly  facilitates  that  operation. 

Ueing  now  satisfied  of  the  great  utility  of  the  imnlemd^ »! 
beg  to  hand  you  the  annexed  drawing  of  one.  The  diamel^^i 
tlic  wheel  is  about  25  inches,     It  is  altogether  so  simple,  ^' 
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any  description)  I  should  thinki  would  be  unnecessary.  But  to 
fibqw  its  position  when  at  work,  I  have  added  a  plough,  with 
fthe  whe^brake  put  into  its  place,  or  ni^ariy  so.  The  manner 
.of  £xing  it  to  the  ploush  is  CKtremdy  simple ;  and  it  may  be 
ijufted  to  any  p<^tfon  rae  ploughman  oiuiy  think  best  for  the 
.nature  of  die  woil:*  The  form  of  the  prong  for  deaining  and 
pulyerizing  land  is  round  and  drawn  to  a  point,  fig.  3«  That 
Jbr  lifUng  potatoes  is  flat  towards  the  point,  fig.  4;  and  one  axle 
will  answer  either  form  of  the  wheeL  The  price  of  a  single- 
^wbeded  brake  complete,  is  1^  is.;  an  extra  wheel,  lOs.  SA* 

I  beg  also  to  notice^  that  the  plough  represents  one  that  I 
have,  lately  constructed  with  wood- beam  and  stilts,  and  the  bo- 
dy endreiy  of  iron.  Its  advantage  is  strength,  from  the  body 
vbeipg  bolted  to  the  beam,  which  saves  the  large  mortise  for  the 
sheath  in  othor  ploughs,  by  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
beam  is  preserved  at  that  point  where  most  likely  to  break. 
No  part  of  the  wood  ever  being  under  ground,  it  is  consequent- 
ly not  so  liable  to  rot  I  am,  8cc. 

Sam.  Morton. 
Cart-niied  Mam^cionf,  Leiih  JFalk,\ 
2^d  October,  1814.  J 

1^  The  following  letter  from  William  Grierson  Esq.  to  Mr 
Morton,  is  publislied  with  tliat  gentleman's  permission. 

CummertrceSf  near  Annan, 

Sir,  I9ih  Oct.  1 8 14. 

I  Hate  to  beg-your  foi^vencss  for  my  want  of  attention,  in 
not  having  sooner  relied  to  your  request  concerning  the  Wherl^ 
Brake;  a  draught  of^  which  I  gave  you  lost  time  I  was  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  gives  me  freat  pleasure  to  learn  from  you,  that  it 
aeems  to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  those  farmers  wlio 
have  given  it  a  triaT;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  when  it  is  belter 
known,  that  it  will  soon- be  in  general  estimation. 

The  first  time  the  idea  struck  me,  was  about  fourteen  years 
ago,  when  I  had  a  farm  upon  the  estate  of  Ilcck  Hall,  belong- 
ing to  my  father  Sir  Robert  Grierson. 

1  observed,  that  the  method  by  which  potatoes  were  taken 
up,  was  extremely  slow ; — and  late  crops  of  them,  where  work- 
eiS  were  scarce,  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being  injured,  if  not 
quite  destroyed,  by  frost,  before  they  could  be  secured.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  LhRiVLiDheel'brake^  or  harrow,  might  be  construct- 
ed, and  attached  to  the  plough,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  simpli- 
iy  and  facilitate  the  operation  of  potatoe»gathering.  I  took  this 
hint,  from  having  seen  an  instrument,  somewhat  of  a  similar 
pohstructiouj  upon  a  farm  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  where 
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it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up  couch-grass*  After 
consulting  with  several  farmers  of  my  aajuaintance,  and  hav- 
ing tried  a  few  experiments, — tlie  one,  of  which  I  gave  you  a 
draught,  was  considered  the  best. 

Before  using  the  wheel-brnke  for  the  puipose  above  men* 
iionedi  it  is  necessary,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  cut  and 
carry  off  the  potatne-shaws ;  as  they  are  apt  to  interrupt  the  o* 
peration  of  the  brake,  by  choaking  it :  I  have  therefore  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  potatoe-shaws  with  tlie  sickle 
before  they  were  quite  withered,  and  of  mixing  them  with  hone^ 
dung ;  by  which  means,  I  have  always  acquired  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  my  dung- stead.  * 

Having  ibund,  that  the  wheel-brake  succeeded  so  remarkably 
well  in  gathering  potatoes,  as  to  save  at  least  a  half  of  the  ex* 
pense  ot  raising  them,  besides  doing  the  work  in  a  mueh  more 
complete  style ;  I  considered  next,  that  it  might  also  be  render- 
ed useful  in  colK?ctin|r  couch- grass,  and  in  pulverizing  the  soil: 
But  I  soon  found,  that  although  it  answered  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely well,  whore  the  couch  grasss  was  long,  and  the  soil 
light ;  yet  it  did  the  work  very  incompletely  in  stifF  soils,  where 
the  griHs-roots  were  sliurt  and  cloddy-  This  suggested  the  idea 
ol  adding  another  la^cr  ix/tcel^  as  l>eforc  described  to  you,  which 
/ave  me  the  full  satins  faction  1  had  expected  from  it.  I  make  no 
oubt  il  may  still  he  improved  upon ;  but  it  answers  the  purpo- 
ses for  which  it  was  intended  so  remarkably  well  in  its  present 
simi'lc  state,  that  care  should  be  had  not  to  render  it  ton  ctnnplex 
for  common  use.     I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Waj..  Grierson. 


§ 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FaRMER's  MAGAZINE. 

An  Account  (fthe  Modes  of  Imprffvemeuty  j:w'sued  on  the  FsSlata 
of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun  and  MuirUy  in  the  County  of  Ayr, — 
By  Mr  AitoUf  Strathcvcn, 

Sir, 

As  the  object  of  your  valuable  Magazine,  is  to  disseminate 
useful  knowledge  on  ogricukural  subjects,— ^accounts  of  the  im- 
proved m.  dcs  of  husbandry,  and  of  the  means  used  for  enrich- 
ing the  soli,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  particular  district,   however  limited   or   remote,   musty 

•  "Wbrrc  it  is  founil  inconvenient  to  mioiit  thin  ixccllcnt  prat{i'!c,  tlie  wheel-brake 
has  nevci'ili(.'lc&&  Wmn  found  to  answer.  Mr  I'Hird  ol'  Xxjthend,  nnd  othrr  fanncnt 
:icar  towii,  s-jieuk  lii^^ldy  in  its  favour;  and  tljL'y  did  not  tiud  it  :iL>cci&ury  to  ctU  over 
tlie  ^!uws  before  ming  it. — Con. 
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L  fiuthfiilly  given,  be  acceptable  to  you ;  and  when  detailed 
igh  6uch  a  respectnbic  medium  as  your  Magazine,  cannot 
3  become  interesting  to  the  public.  It  was  irom  ihcse  con- 
EiCions,  that  I  ofFercd  you  a  short  account  of  the  i»ilands  of 

and  Arran,  which  was  inserted  in  your  lA^IIth  No.;  and 
for  similar  purposes,  I  now  submit  to  you,  an  account  of 
neans  that  have  been  adopted,  and  are  in  a  train  of  ope- 
n,  to  improve  the  estates  of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun  and 
■a,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  her  Ladyship's  luimer- 
:enant8.     If  the  estates  of  a  Noble  family  should  appear  too 

for  particular  notice,  I  would  merely  mention,  that,  as 
condition  of  these  estates  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  much 
r  tracts  of  the  western  counties  of  Scodand  s  and  as  the 
?8  of  improvement  adopted  on  them,  seem  to  be  judicious^ 
vrell  adapted  to  many  other  districts, — ^an  account  of  them 

be  so  much  the  more  interesting. 

>  those  who  occupy  district^,  tiiat  arc  either  superior  in 
ind  climate;  or  where  cultivation  has  been  brought  to  much 
er  perfection,  the  accounts  of  places  more  imperfect  may 
ar  unworthy  of  notice.  But  if  we  cousidier  how  large  a  por« 
of  Scotland,  is  inferior  to  these  estates  in  soil,  climate,  and 
nation ;  and  how  interesting  it  is  to  render  such  districts  as 
uctive  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  to  better  as  nmch 
sssible  the  condition  of  those  by  whom  they  are  occupied, 
ccount  may  still  appear  to  be  deserving  of  notice. 
le  estates  of  the  Countess  of  Loudoun  and  Moira,  are  situ- 
in  the  districts  of  Cunningham  and  Kyle,  in  the  county  of 

and  contain  some  of  the  best  land  in  diat  part  of  ihe  country; 
I  that  is  of  small  value;  and  extensive  ranges  of  a  medium 
ty.     Some  parts  of  these  estates  are  at  an  altitude  of  less 

100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  they  gradually 
from  that  to  the  height  of  800  feet,  or  thereabouts,  where 
generally  become  moorish.  )iy  tiir  tlie  greutc^st  part  is  a« 
;  land,  mostly  of  a  clay  soil ;  ot  a  moderate  quality ;  iu  an 
ide  of  from  100  to  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. — 

is  of  a  light  sort ;  and  patches  of  moss  are  found  towards 
noors,  on  the  verges  of  the  estates. 

be  climate  is  modonite  as  to  temperature,  but  subject  to 
1  more  rain  tiian  falls  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
h  the  exception  of  a  few  farms  in  the  higher  parts,  the  whole 
able ;  and,  like  the  greatest  pai-ta>f  such  land  in  the  county 
yr,  occupied  in  farms  of  from  40  to  150  acres.  Generally, 
:t  one- third  part  of  each  of  the  possessions,  has  hidierto 

in  grain  crops,  and  the  rest  in  pasture,  eaten  chiefly  by  a 
J  stock.    The  ridges  were  generally  broad,  high  in  the  mid« 
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die*  and  crooked ;  with  rushes  in  the  iiirrows ;  and  die  t&koe§ 
irequciuly  in  indifferent  or  bad  order.  The  houses  were  i]l  gqi|? 
«triicted,  nud  in  bad  repair,  and  the  approaches  to  them  dcM 
and  miry.  The  tenants,  though  generally  sober  and  industfi- 
ous  in  their  own  way,  were  far  from  being  so  comfortable. ^too- 
mpiers  of  land  ought  every  where  to  be.  There  are  a  few -^^ 
ceptions ;  but  such  was,  tili  of  late,  the  condition  of  the  Umi^ 
houses,  and  tenants  on  these  fine  estates. 

To  improve  them  was  worthy  of  the  noble  and  amiable  ComU* 
ess  of  Loudoun,  and  the  patriotic  Earl  of  Moinu  BiK.  bis 
Lordship  was  too  much  engaged  in  the  service  of  his  ciWBtryf 
to  be  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  these  subgects.  The.'diettHi 
of  the  business,  in  granting  new  leases  tx)  tlie  greatest  pait<if. the 
tenants,  and  otherwise  arranging  the  improvement  of  the  AOft 
and  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  possessors,  haa  becn-«B- 
trusted  to  the  factor  on  the  estates,  Jonn  Hamilton  Esq.,  who 
seems  to  have  discharged  that  trust  with  the  utmost  skiUi  iBdiifi» 
try,  and  fidelity. 

Mr  Hamilton  has  not,  like  some  other  improvers  of  f  staltff 
turned  out  the  native  occupiers,  and  overthrown  the  former  sjn* 
tem  of  farming,  to  introduce  strangers,  who  were  ]|niorant  of 
the  soil,  climate,  and  other  local  circumstances ;  nor  oas  hea^ 
tempted  modes  of  farming,  which,  though  good  in  themsetves 
and  pursued  with  advantage  in  other  districts^  were  not  %mtti 
to  these  estates,  and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He 
has  very  wisely  attempted  to  improve,  rather  than  destroyi  the 
s}'btem  of  husbandry,  so  generally  preferred  in  that  part  of  ^e 
countr}'.  In  some  of  the  best  of  the  land,  the  tenants  areboood 
to  rotation  shifts,  adapted  to  the  soil,  the  state  of  tlie  ground, 
and  other  circumstances ;  but,  in  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
estates,  the  former  system  of  dairy  husbandry,  with  from  jooe- 
fourlli  to  one- third  only  in  crop,  and  under  proper  improve* 
nients,  has  been  preferred. 

Intelligint  farmers,  who  are  strangers  to  the  dairy  husbandry 
oT  Ayrshire,  and  who  have  been  trained  up  to  grain  husbandryf 
fcem  to  have  contracted  an  opinion  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
Ayrshire  lni!*bnndry ;  and  some  of  them  seem  unwilling  to  bf 
tmdeceivecl  in  that  respect.  That  tliere  is  some  of  the  soil  in 
the  Ix^ttcr  parts  of  Ayrshire,  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  most  & 
beral  rotation  courses,  is  abundantly  olivious*  And  generally 
5uch  lands  are  farmed  in  that  way,  in  some  parts  not  inferior  in 
any  respect  to  the  very  best  management  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island.  But  even  on  these  lands,  some  part  of  a  dairy  stock 
is  preferred  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers  {  both  be- 
cause tliey  arc  aatisfiedy  from  experience,  that  land  when  inpaa* 
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!  cannot  be  so  profitably  occupied  any  other  way  as  with  a 
y  stock ;  and  because  they  also  find,  that  the  rotations  which 
lit  of  tlie  lands  being  in  pasture  for  a  few  years  occasionally, 
by  fiur  the  best. 

inother  thing  regarding  these  estates,  which  will  sound  lU  in 
ears  of  some  respectable  farmers,  is,  the  small  farms  of  from 
o  150  acres.  I  shall  not  at  present  give  ofience  to  any  one, 
going  largely  into  that  hackneyed  controversy,  the  proper 
of  terms.  It  is  enough  in  the  present  instance  to  say,  tnat 
be  western  districts,  where  that  mode  of  occupancy  prevails, 
*eater  rent  is  paid  by  these  smalt  tenants,  than  is  paid  for  land 
squal  quality  oy  those  who  occupy  the  largest  farm,  either  in 
west  or  east  side  of  Scotland.  The  great  body  of  the  peo- 
are  more  independent  and  happy,  as  industrious,  and  bring 
[«  produce  to  market,  than  large  farmers.    It  would  have 

ill  accorded  with  the  enligiitened  policy  of  the  Cpuntess  of 
idoun  and  Moira,  to  have  turned  the  industrious  tenants  on 

estates  into  the  condition  of  hinds,  and  to  have  raised  twen- 
»r  thirty  great  fanners  over  them. 

)ut  though  the  mode  of  occupancy  has  not  been  changed,  it 
s  not  follow  that  the  tenants  are  to  trudge  on  in  their  beaten 
hs,  without  the  least  alteration.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
^resting  improvements  which  circumstances  would  admit,  on 
loderate  and  economical  plan,  have  been  devised,  and  are  in 
"ain  of  operation. 

rhe  houses,  many  of  which  were  in  a  homely,  some  of  them 
-ather  a  wretched  state,  have  been  rebuilt,  or  undorgcme  com- 
:e  repairs ;  and  most  of  them  are  rendered  adequate  to  the 
\  of  the  farm,  and  mode  of  life  of  the  tenants ;  and  on  some 
the  principal  farms,  the  houses  have  been  fitted  up  on  liberal 
ns.  In  general,  the  tenants  have  been  allowed  their  own 
ns ;  but  the  factor  has  taken  care  that  they  are  proper,  and 
!rrule<l  such  as  were  otherwise.  He  has  taken  care  tliat  the 
Iden-dubs  be  banished  from  about  the  farm-steads,  and  that 

roads,  farm-courts,  and  every  thing  round  the  houses,  be 
•ssed  up  in  proper  style.  And  he  enters  so  much  into  the  spi- 
of  improvement  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  tenants,  that 
has  onered  annual  premiums  to  those  that  have  their  fann- 
m1  in  best  order ;  while  he  censures  and  reprobates  tliose  that 

slovenly.  Many  miles  of  new  roacls  to  lime-works,  and  for 
nmunication,  have  been  opened,  and  are  now  made,  or  mak- 
;•  Draining  has  been  enforced,  and  assistance  given  to  the 
ant  when  the  operations  were  difficult  or  expensive,  and  many 
lea  and  belts  have  been  planted  with  treeSf  and  many  more 
Hided  to  be  planted. 
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Where  the  fences  were  bad  or  iD  constructed .  the  old  ones' 
were  cut  over,  cleaned,  and  dressed  in  the  most  improved  me- 
thods ;  or  new  fences  were  drawn,  and  the  tenants  taken  bound 
to  weed  and  dress  them  up,  thin  at  the  top,  like  a  wedge  or 
horse's  mane.  And,  that  these  obligations  may  not  stand,  as  they 
often  do,  a  dead  letter,  in  the  leases,  he  surveys  them  often  him- 
self, causes  others  to  look  after  them,  and  gi\'es  premiums  emrj. 
year  to  those  that  have  their  fences  in  the  best  order. 

Tlie  ridges  were  mostly  crooked,  too  broad,  and  rather  high; 
to  remedy  which  he  has  taken  the  tenants  bound  to  level,  fiJfew, 
and  straight  the  whole  lands,  in  the  course  of  the  present  ktses.' 
But,  to  render  these  expensive  operations  as  easy  as  possifaiei 
they  are  only  bound  to  level,  fallow,  and  straight  one-tweMUi 
part  of  the  farm  every  year,  till  the  whole  shaS  be  compleledi 
They  are  bound  to  apply  a  stipulated  qunntiiy  of  lime  too  dung 
to  that  which  is  fallowed,  and  to  sow  it  down  into  grosB  after  one 
white  crop.  And  though  no  exact  course  of  cropping  is  fixed 
during  the  lease,  yet  the  tenants  are  taken  bound  never  to  have 
more  than  one  third  part  in  cnip  ai  any  time;  and  proper  re- 
gulations are  introduced,  to  prevent  them  from  running  out  any 
part  of  their  pobsessioiis  towards  the  end  of  the  lease. 

On  the  verges  of  the  moors,  some  farms  of  waste  land  are 
laid  off,  houses  built,  and  retaliations  adopted  for  the  reclaim- 
ing of  a  certain  portion  annually,  conlbrm  to  the  size  of  the 
possession. 

As  the  dairj'  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  farmer's  gains^ 
and  as  nniorg  people  who  hr.ve  been  hitherto  rather  slovenly  in 
their  domestic  econoniv,  there  must  still  be  much  room  for  im- 
provement  in  dairy  husbandry  ;  Mr  Hamilton,  to  excite  emnla- 
ticm  in  that  branch,  gives  an  annual  premium  for  the  best  ma« 
naged  dairy,  and  inferior  premiums  to  some  of  those  of  the  se* 
cond  rate. 

Having  been  one  of  those  who  adjudged  these  premiums  for 
the  present  year,  I  had  an  op}K>rtunity  of  seeing  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  on  almost  every  farm,  to  dress  up  ihe  houses  on 
the  outside,  and  clean  them  within,  and  also  to  have  the  dairy 
houses  and  every  thing  regarding  that  branch,  in  the  very  best 
order. 

Cleanliness,  being  above  all  tilings  the  life  and  soul  of  dairy 
Imsbandry,  the  factor,  the  otlier  judges,  and  myself,  were  at 
the  utmost  pains  to  discover  and  point  out,  at  every  house,  any 
thing  we  could  perceive  to  be  slovenly  or  out  of  order,  and  to 
direct  the  people  to  every  improvement  we  could  suggest,  op 
tliat  we  had  seen  in  the  course  of  our  survey.  I  never  in  my 
life  spent  a  week  more  agreeably,  and  I  may  add  more  usefully 
than  on  that  survey  ;  teaching  the  tenants  what  we  knew,  and 
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ning  what  they  could  show  us.  Dairy  husbandry  has  the 
t  eff&ts  in  improving  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people.  The 
t  deviation  from  cleanliness  is  injurious  to  the  dairy  produce, 

greatly  diminishe*s  its  value.  To  render  it  marketable,  and 
ire  the  highest  prices,  the  most  rigid  attention  must  be  paid 
the  keeping  every  thing  clean ;  and,  if  once  they  cccnstom 
[nselves  to  cleanliness  in  that,  it  will  soon  be  attended  to  in 
kery,  and  other  departments  of  domestic  economy, 
i'remiums  have  also  bean  given,  for  many  yeai*s  past,  at 
ughing  matches,  and  for  the  best  cows,  bulls,  horses,  &c. 
the  estates ;  and  they  have  had  tlie  very  best  effects  in  diflus* 
knowledge  and  exciting  emulation  amor^  the  tenantfi. 
t  is  truly  agreeable  to  see  these  rational  and  well  conducted 
irovements  going  forward ;  and  delightful  to  contemplate 
ir  progress  and  finni  results.  Snug  and  comfortable  farm 
idings,  rising  over  the  ruins  of  the  *'  anld  ciny  bijrgings" 
ich  preceded  them — good  rbnds,  and  clean  dry  fai*m-conrtSf 
?re  dirty  d  libs  and  stinking  gutiersformcrly  abounded— wet 
3  drained — every  possession  surrounded  and  subdivided  by 

best  of  thorn  hedges,  and  sheltered  by  plantations — the 
»]e  land  that  is  arable,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  so,  level!- 
fallowed,  manured,  the  soil  deepened,  and  the  ridges  straight- 
d — rational  courses  of  cropping  suited  to  soil  and  circum- 
ices  adopted — ploughing,  drilling,  and  every  operation  in 
bandry,  executed  with  a  degree  or  neatness  and  propriety  no 
gre  excelled — a  knowledge  o\'  the  breeds,  and  principles  of 
cding  and  rearing  every  species  of  live  stock  dinused— dairy 
bandry,  the  principal  branch  in  the  district,  improved,  to 
al,  or  excel  that  of  England — the  produce  of  tlie  estate  in 
nan  food  far  more  than  tripled — the  rent  to  the  noble  pro- 
5tor  greatly  increased  at  the  end  of  the  present  leases— and, 
>ve  all,  a  much  greater  number  of  people  employed  in  the 
olesome  labours  of  husbandry,  and  the  condiliou  of  the  te- 
its,  their  families,  .\vA  *rcrvrjits  grcaih-  r  t  lir)raied — are  the 
alts  to  which  these  rational  improvcment!$  arr  wrl:  calculate 

to  lead,  and  which  arc  now  in  a  progressiva'  train  of  ac- 
nplishment.  And  as  they  embrace  the  improvement  of  the 
I,  tlie  ultimate  increase  of  the  rent  rolls,  the  ornament  of  the 
trict,  and  melioration  of  the  condition  of  tlie  people,  withe  ut 
ch  advance  by  the  noble  proprietor,  they  canntit  fail  to  be 
wed,  by  every  lover  of  improvement  and  of  mniikind,  as 
;hly  interesting  and  worthy  of  imitation.  That  thej  may  be 
itated  by  every  proprietor  whose  estates  are  equally  well  adapt- 
fbr  improvement,  is  the  earnest  wish  of, 

Sir,  vour,  &c. 
ifrathaven,  24.  Oct.  1814.  "  Will.  Aitoh. 
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Refiew  of  Agricultural  PuBLicAriONSm 


Communications  to  the  Board  of  AgricviUwre^    Vd.  VIL    Evt  L 

Lond(»i|  1811.    pp«  176. 

Many  of  our  readers  having  c(Mnplained  of  the  h^  j^ioedf 
these  volumes,  which  confines  their  circuladon  to  the  mob 
wealthy  class  of  agriculturists,  we  propose,  in  fiiturey  to  give  tfi 
abstract  of  the  principal  papers  which  they  may  contaiil  fidiii 
time  to  time ;  and  for  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  '  '^ 


tion,  we  prefer  beginning  with  the  7th  vdume,  instead  of  |pntt 
back  to  the  earlier  ones.  As  we  shall  seldom  be  able  lb  finct 
room  for  an  examination  of  their  merits,  or  their  fauItSt  Acrt 
being  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  articles  in  this  ringle  IS^  he 
sides  the  President's  Adcu^s  in  1810,  (which  has  beGQ  triQ* 
scribed  into  our  eleventh  volume),  we  can  pretend  to  nothing 
more,  than  to  give  our  readers  some  general  idea  of  the  con* 
tents  of  these  Communications. 

The  first  two  papers  are  on  Soiling;  the  one  by  SirCharks 
Mcrrik  Burrel,  and  the  other  by  Mr  Curwen.  Sir  Charl^tf 
experiment  was  made  in  1809  with  horses,  working  oxen,  cows 
and  calves,  and  young  cattle  of  different  ages;  amounting,  in  allf 
(calves  not  included)  to  fifty-one,  which  he  kept  for  diirteqi 
weeks  and  a  half,  on  the  produce  of  1  ^\  acres  of  green  her- 
bage, including  4|  acres  of  lucerne. — *  Had  they  been  pastur- 
^  eil,'  he  observes,  *  and  the  usual  allowance  oi  land  been  al- 

*  lotted 9  of  I-  acres  to  3  head  of  cattle  for  6  months,  they  would 
<  have  required  35^  acres  to  have  kq)t  them  for  the  above  time; 

*  so  thnt  tlio  produce  of  19|  acres  of  land  has  been  saved  for 

*  ninkin^  into  hny*  which  yielded  29  loads  (tons)  and  a  half  of 

*  the  best  hny,  at  3/.  per  load  standing  on  the  land,  being^in 

*  value  worth  ^^L  10s.,  which  has  been  saved  by  soiling.  *  iJe- 
skies  this  great  saving,  the  writer  values  the  dung  made  at  46/. 
^c.  niore  than  the  expenses  of  management;  so  that  no  less  a 
iJiim  than  134/.  18s.  is  the  estimated  amount  of  the  gain  by  this 
experiment.  But  the  four- year  old  beasts  did  not  tnrive  so  bst 
;ts  might  have  been  expected,  which  Sir  Charles  ascribes  to 
iheir  being  of  an  unkind  breed,  and  one  of  them  of  a  viciona 
dispo^^iticu  \  the  two- yearling  beasts,  of  the  must  improved  Sus- 
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^ex  stock,  and  bred  by  himself,  throve  surprisingly.  The  jear- 
ings  and  working  oxen  kept  in  very  good  condition ;  but  tha 
:x)W8  and  calves  did  not  do  so  well  as  when  turned  out. 

Mr  Curwen's  experiment  had  a  different  object  from  the  for- 
mer.   It  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ad  • 
vantages  of  soiling  over  pasturing,  but  to  ascertain  the  early 
maturity  and  firopensity  to  fatten  of  six  diflcrcnt  breeds  of  cat- 
tle.    With  this  view,  two  heifers  of  each  breed,  of  the  same 
age  (two  years'  old),  were  stall-fed  from  October  1808  to  Octo- 
ber 1809,  on  a  variety  of  green  food,  whh  tlie  addition  of  oil- 
cake, and  straw  and  chaif. .  Several  tables  are  subjoined,  in  or- 
der^ to  show  the  original  weight,  the  improvement  at  difierent 
periodsi  and  the  addition  uliimately  made  to  their  weight  and 
value.    The  weight  and  value  of  the  food  consumed  by  each 
kind,  seems  also  to  have  been  noted  with  great  care;  and  tlie 
last  of  the  tables  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  gain  and  loss  upcm 
the  cattie  of  all  the  diflEerent  breeds.    Though  Mr  Curwen  ac- 
bioWledges,  that  he  is  incompetent  to  oiler  any  opinion  upon 
|)ie  merits  of  these  breeds,  the  experiment  is  nevertheless  high- 
ly interesting,  and  a  premium  of  60  guineas  was  very  properly 
Suited  him.    *  To  be  able  to  decide  in  a  satis&ctory  manner,' 
r  Curwen  justly  observes,  '  the  calves  of  the  different  breeds 
'  should  be  taken  and  brought  up  together ;  taking  care  they 
'  had  all  the  same  treatment. '     Even  with  all  this  care,  the 
results  might  not  be  quite  convincing.    Some  breeds,  it  is  well 
known,  are  naturally  more  impatient  of  confinement  tlian  others  ; 
/hough,  on  suitable  pastures,  they  may  return  fully  as  much  beef 
for  tne  food  ihey  consume.    The  question  is  one  of  very  great 
importance;  and  yet  it  is  so  intricate  in  itself,  so  liable  to  be 
affected  by  unforeseen  and  almost  imperceptible  circumstances^ 
and  requires  so  much  labour,  sagacity,  anu  impartiality,  that  it 
will  probably  continue  to  be  a  desideratum  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

The  next  article  is  by  Mr  Gumming  of  Pentonvillc,  *^  On  the 
Causes  that  first  occasioned  the  bending  of  the  axles  oi  whei'l- 
carriages. "  This  Mr  Cumming  ascribes  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  roadb ;  and  goes  on  at  much  fength  to  prove,  that  the  dj^ihiii^jf 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  conical  rim,  were  the  cousequenccs  of 
the  bending  of  the  axle,  and  not  the  cause  of  it.  \Vc  can  find 
nothing  in  this  communication  tluit  entitled  it  to  occupy  about 
a  sixth  part  of  the  volume.  The  dispute  appears  to  be  altoge- 
tb^  trivial.  Mr  Cumming  had  gho\in,  by  a  number  of  ingeui- 
ous  experiments,  the  disadvantages  of  conical  rims,  boili  in  le- 
gard  to  the  power  of  draught  required,  and  the  injury  to  the 
roa^s^    Of  tlicse,  a  full  accouut  was  given  in  the  seccnd  voIliuiu 
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of  the  Board's  CommiiTiications ;  and  we  do   not  perceive  that 
he  }ias  thrown  any  new  light  on  this  important  subject. 

The  object  of  the  next  paper  is,  to  show  the  advantages  of 
broad  wheels  over  narrow  ones.     The  writer  is  c}ear  for  an  ab- 
sohite  prohibition  of  narrow  wheels  in  every  case ;  though  he  is 
willing  to  make  some  difference  in  the  breadth  of  the  wheebof 
cart$;  and  wagcrons,  and  those  of  gentlemen's  carriages,  post- 
chaises,  &c.    The  breadtli  of  the  wheel,   he  observes,  diould 
be  in  proportion  to  the  ninnber  of  horses  in  the  carriage.    Hiat 
of  a  one-horse  cnrt  should  not  be  less  than  5  inches,  a  two-fione 
cart,  9  inches,  and  a  three-  horse  one,  1 3  inches ;  a  wag^n  dnnvn 
by  four  horses,  to  be  considered  tlie  same  as  two  carts,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses.    Upon  this  we  have  nothing  to  sayj  bat 
we  cannot  agree  with  tlie  writer,  that  it  is  better,  fergenefli 
purposes^  to  yoke  two  horses  to  one  cart,  than  to  two  smalkr 
carts.     Wherever  the  roads  are  good  and  tolerablv  level;  single- 
horse  carts  are,  in  our  opinion,  far  preferable;  witness  the  great 
loads  drawn  by  the  carters  of  Glasgow  and  other  parts  o?  the 
west  of  ^Scotland. 

llic  5th  article  is  entitled  "  Calculations  respecting  die  Plro- 
dnce  of  L:nul  in  Articles  of  Human  Sustenance.  By  IVfr  William 
Pitt.  '^     The  fn-st  part  of  it  states  the  produce  of  potatoes  at  10 
tons  per  acre,  after  allowing  for  seed ;  and  that  of  wheat,  taking 
a  meiliuiii  between  the  best  cultivated  land  and  common  fields, 
seed  a^o  deducted,  at  1140  libs,  or  near  2G  bushels  of  56  lib. 
Both  these  calculations  we  think  a  great  deal  too  high  ;  the  for- 
mer, in  piuiicular,  is  not  far  from  double  the  actual  produce 
over  ScolLind,  not  reckoning  tliose  situations  where  town  dang 
can  be  obtained.     We  consider  8  tons  of  potatoes  per  Scotch 
acre  (less  than  6f  tens  per  English  acre)  a  fair  average  produce 
even  around  Kdinburgli.    Such  crops  as  Ah*  Pitt  mentions,  are  no 
doubt  frequently  obtained;  but  upon  tl'.c  best  soils,  and  under  the 
best  management  witii  which  we  are  acquainted,  no  such  produce 
ns  10^  toiiS  can  Iw  expected,  on  an  average  of  years.     An  acre 
of  prime  grazing  land  is  estimated  to  yield  ISO  lib.  of  animal- 
food  ;  but,  if  depastured  by  mi!k-iows  the  produce  will  be  240lib. 
of  bctf,  venl,  ami  chrosc;  so  that  the  produce  of  grazing  is  to 
that  of  (!:iiryinu:  us  o  is  to  4  ;  this  additional  fourth  being  raised 
by  the  extra  labour  er.ip!oycd  in  the  latter  mode  of  consump- 
tion.    As  the  produce  of  these  two  sorts  of  stock,  however,  is 
difTerent  both  in  kiud  and  in  quality,  the  comparison  cannot  be 
very  acnnito.     Wool,  tiiough  not  p.n  article  of  human  food, 
is  too  valu'W?  to  be  pa>sc<i  over,  when  ilie  comparison  is  made 
to  inciud;-  fht*  labour  of  tlic  dairy,  that  is,  the  expense  attend- 
ing it.     liotii  ti'i;  v*o^'  «jhI  ^\■■x  oMi a  ! :bouv  should  have  been 
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set  against  this  additional  produce.  But  with  reffxA,  to  the  qua« 
U^»  does  Mr  Pitt  think  an  old  cow,  weight  for  weight,  Bi 
good  as  an  ox  or  a  heifer  ? — not  to  mention  the  difference  be* 
tween  beef  and  cheese.  But  the  most  singular  thing  is  the  pro- 
duce of  animal  food  from  oxen,  bred,  reared,  and  fiittened  on  good  . 
land^  which,  according  to  Mr  Pitt,  turns  out  to  be  less  than  6 
atone  per  acre,  14  acres  giving  only  80  stone.  To  make  out 
this  result,  he  supposes  the  ox  to  be  kept  till  about  8  years  old^ 
worked  or  unworked.  Now,  this  writer  ought  to  have  known^ 
after  having  speculated  a  ffood  deal  on  such  subjects,  that  a  Dur* 
ham  or  Nortnumberland  l>reeder  contrives  to  brinj^  his  cattle  to 
tliis  weight  at  S  years  old»  and  even  upon  land  of  but  indiffcr* 
ent  quality,  before  they^  are  a  year  older. 

Having  thus  determined  the  amount  of  produce,  the  second 
part  of  £e  article  treats  of  its  consumption  by  the  human  spe- 
cies. Every  *  healthy  grown  person  of  the  mue  sex, '  it  is  cstir 
mated,  consumes  the  produce  of  3  acres  of  land  of  good  quali- 
ty ;  every  grown  female,  that  of  2  acres ;  and  all  beneath  4he 
age  of  pubsrty,  that  of  1  acre ;  the  average  consumption  of 
every  indiyiduid  being  the  produce  of  2  acres  *  of  the  prime 

*  sous  of  Leicestershire, '  equal  to  S  acres  of  the  average  land 
of  the  kingdom.  This  aDowance  will  certainly  appear  very  li- 
beral to  those  who  unfortunately  live  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed,  where  people  contrive  to  subsist  upon  about  half  thi^ 
produce.  But  we  should  like  to  know  how  even  the  people  of 
Leicestershire  find  ways  and  means  to  consume  so  mucn.  Tak- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  produce  of  3  acres,  at  no  more  than 
18/.,  a  family  of  six  persons  would  require  no  less  than  108/.  for 
thepurchase  of  foodf alone. 

The  next  article  is  •  The  Fifth  Year's  Account  of  the  Produce 

•  of  Milk  and  Butter,  &c. '  from  Mr  Cramp's  cow.  The  Board's 
Communications  have  been  verv  much  indebted  to  this  worthy 
animal  and  its  owner,  who,  we  hope,  will  continue  regular  cor- 
respondents for  5  years  more*  The  profits  of  57  weeks,  ending 
in  May  1810,  all  expenses  deducted,  are  no  less  than  59/.  17s. ; 
and  the  quantity  of  milk,  from  the  6th  June  to  the  7th  May, 
5869  quarts,  or  about  16  quarts  (8^  Scots  pints)  daily.  Be- 
sides tnis,  two  calves  were  fatted  before  the  calculation  com- 
mences, for  9  weeks,  and  sold  for  12  guineas;  and  in  that  time 
364  quarts  were  spared  for  sale.  The  price  of  the  butter  and 
the  milk  is  about  50  per  cent,  higher  tnan  it  is  in  Edinburgh, 
irhich  in  part  accounts  for  this  extraordinary  profit.  Some  in- 
itances  might  be  found  in  Ayrshire,  we  believe,  of  cows  giving 
learly  as  much  niiik  without  any  extraordinary  attention  bcinjj. 
>aid  to  their  management. 

voi«  XV.  Nu.  60.  K  k 
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'  An  Account  of  Flollow  Draining,  made  in  different  Fields, 
'  containing  about  500  Acres,  from  1st  January  to  March  1809. 

*  By  William  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Ladjkirk  m  Berwickshire,' 
forms  the  7th  article.  Mr  Robertson  gtve^  a  concise  and  veiy 
distinct  account  of  his  operations,  the  success  of  which,  he  adds, 
has  l>cen  most  satisfactory.  In  this  short  period  be  had  expend- 
ed on  draining  1688Z.  7s.  S^d. 

The  8th  article  describes  a  most  valuable  improvement  by  a 
farmer,  and  made  at  iiis  own  expense.  Mr  David  Shirreff  of 
Kirkhill,  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  reclaimed,  in  1S07,  108^ 
acres  of  carse  land,  by  an  embankment  which  did  not  ciMt  him 
more  than  300/.  In  its  natural  state,  the  land  was  not  thought 
worth  3s.  per  acre ;  and  now  the  whole,  at  an  average,  is  worth 
408.  per  acre. 

The  9th  article  regards  the  Merino  Sheep  imported  into  the 
west  of  Scodand  by  jVfr  Downie  in  1810.  The  substance  of  it 
was  transferred  into  our  pages  in  the  review  of  the  Renfrewshire 
Report,  vol.  XIV.,  page  211. 

Tlie  next  is  a  verj' good  paper  *  On  the  Destruction  of  Wccdfc 
'  By  Mr  Brodie  oi  Garvald,  near  Haddington. '  Among  other 
means  for  this  end,  Mr  Brodie  recommends  drilling  every  kind 
of  grain  on  land  infested  with  annual  weeds.  '  We  witnessed 
'  an  experiment  a  few  years  ago,'  he  observes,  '  upon  a  fine 
'  rich  field  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  never  failed  in  carrying 
^  good  crops,  except  from  an  o\'erflow  of  aimual  weeds,  ^e 
^  gonllcman  to  whom  it  belonged,  sowed  one  half  of  this  field 

*  in  drills  aI)out9  or  1 0  inches,  and  the  other  half  in  broadcast. ' — 

*  The  deficiency  of  the  broadcast  was  to  the  drilled  part  as  0  is 
^  to  15,  nhich  is  above  a  third  part  of  the  crop;  and  the  half 
^  which   was  drilled  has,  ever  rjuce  that  experiment^  been  in 

*  better  condition,  with  fewer  annual  weeds  than  the  other, 
^  though  always  cropped  in  the  same  way,  and  under  the  like 

*  preparation.' 

Tiio  title  of  the  1 1  th  article  is,  *  On  the  Cultivation  of  Car- 

*  rots.  By  Robert  Burrov/s,  £5.0.  of  Weasenham,  Norfolk.' 
This  is  one  of  the  be^^t  papers  in  the  volume ;  and  we  are  sorry  we 
cannot  make  room  fur  a  lull  account  of  its  contents.  Mr  Burrows 
had,  for  several  yer.r:^,  considered  it  an  object  cf  great  national 
importance  to  itiLro(hicc  a  cKc.iper  method  of  maintaining  fium- 
iiorses,  convincctl  that  oxen  rould  net  bt  advantageously  employ- 
ed in  tlieir  place.  \Vith  this  view  he  set  about  cultivating  car- 
rots; and  has  for  several  years  fed  his  horycs  with  tliem  in  win- 
ter, to  the  total  exclusion  of  corn  from  his  ^tables.  He  was  abo 
remarkably  sucrcssfnl  in  feedii>g  hops  and  bullocks  with  carrots. 
Ii'  \\v.  litid  iciinuTii;rcH  a  little  riore  IlUrtiiiv  ihiznfor  tuinins,  he 
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docs  not  consider  carrots  great  exhanstcrs  of  the  soil;  and  in  no 
single  instance  has  he  found  the  succeeding  barley  crop  any  wny 
dencicnt  to  what  it  was  where  he  had  fed  upon  the  lana  one  third 
of  the  turnip  crop.  He  sows  8  lib.  to  10  lib.  per  acre,  broad- 
cast it  would  appear,  from  the  last  week  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April,  after  wheat  that  hnd  been  preceded  by  clover,  the  land 
being  first  ploughed  in  autumn  and  again  in  February,  and  ma- 
nured with  16  cart  loads  per  acre  of  rotten  farm-yard  manure  or 
cottager's  ashes.  The  seed  is  mixeil  with  sand  or  mould,  8  or 
10  lib.  to  every  two  bushels,  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  time  of  sowing,  taking  care  to  Have  the  heaps  turned 
ever  every  day,  sprinkling  the  outside  of  tl>em  with  water  each 
time,  that  vegetation  may  take  place  alike  throughout.  By  these 
means,  the  seed  is  in  a  state  of  forward  vegetation,  and  soon  ap- 
pears above  ground.  In  about  five  or  six  weeks,  the  carrv>ts  are 
ready  for  hoeing  a  first  time ;  and  a  second  hoeing  is  given  im- 
mediately afterwards,  when  the  plants  are  left  9  inches,  some- 
times a  foot,  and  even  farther  asunder.  His  horses  are  allowed 
70  lib.  daily  on  an  average,  partly  sliced  down  in  chaff  or  cut 
hay,  and  partly  whole.  Not  only  does  he  save  corn  altogether 
by  this  mode  of  feeding,  but  he  finds  a  much  less  quantity  of 
hay  than  usual  quite  sufficient.  The  following  observaticms  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  all  farmers  who  possess  land  similar 
to  that  of  Norfolk. 

*  So  successful  have  I  been  with  carrots  as  a  winter  food  for 
'  horses,  that  with  the  assistance  of  lucern  for  soiling  iu  sum- 

*  mcr,  I  have  been  enabled  to  prove,  by  experiments,  conducted 

*  under  my  own  personal  ins])ection,  that  an  able  Norfolk  team- 

*  horse,  fully  worked  two  joumies  a-day  winter  and  summer,  may 

*  be  kept  the  entire  year  round  upon  the  produce  of  only  one 
'  statute  acre  of  land.     I  have  hkewisc  applied  carrots  witli  great 

*  profit  to  the  feeding  of  hogs  in  winter,  and  by  that  means  have 

*  made  my  straw  into  a  most  excellent  mainiro,  without  the  aid 

*  of  neat  cattle;  the  hogs  sofeil,  are  sold  on  Norwich-hill  to  the 

*  London  dealers,  as  porkers. '     p.  T*. 

Mr  Burrows  next  presents  a  detailed  sLntemcnt  of  the  expen- 
ses, produce,  and  neat  profit  of  carrots  for  three  years,  ending 
with  1S()8,  during  which  period  he  had  cultivated  -t  acres. 
U'ht?  avernge  expense  is  10/.  13s.  2Jd  per  acre;  and  the  aver.ige 
profit,  expenses  deducted,  t?T/.  l»s.  SJd.  per  acre.  In  JSOj)  he 
uad  25  acres  under  carrots,  the  expense  of  which  was  «/.  s<.  4d. 
per  acre;  and,  huviiig  been  obliged  to  leavo  his  farn),  ihey  were 
Valued  at  'il/.  per  acre — a  price  he  thinks  much  below  their  real 
lvalue— which  he  reccivevi  from  his  >;ucce-.sor,  leaving  a  profit  of 
l2/.  1  Is.  Sd.  per  aero.     He  coutitiues  to  cultivate  carrots  upoz\ 

Kk-J 
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a  large  scale  on  bis  present  farm.    The  average  wdght  of  his 
crops  was  no  less  than  20  tons  7  cwt.  1  st.  per  acre. 

The  article  concludes  with  an  '  Account  of  an  esqseriment  in 
*  feeding  ciglit  bullocks  tied  up  by  the  head  ;  four  fed  with  tnrDipi 
'  and  hay,  and  the  other  four  with  carrots  and  hay,  witb  a  view 
^  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  turnips  and  carrots.' 
The  prime  cost  of  the  carrots  and  hay  consumed,  is  12/.  98.  Sd.y 
and  that  of  the  turnips  and  hay  20/.  18s.  lOd.,  and  the  '  carrot- 
^  fed  bullocks  were  SOs.  per  head  better  than  those  fed  with  tor^ 
^  nips;  a  circumstance  sufficiently  visiUe  to  the  most  common  ob- 
<  server. '  These  results  will  certainly  astonish  some  of  our  read* 
ers ;  but  Mr  Burrows  appears  to  be  a  person  of  great  practicil 
knowledge,  and  his  communication  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
candour  and  impartiality  that  should  prevent  his  statements  from 
being  hastily  rejected.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  similar  expe- 
riments made  upon  suitable  soils  in  this  northern  part  of  tbc 
island. 

The  next  paper  is,  <  On  Haymaking  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly in  wet  weather.  By  Mr  James  Milncr  of  Scortan,  near 
Catterick  in  Yorkshire. '  It  principally  refers  to  the  practice 
of  Wen^Iey  Dale,  of  which  we  nave' the  following  description. 
The  day  after  it  is  cut,  it  is  strewed  with  the  hands  in  sack  a 
regular  and  even  manner,  that  no  sops  or  lumps  of  grass  ap* 
pear  on  the  surface.  Neither  forks  nor  rakes  are  used  in  diia 
part  of  the  work,  except  where  the  grass  is  very  light  indeed. 
lliis  metliod  requires  industry  and  care  >  but  when  it  is  well 
executed,  the  hay  is  half  won.  The  next  process,  the  day  af- 
ter, if  the  weather  be  fine,  is  to  turn  it  with  the  rake-head| 
in  a  very  neat  and  regular  order.  The  day  after,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  fine,  they  put  it  into  hand  or  lap- cocks.  One  raker, 
man  or  woman,  for  both  are  expert  at  the  business,  goes  be- 
fore a  cocker;  each  cocker  takes  up  about  10 or  12  lib.  weight 
of  hay  ;  shakes  it  up  very  lightly  ;  then  puts  one  hand  a  litde 
under  it,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  it ;  takes  it  up,  and  sets 
it  down  afrain  gently,  where  it  is  clean  raked,  in  a  neat  regu- 
lar row,  leaving  an  aperture  or  hole  about  the  middle  in  the 
side  of  the  cock,  so  as  to  admit  air  in  case  of  wet  weather, 
always  making  them  even  and  smooth  at  the  top.  Cocks  inad^ 
well  in  this  manner  will,  on  account  of  their  lightness  ^ 
smoothness,  certainly  repel  the  rain,  and  throw  it  off  betttf 
than  any  large  cocks,  heaped  up  carelessly  and  hastily,  as  they 
generally  are,  with  the  rake  or  the  fork ;  besides,  in  wet  wea- 
ther, they  dry  considerably  sooner,  on  account  of  their  I^bt- 
ness  and  gopd  shape  i  and  will  stand  better  than  Lirger  made 
cocks  even  in  windy  weather. '  p.  9  Jr.    The  ricks  are  mad« 
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round,  '  and  roped  so  doscly  and  nicely,  that  neither  wind  nor 
'  water  can  penetrate. '  They  arc  not  covered  with  straw,  as  is 
the  usual  practice  in  other  places ;  for  which  take  the  following 

*  unphilosophical '  reasons, — *  Because  the  stacks  that  are  cover- 

*  ed  with  straw  are  seldom  carried  regularly  to  a  top  ;  they  are 

*  generally  too  broad  there,  and  the  straw  is  then  laid  on  very 

*  injudiciously,  and  without  method  ;  the  rick,  consequently,  iu 
'  time,  takes  water^  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  becomes  putrc- 

*  fied  litter.     By  the  carelessness  of  servants,  and  the  want  of  a 

*  judicious  and  philosophical  knowledge  in  nvost  farmers,  rcspect- 
^  ing  the  figure  and  finishing  of  ricks,  their  losses  cannot  but  be 

*  considerable. '  Now,  without  any  pretension  to  this  abstruse 
knowledge,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  stacks  are  equally 
well  made,  those  that  are  well  thatched  with  straw  will  prcser\'e 
in  good  order  a  considerable  quantity  of  hay,  which  muat  be 
greatly  injured,  indeed  quite  spoilt  by  rain,  wind,  and  sun,  iu 
the  Wensley  Dale  ricks.  A  better  reason  probably  is,  that 
straw  is  a  scarce  article  in  that  quarter. 

The  13th  article  b  called  *  An  Account  of  an  Experiment 
on  Oats ;  with  some  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
the  Foot-rot  in  Sheep.  By  Richard  Worthington,  Esq.  of 
South  End. '  According  to  this  gentleman,  experiments  *are 
most  safely,  and  most  pertinently  planned  and  conducted,  on 
a  contracted  scale,  when  these  are  various  and  many,  the 
counsel  cannot  admit  of  dispute,  or  even  of  hesitation. '  Very 
true ; — hut  then  the  object  of  these  small  experiments  is  to  as- 
certain advantageous  results'  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  it  might 
be  as  well  for  the  experimenter  to  proceed  thus  far  himself,  m- 
stead  of  expecting  other  people  to  run  this  risk,  or  at  least  to 
take  the  trouble  of  repeating  his  experiments.  Beside^  we 
have  only  one  of  these  contracted  experiments ;  and  vet,  quite 
as  many  deductions,  and  as  confident  anticipations  arc'*hazarded^ 
9S  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  of  them  made,  in  a  great  variety 
iof  situations.  Fifteen  millions,  it  seems,  are  annually  lost  to  the 
nation,  by  the  present  imperfect  state  of  tiHage  throitghout  Eng- 
land ;  but  '  much  more  than  double  that  amount  may  safely 

*  be  promised  to  the  country,  by  the  employment  of  the  drill- 

*  plough  and  horse- hoe,  on  a  scale  of  practice  more  in  unison 

*  with  the  principles  of  the  immortal  Tull. '  Now,  to  prove 
all  this,   Mr  Woriliington  made  an  experiment,  with  oats,  on 

*  J{-  statute  acre  of  land,  with  a  residue  of  33*  yards.'  The 
oats  were  drilled  at  30  inches  distance ;  and  produced  74*  Win- 
chester bushels  !  And  then  follows  a  long  account  of  the  sum- 
mer culture  of  this  remarkable  crop,  ana  of  the  different  sorts 
ff  implements  required  in  tliis  important  operation. — 'Jblie  addi« 
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tlonal  observations  about  the  foot-rot  are  equalK*  tedious,  though 
more  just ;  but  give  no  new  inFormation.  lliere  caii  be  no 
floubt  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease,  bv  any  one  who 
has^  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  flock  afQicted  with  it. 

The  next  four  articles  arc  on  Irrigation ; — three  of  them  from 
Korfolk,  and  one  from  Essex-  They  are  simply  claims  for  pre- 
miums. The  expeniie  of  the  first  three  fields  wa6  30j.  per  aae. 
Tlic  oriqinal  value  was  5s.  to  7s.  per  acre ;  and  they  are  now 
said  to  o«j  woith  5  guineas  per  acre.  The  last  one  contained 
^u\  acres,  originally  worth  40s.  an  acre;  the  expenses  were 
about  19/.,  and  the  first  year's  produce  is  estimated  at  26(1  per 
acre  ;  so  that  one  crop  grcitly  overpaid  the  whole  outlay. 

The  1 8th  article  is  *  A  Description  of  Mr  Shephcni's  Ma- 


the  proper  place  duiing  the  operation  of  determining  their 
'  weight,  without  (lif?iciiity,  as  the  operation  is  not  of  &uchai\ 

*  appearance  as  to  awe  the  animal  any  alarm.  * — *  To  insist  up- 
*■  en  the  use  of  sucii  a  machine  to  the  farmer,  will  be  unnece^ 

*  sary  ;  he  will  be  able  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  improve- 
^  mcnt  of  his  cattle,  upon  difterent  food,  and  to  judge  without 

*  difficulty  of  their  value  in  the  market.  *  A  weighing-machine 
appears  to  us  a  neces-sary  appendage  to  all  moderately  large 
farms  ;  but  then  it  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  answer  every 
p!ip^>o'?L',  if  possible ; — to  weigh  corn,  turnips,  clover,  &c.  as  well 
as  Ctitilc.  It  is  impi>s>ible  to  conduct  any  accurate  experiments 
without  one ;  and  even  the  common  business  of  a  farm  would 
he  grf.atly  benefited  by  the  frequent  use  of  aii  instrument  which 
jia-  V?:c\\  hit'.icrto  too  much  neglected. 

'I'l-e  d»."vabtati.in  of  tlie  pestilential  Barberry  bush  is  tlie  sub- 
ject cf  tiu^  next  paper,  v.hich  is  fiiilv  *  proved  by  Uie  Observa- 

*  t:oi:F,  I'-xporiiat;nts,  and  Testinioiues*  of  L.  E.  Windt,  Coun- 

*  sdlor  in  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  of  the  Count  Le  Lippe 
Scliauinl.orf'*,  which  the  J>ecretjirv  of  the  Board  has  troDslated 
for  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Rye  and  beans,  as  well  as  wheat,  were 
hwvA  to  ••uirtT  prodigiously  from  tlie  vicinity  of  this  plant,  whose 
poweri'tii  olllcts  ill  conimurii eating  mildew,  it  would  be  worse 
ii»nn  ?(.  i'lirdi  anv  lopuer  to  denv. 

The  nrXl  article  is  *  O.i  Waste  Lands, '  and  consists  oi  a 
great  HKiny  accounts,  for  the  purpose  of  slewing  the  expense 
nnd  profius  of  their  improvement,  of  which  we  can  give  our 
readt-rs  no  iiiea  by  any  extract  which  our  iiuiits  would  permit. 

The  .Vcacia  Tree  is  the  subject  of  the  21^t  paper.  It  is  vtiX' 
ten  by  liic  ilcv.  J.  \\'i!lis  ox  Sopiey,  nerr  Kingwood,,  and  is,  a* 
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the  writer  acknowledges,  a  very  desultory  performance.     ^  In 

*  rapidity  of  grovith^ '  he  says,  '  this  tree,  in  some  soils,  will 
'  cqu^l  tiic  poplar  or  willow  tribe ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  pos- 

*  scsses  the  durability  and  closeness  of  texture  of  the  yew  and 
<  the  box.    The  specimen  [sent  to  the  Board]  is  part  of  a  tree 

*  I  planted  in  a  pure  gravel,  trenched  three  feet,  with  many 
'  others  of  different  kinds,  in  the  year  178i.  It  has  been  cut 
^  down  two  years;  and  I  have  made  several  book- cases  of  it  for 
^  my  library,  and  other  things  for  the  use  of  my  family.  It  is 
'  certainly  well  adapted  for  all  cabinet  purposes,  from  the  beauty 
^  of  its  feathering,  and  closeness  of  grain. '  After  a  pretty  full 
account  of  this  and  other  trees,  and  several  digressions  from  his 
text,  the  Reverend  author  very  appropriately  concludes  with  an 
encomium  on  Bonaparte,  for  employing  his  conscripts  in  ship* 
building  at  Antwerp. 

The  next  is  *  An  Essay  on  Gates,  by  Mr  Robert  Salmon  of 
WobiSni,  Bedfordshire. '  This  is  a  very  sensible  aiticle ;  but 
rather  too  long.  He  recommends,  we  think  very  propei'ly, 
that  gates  should  be  made  higher  than  at  present    '  If  a  gate  be 

*  so  high  that  no  horse  or  ox  can  get  its  head  over  it,  a  very 
'  slight  one  will  sufEce,  and  no  animal  will  attempt  to  force  it : 

*  whereas,  was  it  so  low  that  a  horse  or  ox  could  get  the  head 
'  or  chest  upon  it,  then,  although  strongly  made,  it  would  be 
'  readily  broken  at  the  first  attempt  or  inclination  of  the  ani- 

*  mal. '  The  torvrail  should  therefore  be  not  less  than  5  feet 
from  the  groimd.  A  great  many  otiier  useful  directions  are 
given  by  Mr  Salmon,  whicli  well  deserve  the  attention  of  botli 
farmers  and  mechanics. 

Tlie  23d  article  is  entitled — *  Agricultural  Hints,'  collected  by 
'  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  course  of  an  excursion  to  Holkham, 
'  during  the  Easter  Holidays  of  1810;  with  some  Obser\*ations 

*  on  the  Hundred  of  Freeoridge  (Marsh-iand),  in  the  County 
'  of  Norfolk. '  This  article  is  divided  into  IG  sections ;  and  the 
last  one  is  again  subdivided  into  four,  each  of  them  witli  an  ap- 
propriate title ;  so  that  these  '  Hints '  are  reduced  into  a  very 
regular  foi  ni.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the  practice  in  Norfolk  to 
sow  wheat  upon  die  clover  stubbles,  though  it  often  fails  when 
sown  after  clover  in  Scotland.  .  The  following  account  of  the 
method  of  cultivating  it  in  Norfolk,  is  taken  from  the  second 
section  of  this  article. — *  1.  St(x:k  the  clover  layer  very  hard 
^  with  sheep  and  young  catde,  so  as  not  to  leave  on  it,  when 

*  it  is  ploughed  up,  the  least  vestige  of  herbage,  or  a  single 
'  blade  of  grass ;  for  if  any  herbage  remain,  it  nialces  tlie  ground 

*  pufiy,  and  furnishes  food  for  grubs  and  oti».er  vermin.  2.  Plough 
f  up  Uie  layer,  about  the  second  week  ^^f  September,  from  four 
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to  five  inches  deep,  as  the  soil  will  admit  of  it.    The  eulicr 
this  operation  can  be  performed,  the  better.    S.  As  soon  as  the 
land  is  ploughed,  compress  it  with  a  heavy  roller;  and  in  aboat 
ten  days,  or  as  soon  after  as  any  rain  has  fidlen,  harrow  and 
cross-harrow  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  pulverization.  4.  Bv 
thus  plougliing  early,  a  stale  furrow  may  be  secured,  whkh 
is  essential  for  procuring  an  abundant  crop,  when  the  seed  is 
either  drilled,  or  sown  broad-cast.    5.  The  land  most  be  sown 
as  eiirly  as  possible — always  between  the  1st  and  20th  of  0^ 
tobcr,  and  not  later.     6.  On  clover  layers,  drilling  9  incbei 
distance  is  to  be  preferred  to  sowing  broadcast,  or  even  dib- 
bling ;  which  latter  mode  is  not  necessary  with  a  btale  fur- 
row, though  it  may  be  advisable  with  a  trcsh  one.     Where 
the  ground  is  much  exposed,  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
ought  to  be  given ;  but  in  sheltered  spots,  from  eight  to  ten 
pecks,  four  pecks  to  the  bushel,  is  sufficient — no  muck  or  oil- 
cake wanted.     7.  The  seed  should  be  harrowed  in  with  a  light 
harrow.     8,  When  tlie  wheat  is  up,  a  heavy  roUer  shouM  be 
used  in  the  months  of  October  or  November ;  for  though  some 
contend,  that  the  wind  has  more  power  to  injure  the  blade 
when  the  land  is  smootl) ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  rolling  has  the 
efiect  of  presernng  the  root  from  injury,  and  destroying  the 
grub.     The  heavy  roller  should  also  be  used  in  dry  weather, 
in  the  end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March;  and  the 
drill-harrow  in  March.    9.  The  crop  should  be  hand-hoed  in 
March,  (the  expense  from  2s.  to  ^s.  6d.  per  acre) ;  and  if  it 
is  necessary,  it  should  be  hand-hoed  a  second  time  early  in 
April.     Some,  indeed,  also  use  the.  drill-harrow  aft^r  the  fint 
hoeing ;  but  this  is  not  always  requisite. ' 
Of  all  these  directions,  the  hard  stocking,  and  the  use  of  the 
roller  in  spring,  appear  the  most  material.     We  shall  pass  over 
the  intermediate  sections,  that  we  may  find  room  for  some  ac- 
count of  the  16th,  which  relates  to  the  marsh-land  district.    The 
old  inode  of  cropping  on  this  sort  of  land,  was  the  common 
field  system; — I.  Fnlluw;  2.  Wheat;  5.  Beans,  both  these  crops 
broad-cast.     There  was  no  clover,  no  turnips,  and  but  a  small 
proportion  of  grass.     From  a  table  subjoined,  however,  we  find 
two  crops  of  wheat,  and  one  of  beans,  in  a  course  of  four  yean ; 
and  the  value  of  these  crops,  estimated  at  37/.  lOs.,  does  not 
appear  quite  so  contemptible  to  us  as  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  ;— 
the  last  crop  of  wheat  is  taken  at  no  less  than  4-0  bushels  an 
acre. — *  But  the  great  object, '  says  Sir  John,  *  in  a  nationat 
*  point  of  view,  is  to  raise  great  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax,  not 
'  only  in  this,  but  in  the  neighbouring  districts;  where  it  is  siud 
f  that  a  considerable  portion  of  fertile  soil,  exceeding  half  a  mil^ 
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lion  of  acres,  might  be  employed  in  producing  these  important 
articles.  In  the  parishes  of  Upwell  and  OutwcU,  indeed,  hemp 
and  wheat  in  succession  have  been  accounted,  for  at  least  half  a 
century,  to  be  the  very  best  mode  of  farming.  According  to  the 
present  prices  of  hemp,  it  is  much  more  profitable  than  wheat. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  clean  the  land  than  a  crop  of  hemp ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat,  it  is  said  to  ue 

S eater  in  quantity,  and  better  in  quality,  than  under  an)r  o- 
er  rotation.    According  to  that  system,  the  following  returas 
are  obtained,  in  a  succession  of  four  years. — 

Year. 

*  1.  Hemp,  40  stone,  at  8s,  per  stone, 

*  2.  Wheat,  7  coombs,  at  508.  per  coomb, 
'  3.  Hemp,  40  stone,  at  8s.  per  stone, 

*  4.  Wheat,  8  coombs,  -         -         - 

L.69  10  O* 
Now,  we  shrewdly  suspect  tliat  all  this  is  very  wrong,  and  that 
no  land  in  England  will  stand  such  a  course  of  cropping  for  half 
a  century.  It  would  be  suflicient  to  ask  where  manure  is  to  he 
obtained ;  for  no  land  could  support  this  course,  even  if  it  could 
be  preser\'ed  free  from  weeds,  without  a  frequent  and  abundaiit 
supply  of  manure. 

The  next  article  is  *  A  Memorial  upon  Irrigation  by  David 
^  Shank,  &rmer  and  tenant  in  Low  Curghie,  Wigtonshire,  in 
«  claim  for  the  silver  medal,  premium  No.  9.  of  1809. '  This  is 
a  very  distinct  and  un^Sresuniing  account  of  an  operation  which 
aeems  to  have  been  attended  with  very  complete  success,  and  per- 
formed at  an  expense  remarkably  small.  The  ex{)eriment  com-* 
inenced  in  November  1809,  in  a  field  of  four  acres  two  roods 
nine  poles  Scotch,  though  four  acres  only  received  the  full  l>e- 
nefitof  the  water.  It  was  arable  land,  worth  4.')S.  per  acre.  In 
spring  1807,  Mr  Shank  laid  it  off  in  ridges  of  50  feet  wide,  al- 
ter it  had  been  richly  prepared  by  a  drilled  green  crop.  It  was 
then  sown  with  barley  and  ryegrass,  clovers,  and  ribgrass ;  and  in 
the  crown  of  every  ridge  a  furrow  was  drawn  by  a  plough,  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  irrigation  in  after  years.  The  tenant  conceived 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  the  land  to  consolidate  for  ano- 
ther year,  before  admitting  the  water ;  and  accordingly  a  crop, 
partly  for  green  food  and  partly  for  hay,  was  taken  in  1 809.  A\'hen 
irrigation  was  set  about  in  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November  of  that  year^  a  dam- dike  of  turf  was  constructed  at 
the  lower  end  of  a  glen,  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  field,  and  an 
easy  levd  was  found  for  a  feeder  across  the  field.  Thin,  by  means 
of  ttopsi  conveyed  the  water  into  the  centre  furrc«:  s  before  de» 
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scrilx^ly  from  whence  it  wns  distributed  over  the  surface.  A  se- 
coTid  dam  was  constructed  half  way  down  the  field,  so  as  to  give 
the  lower  part  as  much  advantage  as  the  upper. 

Btfore  the  end  of  June  1810,  tlic  hay  was  cut;  and  the  pro- 
duce wns  estimated  to  amount  to  about  teji  tons,  or  more  than 
two  tons  per  acrej  and  the  aftermath  or  foggage  was  wordi  2Gs. 
per  acre. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  experiment  is  the  article 
of  expense.     *  The  two  drains  and  feedersi '  says  Mr  Shank, 

*  could  not  cost  above  30s.,  and  the  subsequent  operations  can 

*  scarcely  he  reckoned  on,  as  they  afforded  amusement  to  the oc- 
^  cupicr,  who  conducted  them  witli  his  own  hands.  *  Theiilver 
medal  was  awanled  Lccordini^ly. 

^i'lie  last  artick*  is  on  •  The  Treatment  and  Produce  of  a 
field  of  Ivjccrn.  By  Mr  RihIwcII  of  Livermere  near  Bury  St 
Ikinio:.d«. ' — '  In  a  field  containing  eleven  acres  of  old  arable 
*!  liiiHi,  nf  a  dry  liijlit  soil,  about  twenty  inches  in  depth,  upon 

*  a  stratum  of  gravi  IJy  clay,  Mr  11.  liad  harkv  sown  after  a  clean 

*  Aillow  in  the  spring  of  liic  year  1 S07.    With  it  there  were  sown 

*  20  pounds  an  acre  of  luccrn,  broad- cast,  and  harrowed  in  with 

*  barley,  as  is  usual  in  the  treatment  of  clovers  or  other  artifi- 

*  cial  grasses.  *  The  luccrn  was  three  times  cut  in  spring  and 
summer  1808.  The  account  of  expenses  and  produce,  for  1809 
and  1  s  10,  is  given  in  a  table;  frora  wliich  it  appears,  that  thenett 
prcfit  in  the  former  year  was  1 1/.  Is.  per  acre,  and  in  the  latter 
y2L  Is.  3d.  per  acre.  In  1800,  twenty-three  horses  were  kept 
for  twenty  weeks,  and  in  1810  twenty- eight  horses  for  eighteen 
weeks,  upon  the  produce  of  the  eleven  acres ;  so  that  each  horse 
c/.n^^umcd  at  the  rate  of  less  than  two  roods  and  a  half  in  twen- 
ty-six weeks.  In  the  article  on  the  Cultivation  of  Carrots,  for- 
merly noticed,  one  acre  and  eight  perches  gave  food  for  a  horse 
for  twenty-seven  weeks;  so  that,  adding  these  two  together,  a- 
lout  one  rood  more  out  of  an  acre  would  remain  for  hay. 
T'i(Kjgh  this  would  be  too  small  an  allowance,  yet  the  whole 
rfm.-ui:>p(ii>n  of  a  horse  for  a  year,  if  corn  could  be  di^qiensed 
villi  during  summer,  as  it  was  by  Mr  Burrows  during  winter, 
would  not  very  much  exceetl  the  produce  of  one  acre,  as  stated 
by  that  gentleman.  Whereas  a  horse  regularly  worked,  re- 
quirei:-,  by  the  present  motle  of  feeding,  tlie  produce  of  about 
four  :icrcs. 

Upon  the  A\]u>le,  the?e  papers  are  certainly  creditable  to  the 
IJoMrd  of  Agriculture  and  its  correspondent^.  They  contains 
good  dcnl  of  practical  information ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  less 
important,  ihcy  arc  of  tucli  a  lijitiiro  a  a  to  direct  the  attention 
of  :i»'ricu'i'i:;i4s  to  accuiaic  cxi'cihiieuti;,  ou  some  of  the  most 
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interesting  departments  of  their  art.     AH  sorts  of  calculations^ 
indeed,  have  been  tdighted  by  those  who  wished  to  find  an  c\r 
ciise  for  their  own  indolence  or  incapacity  i  for  no  blotter  a  ren- 
son^  than  that  they  did  not  give  results  appiicable  to  all  plac;:  = 
and  seasons.     It  would  be  as  idle  to  combat  such  a  doctrine^  as 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  trust  implicitly  to  their  accuracy  $  or 
to  expect  that  it  is  possible  to  predict,  with  certainty,  cventf-, 
over  which  our  variable  climate,   and   several   unncconntabic 
causes,  exert  a  powerful  ar-d  uncontrollable  influence.     Yet  n:> 
one  but  a  very  ignorant  or  a  very  prejiulicrd  person ,  would  ob- 
ject to  any  anproach  made  towards  perfect  accuracy,  because  it 
was  known  that  perfect  accuracy  v»as  unattainable. — Several  of 
the  papers  in  this  Cvillcction,  however,  are  a  great  deal  too  long ; 
and  one  or  two  of  Lliom  ought  to  have  IjetJi  omitted  altogether. 
The  Board  is  not  in  the  unhappy  predicament  of  a  periodical 
journalist,  who  must  fill  his  pages,  when  tije  time  comes  round, 
not  always  with  what  he  thinks  very  valuable  matter,  but  with 
the  best  that  lie  can  procure.     It  does  not  alter  the  case  in  the 
least  to  be  iniormed,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  their  vo- 
lumes, that  *  the  Board  of  Agriculture  is  not  responsible  for  any 
•  fact  or  observation  contained  in  the  following  Papers. '     Such 
A  notice  might  somewhat  avail  its  members,  if  the  facts  and 
observations  were  merely  of  a  local  dt^'scrintion,  such  as  compose 
a  great  part  of  the  County  Reports.     Nobody  could  suppose 
that  they  were  responsible  for  the  accuracv  of  the  measurement 
of  a  county  ;  or  that  its  soils,  climate,  buifdiiigs,  &c.  were  faith- 
fully described.     But  the  case  is  evidently  diftl-rent  with  those 
volumes  that  emanate  directly  from  the  Board  it*;c1t'.     Notwith- 
standing this  notice,  therefore,  tlie  public  will  naturally  censure 
it  for  all  that  is  trivial,  inipertinenti  or  calculated  to  niislcad  in 
these  Comnmnications.     The  Board  can  only  shake  oiT  its  re- 
sponsibility by  a  sacrifice  of  the  authority  which  its  name  should 
confer.     If  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
faots,  and  for  the  propriety  of  the  practices  recommended ; — ii'  it 
lias  not  good  reason  to  rely  on  the  veracity  and  jud lament  of  tiie 
Writers  of  the  papers  which  it  publishes ; — if  it  docs  not  select 
for  publication  such  as  are  sanctioned  by  its  approbation  ; — then 
these  volumes  ought  to  have  no  more  weight  with  the  public  thau 
any  other  compilations. 
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Trom  the  end  nf  August  to  the  second  week  of  OctoW,  tl^e  wo* 
ther  was  remarkably  favourable  for  harvest  operations,  and  at  the  lane 
time  brought  the  late  crops  to  maturitj  much  earlier  than  was  to  be 
expected  at  the  date  of  la^t  Numbqr.  With  verj  trifling  exceptian^ 
all  sorts  of  grain  are  now  secured  everywhere  in  the  very  best  or- 
der. The  season  has  been  equally  propitious  to  Wheat-sowing ;  asd 
the  late  rains,  and  continued  mild  weather,  promise  such  a  regular 
and  vigorous  plant  from  what  has  been  recently  depotitedf  at  all eady 
appears  on  the  early  sown  fields. 

There  has  been  very  little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  grun  during 
the  last  quarter*  or  indeed  for  these  twelve  months  past.  In  tome 
instances — wc  suspect  in  but  a  few — the  abundance  of  crop  1S13 
may  have  compensated  for  the  diminution  of  price ;  but  from  all 
that  can  yet  be  known  of  the  late  crop,  it  is  impossible  to  mdulge  any 
such  expectation.  Prices  are  now  kept  down  chiefly  by  an  immense 
importatioTi,  though  partly  by  the  large  reversion  of  the  former  crops 
and  in  some  degree,  sdso,  the  present  low  prices  may  be  owing  to  the 
excellent  condition  in  which  the  new  crop  has  been  secured. 

Inhere  has  been  a  better  demand  of  late  for  Sheep  and  Cattle  than 
there  was  reason  to  expect  from  the  appearance  of  ^e  stack-yards, 
and  the  state  of  the  Turnip  crop  in  Scotland.  Cattle  in  particular 
have,  witliin  these  few  weeks,  been  taken  off  at  prices  a  good  deal 
higher  than  they  were  in  August.  Turnips,  it  would  therefore  appear, 
have  suffered  less  in  the  South  than  they  have  done  here  ;  where  they 
cannot  be  rated  at  much  more  than  the  half  of  an  average  crop^ 
Potatoes  thnugh  tlie  quality  is  generally  good,  are  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  they  were  last  year ;  and  are  understood  to  be  rather 
below  an  average  crop. 

In  a  former  part  of  ihis  Number  will  be  found  the  Reports  of  the 
Committees  nf  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  Com  Laws ;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them.  None  of 
the  witnesses  consider  less  than  &(>s.  per  quarter  for  Wheat  a  remu- 
nerating  price.  From  the  returns  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriciilture| 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  87s.  will  be  barely  suflidentf 
and  scveial  witnesses  tlunk  that,  under  all  circumstances,  Wheat 
c.innot  be  raised  with  a  fair  profit  below  9Gs.  In  Poland,  on  the 
<.onirary,  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  next  to  nothing  ;  and  WlieaC 
can  be  poured  in  upon  us  from  that  country,  as  long  as  it  will  bring 
a  price  here  that  shall  pay  a  little  more  tlian  the  charges  of  traof- 
portation. 

Wliile  the  average  price  of  old  Wheat  tliroughout  England  scarce- 
\  reaches  9s.,  and  in  Scotland  is  below  5s.  per  bushel^  the  policy  of 
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rting  thirty  or  forty  thousand  quarters  of  Foreign  Wheat  weekly, 
iie  port  of  London  alone,  must  appear  utterly  unaccountable 
ery  one  who  knows  any  thing  about  the  rents^  taxes,  and  wages 
by  the  BritiUi  com  grower.  Before  another  harvest,  it  is  pos^ 
that  prices  nay  rise  so  high  as  to  justify  the  admission  of  fo- 
com  ;  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  crop  of 
It  and  Oats  is  considerably  below  an  average  one,  in  regard  to 
tity,  and  that  Wheat,  in  particular,  is  even  still  more  inferior  in 
ty«  But  so  large  an  importation,  at  this  time,  can  have  no 
'  effects  than  to  prevent  such  an  attention  to  economy  as  the 
on  hand  may  be  found  to  require ;  and,  by  bringing  ruin  upon 
wm  farmers,  to  sink  the  nation  again  into  that  state  of  depend- 
from  which  it  has  been  raised  by  the  skilful  application  of  their 
al  and  industry. 

le  laws  which  authorise  this  measure  are  the  subject  of  complaint 
all  candid  and  well-informed  men ;  excepting  perhaps  the  few 

wrapt  up  in  their  arrogant  pretensions  to  enlarged  views  of 
ral  policy,  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  objects  around  them, 
to  measure  their  anticipations  of  the  future  by  tlie  lessons  of  ];>asc 
rience.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Grain  cannot  be 
d  in  Britain,  at  the  present  prices,  even  after  allowing  for  every 
ttcable  sacrifice  of  interest  on  the  part  of  landholders  and  farm- 

The  growth  must  therefore  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible ; 
long  before  the  fall  of  price  can  have  time  to  produce  any  cor- 
)nding  effect  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  other  charges  of 
vation,  we  shall  be  again  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners  ;— compel- 
as  heretofore,  to  pay  them  the  price  of  necessity,  and  to  submit 
ich  duties  as  their  sovereigns  may  be  pleased  to  impose.  In  such 
imstances,  it  is  evident  wages  cannot  possibly  be  reduced  at  all ; 
IS,  and  that  only  for  a  diort  time,  by  a  great  diminution  in  the 
uid  for  labour — an  effect  which  the  ruin  of  our  agriculture  wUl 
id  very  materially  promote.  The  first  and  most  obvious  conse- 
ce  of  the  present  low  prices  is,  to  discourage  cultivation  ;  the  next 
be  some  little  decline  in  the  price  of  boUi  agricultural  and  ma- 
cturing  labour ; — but  the  cheapness  of  corn  can  have  no  effect 
i  taxes  and  most  other  charges;  and  before  it  has  produced  any 
sensible  effect  even  upon  wages,  the  alleged  relation  between 
>rice  of  com  and  labour  will  be  interrupted  by  a  scanty  supply 
ome-grown  corn,  and  the  inevitable  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
til  when  we  come  again  to  depend  on  importation.  After  this, 
iSf  instead  of  continuing  to  fall,  must  either  rise  to  their  former 
,  or  the  labourer  must  have  recourse  to  the  poor-rates.  All 
can  be  saved  to  the  British  corn-grower,  by  any  possible  fall  in 
rate  of  wages,  must  be  quite  inconsiderable,  while  all  other 
ges  remain  as  at  present ;  and  before  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
I  can  operate,  through  tlic  medium  of  labour,  on  the  price  of  all 
r  commodities — upon  taxes  and  several  other  charges  it  can 
r  operate  at  all — the  capital  now  employed  in  agriculture  wiU 
onihilated,  or  forced  into  other  employments. 
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Since  the  date  of  last  Report,  the  weather  has  been,  od  the  whole, 
uncommonly  fine  (with  some  trifling  exceptions)  ;  and  the  crop  ii 
now  almost  all  secured  in  better  condition  than  usual  in  so  late  a 
season. 

Oats,  our  staple  commodity,  arc  deficient  in  straw,  but  will  pro?« 
iine  grain  in  the  early  districts  ;  and  the  return  is  not  expected  to 
be  below  an  average.  In  the  late  and  midland  districts,  they  are 
much  mixed  with  greens,  and  will  not  prove  fine  grain ;  but  the 
bulk  in  these  places  is  great,  and  the  quantity  will  compensate  for 
any  deficiency  in  quality,  besides  affording  tlie  means  of  keeping 
on  a  large  stock  of  cattle  in  iine  condition ;  an  object,  in  ttiis  coun* 
ty,  of  the  utmost  importance. — Bear  and  Barley  may  be  estimated 
rather  above  than  bclo'.v  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quali- 
ty ;  and  would  be  early  ready  for  shipment,  should  any  market  ap- 
pear for  it. — Wheat y  of  which  there  is  but  little  raised  in  the  coun- 
ty, although  inferior  to  last  yearns  produce,  is  a  better  crop  than  any 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  is  most  probably  an  average  fully 
for  the  county,  neither  our  soil  nor  climate  being  very  favourable 
for  this  valuable  species  of  grain. 

Turnips  appear  uncommonly  full  in  the  fields,  but  are  not  well 
rooted.  As  the  fields  are  however  full,  and  our  Oat-straw  remark- 
ably fine,  our  stock  will  be  brought  forward  to  the  grass,  in  all 
probability,  in  excellent  condition. — Potatoes  are  excellent  in  qunli- 
ty  ;  and  although  the  produce  will  not  be  nearly  equal  to  last  year, 
vet  we  cannot  estimate  the  crop  below  an  average;  and  as  an  unusu- 
ally large  breadth  was  planted  with  this  valuable  root,  we  shall  have 
abundance  ibr  the  supply  of  tlie  county. 

As  our  corn-marki  L  almost  entirely  depends  on  export,  we  do  not 
expect  prices  to  be  fished  so  early  in  the  seo-^on  ;  and  except  what 
is  wanted  ibr  the  supply  of  tlie  AbcrJtjtn  market,  (where  Oats  are 
selling  at  17s.  to  22s.;  Dear  and  Barley  at  'J.*3s.  ti>  25s. ;  Wheat  253. 
to  SOs. ;  and  new  Oatmeal  at  ISs.  to  i'li.),  nothing  is  doin^  in  the 
trade  ;  and  the  prospect  to  the  Corn-larnicr  never  was  more  difcour* 
aging.  A  new  Corn-market  has  been  oitablishcd  at  Abercf  een  ;  ar 
institution  much  wanted,  and  which  is  expcctw^d  to  be  attexided  with 
bencticial  ctnst-nuences  to  that  part  of  tiie  county. 

Sircc  th'.j  bcf^iniiir.j;  of  SoptcMubor,  Cattlc-nr.arkct;.  have  been  gra- 
duallv  on  the  advanci*,  ar.d  arj  imjv/  Tivim  10  to  IJ  per  cent,  better 
iLan  in  AiijT">"f  ;  ^^'id  :.ll  ^ortii  i  Kvt  wit!*  a  ri-ady  sale,  which  will  re- 
fund to  ll.c  grazier  .i  pr*ii>i»rtion  t.f  I'le  i.ravy  1  irses  which  he  ex- 
pcrientid  in  t!w*  early  p:i:t  i>f  th»^  sr.i>on.  D:Aiy  prod:ice  has,  since 
the  sani;;  period,  advanced  15  to  '-'5  p.'V  cj:*t.     No  material  alteration 

has  yet  tnkeii  phv.c  in  tl.e  j^rici*  ri'  l.'iSour '.*7M  O.t. 

L'piier  AnnanJaic  (lu.:rlirli4  ll€;:oiL, 
Tiiji  ':.rcr>%  of  i^.a.;i  h^*."  lur::    '  oui  cor.l'  !crably  worfe  than  W2i  ex- 
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d,  in  confcqucnce  of  different  caufes,  efpecially  tlie  want  of  fun 
leat.  Oats  are  not  only  thinner  and  fhorter,  but  the  grain  is  light- 
in  was  fuppofcd;  Barley,  ripening  with  lefs  time  than  other  kind« 
rain>  has  turned  out  better  in  quality,  and  more  abundant  in  pro- 
on.  Wheat  is  generally  a  very  inferior  crop — far  below  what  it 
?d  to  pronnfe  before  cutting — the  grain  being  commonly  ffnali»  and 
my  places  extremely  fo.  \Vhatever  may  be  the  effodls  in  other 
8,  the  prices  mufl  natural'y  bcgi'.i  to  look  upward  in  this  diftridl. 
•e  has  been  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather  in  this  quarter ;  and  the 
al  has  hern  got  in  with  foTr;e  difHculty,  and  not  always  in  the  bed 
*,  which  muil  have  a  further  hai  cfFift.  The  Potatoe- lands  intend- 
►r  wheat,  are  only  in  the  procefsof  clearing;  and  little  of  that  grain 
^et  been  fown,  except  on  the  plain  fallows,  which,  in  the  light 
of  this  diilrid,  are  of  fiT'all  extent. 

-ices  of  Corn  have  fcarcely  advauccd,  the  quality  being  infcrior  in 
'amplcs  yet  produced.  Sheep  continue  in  demand ;  and  the  price* 
!attle,  which  had  fallen  luddenly  and  greatly,  hr.vc  again  fuddenly 
•d.  It  fcems  very  doubt fil  whcuher  the  ncvv-let  fanns  can  be  held 
3t,  as  there  is  not  one  circumdance  to  encourage  the  tenants,  except 

•ecovering  prices  of  cat  lie. 2  9/ A  Oct, 

Ayrshire  Quarterly  Report, 
HE  weather  cleared  up  on  the  lull  week  of  Augud,  and  continued  re- 
Lably  good  till  I  he  9th  of  October,  with  fomedays  of  the  ftrongeft  heat 
has  been  felt  this  f-afon;  fo  that  the  crops  of  all  kinds  were  brought 
ard  to  the  fickle,and  the  harvell  was  much  earlier  than  expefted  at  the 
of  laft  Report.  By  the  9th  of  0£l:jbcr,  a  great  deal  of  graiu  was  cut 
carried  to  the  barn-yard  in  excellent  order ;  but  in  the  higher  parta  of 
;ounty  (where  much  more  gr?;In  h  now  raifcd  than  formerly),  there 
a  great  deal  to  do,  and  tlie  fhL'a::.ig  is  yet  fcarcely  finifhed.  An 
enfe  quantity  is  llill  in  the  fiold  in  no  good  coixiition  ;  and  the  lofi 
le  farmer  will  be  confidcrahlc,  unljf?  the  w^'athcr  Coon  clears  up. 
Jie  morning  of  the  9tli,  a  fevere  froU  huit  the  (landing  com  ;  and 
!  the  12th,  there  has  fcaroely  bten  one  dry  day.  The  feafon  is  fo 
,  that  the  currant-bufhes  arc  putting  f  Jrth  frefli  buils.     The  IVheat 

is  far  below  an  average,  and  very  different  in  quality  from  former 
8  ;  yet  felling  fo  low  as  27s.  and  30s.  per  boll,  whkh  is  far  from 
ng  the  hufbandraan.  There  is  not  nearly  the  fame  breadth  of 
;ud  fown  this  feafon  a^  in  former  year?.  Odls^  on  (trong  moilt  land, 
I  good  crop  ;  hut  on  light  ground,  or  on  j> round  not  in  high  coudi- 
,  very  (hort  of  ftraw  ;  fo  that,  with  the  Lad  hay  crop,  a  fcarcity  of 
er  is  looked  for.  Oats  produce  well  in  tlte  mil).  Peas  and  Beans 
\  g>)od  crop.  Potatoes  good  in  quality,  but  in  quantity  not  nearly 
i  to  lufl  year.  Old  Oatmeal  fells  fr.)m  20s.  to  2cs.  6^1. ;  New 
\  228.  to  2  25*.  <^d.  per  boll.     Sweet  Milk  Chcefe  at   from    12s.  to 

per  ilone  of  twenty  ounces  to  the  pound,  is  in  demand,  tind  n('t 
ty,  the  dairies  not  having  been  productive.  Beef  from  yd,  to  i.^. ; 
ton  from  6d.  to  lod.  jier  lib.  fame  weight.     Black  Cattle  ha\ehi'e:i 

in  demani  this  fvafop,  and  the  prices  I'j.v;  but  they  art:  L\'kiu^ 
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up*  -  Sheq)  about  lad  year's  prices  ;  Horfes  much  £illen  ;  Wool-Defeir 
fo  high  as  now.  Grazing  this  year  has  been  a  \aA  fpeculation.  ^T^ 
paftures  were  never  ^ood  through  the  whole  feafon.  The  rain  that  Wi 
in  Auprnfl  was  Accompanied  with  cold  weather ;  ib  that  the  (ecoiid  cut* 
ftnof  of  Clover  never  got  its  ufual  length.  I  never  ikw  the  paftuia  & 
bad  in  the  end  of  September  as  this  year.  Perhaps  the  roots  wen  too 
much  chilled  by  the  (evere  froft  in  winter,  followed  by  the  hirrea 
i!r6ught  in  May  and  June.  Even  the  fbreft  trees  have  not  nude  tUi 
feafon  much  more  than  half  their  ufual  growth.  What  with  the  10V 
price  of  grain,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  paftures,  diia  ii  not  the  nw 

cheering  feafon  for  the  farmer. October  i6th* 

Davffshire  Quarterly  Report, 
From  the  date  of  last  Report,  the  weather  proved  vCiKoaimsatr 
favourable  for  bringing  to  maturity  the  different  crops  of  gruo,  A 
pushing  on  the  harvest  several  weeks  earlier  than  could  be  lMil|- 
ed  for.  The  work  became  pretty  general  about  the  begimung  jT 
September,  and  was  carried  on  almost  without  interruption  tm  |jf 
bout  the  6th  instant,  when  we  experienced  several  days  of  boisteradi 
sort  of  weather,  accompanied  with  violent^  hail-showers  mnd  hei^ 
falls  of  rain.  In  some  of  the  late  districts  of  the  county,  when 
harvesting  had  been  longer  in  commencing,  some  partial  losses  hate 
been  sustained  by  the  shake,  particularly  with  Potato-Oats ;  but  in 
the  earlier  situations,  the  crop  was  all  cut  down,  and  is  now  sdMv 
ingathcred.  The  weather  has  since  been  a  good  deal  unsettled;  ao^ 
although  the  cutting  may  be  very  generally  concludedt  there  itill 
remains  a  good  deal  in  the  field  in  the  interior  of  the  county.  The 
Rtack-yards  appear  to  be  considerably  under  the  usual  bulk ;  and  tte 
failure  has  principally  been  with  the  Oats,  being  thin  upon  the 
ground ;  but  they  are  like  to  give  a  pretty  fair  return.  The  Barley, 
or  rather  Bear,  is  of  great  bulk,  and  of  excellent  Quality.  What 
%Vheat  we  have,  appears  to  be  free  of  disease,  and  well  filled.  Fesi 
and  Beans  are  now  so  little  sown,  as  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Taking  matters  on  the  great  scale,  the  produce  of  this  yt^ 
may  be  rated  as  equal  to  a  full  average ;  notwithstanding  a  grot 
deal  of  unequal  growth  being  prevalent  amongst  the  differeht  cropif 
in  consequence  of  the  excessive  drought  in  the  early  part  of  th 
season,  which  no  doubt  must  diminish  the  quantity  of  marketable 
grain.  Cattle  have  fortunately  been  in  niore  demand  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  prices  a  little  advanced,  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on 
good  s»tock.  The  loss  by  grazing  will  at  least  amount  to  the  rent 
of  the  postures.  Tiie  remaining  stock  will  now  have  plenty  of  sob' 
sisteoce,  as  Turnips  have  improved,  so  as  to  equal  an  average  crop; 
and  the  straw  will  be  good  and  nourishing.  Potatoes  turn  out  to  bf 
a  deficient  crop,  which  is  generally  the  case  here  when  of  a  lite 
growth.  As  to  sales  of  grain,  there  is  but  little  thrashed;  and  few 
of  the  merchants  have  begun  to  speculate,  having  but  poor  cncour* 
agemeiit,  no  doubt,  from  the  transactions  of  last  year.  How  tlie 
larmcr  cau  go  on,  under  present  circuiii;$tanccS;  is  rather  mysteri- 
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^D  the  price  of  labour^  there  ha9  never  vet  been  any  reduo- 
;  and  a  heary  war-taxation  is  still  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour* 
withstanding  all  .these  expenses  he  i^  still  loaded  with,  the  pro- 
B  of  the  farm  is  reduced  to  a  price  it  cannot  be  raised  at.-!-But- 
■  meat  sells  at  6d.  and  7d.  per  lib.  of  16  ounces  Dutch.— -«- 
Oct. 

Berudchhire  Quarterly  Report. 
'h£  weathers  since  the  chite  of  last  Report,  has  been  sodi  as  to 
ice  every  complaint  on  iIh^  header  From  the  beginning  to  the 
I  of  August,  the  most  genial  showers,  uniformly  accompanied 
followed  with  heat,  rapidly  advanced  all  kinds  of  grain  to^^ards 
nrity,  and,  in  proportion,  flattered  the  prospects  of  the  farmer, 
),  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  drought  which  preceded  the 
die  of  July,  had  indulged  hinKelf  in  despondency.  From  that 
t  till  the  26ch  of  September,  there  was  not  a  shower,  nor  wind 
3jttre  the  freest  kind  of  grain ;  not  a  broken  da^  till  almost  every 
1  in  the  county  was  cut  down,  and  the  produce  safely  lodged  in 
bfl^-yard.  Harvest,  which  commenced  o(i  the  20th  of  August 
Tweedside,  was  general  throogh  the  county  from  the  6th  to 
10th  of  September,  and  was  concluded  in  from  18  to  24  days, 
arers  who  were  hired  for  the  harvest,  had,  the  men,  from  148. 6d« 
16s.,  and  women^  from  ISs.  6d.  to  ISs.  per  week.  Those  who 
e  hired  from  week  to  week,  had,  for  one  week  in  the  most  anxious 
od  of  harvest,  from  18s.  to  205.,  the  shearer's  dinner- loaf  Sd., 
his  ale  from  2d.  to  2  jd.  a  bottle.  Wheat  and  Barley  arc,  in  ge* 
d»  a  full  crop;  but  rather  short  of  last  year  in  quality.  Oats  de- 
nt about  one-third  in  bulk.  Feas  a  full  and  prolific  crop.  Wheat^ 
he  present  crop,  has  sold  firoro  459.  to  50s. ;  Barley,  from  24s. 
Ks. ;  Oats,  19s.  to  21s.  6d.  ;  Peas,  32s.  to  S6s.  per  boll  of  S 
ichester  bushels.  Oats  give  8  and  8j^  stone  Dutch  per  boll,  and' 
dqesy  t.  e.  the  one^and-twentieth  part«  Oatmeal  from  S7s«  to 
.  per  load  \  sold  in  retail  at  2s.6d.  per  stone.  Barley-meal,  2s.  2d.-^ 
atoes  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  are  nearly  all  taken  up  ;  but 
lot  reach  the  bulk  of  ordinary  years.  In  Donse  fair,  August  26th, 
c  was  a  fine  show  of  cattle.  Fat  sold  readily  from  9s.  6d.  to  lOi. 
Dutch  stone,  sinking  offals.  Milk  Cows  were  in  demand  at  high 
les.  Lean  stock  duU  sale,  and  more  titan  one  half  of  the  graai 
on  those  bought  in  die  spring.  At  Earlston,  on  the  third  Thurs- 
of  October,  diere  was  a  good  show.  Fat  from  lOs.  to  10s.  6d.» 
ing  the  offal.  Lean  were  in  demand  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent. 
ve  some  preceding  markets  in  the  vicinity.  Good  Fat  cannot  be 
just  now  under  10s.  6d.  Retail  prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton  from 
to  8d.  per  lib.  Cheviot  Draught  Ewes  have  sold  from  17$.  to 
.  6d. ;  and  some  superior  parcels  have  reacb^  25s.  Wedders  a- 
t  the  same.  Leicester  Ewes  and  Dinmonts  from  38s.  to  46s..— 
"nips,  which  were  the  only  species  of  crop  that  was  injured  by 
joncommonly  fine  quarter,  are  deficient  in  bulk,  are  in  demand, 
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ind  let  miiljtnnBl.  to  Gi.  per  Engli^xcn,  and  an /atiMT  fiaihe  < 
advance,  -.    | 

The  Border  Agricultural  Society,  which  met  at  Kclw  on  Vcdnn* 
day  ihp  lliii  cf  September,  awarded  their  first  [irCTniuni  of  SU.  Ilh. 
1(1  Williitni  Robenson,  Esq.  of  Ladykirfc,  for  ihc  best  lUm  cf.^    I 
Ldcesler  breed.     The  name  gentleman  liud  ilie  £r«t  picmium  Utiw    I 
Tweediidftibow  at  Coldstream,  onMonday  llie  S+ih  cuiicoD^Fw  tk<    , 
best  Cow,  icvea  guineas  ;  for  the  best  aj(cd  Top,  seven  ^uioew )  kr 
llie  sccoDd  bwr,  6ve  goineas.     A  pen  of  excellent  Enes,  beloe^Jni 
to  Mr  Brown,  WhiuoniehiB,  "hicli  were  pre»ented  at  Krbo,  dir^iitli 
ihey  did  not  vmi  the  premium,  were  much  admired.     He  exhilniMl 
the  best  pen  of  S  E  wei  at  the  Tweediidc  show  on  the  ?+lh  cunent,  tod    i 
TeceHrrdthepremiainciftcvenguiiieax.     Mr  Ahr;i)uiin^ViUoit.£dii!)C> 
ion- Main?,  for  the  heat  Shearlinj;  Tup.  *eren  guineas,     iticluud Altaic 
ihepherd  lo  Mr  John  Fuirbaim,  Halrburton,  received  ;i  peemiun  <^ 
itiree  gnineat.     He  had  under  hU  charge  '20  score  of  Highland  Ewrs    ' 
cf  Q,  3  and  *  years  old,  and  weaned  and  reared  Ml  «eore  and  3  Uoib^ 
and  nota  lamb  died  from  lambing  to  weanin);  time.— CU.  2S. 
/^Ilt:r/tnm  Beniic/isAue,  CkUAer  iWlu 
RiNrK  the  date  of  the  last  Report  from  ihiii  count/,  the  weubir 
has  been  uiicoiriTnonTy  fine  for  every  field  operittion ;  iif  coOftr,  the 
fallriwi  have  been  finitb<.-d  in  gcuid  ityle,  atid  tlie  VVhcai-tc«d  wai 
motily  put  in  by  the  bei^inning  of  tliic  month,  in  n  diier  state  tluD 
for  snine  ftart  past.     But  the  oecarional  tJiuwern  sintc  the  llihnf 
the  month,  have  prevented  any  material  injuiy  from  beitij;  tmuitged 
tiy  the  drottght,  (which  upon  hravyclay  was  aitprchc:nded)«  asd 
the  braiid  is  now  looking;  very  well. 

T!ic  harvest  has  not  been  so  late  at  it  once  was  thought  )t  would 
be,  as  the  whole  of  the  crop  (except  Beans)  in  the  low  pan  of  d« 
cotiniy  waa  eui  down  by  the  firit  of  tiiis  month,  and  jmt  into  the 
stack-yard  without  ever  getting  a  shower.  Jo  Lammermuu  Uwn;  it 
ttlll  a  Utile  out,  hut  very  triftinf;. 

The  Wlieai  and  Barley  crops,  with  a  few  excepiinuK,  aic  j«  itw 
»«.  The  Oats,  in  seneiil,  are  dtljcieni  in  straw  i  but  on  accnuKoT 
die  fine  weather  ior  ripening,  they  arc  not  v>  mtich  defidtni  hi  cotft 
ii9  was  apprehended  at  one  lime :  bm  still  f^r  short  of  l^c  )«r. 
Pea*  and  Bean?  (of  which  few  are  town)  are  ■  f,iir  crop. 

As  the  com  came  very  fast  on  about  the  second  and  lliird  witltiiE 
September,  and  the  number  of  ihearer»  being  tnsufncieni  fur  lb»  dfr 
Tnand,  the  wages  were  higher  tlian  usual,  being  from  lln,  ta  Ifit. 
Jitr  Week.  ,  , 

The  price  of  ffrain  has  not  ffuctni^ted  mnclt  since  the  dat^  of  lut, 
Report ;  Wheat  beiiy:,  in  Berwick  niurket  lliis  day,  Aum  44i.  'ft, 
♦8s.  t  Barley,  2Ss.  ;  Oats,  20s.  tii  "i'it.  ^ 

Both  Fat  aiid  Loan  Cattle  ate  •nlliup  tieiler  tlian  was  e&prcted  WO 
llnonthsago.  Thcdeinandfor  Or^'t  Ewethasbeenvery  gimd.  TliM^ 
of  Uw  Leicester  biecd  brought  fiom  40s.  to  'frSft.,  few  of  wU^  fffg 
kft  niuoU. 
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The  Tuinips  have  suffered  gready  by  the  drought  in  some  places  i 
and  unless  the  weather  continue  mUd  for  a  few  weeks  to  come,  they 
will  fall  short  of  an  arera^  crop. 

Dumfries-shire  Quarter^  Report, 

The  Report  of  the  crop  must  be  unfaTOurable. — Wheat  is  partis 
cularly  deficient,  being  quite  small,  and  shriveled  so  much,  that  the 
ordinary  grain  of  this  year  is  litde  superior  to  the  weak  of  the  last. 
Very  little  or  no  disease  was  perceptible  on  the  straw.  The  failure 
must  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  wet  and  windy  weather  which 
prevailed  at  the  period  when  the  crop  was  in  flower.  Oats,  in  general^ 
are  not  well  filled,  Potato  Oats  excepted.  These  are  said  to  meal  a 
fair  average :  other  Oats  are  much  below  it.  Barley  is  most  abund- 
ant ;  but  it  is  suspected  that,  like  the  others,  it  will  prote  rather 
light  in  the  grain. 

Turnips  are  much  more  regular  than  they  are  usually  to  be  seen  in 
this  county,  but  have  not  attained  their  full  sise ;  owing^  probably^ 
to  the  coldness  of  the  season. 

•  Potatoes  may  be  stated  as  an  average  crop^  Many  farmers,  an- 
xious  to  have  their  Wheat  sown  early,  have  already  taken  them  upj 
though  the  weather  has  been  very  unsuitable  for  these  operations. 

The  season  in  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August  was  wet 
and  cold  ;  but  cleared  on  the  24th  of  the  last  named  month,  after  an 
uncommonly  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  23d.  It  then  continued  excel- 
lent through  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest,  most  of  the  crops  in 
the  low  part  of  the  county  ha?ing  been  cut  and  stacked  without  the 
interruption  of  a  single  wet  day.  In  higher  situations,  however, 
stooks  are  still  to  be  seen,  thoroughly  drenched  with  the  rains  which 
have  fallen  since  the  10th  of  the  present  month. 

The  Cattle  markets,  so  low  and  so  dull  through  the  summer,  have 
at  this  time  experienced  a  considerable  and  rapid  rise ;  but  it  is  com* 
monly  apprehended  that  this  will  not  be  permanent.  Beef  and  Mut- 
ton liave  not  at  all  declined  in  value  through  the  season.  The  wages 
of  labouring  people  are  as  high  as  ever.  Good  Ploughmen  are  c- 
qually  so.  Inferior  are  rather  lower.  Old  Wheat  is  at  10s. ;  New 
Barley  at  4s.  6d. ;  Old  Oats  at  Ss.  6d.  the  bushel.  Oatmeal  at  2%,  (id« 
the  stone. 

Fi/eshire  Quarterly  Report. 

As  to  the  present  crop,  so  far  as  it  has  tx;en  tried,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed fully  an  average  one  ;  the  ^r^eo/ bulky,  and  generally  of  good 
quality,  but  not  quite  equal  to  last  year.  The  Barter/  generally  also 
bulky,  and  of  fine  quality.  The  Oats  remarkably  short  in  the  straw, 
ind  rather  thin  upon  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  there  will  be  a  greater 
deficiency,  compared  with  last  year's  crop,  than  in  any  other  upeciffs 
if  grain.  The  quantity  of  Straw  will  not  be  much  more  than  a  half 
7{  last  year's;  but  still  the  Oats  had  a  good  ear,  were  all  well  ri- 
^ened,  and  suffered  no  damage  of  any  kind ;  and,,  so  far  as  trials 
jav'e  been  made,  when  thrashed,  tlie  number  of  bolls  are  much 
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greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the  dfanrnmiTe  bulk  of  llleXh^ 
stack« ;  but  the  quantity  of  Meal  per  boll,  it  is  soppoftod,  ^*iD  rldlr 
fall  short  of  last  ycar»  which  was  one  of  the  best  cfvvr  known. 

Foutoes  are  only  nOw  taking  np  in  perfect  order ;  the  qumtiky 
per  acre  not  equal  to  last  year,  but  the  quailitT'eikcellent.  TMipi 
may  be  reckoned  below  an  average  crop.  Aldidngh  some  fiddb  m 
very  fine,  others,  from  the  causes  mentioned  in  laic  Reporti'mnry 
indifferent.  The  Yellow  Turnip,  and  the  Swedilhtn*  Rata  Bfegi^-i^)- 
pear  inferior,  and  have  sulR^ed  more  than  the  common  kind,  fbt 
has  proved  a  better  crop  than  could  have  been  expecttod  m  Jdf  bft> 

Grazing  has  been  a  very  unprofitable  concern ;  and  a  farAerfiill 
in  the  rent  of  Grass-enclosures  is  certain  to  happen  next  ^ipring. 

By  the  vigorous  exertion  of  die  farmer,  and  die  excrilent  caknrt 
bestowed,  the  public  are  again  in  possession  of  Qraint  indtpeadskt 
of  the  very  large  reversion  of  last  year's  crop,  fiiUy  adequate  tDiap* 
ply  the  consumption  of  the  kingdom;  and  what,  it  mkj  beaskedjii 
likely  to  be  the  treatment  the  farmer  is  to  meet  with  in  retnmf 

An  immense  quantity  of  Foreign  Grrain  pouring  into  tbe  Bnddi 
market,  by  means  of  which,  the  farmer^s  produce,  railed  mthmndi 
care  and  expense,  remains  a  drug  upon  his  hand--^die  market  con- 
tinually glutted — and  a  ready  sale  to  be  found  for  no  one  nlide. 
Nothing  could  be  contxived  more  completely  to  depren  a^cahanl 
exertion,  and,  in  consequence,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  Tictnri  wi^ 
ed  within  the  kingdom,  and  to  bring  on,  first,  a  scarcity,  and  mnta, 
very  high  prices,  which  no  importation  will  ever  of  itidf  be  ame  to 
reduce.  The  petttioners  for  importation  will  have  canie  lo  moan 
their  own  folly  in  contributing  to  support  the  foreign  farmer,  MmI 
depressing  those  of  their  own  country,  at  the  pMod  wken  the  lattSr 
by  extraordinary  eflbrts,  had  given  ample  proof  that  the  United 
Kingdoms  are  really  independent,  and  require  no  foreign  fopplyof 
grain  whatever,  and  that  too,  when  nothing  more  was  neeessiryto 
continue  the  nation  in  that  enviable  state  of  independence,  tbanmeie- 
ly  to  prefer  our  own  produce,  to  protect  the  farmer,  and  to  lecve 
him  a  ready  market  at  a  very  moderate  price.  And,  sorely,  40l  ptf 
boll  for  Wheat,  30s.  for  Barley,  and  22s.  for  Oati,  is  not  more  w^ 
necessary  to  repay  the  expense  of  raising  Grain  ;  and  these  rattttfe 
not  more  than  labourers  of  every  description  can  well  afford  V)  p>T 

from  their  present  rate  of  wages. 27M  Oct. 

Fcrfarshrre  Quarterly  Report. 

The  first  annual  sliow  of  cattle,  and  implements  of  hudumdrfr 
and  competition  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Eastern  Foifc' 
thire  Farming  Association,  was  held  on  Trinity  Muir,  near  BrecUDr 
on  Wednesday  the  10th  of  August  tcft.  The  Members  of  the  So- 
oiety  were  distinguished  from  the  numerous  spectators,  by  wesibl 
s  particular  uniform.  In  awarding  the  premiums,  the  skill  endlBi- 
partiality  of  tlie  Judges,  met  the  unqualified  approbation  of  aO  pt* 
#ent.  An  enumeration  of  particulars  would  exceed  die  limitKtfleC- 
:«d  to  this  Report.     It  nuiy  be  only  necessary  to  state,  dial  tbsrf 
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e,  M  pieiniuiBfl  awarded,— vavying  from  7  mine«  to  1  guinea, 
Mrdbg  to  the  respective  merite  of  the  articles  competing.  Oi 
e,  7  were  granted  for  the  best  Covrs  and  Stots  {  9  for  the  best 
adriifiares  and  young  Horses ;  1  for  the  liest' Breeding  Sow ;  and 
c  the  best  Carts«  Ploughs,  and  other  Implements  of  Husbandry. 
jBong  the'implementSy  a  premium  of  7  guineas  was  awarded  to 
Jamea  Dttridson,  at  Monifieth,  inventor  and  maker,  for  a  ma- 
ke which  ploughs,  sows  and  inishes,  two  drills  of  turnips  at  the 
e  time. 

he  show  and  distribution  of  premiums  being  finished,  the  Mem- 
adjourned  to  the  Town- Hall  of  Brechin,  where  a  numerous  and 
ipectable  list  of  new  members  were  added  to  the  Society,  by  bal- 
They  also  resolved  to  give  good  encouragement  to  a  skilful  Ve- 
lary  Surgeon,  to  settle  within  their  bounds ;  or  to  assist  in  pro- 
ing  the  education  of  any  young  man  of  ability,  who  should  be- 
!  hwiself  to  that  branch  of  tlie  medical  art.  Afler  which,  above 
kfembers,  together  with  several  amateurs  from  other  districts, 
d  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Peter  Arkley  of  Duninahl,  Esq.  in  the 
ir;  and  the  evening  was  passed  with  the  utmost  hilarity. 
1  this  Association  has  commenced  its  operations  in  a  very  splen- 
style ;  so  it  has  roused  much  expectation  of  the  great  benefit 
y  to  result  from  exciting  emulation,  and  from  attracting  a  more 
tous  attention  towards  every  thing  connected  with  rural  improve- 
t- 

uring  great  part  of  the  month  of  August,  and  first  week  of  Sep- 
»er|  excessive  rains  prevailed,  with  frequent  explosions  of  thun- 
and  hazy  weather,  which  intercepted  the  sun's  rays.     Af^cr 
we  enjoyed  a  tract  of  very  favourable  weather,  until  the  be- 
ing of  October^  when  it  again  became  irregular,  heavy  rains 
sunshine  succeeding  alternately.     During  the  whole  quarter,  we 
had  frequent  inroads  of  nightly  frosts,  which  sometimes  conti- 
i  during  the  day.    These  occasioned  a  premature  destruction 
le  potato-stems,  especially  of  those  situatecl  near  spouty  or  msr- 
^ounds.     For  the  moisture  exhaled  from  such  wet  places  dur- 
Jie  day,  is  precipitated  in  lioar- frost  during  the  night,  and  ef- 
the  destruction  of  the  potato-stems.     It  is  probable  that  other 
ta  would  also  suffer  ;  but  the  injury  done  to  them  is  not  so  evi« 
to  the  eye.     We  conceive  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
iral  policy,  were  authorities  constituted  in  every  district,  with 
\c  to  compel  tlie  effectual  drninage  of  all  marshy  places  which 
»(uated  umid£$t  cultivated  lands.     They  roicht  also  insist  upon 
radication  of  thistles,  and  all  weeds  with  winged  seeds,  to  pre-^ 
them  from  infesting  tlie  neighbouring  lands.    Moles,  too,  and 
Jier  vermin  whidi  destroy  the  crops,  might  fall  under  their  cog- 
tee. 

few  patches  of  Barley  began  to  be  cut  down  about  the  begin- 
of  September ;  but  if  was  the  middle  of  that  month  before  the 
ist  became  general.     From  t!ie  apprehension  of  5hsking  winds^ 
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and  heavy  rains,  much  corn  was  cut  before  it  was  folly  ripe ;  and  dw 
eicpense  of  threaving,  that  is,  the  price  of  cutting  24  sheaves,  was* 
con$iderabIy  higher  thati  it  was  in  former  years.  This  might  be 
partly  owing  to  the  full  employment  atl  hands  now  find  in  nMnu' 
factures,  as  well  as  to  the  great  and  sudden  demand  for  harvest  la* 
hour.  This  circumstance  induced  many  to  cut  with  the  acj^the^  in 
the  English  mode ;  but  whether  this  has  proved  more  advantageous 
than  the  stckle,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Much  still  remains  uacut 
in  the  higher  districts  ;  and  even  in  the  lower  districts,  some  patches 
are  yet  standing,  and  considerable  quantities  are  still  iii  the  fields. 

To  oiFer  any  opinion  concerning  the  comparative  value  of  the 
different  crops,  would  be  rather  premature,  as  much  of  last  year's 
produce  is  still  on  hand  ;  and  very  little  of  this  year's  produce  hss 
yet  been  sent  to  the  mill.     Much  of  the  wheat  was  laid  by  heafj 
rains  at  the  flowering  and  filling  seasons;  much  of  it  su&red  1^ 
mildew  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  it  exhibits  an  uncommon  proportion  of 
smutty  ears.     It  may  therefore  he  stated,  in  general,  as  very  in* 
fcrior,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  to  the  wheat  crop  of  last  year. 
Beans  and  Peas,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county^  also  suffered  from 
mildew,  and  are  below  an  average.     Oats  are  reckoned  an  average 
crop,  in  respect  of  quantity  of  grain  ;  but  such  as  have  been  tried, 
have  not  been  found  to  meal  so  well  as  usual ;  and  their  straw  is  un- 
<:omnionl5'  deficient.     Barley  is  reckoned  the  best  of  our  crops,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  may  be  stnted  at  a  full  average.     Pota- 
toes seem  rather  deficient  in  size  and  quantity ;  but  are  of  good  Qua- 
lity.    But  as  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  yet  in  the  ground,  it  is 
too  soon  tu  offer  any  opinion  concerning  them.     As  the  Turnips  were 
very  late  in  starting,  excepting  in  very  favourable  spots,  their  bulbs 
have  not  attained  their  usual  size.     Their  farther  enlargement  seems 
now  to  be  checked  by  fronts. 

This  season  proved  highly  favourable  for  working  the  naked  fal- 
lows ;  and  the  winter  wheats  exhibit  a  very  lively  and  vigoroui»  braird. 

Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  pasture,  and  the  foreboded  scarcity  of 
winter  provender,  lean  cattle  have  long  been  a  drug,  and  hardly 
saleable.  Ikit  fat  bcaif^ts  have  always  been  in  demand,  and,  contra* 
ry  to  wliat  usually  happens  at  this  season,  are  now  rising  in  prices— 
Viorses,  whose  value  was  much  depressed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  are  also  rising  in  value. 

Here  follow  prices  in  the  Dundee  Market  of  October  21  st. — ^Whea^ 
per  boll,  SSs.  to  38s.  ;  Barley,  248.  to  268. ;  Potato-Oats,  22s. 
to  tits.;  Common    Ditto,  19s.   to  21s.;  Peas  and    Beans,  ISs.  to 

••SOs. Retail  Prices — Oatmeal,  per  peek.  Is.  4d. ;  Barley  and  Peafc 

ditto,  11(1.;  Potatoes,  lid.  to  Is.  2d. ;  Beef,  per  lib.,  6d.  to  Td.; 
Mutton,  6d,  and  6d. ;  Veal,  Lan.b,  and  Pork,  6d.  and  7d. ;  But- 
ter, Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. ;  Eggs,  per  dozen,  lid.  to  Is.;  Quartern 
Loaf,  lid. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  very  little  of  the  new  crop  has  yet  been 
l)rought  to  xnurket ;  and  the  prices  offered  for  a  few  samples  of  new 
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at^  vrt  considerably  below  wbat  is  above  stated.  This  indicatos 
>piii]on  entertained  of  the  inferiority  of  the  New  Wheat  to  the 
\  and  that  the  former  is  not  likely  to  be  saleable^  auilil  the  lat^r 
diauated.-*— 25^A  October. 

Letter  Jrem  Glasg&it^  2Bth  October, 
lOM  the  beginning  of  August,  till  within  a  few  days  ago,  the 
her  continued  tincommonly  favourable  for  ripening,  cutting  down, 
securing  the  crop«  Even  the  Wheat,  wliich  vras  generally  be* 
d  to  be  past  recovery,  underveent  conbiderable  improvement ; 
in  the  barn  has  turned  out  much  better  than  could  reasonably 
been  expected,  even  from  its  improved  appearance  in  the  field* 

however,  it  comes  very  far  short  of  an  average.  Oats,  al- 
a;h  they  filled  and  ripened  extremely  well,  and  were  got  into 
•arn-yard,  without  having  received  the  slightest  injury,  either 

rain  or  shaking  winds,  will  prove  deficient  in  quantity,  ow- 
x>  the  thinness  of  the  plants  upon  the  ground.  But  this  defi* 
y  will  be  in  some  measure  supplied  -by  tlie  excellence  of  the  qua- 

Baxley  has  turned  out  a  very  fine  crop  \  as  have  also  Beans 
Peas.  The  digging  of  Potatoes,  which  -in  this  neighourhoo^ 
oys  a  vast  number  of  hands  for  three  or  four  weeks  every  har- 
is  now  nearly  over*  These  have  not  turned  out  so  numerous 
some  former  ye!irs  ;  but,  in  quality,  they  have  seldom  been  e* 
ed,  perhaps  never  excelled.  The  sowing  of  Wheat  on  Potato- 
has  been  suspended  for  a  few  days  past,  on  account  of  tlie  rainy 
ler ;  that  on  summer- fallow  ground  is  now  fi nislied ;  and  iu 
fields,  a  very  fine  braird  has  already  made  its  appearance. 
ice  the  date  of  last  Keport,  only  17,923  bolls  of  Irish  Oats,  8.^86 
ers  of  Wheat,  650 quarters  of  Barley,  and  3180  bagsof  Flour,  to- 
r  witii  a  few  cargoes  o£  Coglisli  Oats,  have  bee:-*  brought  into  this 
;t.  But  notwithstanding  these  limited  importations,  and  the 
e  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  crop,  our  market  conti- 
plentifuUy  supplied,  and  prices  oaoderate.  Owing  to  the  low- 
of  the  prices,  the  consumpt  is  great ;  and  unless  our  foreign 
ies  through  winter  be  extensive,  it  is  highly  probable  that,  be* 
be  commencement  of  the  spnng,  the  price  ot  every  dci^criptiop 
tin  will  experience  a  •considerable  advance 

Ptcsent  Sfale  of  the  Glaagoto  Market. 
t,       -     )  oreign,         -       38s.  to  40s. 


Biitiih,  old    .      3Gs.  -  40s.  X-   per  ball  of  i^O  lib. 

Ditto,  new    -       SOs.  -  34s.  j 

English,  nev/     -  Sis.  -  365.  /  c  r      i.* 

Scotch  do.      .     30s.  -  32s.  P"'''"S*'«  nicasure. 

2t:Sl'}p*'''°"<'f26Hib. 

!a1,   -    New        -      -      23s.  -  24s.  1        .    ,,    ,  i  ,n  i-. 
Old.      .,     -      21s.-  22s. JP"'"'"*'^"^^'''- 

InvernesS'shire  Qitarterly  Report, 
m  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  about  the  first  ten  days  of 


Old 
New 
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Aueusty  the  weather  has  been  drj.  lince  last  Report.  Tbt  wiaditr 
broke  sd>oat  three  weeks  ago ;  and  there  has  searcelf  been  one^ 
day  from  end  to  end  since.    The  Hay  cr«p  was  secured  in  wry  6m 

condition;  bat  is  in  general  light.  The  summer^faUowt  were  wroiq^ 
in.  great  peifection.  The  farmer's  attention  is  at  present  timid  ID 
the  Wheat^seed  ;  bttt  everyone  is  at  a  loss  what  grain  to  prefer isw* 
ing  to  meet  his  demands,  the  price  is  so  low ;  and  -there  is  no  dtaiad 
for  grain  of  any  description,  while  the  expense  of  cakfvatioiiisail 
in  the  least  diminished.  Wheat  is  a  AiU  crop  |  «o  u  Badey.  Oats 
are  below  an  aTcrage.  Potatoes  are  good  in  quality,  but  dteficicnt  ia 
bolLs  to  the  acre.  The  harvest  commenced  about  the  second  uwk 
in  August,  and  was  concluded  about  the  middle  of  Septendicr  ill 
the  Low  country,  and  about  the  first  of  October  in  the  HighlMd% 
witli  very  few  exceptions.  The  grain  is  excellent,  never  havii^  le* 
ceived  a  drop  of  rain  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclasioQ  of 
tfie  harvest  30s.  to  35s.  is  offered  for  Barley  upon  credit,  the  riik 
of  which  is  great :  no  price  for  any  other  grain.  Potatoes  18s.  to 
lis.  per  boll  of  eight  barley  firlots.  Oatmeal  24s.  to  27Sk  perbolL 
Beef  4>d.  to  6d.  per  lib.,  with  a  du)l  sale. — 96ik  Oct. 

KifKurdineshire  Quarterly  Report, 

Wheat  appears  rather  deficient  of  last  year's  bulic,  and  gread/ 
inferior  in  quality ;  and  what  was  considered,  In  the  early  stages  oi 
its  growth,  as  a  very  promising  crop,  has  turned  out  in  many  install* 
ces  a  most  unproductive  one.  But  Oats  are  by  far  the  most  defeetivt 
crop ;  though  it  is  expected  they  will  yield  well  to  the  bulk,  wuk 
the  quality  seems  middling.  Thick  moist  soils  and  late  sowing,  ap* 
pear  to  have  produced  the  fullest  crop  of  Oats  this  season.  Those 
grown  on  land  of  a  xsontrary  description,  especially  -after  lea,  art 
miserably  short  atid  small  in  the  straw ;  therefore  a  good  deal  of  tt« 
tention  will  be  requisite  in  spreading  such  close  and  equal  to  tht 
rollrrs  of  the  thrashing-machine,  otherwise  part  of  the  grain  will  ia« 
evitably  go  cff  with  die  straw.  Barley  will  still  hold  out  to  the  op 
nion  formerly  given  of  it  as  to  quantity,  and  the  quality,  in  generali 
seems  pretty  good ;  although,  in  several  instances,  it  is  inferior  in  dif* 
ferent  respccu  to  that  of  last  year.  Those  who  still  adhere  to  thst 
old  disadvantageous  mediod  of  ■cro<:s.cropping,  which  for  many  oea* 
turies  was  the  only  system  of  farm- management  with  our  ancestor!^ 
often  find  diOiculty  in  preserving  their  Barley-crops  clean,  whea 
sown  on  land  that  carried  Potato-Oats  the  preceding  season. 

Turnip  fields,  though  much  improved  within  these  six  or  sevei 
weeks,  arc  still  open,  unequal,  and  in  many  cases  a  poor  crop!  Po- 
tatoes merit  a  somewhat  different  character,  being  by  no  means  bad* 
The  young  Wheats  look  tolerably  well ;  but  the  extent  of  ground 
tinder  this  infant  crop  seems,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  consider 
ably  short  of  last  year.  However,  upon  the  whole,  no  scarcity  need 
be  apprehended,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  receive  such  handsome 
importations  from  our  Continental  friends.  Sown  grasses  appear 
well  planted,  and  healtliy  ;  but  the  pastures  have  afforded  compa- 
rauvely  little  food  this  season. 


'  ^Bm  sales  of  New  Grain  are  so  Kmited,  that  prices  are  not  Worth 
quetbig.  Barley  is  the  only  article  seemingly  to  be  in  request.  The  - 
4/mMMd  (or  Cattle,  particolarly  those  of  good  quality,  has  mcreasc^ii 
tridiin  these  few  weeks  ^  and  beasts  of  this  description  are  talcen  off 
«t  finr  prices,  which  is  a  lucky  crrcnmstance  for  the  farmer,  as  win* 
Ser  maintenance  seems  rather  short  than  otherwise.  This  unexpect* 
•d  ray  of  hope  has  just  arrived  in  time,  to  remove  in  part  the  do 

apondency  of  the  grazier. 9Bth  Oct. 

Quarterly  Report  fat  ike  Steteartiy  of  Kirhudirigla. 
'  Tm  three  first  weeks  of  August,  and  the  three  last  of  October; 
were  rainy,  or  moist  weather,  with  very  few  intervals  of  sunshine. 
During  the  latter  period,  the  rains  were  often  copious  and  loue^ 
«Mntiniied;  so  that  at  the  date  -of  this,  the  earth  is  more  completeTjl^ 
aatorated  with  >moi^ture  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  for  two  years 
past.  As  the  intervening  period,  however,  <:omprehending  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  reaping  season,  was  remarkably  Bne  weather,  con- 
iistiog  of  fref^  though  moderate  gales,  and  bright  sunshine,  we  may 
;0eckon  that,  upon  the  whole,  a  better  harvest  has  been  rarely  known; 
Reaping  had  scarcely  commenced,  in  the  eairliest  part  of  the  district, 
when  the  weather  cleared  up ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  small 
patches  on  late  fanns,  the  crop  was  every  where  gathered  into  the 
barn-yard  before  the  (ine  weather  terminated.  The  whole  quarter 
1ms  been  highly  favourable  to  vegetation ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  pastures  are  more 
fresh  and  luxuriant  at  the  end  of  the  autumnal  quarter  than  they 
wore  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

Notwi^standing  the  excellent  harvest,  the  crops  cannot  be  stated 
as  abundant.  IVheat^  in  particular,  is  a  very  failing  crop.  Even  on 
clayey,  and  other  strong  toils,  where  it  had  once  promised  well,  ow- 
ing to  the  constant  cloudy  and  moist  weather  which  prevailed,  from 
the  time  it  was  in  bloom  till  it  reached  maturity,  the  car  is  rarel^ 
well  filled  ;  and,  of  course,  it  may  be  stated  as  deficient  in  quantity, 
and  still  more  in  quality.  On  light  lands,  it  wiU  not  in  general  a- 
mount  to  more  than  one  half  of  an  average  crop.  Smut  and  mildew 
have  also  partiaHy  prevailed.  Barley  has  not  been  unproductive', 
and  the  quality  is  good  }  but  the  extent  sown  is  less  than  in  former 
years.  Oats  are  more  bulky  than  was  once  expected,  and  the  straw 
is  eKcellent ;  but  in  general  the  ears  arc  light :  and  both  on  the  barh« 
floor  and  at  the  mill,  will,  it  is  feared,  very  generally  disappoint  the 
farmer's  expectation.     These  we  also  state  nwirr  an  averagCm 

Turnips  have  a  promising  appearance,  and  Potatoes  arc  a  fafr 
crop  ;  but  on  wet  lands,  or  where  late  in  coming  to  maturity,  have 
been  much  injured  in  quality  from  the  late  rains,  and  from  one  or 
two  frosty  nights  preceding  them,  which  destroyed  all  the  stems. 
'?  Ptices  in  the  district  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Wlicat  from  8s. 
M  88.  6d. ;  Barley  4«.  Gd. ;  *Potatoe-Oat«  3s. ;  Common  Oats  2s.  Cd.  * 
Oatmeal  &.  6d.  per  bushel.  These,  however,  are  merely  nominal, 
jOT  only  for  small  quantities  for  immediate  cousumptiun.    Little  buu> 
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sinesd  is  yet  done  by  the  grain*dcalcrfi ;  and  the  price<},  I  brieve^ 
not  accurotdy  spi'ciljcd. 

Even  with  ii  saiult  advance,  (and  a  lar^  one  i^- not  expected), 
farmers  who  depend  chiefiy  on  grain  for  payment  of  tbciF  rents,  will^ 
on  balancing  the  profit  and  ]ofi<  account,  find,  it  is  feared,  a  conaidcrii 
able  deficit  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  It  is  not  now,  as  was  tJie  case 
ill  former  yeara,  wiien  a  sc-nnty  produce  was  usiviliy  compcasaled  to 
the  fanner  by  an  increased  demand,  and  corresponding  advance  ft 
piico.  Whilst  importation  remains  unrestricted,  or  what  is  neady 
the  s/tmc  thin<;,  is  allowed  in  terms  of  the  present  Corn-Law,  ici« 
impoissibk'  th:Lt  the  iarmer,  with  the  best  exertionft  of  skill,  economyil 
nnd  industry,  can  indemnify  him$ielf,  from  tlie  produce  of  A  tillflgo 
farm,  for  rent  iuid  other  r.cceF^ary  pxpcnses,  (setting  aside  profit  aU 
together),  for  a  series  of  yeari^,  \ihen  even  in  a  year  of  plenty,  st. 
the  preceding  one  certainly  has  been,  and  with  prices  as  good  as  st 
present,  most  farmers  complained,  and  we  believe  with  good  reaBOOr 
tlip.t  hiich  prices  were  not  adequate  to  make  a  fair  return.  The  spirit 
of  improvement  in  thif;  district  is  not  yet  extinguished  ;  but  it  rauit 
unavoidably  decline  with  t!ie  diminution  of  farmers'  capital.  Thar 
last  resource,  before  they  are  themselves  reduced  to  beggary,  always 
is,  to  beggar  their  farms  as  much  as  possible,  to  support  a  little  long- 
er  their  declining  credit.  These  thin«;s  demand  attention  from  pro- 
prietors of  land,  and  from  the  Legislature ;  as  evils  may  oiken  bt 
prevented  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

One  of  these  sudden  fluctuations,  which  are  by  no  means  uncom* 
mon,  has  recently  occurred  in  the  Cattle- market.  A  great  depress 
siou  of  p*-ice,  and  nearly  a  total  stagnation  in  the  business,  had  taken 
place  for  several  months.  Lately,  however,  the  demand  has  been 
brisk  ;  and  prices,  of  course,  have  considerably  advacnced.  The  sea- 
son  iliroughont  has  been  favourable  to  all  storcmasters  in  the  moun* 
taiuous  district.  Prices  of  Sheep  and  Wool  have  been  uniformly 
good :  and  we  have  nut  lie^rd  of  any  serious  losses  from  rot,  or  Ot 
therwise,  in  consecjucnce  oi'  tin-  severity  of  last  winter.  Owing  to 
better  management,  this  mahi.'ly»  which,  after  severe  seasons,  was  so 
destructive  fornicrly  on  man}  farms,  is  now  but  ver}' partially  known* 

Butcher  markets  have  been  xvell  sujyplied ;  prices  varying  from  fid. 
to  7d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois.  It  may  appear  u  little  remarkable,  thai 
notwitliKtaiMliiig  the  ^^ri-nt  (liiciuatioii  in  the  prices  of  lean  cattle 
butcher  meal  has  remained  the  same  tor  twelve  montlis  pasti— «- 
Oct.  2:< 

Lclttr  fioYii  a  Cune^pcadai'f   near  La.iji^holirr,  *2'7th  Odohcr^ 

Vkry  few  staM)ns  hiive  umiinated  mi»re  favourably  for  the  in* 
terests  of  rhe  husbmicnfian,  than  the  harvest  which  ha«  just  been 
finished.  In  con<;et;uence  of  a  long  couisc  of  favourable  weather 
duxing  ihe  weeks  of  liarvest,  the  crops  have,  in  almost  every  instance 
through  this  disiricr,  been  resped,  and  i-.ot  in,  in  the  best  siyk< 
Thonjrh  infeiior  iii  hnlk  lo  those  (^f  hst  vtf:ir,  and  in  Quantitv  p#* 
grain,  the  quiiity  is  in  ger.eraJ  good.— Burisy  niay  be  slaicd  as  fulij 
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k  to  an  average  crop.— Oats  have  been  generally  short  in  the 
^— Peas  may  likewise  be  esteemed  a  fair  crop*— -Turnips  are  not 
neral  such  a  weighty  crop  as  usual,  although  the  seed-time  was 
irable. — ^Potatoes  have  been  more  unequal  dirough  this  district, 
any  other  produce  of  the  farm.  In  most  places  they  may  be 
dered  as  something  like  an  average  crop,  though  in  several  in« 
et  they  are  muqh  inferior  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
B  of  grain  have  been  pretty  steady  during  the  season.  The 
s  of  stocky  both  of  Sheep  and  Black  Cattle,  had  declined  very 
derably  during  the  summer  season  ;  but  the  demand  for  botli  has 
ased  of  late,  tliough  not  got  up  to  last  year's  prices.  Horses, 
calarly  tliose  of  inferior  quality,  are  almost  unsaleable  in  our 
:ets  at  diis  time.— *The  Wool  buyers  seemed  to  be  very  shy  at 
ommencement  of  the  season  ;  but  they  are  now  purchasing  that 
le  more  freely,  and  at  advanced  prices. — We  have  had  some 
y  rains  very  lately,  which  have  ratiier  retarded  the  field  opera- 
,  but  which  have  improved  tlie  pastures,  (though  rather  too 
9  which  have  been  less  productive  than  usual  during  the  summer 
lis. 

East  Lothian  Qtiarterly  Report. 
BOUT  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  the  general  appearance  of 
rop  was  rather  later  than  usual ;  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
ediately  preceding  the  harvest  was  far  from  indicating  very  fa- 
able  weather  for  the  important  labours  of  that  active  season. — 
Quately,  however,  the  shearing  had  scarcely  commenced,  when 
;  in  di  y ;  and  from  that  period  till  the  present  moment,  has  con- 
•d  so  mild  and  favourable,  that  perhaps  the  oldest  person  in  the 
let  does  not  recollect  so  propitious  a  season.  Indeed,  for  ripen<- 
cutting,  and  gathering  in  the  crop,  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
sore  favourable.  The  uncommon  heat  about  the  beginning:  of 
ember,  had  the  speedy  effect  of  bringing  to  full  maturity  all  the 
rent  grains  in  every  part  of  the  county  ;  and  from  the  time  that 
est  became  general,  till  almost  the  whole  crop  was  safe  in  the 
:-yard,  rain  had  hardly  caused  an  hour's  interruption,  either  in 
hearing  or  in  the  carrying  home  of  the  produce. 
be  crop  in  the  stack-yard  is  less  bulky  than  usual,  perhaps  to  the 
It  of  a  fourth  part.  At  the  same  time,  the  deficiency  is  greater 
I  the  rich  lands  along  the  sea-coast  than  in  the  higher  district, 
«  they  suffered  less  from  rle  want  of  moisture  during  the  sum- 
However,  Wheat  yields  well  to  the  bulk,  and  in  general  may 
3nsidercd  as  equal  to  an  average  in  quantity,  as  also  fine  in  qua- 
many  samples  weighing  from  64  to  66  lib.  per&rlot;  indeed, 
I  the  unf:ommon  dryness  of  much  of  tliat  grain,  the  weight  ii 
ter  than  perhaps  was  ever  before  known. — Barley  is  likewise  a 
nop,  and  of  fine  quality. — Peat  and  Beans  also  promise  to  turn 
put;  but  very  httle  of  these  have  as  yet  been  thrashed,  and  they 
in  general  deficient  in  straw. — OatSf  however,  are  far  below  an 
ige  in  quantity  ;  yet  the  quality  is  good,  at  the  same  time  they 
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are  fonnd  to  yield  better  in  the  thrashing,  than  what  dmr  light  m^ 
pearance  might  hare  led  to  expect.— Potatoes  are  toleraUy  abmdnti 
at>d  of  yery  fine  quality. 

Tlie  very  causes  which  had  hcen  to  advantageons  to  the  Gmii 
crops,  were  particfxlarly  nnfarourable  to  the  Toraipt,  ai  widl  aiK 
botn  theCatting  and  Pasture  Grasses.  The  fomier  haTtng  jouyiftva 
|!frogress  during  the  last  sit  weeks,  are  in  most  ca«cs  little  better  An 
half  a  crop  ;  while  few  fields  of  Clover  have  yielded  a  second  crop 
worth  cutting  ;  and  the  Potatoes  were  equally  bare  during  theqaib 
'ter  as  they  were  throughout  the  former  part  pf  die  season.  The  wnt 
of  Grass,  therefore,  joined  to  the  dull  sales  and  low  prices  of  baih 
Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep,  hare  rendered  the  grazing  a  very  unprofitaUs' 
concern  throughout  the  whole  season. 

Wheat  sowing  commenced  about  the  end  of  September  ;  but  maoy 
farmers  preferred  waiting  till  rain  came  to  soften  the  stubborn  clDdi» 
and  to  ensure  a  speedy  as  well  as  a  regular  braird.  And  feftoiato- 
ly,  a  very  moderate  rain  about  two  weeks  ago  put  the  fallows  iniD 
the  finest  condition  for  receiving  the  seed,  and  made  the  fiean-stob* 
bles  also  work  in  the  highest  style  of  perfection  ;  of  course,  -tbt  ftr 
greater  pait  of  the  Wheat  is  now  sown  under  the  most  favourable  cir* 
cumstances  that  could  be  desired. 

The  demand  for  Labourers,  during  tLe  earlier  part  of  the  qoarttr, 
was  considerable,  when  the  common  wage  was  about  Ss.  6d.  per  day. 
And  as  fewer  strangers  than  usual  came  into  the  county  for  the  bar* 
TT^bt,  shearers'  wages,  for  the  best  part  of  that  season,  were  Ss.  p« 
day,  with  victuals,  for  both  men  and  women.  The  wages  of  n- 
married  ploughmen,  boarded  in  the  farmer's  house,  h  mm  6L  fis. 
to  7i»  7s.  for  the  cuirent  half  year,  from  the  term  of  Whitsoaday 
last. 

Corn  markets  have  been  dull  throughout  the  ouarter,  with*  the 
prices  below  what  are  sufFicient  to  remunerate  the  farmer  who  has  a 
modern  rent  to  pay.  In  Haddington,  last  Friday,  when  Wheat 
advanced  about  2s.  per  boll,  that  grain,  weighing  about  64  lib.-  pnr 
firlor,  brought  32s.  Best  samples  for  mealing,  from  Sis.  to  SSs;,  aid 
for  seed  from  37s.  to  40s.  per  boll ;  but  very  little  at  the  latter  prieth 
Oats,  yielding  from  18  to  19  pecks  of  meal  the  boll,  from  SOi.-'to 
22s. ;  Barley,  from  25s.  to  27s. ;  and  Peas  and  Beans,  from  90s.  lo 
225.  per  boll.  Btef  and  Mutton,  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  It  still 
remains  doubtful  whether  or  not  any  alteration  will  be  m^de  is  the 
Corn  Laws  ;  but  if  no  relief  is  to  be  given  to  tlie  farmers,  by  raking 
the  rates  at  which  Forefign  Com  can  be  brought  into  the  conntry,  it 
is  surely  but  reasonable,  but  common  justice,  that  they  be  taxed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  other  classes  of  the  Community.  The  Pro- 
perty-tax, tint  fertile  source  of  revenue,  is  levied  upon  the  mri- 
culturist  without  the  most  distant  reference  to  hit  intome.  Hlma 
that  tax  was  originally  laid  on,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  war-tax;  and 
as  we  were  then  actually  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  powers  of 
Europe,  the  British  farmer^  by  enjoying  a  preference  in  his  own 
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htt,  -flMdc  «  thift  to  pax  the  Uz,  fhowerer  kcenlj  he  mvy  have  fidte 
tlia  {MMiality  of  its  priociples*  Now,  however,  die  case  is  very  diir 
ierent.  We  are  at  peace  with  the  whole  Continent^  our  ports  are  glu(' 
-ttd  with  foragn  con  s  and  still  the  Prcfirty4ax  (what  mockery  in 
•ibat  title  as  applied  to  the  farmery  hqw  that  the  only  drcumstance 
that  rendered  it  tolerable  to  him  is  removed!)  is  demanded  for  tbe 
tftmU  or  asscised  for  the  future,  with  as  much  Hgout  and  importuni- 
•ty  ai  if  aaatters  remaiiied  the  same  as  when  it  was  £rst  levied.  Ic 
«M>w  appears  pretty  dearly,  that  either  the  farmer  must  have  belter 
-prices  for  his  grain,  or  the  Government  must  be  satisfied  with  le^s 
4iioiiey  by  and  by»  The  repeated  threats  tK>w-a«days  necessaij  to 
-briiq;  men  forward  with  the  cash,  is  a  tolerable  good  proof  or  tlie 
overburthened  state  of  the  tenantry*— Oc^l  24^. 

Mid'Lathian  Quwrtcrlif  Rfport. 
At  one  period  die  crop  was  expected  to  be  late ;  but  a  favourable 
-cbange  of  weadier  fortunately  belied  these  apprehensions.     Harvest 
.became  :g^eral  before  .the  last  week  of  August,  and  advanced  so  ra- 
-pidly,  diat  the  crops  could  not  be  sufficiently  fast  cut  down.    So  in- 
tense was  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that,  the  straw  became  britile  as  if 
Un-dtied^  and  would  hardly  stand  the  test  of  binding.    So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  ropes,  in  many  instances,  were  found  difficult  to 
be  made  for  securing  the  thatdiing  of  the  slacks  in  the  barn-yard. 
Every  thing,  of  course,  was  rapidly  brought  to  maturity ;  and  shear- 
-lag  was  generally  finished  about  the  middle  of  September  in  the  com-^ 
:^trict  oiF  the  county.    Fortunately  there  was  neither  wind  to  shake 
Ae  crop  in  its  then  ticklish  state,  nor  rain  to  injure  it :  henoe  inga- 
thering went  on  without  interruption}  and  little  remained  in  the 
ifidds  after  the  20th  of  September,  unless  Beans;  but  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  county  some  Oats  are  still  to  reap,  and  many  more 
to  lead  at  the  dste  hereof. 

The  crop,  upon  the  whole,  is  much  less  in  bulk  than  usual,  parti* 
.cularly  Oats,  which  were  early  affected  by  the  wire-worm.— Will  it 
!M>t  be  advisable  to  try  pickling,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with 
Wheat,  as  an  antidote  against  this  malady,  instead  of  giving  up  the 
^propagation  of  Potato^^O^ts,  which  seem  most  afiected,  and  are  o- 
:thcrwise  in  such  high  esteem,  and  possessed  of  qualities  in  other  le* 
Ypects  superbr  to  every  species  yet  known  ? 
'  Barlej  and  Wheat  are  judged  medium  crops,  and  the  quality  good, 
with  some  exceptions  as  to  the  latter;  where  it  was  thin,  the  sample 
«mU  be  coarse.     Potatoes  appear  well  at  table ;  and,  although  not  re- 
markably abundant,  any  deficit  will  be  amply  made  up  by  the  quan- 
•tity  that  was  [Wanted — and  all  have  been  well  got. 
'    Tram  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  Turnips  are,  perhaps, 
Jess  dian  two-thirds  of  a  crop ;  and,  from  the  same  causey  fewer 
Cattle  have  been  fed  upon  die  pastures  than  usuaL    Fat  Catde  are 
•sherefere  iu)t  so  numerous  as  in  some  seasons  at  the  same  period^  and 
*4R  selling  better  than  they  did  three  months  ago. 
»'  At  die  great  Falkirk  markcti  the  show  of  Stock  was  great,. aad  the 
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demand  far  beyond  expectation  in  a  season  of  such  general  scarcity 
of  keeping.  Sheep  sold  not  much  under  last  year's  prices^  as  wells 
Bullocks  in  high  condition ;  but  Lean  Wintering  Stock  was  abMt 
20  per  cent,  below  the  prices  of  last  year,  which,  to  the  sad  expeii- 
ence  of  mdst  people,  were  at  least  10  per  cent,  beyond  fonncr  piv- 
cedent. 

Comparatively  little  of  the  present  crop  has  been  thraslied ;  and 
that  little  has  met  with  a  tardy  market,  at  prices  that  cannot  be  A 
forded  by  the  growers,  which  has  obliged  several  of  them  to  gi^vp 
the  contest,  and  their  farms  are  in  the  ma^ke^  The  landlords  of  »• 
thcrs  have  voluntarily  given  a  reduction  of  rent ;  and  there  are  is* 
stances  where  this  took  place  two  years  since,  and  yet  a  second  ap* 
plication  has  been  found  indispensable. 

In  opposition  to  the  lucubrations  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  most 
farmers  still  persist  in  endeavouring  to  ferment  their  dang,  nid  i& 
duce  it  to  a  state  so  as  to  divide  in  spreading,  and  so  at  to  be  ena- 
ble of  being  covered  by  the  plough  ;  bat,  in  defiance  of  all  this  caz^ 
so  fine  have  the  fallows  wrought  this  season,  that  the  harrows  drag- 
ged portions  of  the  dung  above  the  surface.  The  weather  and  sou 
being  so  dry,  some  farmers,  to  remedy  this  defect,  have  gone  oter 
their  fields  immediately  after  being  finished,  hoed  down  the  exposed 
-manure  so  as  to  cover  it  with  mould,  and,  in  spite  of  theory,  are  in- 
clined to  think  both  the  labour  and  expense  well  bestowed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  di^ 
coveries  made  in  chemistry,  that  science  has  hitherto  afforded  little 
or  no  aid  to  agriculture.  For  instance,  would  it  not  be  desirable, 
and  an  object  of  national  importance,  were  it  ascertained  (by  dw- 
mical  analysis)  what  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  any  given  soil 
was  in  want  of,  to  render  it  beneficially  productive,  without  waste 

or  unnecessary  expense  in  the  application  ? Oct,  26tk. 

West  Lothian  Otiarteriy  Report. 

Wk  now  find  the  effects  of  the  ievere  winter  upon  the  Wheat  crop. 
Where  injured  by  the  frod,  it  has  not  ripened  evenly.  A  confidenble 
quantity  of  light  grain  is  found  in  this  year's  crop  ;  and  in  this  district 
we  have  fuffered  partially  from  the  ruft  upon  the  flraw.  Upon  the 
whole,  JVhcat  may  be  reckoned  an  average  crop.  The  Oats^  thongh 
short  of  flraw,  occafioned  by  the  dry  feafon,  are  good  in  quality,  but 
will  be  rather  fhort  of  quantity.  The  Barley  in  general  is  a  good  crop; 
Peas  a  fair  crop  ;  Beans  not  quite  fo  productive  as  lafl  year.  Pbt^ 
toes  are  a  full  crop  ;  and  the  Turnip,  although  long  Runted  by  the 
drought,  are  now,  with  the  fliowers  we  ha\-e  had  lately,  ftiU  increafing 
in  fize,  although  they  will  not  arrive  at  the  hjiilk  that  a  more  moift  fea- 
fon produces.  Prices  of  grain  are  extremely  moderate.  Wheat  from 
288.  to  348. ;  Bear  28s. ;  Oats  f  8s.  to  228.  Potatoes  78.  per  boll  of 
24  ft  one  Dutch — the  grain  all  Linlithgow  meafurc. 

Fat  Cattle  mnintniu  their  prices  from  9s.  6d.  to  108.  6d.  per  ftoae 
Dutch,  finkincr  oH^ib.  Lean  tlock,  though  fomcwhat  cheaper  at  the 
Falkiik  Tryil,  were  all  fold  at  f;iir  piiccs.     Had  the  quantity  of  graft 
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as  abundant  as  in  ordinary  feafun?»  the  graziers  would  have  had  do 
a  to  complain  ;  but  the  pjftures,  this  irafon,  feldom  maintained 
than  three-fourths  of  their  ufual  (lock. 

le  Wheats,  both  after  fummer-fallows  and  potato-lands,  have  been 
It  fown  in  the  belt  order,  as  the  lands  are  not  even  yet  overcharged 
moiflurc. 

e  fee,  by  the  evidence  before  the  Corn-bill  Committee,  tlie  pro- 

f  and  even  neccffity  of  an  alteration  in  the  Import  rcj^ulation^i ;  but 

afraid,  before  it  can  have  any  proper  eifcdt,  many  of  tlie  late  takea 

.  will  prove  too  hard  a  bargain,  from  the  prcfent  date  of  ti«c  mar- 

October  24/A. 

Qiiartcrli/  Utporlfor  Morayshire, 
this  county,  the  Wheat  is  seldom  free  of  smut ;  and  this  year 
pears  to  be  more  than  usually  infected  with  it ;  but  being  little 
ed  by  any  other  disease,  is,  upon  the  whole,  fully  an  average 
Barley,  toO|  is  an  average  crop ;  but  Oats  yery  deficient  in 
r  and  quantity  of  grain.  The  quality  is  uncommonly  fine, 
b,  with  the  fulness  of  last  year's  crop,  to  bring  in  the  present, 
make  the  deficiency  less  felt  The  scarcity  of  fodder  generally 
shended,  will  bo  much  relieved  by  the  fulness  of  the  Turnip 
Potato  crops,  as  well  as  the  brisk  demand  which  has  sprung  up 
attle,  within  the  last  six  weeks ;  enabling  many  to  reduce  their 
s,  that  could  not  sell  at  any  price  before.  The  advance  in  tlie 
of  good  cattle  may  be  quoted  fully  7  per  cent, 
good  deal  of  Wheat  is  laid  down  in  good  order.  Many  of  the 
ers  seem  to  be  now  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  sowing  old 
in  preference  to  new  ;  and  tlie  quantity  of  smut  in  the  present 
renders  this  a  very  necessary  precaution,  as  there  was  scarcely 
vhere  old  seed  had  been  used.  Shearers  have  not  been  obtained 
^ss  wages  than  in  former  years ;  and  indeed  the  fall  upon  farm- 
ace  has  not  yet  been  compensated  to  the  farmer,  by  a  cor^ 
nding  fall  upon  any  single  article  (ropes  excepted)  that  he 
:o  buy.  Nay,  several  articles  have  got  up  in  price.  We  are 
-*  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  all  political  writers,  that  com 
not  change  its  value  ; '  so  it  has  in  like  manner  been  proved, 
t  matter  does  not  exist.' — It  is  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
;rs  to  understand  such  demonstrations,  and  tlierefore  they  can- 
sfute  them  ;  but  as  a  certain  wise  man,  when  endeavouring  to 
MS  upon  his  audience  the  certainty  that  tliere  was  a  heaven 
a  hell,  told  them,  lie  was  fully  convinced  of  it ;  and  if  they 
J  not  believe  /linif  let  tliem  put  their  fingers  into  tlie  fire,  and 
So,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  these  political  writers  were  occu- 
of  land  at  the  present  day ;  when  they  went  to  buy  clothes  for 
selves  or  iheir  children,  w*ith  tlie  price  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
in  their  pocket,  they  might  then  Jeel  tlie  truth  they  formerly 
1  not  believe. 

e  thing  it  would  be  very  easy  to  demonstrate,  which  i?,  that 
rowers  of  Corn  in  this  country  are  taxed  beyond  those  of  any 
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other ;  lancl-rent  and  labnur  higher ;  and  still  the  prodncf!  of  ftmf 
country  allowed  almost  die  same  as  a  free  com[>eution  with  ear  ewn 
produce  in  the  home  market.  We  have  certainly  nothing  lo  6tr  ift 
matters  getting  worse. — 

**  Nac  mair  tlicn,  irc*ll  care  theiiy 
Na«  farthar  can  we  &'.  " 

24M  (ktober. 

PerthsJihe  Qjuarterlif  Report, 

Tub  month  of  August  was  in  general  wet,  and  unfavonraHliitio 
heavy  Wheats*  which  were  considerably  laid.  The  Hay  crop»  fbn 
being  so  full  of  weeds,  particularly  the  large  white  goiaan^  wooU 
have  reciuired  very  fine  weather  to  have  been  properly  made ;— of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  it  was  much  hurt  by  the  ran,  and^  when  got 
up  at  last,  not  in  the  best  order.  Turnips  improved  Cjonsiderablf 
during  the  month,  and  Oats  continued  to  grow ;  so  that  the  rains  tt 
August  may  have  been  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  feeding  stock 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  weather  gradually  improved , 
and  at  the  close,  afFordeJ  the  prospect  of  a  fine  liar  vest. 

The  commencement  of  September  was  as  favourable  as  the  con- 
clusion of  August  could  have  led  any  one  to  expects  The  weather 
was  warm  ;  the  ripening  process  becHipe  very  rapid ;  and  field-worl 
went  on  without  interruption.  Daring  the  first  nineteen  days  of  tlw 
month,  scarcely  any  rain  fell ;  and  never  were  the  hopes  of  the  fiim- 
er  more  flattering  On  the  20th,  a  change  took  place.  Almost 
half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  during  that  day ;  and  from  that  till  the  aid 
of  the  month,  there  were  only  tliree  days  on  which  there  was  fiot 
more  or  less  rain.  I'here  was,  liowever,  no  serious  interropdon  to 
harvest- work ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  month,  a  great  proportion 
of  wheat-seed  was  laid  down  in  go<>d  ordrr. 

The  current  month  began  favourably  for  the  conclusion  of  the 

harvest,  as  well  as  of  the  Wheat  seed  ;  though,  towards  t)ie  middle 

it  has  been  rather  wet,  and  backward  to  taking  up  Potatoei.    Of 

late,  that  crcp  has  been  mostly  lodged,  however,  in  good  order; 

and  ploughing  is  now  g<'ing  on  in  very  favourable  circumstaaioei* 

The  young  Wheats,  in  general,  look  well.    The  following  is  an  lb* 

stract  for  the  quarter. — 

Number  of      Number  9f        Quantity  of       IkTcan  Tenqpn* 
Fair  Days.      Ilainy  Days.  Rain.  tiirvL 

August    -      -     19  12  2.887  56.871 

September      -     22  8  1.006  54.9S9 

October    -      -     15  11  1.801  45.606 

Kain  in  July  after  the  date  of  last  Report    .711 

6.405 
The  character  of  the  various  crops,  as  given  in  last  Repoit^'iHB 
be  found  on  the  whole  to  be  tolerably  correct.     Wheat  on  IkiiC 
soils,  as  formerly  stated,  has  turned   out  rather  thin;  bat  it  is  W 
found  that,  in  many  places,  it  has  suffered  horn  mildew.    It  wosld- 
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appear^  from  tbe  Mark- Lane  reports,  that  the  same  disease  ^as  pre« 
v^led  to  a  considerable  extent  in  England.  But  this  is  a  matter  o£ 
vary  lilde. consequence  to  the  bread-consumers  of  this  island.  While 
foreign  grain  is  poured  into  the  country,  at  the  rate- of  a  hundred 
fkoiisand  quarters  per  week,  it  will  soon  be  indifierent  to  all  but  farm- 
ers»  whether  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  be  sown  with  wheat,  or  plant- 
ed with  Scots  fir.  Barley  and  Oats  will  be  found  deficient  in  straw; 
though  not  so  much  so  as  was  once  expected.  The  latter  did  not 
ripen  Tery  equally,  which  may  occasion  a  deficiency  between  the 
stack  and  the  thrashing-mill.  Turnips  have  improved  %  but,  in  this 
^aaiter,  are  still  far  below  an  average  crop.  Potatoes  turn  out  well^ 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  expected  reduction  in  the  price  of  Fat  Cattle  has  not  yet  taken 
'place.  Falkirk  turned  out  better  than  might  have  been  supp0!>ed ; 
and  since  that  time,  cattle  in  condinon  have  been  in  demand.  This 
fs  partly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  that  kind  of  stock,  and  partly  to 
the  supenority  of  the  Turnip  crop  in  the  South.  Lean  Cattle  are 
still  low  ;  but  are  now  expected  to  rise. 

The  Corn-markets  in  this  cpiarter  continue  very  stationary.  There 
»  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  ; — neither  is  there  any  difficulty 
in  foreseeing  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  things.  The  cause  has  al- 
seady  been  hinted  at  in  this  Report ;  and  if  any  one  is  so  blind  a? 
not  see  the  consequences,  he  may  look  into  the  Reports  for  this  dis- 
trict in  some  former  Numbers  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine.  IJe  may 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  observations  there  made,  as  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  a  croaker.  Let  him  be  assured,  however, 
Diat  the  writer  of  these  Reports  has  no  interest  in  being  a  croaker f^^ 
and  only  begs  leave  to  ask,  whether  these  predictions  have  not  al- 
ready been  in  part  fulfilled  ? 

The  present  prices  in  the  Perth  market,  may  be  quoted  as  fol* 
lows. — Wheat,  30s.  to  S6s.;  Barley,  24s.  to  2Ss.;  Potato-Oats,  16s» 
to  20s. ;  Common  Oats,  16s.  to  199.  per  boll — i-Meal,  Is.  3d.  per 
peck — Beef,  7d.  to  8d. ;  Mutton,  6d.  to  8d. ;  Veal,  9d.  per  lib. — 
27M  OctOi)€r. 

RosS'ihire  Quarterly  Report* 

The  harvest,  which  waa  almost  wholly  accomplished  in  the  month 
of  September,  never  was  blessed  with  a  finer  season ;  and  a  fair  aver- 
age crop  has  been  secured  in  tlie  best  condition.  A  very  Siiuill 
proportion  of  the  crop,  which  was  not  got  home  before  the  com- 
mencement of  this  month,  is  yet  partly  in  the  fields  ;  but  is  so  trifling 
as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  Deficiency  was  not  apprehended  in 
any  part  of  the  crop,  excepting  the  Oats ;  and,  from  trial?  nindu, 
their  productivenct^s  in  the  barn  and  mill  show,  that  the  want  will  be 
yrincipaliy  confined  to  the  stri^w  of  that  grain.  The  frequent  heavy 
diowers  which  we  had  in  the  beginning  of  August,  proved  too  much 
ftr  the  Wheat  crop,  by  lodging  it  partially,  which  has  prevented 
^ing ;  so  that  many  of  the  samples  will  exhibit  a  mixture  of  hun- 
gry grains  :  ar.d  it  even  .ippcar?  that,  in  situations  where  the  fineiii^ 

vol..  \y.  NO.  GO,  M  m 
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<}uality  is  commonly  produced,  it  will  also  be  Bomethmg  inferior* 
Barlry  is  9  fair  crop^  both  as  to  quantity  and  Quality.  Beaoft  aie 
short  of  straw;  but  it  is  expected  will  yield  weH^  and  be  MHiiid  and 
][^ump.  .       • 

The  uncommon  dryness  of  the  weather  stunted  the  growth  of  Ihe 
Turnip  crop ;  but  rt  bow  seems  considerably^  revived  by  tbe  Isle 
rains,  and  is  not  under  an  average.  Considering  the  fineneas  of  thff 
^oson,  it  is  surprising  to  see  some  of  the  fallow-fiekb  only  reoentlf 
sown ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Wheat^seed  is  yet  to  dew  13^ 
land,  however,  is  in  good  order,  never  having  bem  saturated  with 
moisture  this  season.  Indeed,  till  of  late,  grass- kunds  oould  scaice- 
ly  be  ploughed,  owing  to  the  drought.  The  Folaioes  have  been 
taken  up  in  excellent  condition ;  and  are  an  abundant  €rop«      ->  •x 

Cnttic  have  fallen  immensely  in  price,  and  wciv  very  mualesUe 
Hntrl  the  last  Deuuly  market,  when  a  great  deal  of  buainess  was  doo^ 
hut  at  a  very  low  rate,  good  conditioned  Stots  not  fetcboig  flBonr 
than  78.  per  Dutch  stone,  sinking  the  offil ;  but  as  the  devunid  VM 
brisk,  and  the  number  exhibited  large,  moHt  people  appeared  veli 
pleased  at  getting  their  stock  off  their  handf  .•  The  renta  of  GroH* 
purks  wiH  bo  entirely  lost.  It  is  a  painful  duty  to  have  to  intiawte, 
tliut  there  have  been  a  number  of  failures  amongst  thefarroev 
of  this  county  during  the  last  season;  and  the  iimprovemeoCa  wbidi 
»oemed  going  on  so  prosperously,  have  mot  with  a  severe  cliecfc. 
We*forbear  to  predict  what  further  distresse;^  may  ibUow,  jf  the  vtba 
,of  produce  does  not  advance ;  and  unless  this  is  the  case  sot m,  it  msy 
be  too  late  ibr  many,  whose  industry  and  exertions  would  liave  «ft- 

titled  them  to  a  better  fate 28^i  Oct. 

Qitarterli/  Report /or  Roxburghshire. 

WfTKAT,  Barley,  and  Peas,  are  considered  fully  an  average  cropr 
nnd  ol*  excellent  qtmlity.     The  Oat- crop  had  the  appearance  at  one 
tinx^  of  btnnp:  particularly  deficient ;  but  it  cut  up  much  better  dum 
was  apprehended  :  for  allhougli  they  were  short  in  the  straw,  the 
Oats  stood  tolerably  thick  upon  thcgroinnl;  and  from  tlie  higher 
parts  of  the  district  being  secured  in  such  excellent  prescrvAtion. 
they  will  turn  out,  upon  tho  whole,  much  nearer  an  averagt*  crop 
than  could  have  been  8Uppo:^ed.     The  prices  of  Grain  have  l>ccn  re* 
markably  steady  for  the  last  six  montlis.     The  new  crop  has  set  in  st 
much  abouti  the  sianrc  rate.    Wheat  is  scliini^  about  50s.  |  Hnrley  Ur 
bont  'J5s. ;  and  C>iirR  nbout  Sis.  per  boll  of  Q  Winchester  busheN. 
Potatoes  arc  much  below  an  average  rrop,  having  suffered  sewrdy 
from  the  drought.   They  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  secured  in  iino 
condition.     The  Turnip  crop  has  hern  most  materially  injured  frnm 
the  same  cause ;  and  in  several  situations  they  have  snflored  much 
damage  from  the  di«ensc  of  fingers  and  toen.     I'ln'sdiscane  has  hither^ 
to  been  chiefly  contincd  to  a  particular  district;  but  it  is  now  fipreml- 
tng  throughout  the  county,  which  lias  naturally  excited  die  mofit  te^ 
rious  apprehensions  for  the  ^nlety  of  u  crop,  tlie  tuundalion  of  ite 
Imsbandry  of  the  district.^ 
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very  coniiderable  rise  has  taken  place  io  the  price  of  Wool  sinqe 
lohn  fair,  particularly  in  tlie  Cbarsfe  and  Long  Wool.  We 
iFntand  the  latter  is  aeliiDg  at  present  about  2s.  per  lib. 
n  unlooked  for  deniandy  and  considerable  advance  in  price,  has 
)  place  for  Stock  fit  for  laying  upon  Turnips.  Wether  Sheep 
been  sold  at  fully  last  year's  price ;  agea  Cattle  for  feeding 
y  so:  young  Cattle  for  wintering  are  considerably  lower.  Fac 
irce,  and  in  demand.     Beef  about  8s.  6d.,  and  Mutton  98.  4d« 

!)nglish  stone,  sinking  the  of&l. Oct.  27M> 

Wigtonshire  Report  for  Summer  and  Autumn, 
us  period,  fraught  with  events  of  momentous  consequence  in 
ry  and  politics,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  succession  uf  cir- 
itances  highly  discouraging  to  the  fanner, 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  Corn  of  all  kinds  is  reduced  in  price, 
r  the  expense  of  raising  it,  and  that  this  likewise  very  nearly 
I  with  every  species  of  produce.  Add  to  this,  thai 'ff^heat^  the 
precious  of  all  crops,  is  this  year  in  general  of  a  most  inferior 
ty ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  asserted  not  to  e- 
the  half  of  an  average  crop.  Tliis  is  accounted  for  by  the  rains^ 
ong  continued  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  in  July  a6d  August ; 
>y  the  shaking  of  the  flower  by  high  winds^  Spring-sown  Wheat 
3  best,  having  come  to  fuller  maturity,  owing  to  a  favourable, 
^h  late^  change  in  the  weather.  Oats  are  a  more  equal  crop, 
may  rank  fully  as  an  average.  The  cultivation  of  Air/ryiind 
'  has  been  much  circumscribed  of  late  years ;  hut  no  complain^ 
s  to  be  made  as  to  the  produce.  Beans  are  understood  to  be  a 
crop,  but  in  many  situations  late.  Hay  was  for  the  most  part 
light ;  but  Potatoes  almost  universally  e^cel.  The  growth  of 
lips  extends  very  partially ;  but  this  year  they  promise  well, 
le  end  of  August,  the  whole  of  September,  and  the  two  first 
s  of  October,  afforded  harVest  weather' singularly  propitious, 
labours  of  the  season  went  most  advantageously  on;  and  the  en- 
:rops  of  grain  have  been  some  time  ago  secured  by  the  great 
rity  of  farmers.  In  several  situations,  however,  i)art  did  noi 
,  in  time ;  and  this  has,  for  fifteen  days,  been  exposed  to  the  most 
ment  weather,  during  which  almost  nothing  could  be  done  to  nl- 
te  the  loss,  and  that  will  be  very  considerable,  unless  a  change 
me  duration  again  quickly  take  phice  (in  the  weather), 
le  price  of  Butter  and  Cheese  is  said  not  to  be  quite  yet  ascer- 
d. 

tcre  appears  at  present  a  brlaiker  demand  for  Cattle,  and  prices 
what  improved ;  no(witb«tanding  which,  howetcr,  the  rent  of 
5-land  is  this  year  a  total  loss  to  tlie  occupier ;  and  there  is  much 
n  to  apprehend  tliat  the  loss  does  not  even  stop  at  that  point. 
f  in  spring  prices  were  extravagant.  Since  then,  bankruptcies 
stagnation  of  credit  have  operated  painful  effects  on  the  comfort 
milies^and  individuals,  casting  a  gloom  also  over  the  future  prv« 
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spect.  Despondency,  however,  ought  not  to  be  indulged*  III  put 
times  such  occurrences  have  repeatedly  taken  placd,  and  naturally 
serve  as  admonitions  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  all  subluDary  concemi. 
Beyond  measure  adversity  should  not  depress— neither  diould  pro- 
sperity elate. Oct.  26tfi. 

Tweeddale  Quarterl//  Report, 
A  TSKTTER  harvest  than  the  last  could  not  have  been  wished  fer. 
It  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and  in  the  firit 
three  weeks  of  that  month,  the  cutting  was  mostly  finished.     Scarce- 
ly an  hour  was  lost  by  rain  ;  and  the  crop  was  not  only  cot  dryi  bat 
a  fine  breeze  continued  through  the  harvest.    It  was  never,  I  beliflvei 
led  in,  in  such  (ine  condition  ;  and  seldom  has  it  been  more  eqvallf 
ripened  in  this  ccunty ;  of  course,  all  kinds  cf  grain  are  of  good  qua- 
lity.    Bat  Oats  are  very  deficient  in  bulk  of  straw,  at  least  one-ditrd; 
and  though,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  in  the  yard,  they  will  give  very 
well  to  tlic  barn  and  the  mill,  yet  they  will  be  considerably  bdow 
an  average.     Wheat,  Barley  and  Peas,  are  all  good,  and  above  an 
average. — Potatoes  are  good  in  quality,  bat  rather  stunted  in  growth 
by  the  long  drought. — Turnips  are  also  deficient  in  bulk  from  the 
same  cause,  but  have  improved  considerably  of  late  by  the  raini ; 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time,  if  the  weather  be  fresh.— 
llie  Wheat  has  been  put  into  the  g^und  in  fine  conditioa;  but  from 
the  dryness  of  the  surface,  has  not  brairded  equally  in  several  places. 
The  young  Cltwcrs  are  looking  welL    The  Pasture-grass  has  been 
Very  bud  through  the  whole  season  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  both  Sheep 
and  Cattle  are  in  pretty  good  condition  ;  and  what  is  either  fat,  or  m 
good  order  for  feeding  off  with  turnips,  continue  to  sell  well.     Win- 
tering Cattle  are  not  nmch  in  demand,  owing  to  an  alarm  about  a 
scarcity  of  fodder,  should  the  winter  prove  severe.     The  Grain  Mar- 
kets still  continue  to  look  downward  ;  and  if,  from  the  numerous  and 
lengthened  petitions  cf  our  manufacturers  and  incorporations,  back- 
ed by  the  clamour  of  the  mob,  the  Legislature  does  not  interfere  for 
the  protection  of  agriculture,  what  must  be  the  consequence  ?     A 
great  number  of  farmers  must  give  up  their  farms,  or  fail ;  of  courstf 
agriculture  must  be  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  the  arable  fields 
laid   out  in  pasture.     Then,  probably,   our  wise  village-politicians 
will  feel  the  effects  of  their  prayers  being  granted^  when  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  evil. — Oct,  29th. 

ENGLAND. 
Ileportjfjr  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lancaster, 
Wheat  is  under  an  average  crop.  Many  fields  failed ;  and  those 
which  appeared  good,  turned  out  only  a  bad,  shriveled  grain — from 
what  cause  it  is  difficult  to  say — as  it  is  not  occasioned  by  mildeir, 
rust,  or  ordinary  blight ;  but  we  think  it  possible^  that  the  great  heat 
for  a  few  days  at  the  commencement  of  harvest,  may  have  checked 
the  proper  supplj-  of  sap  for  feeding  the  grain. — Oats  are  a  good  crop, 
in  many  situations  that  arc  well  adapted  lo  that  grain ;  but,  generally* 
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they  are  ihort  in  die  straw,  and  go  into  little  room. — Barley  has  suc- 
ceeded well  this  season,  and  is  supposed  to  be  abovQ  an  average.—- 
Beans  appeared  very  flourishing,  and  promised  an  abundant  crop  at 
the  b^inning  of  blooming  ;  but  they  have  not  poilded  well,  and  will 
also  disappoint  the  grower  in  their  quality^  not  being  well  fed,  but. 
small  and  shriveled.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  their 
Wheat  sown  early,  had  a  most  favourable  time,  and  the  plants  are 
getting  forward  very  fast.  There  is  yet  a  deal  to  sow,  as  well  on  sum- 
mer-fallow as  on  Bean,  Tare  and  Turnip  land,  which  is  retarded  by 
the  rain  which  has  fallen  very  liberally  within  these  few  days.  Some 
patches  of  autumn  Wheat  were  sown  by  di£Ferent  persons  last  spring 
about  the  20th  of  March,  which  produced  good  crops,  and  was  reap- 
ed on  or  before  the  10th  of  September.  Potatoes  and  Turnips  are 
an  abundant  crop;  the  latter  are  improving  from  the  openness  of  the 
weather. 

Lean  Cattle  are  very  bad  to  sell  nt  low  prices.  Good  Horses  find 
purchasers;  but  at  rather  reduced  prices  ;  bad  ones  unsaleable.  Pigs 
low.  Markets  as  follow,  viz.  Wheat,  10s. ;  Oats,  3s.  2d. ;  Beans, 
6s.:  Barley,  4s.  9d. ;  Potatoes,  Is.  8d.  per  Winchester  bushel. — 
Oatmeal,  38s.  per  2^0  lib.  Cheese,  75s.  per  cwt.  Butter,  Is.  5d, 
per  lib.  13  oz.  Beef,  7d«  to  T^d.  Mutton,  TJd.  Veal,  GJd.  per 
lib. — The  farmer's  prospects  are  still  of  a  discouraging  cast.  His  crop 
of  Grain  and  Hay  deficient ;  no  Grass  on  the'  ground  ;  and  his  stock 
almost  unsaleable.  All  these  he  would  consider  trifling  inconvenien- 
ces, if  they  were  not  accompanied  by  more  serious  eviis-^immense 
importations  of  superfluous  Grain  to  glut  the  markets,  which  prevents 
iiim  from  having  even  his  expenses  returned  which  are  continually  on 
the  increase. — Oct,  23th. 

Letter  Jrom  Liverpool^  ^Ist  October. 

Since  our  last  Report  on  the  25th  April,  we  have  had  very  bad 
times  in  the  Corn  trade.  In  a  very  short  time  thereafter,  the  best 
Irish  Wheats  were  as  low  as  7s.  6d. ;  and  inferior  qualities  down  to 
.5s.  6d.  Best  Potatoe-Oats  2s.  lOd. ;  and  the  inferior  and  common 
2s.  6d.  down  to  2s. ;  with  every  other  article  in  the  line  proportiona})ly 
low,  occasioned  by  very  heavy  importations  from  Ireland,  and  large 
quantities  of  returned  stores  (Oats  and  Barley)  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. Prices  being  thus  very  low,  and  the  demand  into  the  coun- 
try very  trifling,  brought  speculators  not  regularly  in  the  trade  inte 
the  market,  and  very  heavy  purchases  were  made.  Prices,  in  conse- 
quence, rather  improving,  a  part  of  those  purchases  soon  after 
changed  hands  at  a  fair  prodt ;  but  the  demand  into  the  country  con- 
tinued, and  stiil  continues,  very  limited ;  and,  o{  course,  large  stocks 
o^  old  Grain  remain  in  our  warehouses.  Tiiis,  togetlier  with  a  few 
cargoes  of  foreign,  make  the  stocks  on  hand  considerable ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  it  being  now  in  so  many  hands. 

The  importations  of  Foreign  Corn  into  the  port  of  London  during 
the  last  two  montlis,  have  been  immense ;— ^uy  about  137,600  quar- 
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fen  Wheat,  nnd  103,000  Oats  ;  with  a  large  proportion  of  mostpdicr 
articles.  These,  added  to  96,964'  Wlieat,  and  109^39  Oats,  coui- 
wise,  are  quantities  unt)recedei)ted  in  so  very  short  a  time* 

The  harvest,  throughout  the  United  Kingdoms,  has  been  unosaaDy 
jine ;  and  all  kinds  of  Corn,  by  this  time,  must  be  housed  in  the  best 
possible  condition.    The  quantities  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  generally  acknowleds^ed  to  be  short  of  an  average  crop;  with  the 
rxcejition  of  Biirley,  which  is  considered  a  fair  crop.     1  ne  qualities 
nre  also  generally  considered  much  inftTior;  reckoned  by  many  from 
".\  to  5  lib.  for  Wheats,  and  2  to  3  lib.  for  Oats,  short  of  last  year's 
xveiglit.     This  deficiency  in  quality  is  great ;  but  when  added  to  the 
clcficinnry  in  quantity,  which  is  ako  by  many  reckoned  fully  one- 
j'ourth  of  an  average  crop,  and  therefore  altogether,  by  this  calcula- 
tion, is  fiom  SO  to  35  per  cevt.,  being  fully  f-nc-third  t-hort  of  an  aver- 
age crop.     But  as  last  year's  crop  is  allowed  to  he  one- fourth  more 
than  nn  average,  and  this  proportion  still  unconsumed,  it  is  therefore 
very  probable,  with  the  addition  of  the  very  large  foreign  importa- 
tions, thnt  tlie  quantity  we  have  for  consumption  this  year  may  be 
fully  equal  to  an  average,  without  taking  into  account  the  greiat  re- 
tienchnicnt  which  must  necessarily  take  place,  when,  comparatively 
vperiking,  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.     We  cannot  thct-efore 
''xpcct  prices  sufficiently  high  ns  to  leave  an  adeqoate  remuneration 
ti>r  the  farmer.     Hence  the  great  necessity  for  Legislative  interler* 
<;rcc,  in  Older  that  the  t^trmer  may  not  be  checked  in  his  endeavours 
t'^  raise  a  sufficiency  of  Corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  country, 
V,  lihout  the  precarious  aid  of  foreign  supplies.     Unless,  therefore, 
voint'tliing  is  done,  and  that  without  much  loss  of  time,  agriculture 
i:iui't  be  neglected;  and  in  the  event  of  a  bad  harvest,  either  in  this 
<-(Uirtry,  or  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  it  might  be  attended  with 
the  worst  con^quenccs.     We  beg,  liowever,  to  observe,  that  all  cal- 
<-u!ations  regarding  the  probable  quantity  of  Corn,   particular!}'  im- 
inediately  after  harvcf^t,  are  extremely  uncertain.  •  And  whether  the 
<.i'ncral  opinion  be,  that  we  shall  have  a  sufficiency  or  not,  is  what  w€ 
r  .r.iuot  pretend  to  say  :  but  that  opinion,  whatevei  way  it  may  turn, 
is  fully  sufficient  of  itself  (at  least  for  some  time  to  come)  to  either 
iiJvance  or  lower  the  markets. 

The  few  iinj-^ortaiions  of  New  Grain  that  have  appeared  in  this 
^Tiuvket.  were  from  Ireland  — W' heat  and  Oats.  Some  of  tho  former 
\.(ri.'  middling,  and  some  very  ordinary  in  quality; — the  latter  gene 
laily  tine  in  coh^ur,  but  li^ht  in  wc-i^lit ;  bi;t  both  well  harvei^ted  ; 
and  tVoni  the  little  we  have  seen,  and  as  far  as  we  are  led  to  iin- 
<UTstund,  ihcrre  will  be  a  great  variety  in  the  qualities  from  every 
c|unrter. 

Our  market  for  the  la«t  two  months  has  bi»en  very  6tes\dy,  with 
The  exception  of  a  few  tri\ial  iiuctualions  ;  nor  do  we  expect  any 
material   faltera'ion,    until   the  state  of  tliu  crops   is   better   ascer- 
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Current  Prices,  Tuesday  18th  October  1814. 

IVheat^'English  (old)  ll8.to  lls.6d.  finetol28.0d. 

„      Dantzic       -  lis. -ll8.Sd.    —    lls.6d. 

,,      Rostock,  &c.  10s.  -  10s.6d.   —    ils.Od-  C-^^7Aia, 

„      Scotch,     -     -  10s. -10s.9d.    —    1  Is-fid.  ^P" '""°' 
„      Irish,        -    -       8s.  -    9s.  Od.    —      9s.6d. 

„      (new)  lOs.  -  108.3d.    —    10s.6d. 

Flour,  Englisli,  fine,  -  508.  -  56s.') 

„      -     -     -    2d,    i' 46s.  -  48s.  I    _  ojavu 
;;       Irish,       fm;.48s.-508lP^^2^^''- 
„     -     -     -     2d,     -  42s. -45s.  J 

Barley,  English,     -     -     58.  Od.  -  5s.  6d.' 

„      Scotch,       •     •     4s.6d.  -  5s.0d.^pcr601Ib« 
„      Irish,  -     -     4s.3d.  -  4s.9d. 

Beans,  English, 
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] 

English,      -     -  468.-488.1 

Scotch,       -    -  44s.  -  46s.  >  p.  Quarter. 

Irish,     -     -     -  428. -46s.  J 


Oats,     English,  Potatoc,    3s.lOd.  -  Is.  Od. 
„      Common,  do.    -      3s.  6d.  -  3s.  8d 


••1 

.,  Scotch,  Potatoe,  3s.  8d.  -  38.  ]  Od.  j 

„  Common    do.    •  38.  4d.  -  3s.  6d.  I       ^Ar^'u 

„  Irish,  (neir)      -  4s.  0d.-4s.  2d.  (  P®^**'*'^ 

„  Common     do.   -  3s.  8d. -3s.l0d. 

3,  Irish,  (old')       -  3s.  6d. -Ss.lOd. 

„  Common  clo.     -  3s.  3d.  -  3s.  6d.  J 

Alalt,     English,      -      -  lis.  9d.  -  12s.6d.  |  per  36  qnarta. 

Pea.*:,     White  Boiling  -     60s.  -  64?.  -  TOs.")  , 

„      Grey  NoAi-Boiling  42s.  -  44s.    ,        j  P'  quarter. 

Oatmeal,  English,  (old)  .S2s.  -  r,6R. 

(new)  38s,  -  I'is.  J-  p.  2 10  lib. 
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.S2s.  -  r,6R.') 
38s,  -  •12s.  \  p.  2 
28s.  -  SO»s.  J 


Iriih,     (old) 

Xorthnmherlayid  Quarferlif  Report. 
Thrnu^rh  the  last  quarter,  the  weather  has  been  uncommonly  Hr 
vourabic  both  for  tlic  Hay  and  Ccrn  harvest.  The  greatest  part  of 
August  and  Soptc:iibcr  was  dry,  iiot,  and  sultry,  with  some  inter- 
-.cning  partial  rains.  On  t.hc  lOth  of  October,  there  was  ii  frost  so 
nard  as  to  torni  ice  hull'  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  which  (ciHed  the 
UMves  of  the  ash  and  some  other  trees,  the  Potatoc-tops,  and  such 
Corn  as  then  happened  to  be  in  a  green  state,  i'eas  and  Beans  iv«re 
!"()  nccirly  ripe,  that  they  sustained  little  or  uo  iiijnry.  From  this 
lime  to  the  Ibth,  there  were  several  shtwrrs ;  ai)d  un  the  19th,  a 
> I'ly  wet  ailernoon,  whicu  was  of  greut  u?i?  in  nii)i.*itening  the  strong 
soiled  sunmicr-iallowik,  that  were  too  dry  for  .sowing  before.  Since 
'.hat  time,  a  ^rcat  portion  of  thn^c  failoiv.s  Iimvo  been  sown  with 
IVheat,  in  as  good  a  ^tatc  as  could  pos.-'ibly  be  l\i^hed  for. 

Wheat  crop,  in  nfO>t  wirti  of  tliis  county,  :uid  in  the  count|- 
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of  Durliam,  and  North- Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  much  injured,  not 
■only  by  the  rust,  (or  fungused  straw),  but  also  by  the  yellow  mag- 
got, which  has  destroyed  many  grains  in  al'.nost  every  head ;  from 
which  causes,  the  crop  will  be  fountV  very  defective  both  in  qiiaotitj 
and  quality,  and  much  below  an  average.  OatA,  upon  very  dry  Undii, 
as  well  as  upon  clayey  and  moss  soils,  are  thin  and  very  short,  and 
considerably  below  an  average  crop,  both  in  grain  and  straw.  Bar* 
ley,  and  Peas  and  Bean.^,  are,  upon' the  whole,  a  fair  average  crop.-— 
All  kinds  of  grain  have  been  remarkably  well  harvested  ;  and  there 
probably  was  never  known  so  little  loss  from  wind,  and  so  little,  if 
any,  sprouted  grain.  .  « 

The  Hay  crop  was  very  iighti  and  the  Clover  aflennatlis  were 
never  known  so  bad,  which  occasioned  many  persons  to  have  recourse 
to  Turnips,  the  beginning  of  Octob»*r, 

Turnips  and  Ruta  Baga  are  in  general  good  crops ;  but  most  peo- 
ple being  under  the  necessity  of  hi'ginning  to  them  much  earlier  than 
usunl,  on  account  of  the  failure  oi'  the  Clover  aftermaths,  they  are 
selling  at  high  prices,  from  7L  to  9L  an  acre. 

At  StNinians  and  Wooller  Fairs,  the  prices  for  Long- woolled  Shear- 
ling Wethers  were  from  45s.  to  5.5s. ;  and  for  Ewes,  40s.  to  458.; 
and  for  Cheviot  Ewes  to  bf  eed  fat  Lambs,  from  i20i.  to  £(is.  Young 
Cattle  liave  been  sold  at  low  prices  all  through  the  summer.  Tht 
present  prices  for  Fat  Stock  are.  Beef,  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per 
>tone  (oi*ll>lib.)  sink;  and  Mutton,  8d.  per  lib.  sink. 

The  Com  Markets  are  vcni'  dull,  and.  of  course,  prices  low.— 
Wheat,  from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  bushel,  Winchester ;  Barley,  4s.; 
and  Oats  from  Ss.  to  Jls.  4d — ^^Ifh  Oct, 

Nofiinghamslnv  l)nnrUrli/  Report* 

The  crop  of  Wheat  prows  vtry  dt'iiciL-ut  in  quantity,  and  is  alfo  of 
indifferent  quality.  On  many  farms  thi'rc  is  not  half  th»?  prodnrv  per 
acre  that  there  yf7i%  the  baft  year.  It  av^raj^fcs  from  4  to  7  I'b.  ]:er  hri- 
fliel  lighter,  and  has  a  much  greater  pr..p«>ttion  of  oA  il.  B'irley  had 
the  appearance  of  a  full  crop.  The  quality  it  good  ;  but  as  it  Mrri^^hs 
light,  it  is  very  likely  to  yield  not  quite  fo  well  as  £jm«?  have  fiippofcd. 
Oats  are  a  great  crop,  of  good  quality,  and  the  ftraw  wl'l  b?  valuahlr. 
Peas  are  alfo  an  abundant  cmp.  Beans  were  in  general  rut  very  j^rcer. 
The  cropa  have  plenty  of  ttratr,  but  not  a  pro|K>rti(>nate  qiKiutiiy  ot* 
com.     The)'  are  likely  however  to  be,  at  the  leall,  au  :'■»!•!  igf  crop. 

Turnips  and  Ruta  Bag^a  are  full  crops.  The  geiteiiil  piicts  fur  Tur- 
nips are  likely  to  be  from  41.  to  5I.  per  acre.  Grafi  is  fc.irce;  and  moll 
farmers  have  a  fmaller  quantity  of  Hqy  than  ufual.  It  \i  woitli  from  4U 
to  fix  guineas  per  ton.  The  crops  of  Mangel  Wui z:l  will  prove  vril, 
where  good  feed  was  fown,  and  l!ie  nectflary  a1tentM>ii  jrivfu  ;  but  many 
have  dcfici'-nt  cropf?,  from  hiving  foivn  fpurio-i^  et«v'  1  w-i  \  {c:'\.  If  it 
has  the  valuable  properties  afcribed  t->  it,  (.m-l  ir  ■••iJi  town  W  well  prov- 
ed in  that  refptrt  alfo),  there  U  no  doubt  but  It  v.iil  I  e  ^-riiviaiiy  inlrn- 
duccd  on  lands  too  ftrong  for  Turnips  ;  and  ihr  aflvanlni^e  of  fiiwin^^ 
Wheat  in  good  feafon  after  it,  is  not  a  tiiHiii:;  ouo*  Polatoes  arc  a 
good  crop ;  b'Jt  there  art*  many  yet  to  t3ke.u|'. 
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The  ITcpf  provi  r)  a  liijiiter  ci-op  than  wai  expc£ked«  as  they  vent  ni 
veil  until  the  kil  r>i nth,  when  they  were  injured  by  th$  frgfts  9^' 
Might ;  hi) I  the  prices  bein^  high,  the  ^rrowcrs  liave  probably  been  fut 
]y  as  vkW  paid  as  it  tl.ere  had  been  a  full  crop.  The  beft  Lave  bfltt 
ibid  at  from  lol.  to  1 1  guitica^,  and  foroe  infr*rior  at  61.  per  cwt. 

The  Wheat  feed- time  haa  hitherto  been  favouFable.  The  Iniul.iM 
too  hard  for  the  plouj^rh  on  fome  of  the  Clover  and  Bean  Stubbles, .iifij 
lately,  it  is  now  in  a  good  liatei  and  will  be  wcU  done,  if  tlie  weaijifr 
doiis  not  font  in  11;*  rairy.  .    ,  .^ 

AH  ki^ds  of  Fat  Stock  are  fold  at  good  prices.  Ucafls  from  86-  6^ 
to  9«.  6d.  per  ih)ne.  Sheep  and  Calves  from  PJ^d.  to  Qd.  per  Jib,{  asd 
Pi^s  about  ys.  ^h.t  Uone,  fiukintr  the  offal.  Good  frofh  Cowt  in  calf» 
Stccra  in  a  forward  Uatc,  and  Drapi  h  in  good  conditioni  are  well  &iiik 
but  Lean  Stock>  and  cfpccially  thofc  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  widjii 
half  years  old,  are  of  dull  fah-.  Frefli  Wethers  and  Ca(l  £wei  have 
been  fold  high  ;  and  thofc  of  ordinary  quality  have  fetched  more.inOKy 
rlian  it  was  fuppofed  they  would  ;  but  Store  Sheep  now  rather  dediv 
in  price.  Pigs  of  all  defcriptions  are  readily  fpld  at  great  prices.  Tbuiie 
vhich  arc  lean,  with  the  feeding  they  will  require^  niuft  coft  ZOS»  6di 
per  Hone  when  fat — There  is  not  much  W^ool  to  fell.  Lni^  Fleccei 
axe  wi'rth  upwards  of  508.  per  tod  ;  and  the  finer  forts  are  about  tLi 
fume  prices  as  quoted  lad  quarter. 

TIk'  Horfes  whidi  are  now  beft  fold,  are  thofe  fit  fur  coacbeSy  ami 
good  nags.  There  have  been  few  Waggon-Horfes  fold  lately^  and  thu/e 
at  lower  prices.  Fuals  and  young  Heavy  Horfes  have  lowend  iron 
3Q  to  50  per  cent,  in  little  more  than  twelve  iiionths. 

Old  Wheat  is  now  felling  frohi  805.  to  upwards  of  gas. ;  New  Wbeat 
from  ^os.  to  848. ;  Malting  Barh^'  from  4CS.  to  44^. ;  Oata  from  24!* 
to  32A.  ;  R)-e  428.  to  506.  ;  Old  Beans  5Cf.  to  568. ;  and  Malt  821. ta 
86h.  per  quarter  Wincheller.  Barley  comnoeiiced  higher  1  and  Rye  for 
iiefxi  has  Lifo  been  fold  for  more  than  the  prices  quoted.  Liufced  C^ 
has  been  ff>ld  a$  low  as  lol.*,  but  it  is  now  worth  more  than  laLprrton. 
New  Milk  Ciieele  h?.s  been  worth  from  70a.  to  bcs.  j  and  Mixed  MtU^ 
:rom  5CS.  to  6gs.  per  loiig  cwt.  of  120  lib. 

At  the  Ploughing-Match  nn  the  24th  inllant,  tliere  were  eighteen* 
diJates  for  the  picmiums  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society  1.  fur  th^ 
bell  work  pcrfoimed  by  Men,  and  (our  others  for  premiums  fur  tbebci^ 
piouj^hing  dune  by  Boys.  The  Judges  iMid  fome  difficulty  in  detcnai}-^ 
ing  up)on  ilxr  work  hv'\  csccutcd,  patiicularly  rhat  done  by  the  Men; 
and  tlie  whole  was  fuiiOieJ  in  a  manner  that  did  the  performers  credit, 
j'lach  of  the  Men  ai.d  Doyx  held  after  a  pair  of  horfcfi  abreaft.  Thcri. 
Ml IV  Ifwral  others  i  nteied  by  the  fecretary  for  the  competition ;  uuJ 
thi'  wry  u  fHvourahle  moniing  prevented  fome  at  a  diilancc  f.ciu  beiu^ 

th'.ic Oct.  2'th. 

Ucpd^'t  fur  //•':'  tV'Si^Ridh:^  rf  j'orlshliX* 

Pi^niiAPs  at  vo  ff  in  ur  ):(;'.-iod  h:ivc  the  pi\)^pecti»  oi'tLu  coro*fanv 
€r  Xicvn  uiovo  "loomv  •^•'  \  dishL':;rtciiing  than  at  present, . taking  a>' 
rircuiiiituncfr'^  iiil'«  *'   .  «'icv»' ;   ut   no  foinier  period  ha^  big  certau 
O'l'l.r.-  bcfS'  io  cori*\'ir.'.*.i.  .1  •  I.'cavv  npo::  hiiu  :  ?i.d.  vir,forlui.iieI\ 
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jkt  no  time  has  he  felt  less  sympathy  and  consideration  extended  to 
him  :  on  tlu;  most  mistaken  grounds  the  public  appearing  to  rejoice 
at  his  disappoii)tnionf»,  and  to  exult  in  his  depression.  Yet  it  is  a 
certain  fact,  thnt  whrn  the  farmer  is  poor,  nobody  is  rich  ;  and  when 
the  farmer  is  rich,  nobody  is  poor.  The  corn-fnrnier  is  the  general 
steward  of  the  community.  A  fair  price  for  his  hardly -raised  produce 
enables  him  ro  pay  his  rent  and  taxes  clicerfuUy ;  his  i%'agc&  to  the 
nttmefous  workmen  who  depend  upon  Iiini,  as  well  as  his  cash  to  the 
tradesmen  who  supply  him  with  his  luxuries. 

The  crops  of  \Vhcat  have  in  u)any  instances  failed  in  an  uncom- 
mon dei^ree,  both  from  want  of  piant  in  the  ground,  and  from  blight 
n.nd  mildew.  In  fnct  it  is  supposed »  upon  an  airerage,  there  is  not 
more  thnn  haU'  the  usual  produce  ;  yet,  from  the  great  stock  of  su- 
|)crior  old  Wheat  on  hand,  with  a  vabt  importation  of  Toreigni  the 
price  at  market  is  very  low  and  discouraging. 

Barley  appears  to  the  Refx>rter  a  good  crop,  not  only  here,  but  in 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other  Uarley  counties;  and« 
being  uncommonly  well  harvested,  it  will  probably  be  very  productive 
for  itJi  differi'nt  uses.  Oats  are  not  so  productive;  yet,  in  those  hilly 
regions  more  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  hardy  grain,  there  is  no 
reason  for  complaint,  though  very  low  at  nrarket.  Beans  are  rather 
under  an  average,  not  bcinp^  so  well  podded  as  last  year.  Rye  is  a 
fair  crop.  Best  Old  Wheat  is  10s.  6d. ;  Barley,  5s.  6d. ;  *Oat8, 
3f.  b*d. ;  and  Beans,  64.  6d.  per  bushel  of  Winchester.  But  there 
fs  a  great  proportion  of  inferior  New  Wheat  and  Oats,  at  a  price  at 
least  30  per  cent,  below  the  above. 

The  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  throughout  the  summer  has 
occasioned  a  considerable  want  of  herbage  ;  which,  with  a  light  crop 
of  Hay-fog  and  Turnips,  had  evidently  great  eifect  in  reducing 
prices  of  Lean  Boasts.  Sheep  are  scarce  and  doar,  being  niucii 
wanted  by  those  who  dare  not  buy  larger  stock,  and  having,  for  the 
last  three  years,  been  much  thinned  by  the  rot.  Draught  Eioises  are 
very  low  for  the  best ;  and  inferior  sorts  are  totally  unsalcalile.  Hunt- 
ers and  Hacks  may  be  similarly  reported  otV  except  prime  Gcklings. 
Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  sell  well.  i 

l'otatot;s,  though  very  promising  in  top,  turn  up  Fmnll  and  unpro- 
diictivc.  The  growing  seeds  are  tine.  The  summer-tallows  were  ne- 
ver better  made  apparently ;  but  the  annual  weeds,  not  having  grown 
for  want  ol'  rain,  it  is  feared  the  \Viieats  sown  so  dry  will  be  full  of 
weeds.  Much  Wheat  is  airoHdvsown  tm  the  suminci- Fallows.  Best 
lieef  and  Mutton  about  8d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  ;  Veal,  7d. ;  l\Mrk, 
iOd. ;  Butt<fr,  near  ^s. 

iMtrrfrom  JValas,  October  *25ih> 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  we  have  h;id  a  continuance  of  favourable 
weather  for  carrying  on  and  forwarding  the  business  of  the  fnrm. 
Our  harvest  became  general  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  the 
Ihrst  we^k  was  showery  and  rather  unfavourable :  but  there  was  no 
toss,  except  a  little  stoppage ;  and  from  that  time  we  had  not  a 
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shower  till  all  was  got  in  safe,  except  some  few  fields  of  late  Barley 
and  Oats,  which  were  but  of  little  consequence.  About  a  fortnight 
before  harvest  commenced,  it  was  observed,  that  many  fields  of 
Wheats  particularly  in  low  situations,  were  affected  with  the  bijght, 
as  we  call  it  here.  The  early  \Vheat,  being  then  far  adyanced,  and 
well  filled,  did  not  sufFcr  so  much,  except  that  the  Straw  got  modi 
spotted  and  rod  ;  but  the  late  Wheat  suffered  much  in  the  gnin, 
and  is  not  well  6 lied,  and  weighs  light.  On  the  high  expmed 
^grounds,  there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  and  the  grain  is  good; 
and,  take  the  county  in  general,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  full  avenge 
crop.  Barley  is  a  full  crop.  Oats  short  in  the  straw,  and  iaioiDC 
places  not  well  filled ;  and  the  Potatoc  Oats  have  become  smut^, 
in  the  same  manner  as  smutty  Wheat.  I  saw  several  fields  voy 
much  infected.  It  is  a  thing  that  L  do  not  find  has  ever  been  ot 
served  in  this  part  before. '  I  had  nothing  of  it  on  mj  farm,  sl- 
fhough  I  was  the  first  that  introduced  that  Oat  into  this  part  of  the 
country ;  and  I  have  never  changed  the  seed*  What  few  Peas  and 
Beans  were  sown  in  this  neigbourhood,  are  very  good.  The  Tor- 
Rips,  where  well  managed,  have  flourished  lately,  and  are  a  good 
crop  ;  but  there  is  a  complaint  of  the  Potatoes  being  small,  and  not 
so  productive  as  la&t  year.  Our  Corn- Markets  keep  still  low. 
Wheat  24s.  and  2.7S.  for  168  pound:* ;  good  seed  Wheat  has  gone  to 
28s.  and  30s.  for  21  gallons.  Barley,  the  best,  not  more  than  Ui- 
fr^r  21  gallons;  bnt  very  few  Oats  have  yet  been  thrashed;  and  I. 
have  not  heard  of  any  bcitij;  sold.  Butcher  meat  still  holds  a  good 
price  ;  and  Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  sell  still  high,  bat  there  is  no  de- 
ni.inil  for  Lean  Stock  :  and  as  this  is  rather  a  breeding  country  thm 
a  fecvling  oni?,  the  farmers  arc  mueli  cast  do«m.  Horses  are  also  of 
little  value  compared  to  what  they  have  latt-iy  been.  We  havehsd 
a  most  favourable  sensot  {ox  our  Wiicat-seed,  ^^hich  is  far  advancedi 
ariwl  many  iiave  finished.  The  early  sown  looks  well — ITie  wcathff 
!iris  lately  been  showery,  bnt  no  heavy  rains  till  last  night. 

There  hr-<  long  been  an  Agricultural  Society  established  in  Gli- 
:iori»an&hire ;  b^u,  of  Inio  years,  instead  of  advancing,  and  being  cif* 
•;  ltd  «^n  wiih  pvater  spint,  as  m4)st:  ocher  societies  of  the  same  kind 
havo  been,  it  hns  dwimlled  and  fallen  off  every  year.  However,  in 
rrn>C{;i;rnre  of  f.n  advert istinent  i^sueil  by  the  Honourable  W.Bi 
tJrcv,  HJgli  Sheritl'  {or  the  county,  n  meeting  was  held  at  the  Beir 
T'l'.i  ill  Cov.biid.re,  on  the  iourtli  day  of  this  month,  which  was  fullf 
•trciided  by  most  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  others  in  ill* 


open 

^cription  to  enable  the  Secifty  to  pive  premiums,  and  encourage  im- 
;MOvejnfnts  of  all  kisids  .•  which  I  hope  will  bo  attended  with  succeffi 
Lm\  th.it  agriculture  will  revive  in  spirit,  and  flourish  in  Glamorgsn. 
\Vc  have  hero  a  jfood  climate,  and  tine  soil,  with  many  other  advao- 
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Lanarkshire  Qiiarterh/  Report • 
HE  weather  was,  during  the  tliree  Hrst  weeks  of  August,  some- 
s  warm  and  shining  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  with  heavy  rains  and 

winds  at  times.  From  the  21st  August  to  die  1 2th  October,  the 
:ber  has  been  the  best  ever  remembered  by  any  person  now  alive, 
;o  long  a  period,  at  that  season  of  the  year.     The  sun  was  se1« 

clouded,  and  the  weather  so  mild  and  warm,  that  the  li ay- crop 
got  in  to  the  farmer's  wishes  ;  and  tlie  Corn  crops  ripened,  and 
>  cut  and  secured  with  scarcely  a  shower.  But  when  the  raina 
e  on^  about  a  sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the  crop  on  the  verges  of 
moors,  was  still  on  the  field,  and  part  of  it  uncut.     No  part  of 

was  got  in  till  the  27th,  and  but  little  till  this  day  (31st  Oct.). 
Hieat  is  far  below  a  medium  crop  in  this  county.  Bear  is  cxcc!- 
;  but  so  little  of  it  is  now  sown«  that  it  scarcely  merits  notice. 
»«,  Peai  and  Oatsy  are  aU  of  excellent  quality,  but  short  of  a  mc- 
Q  return  as  to  grain,  and  far  deGcient  as  to  fodder.  Potatoes 
a  fair  crop,  and  of  the  very  best  quality.  Falloxv  has  been  got 
;ated,  and  Wheat  sown»  to  the  farmer's  wish, 
he  Pasture  has  aot  turned  out  so  well  this  season  as  daring  the 
preceding  years.  Of  course,  the  produce  of  the  Dairy  has  been 
er  short  of  that  ci  last  year.  The  supply  is  more  than  made  up 
mportation  ;  and  fortunately  for  the  Dairy  farmer,  the  prices  of 

species  of  farm  produce  are  as  high  as  they  were  when  die  Meal 
far  more  than  twice  its  present  price.  When  the  prices  of  Oat- 
1  and  Potatoes  are  high,  and  wages  low,  the  labouring  claiscs 
lot  afibrd  to  purchase  Cheese,  Butter*  or  Butclier-meat.  Bat 
'  when  the  price  of  grain  is  low,  and  wdg<s  hight  die  case  is  very 
rent. — ^The  price  of  Oatmeal  has,  for  many  months  past,  re- 
ned  at  nearly  1  s.  3d.  per  peck,  or  not  more  than  one-fourdi  a- 
i  what  it  averaged  for  almost  a  century  past,  when  the  farmcr*s 
mse,  independent  of  rent,  was  not  more  tlian  one- fourth  pare  of 
t'it  is  now.  If  this  f^ll in  the  price  proceeded  from  greater  rc- 
is  from  our  own  soil,  theie  could  be  no  ground  c-f  complaint,  as 
diflference  in  the  price  would  be  made  up  by  the  superior  qnan- 
But  as  it  proceeds  from  importation  from  countiies  that  are 
e  fertile,  and  where  the  prices  of  labour  are  far  lower  than  they 
,n  Britain,  it  certainly  calls  louJty  fur  Legislative  interference. 
at  Cattle  'sell  at  high  prices ;  but,  owin^  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder, 
n  Stock  have  fallen  in  price.  And  as  the  farmers  have  begun  to 
t  in  their  improvements,  since  the  price  of  ^rain  fell  so  low, 
ses  are  less  in  demand,  and  have  fUlea  much  in  price.——- 

Oct. 
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